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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN presenting to the Public the Third Edition of this Work, it is 
right to state, in what it differs from the two former editions. The 
whole of the valuable information contained therein has been pre- 
served, and an Appendix given, which has been written expressly 
for this work, on the Principles and Practice of Ship-building, 
invented by Sir Robert Seppings, now generally practised in his 
Majesty’s service, and partially introduced in building mercantile 
ships. In giving the details of this system, the same popular 
method has been attempted as Is pursued throughout the first 
part of the work, all mathematical disquisitions have been avoided 
as unnecessary, in support of established facts, and the whole is 
conveyed in such terms as may be readily understood by all classes 
‘of readers. The Plans illustrative of the subject are from the Litho- 
graphic Press, which has been preferred, as conveying the views 
of the Naval Architect in a more perfect form than any other 
mode. It may be affirmed with great justice, that no plan in any 
book on this subject has ever been given with equal correctness as 
that marked K, and which may also be admired for the fineness as 
well as the fairness of the lines. The Lithographic Press will, 
therefore, no doubt (particularly when the drawings are made upon 
stone) be preferred, in future, for all plans to illustrate Naval 
Architecture. 


J. K. 


Ist January, 1822. 


PREFACE. 


Iw the navy of Britannia consists her strength, her greatness, and her glory ; it may 
therefore seem remarkable that we have never yet had, in the English language, a 
treatise on Naval Architecture, calculated to convey, to her sons, a general know- 
ledge of the science; especially, as such a treatise has long been a désideratum 
in the British Islands. For, although several works have already been published 
upon the subject, yet they were executed when the art was in its infant state ; and 
when its fundamental principles were either misunderstood or very imperfectly 
known. 


It 1s, nevertheless, to be admitted, that the art has, occasionally, at different 
periods, attracted the notice, and engrossed the attention, of several characters of 
the first eminence in mathematical literature; particularly on the Continent : it 
is, however, no less true, that these authors have, generally, confined their re- 
searches to the theory, leaving the practice, either wholly unnoticed, or but very 
imperfectly explained. In both, they seem to have been, with an individual ex- 
ception *, equally unsuccessful. 


The writers of our own country, few in number, have, on the other hand, con- 
fined themselves to the practice, leaving the theory, then imperfectly under- 
stood, either totally unnoticed, or, at least, erroneously described. 


Of the writers on the subject, both in our own and foreign countries, the general 
observation has been, either, that they have treated the subject in too scholastic, 
or in too superficial a manner; that they have treated of it partially, rather than 


* The illustrious Chapman, of Sweden, whose works, if translated, would, however, be of little value in 
this country ; since they are not to be understood without a previous acquaintance with the higher branches 
of the mathematics, of which very little is known among our artists. 
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generally ; and that their more ingenious disquisitions have been calculated rather 
to amuse than to instruct ; and, sometimes, to mislead rather than to inform. 


These considerations led to the projection of the present work: a work, which, 
we trust, will be found to develope, in. the plainest and most familiar manner, all 
the rudiments of Naval Architecture ; together with such a colleétion of interest- 
ing information, relative to the different subjects immediately connected with the 
science, as have never before appeared. 


It has been in a progressive state for some years; and the result, at the close of 
this protracted period, is before our country ; comprehending, with the Elements 
and Practice of Rigging and Seamanship, executed in one uniform style, a com- 
plete circle of all those sciences, connected with the building, rigging, and work- 
ing of a ship. | 


Some years have now elapsed, since, after an arduous labour of several preced- 
ing years, the public was presented with the “ Elements and Practice of Rigging 
and Seamanship,” above mentioned, in two volumes, quarto; a work, whose prac- 
tical and extensive utility has since been generally acknowledged by all the nauti- 
cal world ; throughout which it —_—— obtained a rapid and - general circu- 
lation. 


The encouragement thus given to that work, immediately after its first appear- 
ance, united with our foregoing considerations, induced my late father and my- 
self to extend our views to the execution of this. 


The objects which impeded the completion of the former work have been dis- 
tinctly stated in its preface. In that preface, my late respected father, its fosters 
parent, explained the means which he employed to perfect it in all the branches, 
of the various subjects which it embraces. The same means, the same care, in- 
dustry, and attention, have been employed for the completion of the present 
work. | 


‘* Actual workmen in the different branches have been necessarily consulted ; 
“ and their differing methodg required comparison by others, in order that the 
“ correct principles might be established, and the best practice explained. The 
** disinclination of many to be open in their communications, from the possession 
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«. of supposed secrets, has often opposed -its advancement, and often chilled the 
“ ardour of our perseverance.” -For several successive years, as they elapsed, our 
difficulties seemed to increase ; but, with those difficulties, there arose the greater 
necessity for the result of our labours: and this circumstance operated as an ad- 
ditional stimulus to our diligence. 

‘ iJ | ae ‘ 

It is well-known that the number of our draughtsmen is rapidly diminishing; 
and few are rising to supply the vacancy. May we not then be permitted to in- 
dulge a reasonable hope, that our work, thus rendered doubly necessary, will be. 
the means, in great measure, of supplying the deficiency ; and of preserving one. 
of the most important. arts of our country froin deterioration? Nay, farther, that 
the means of improving the. Navy of Great Britain, together with her commercial 
advantages, will be considerably increased by our labours. 

The Work is divided into Two Books, of which the First comprizes an explana- 
tion of Terms, and of the first elementary and theoretic principles: the Second 
is entirely practical, and comprehends the Rules for the construction. of all the 
different classes of Shipping, with the Tables of Dimensions, &c. 


The treatise commences with an explanation of the Terms, and of some ele- 
mentary principles essentially requisite to be understood by the young artist 
before he proceeds to the subsequent part of the work. These will be found by 
far more copious and numerous than in any former publication: for, of the 
phrases strictly confined to ship-building, many, very many, have hitlierto passed 
unnoticed by all preceding writers; and even many of those which have been 
noticed, have been so superficially explained as to convey but a very imperfect 
idea of their real import. It has been our study. to supply this defect: nor have 
we confined ourselves within the narrow limits by which the subject would appear 
ta be circumscribed. We have given every technical term made use of in the 
course of the work with which it is possible that the young beginner may be 
unacquainted. Hence a number of those which properly appertain to the sci- 
ences of geometry, hydrostatics, and meghanics, may be found; as they are 
occasionally referred to in the course of the treatise, and as the insertion of them 
may save the — the trouble of referring to different books: 


In the second chapter, of the first book, we treat of fluids and their action on 
solid bodies, as investigated by actual experiment.—This division of the subject 
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commences with a brief explanation of the nature of fluids,.and of the. general 
principles of hydrostatics, preparatory to a description of the Experiments which 
have been made, both in England and France, for the determination of the resist- 
ance of floating bodies. Then follows a description of those experiments; with 
general observations on vessels calculated to sail with great velocity, including, as 
an experimented body, a description of the Flying Proa of the Ladrone Islands. 


In this Chapter will be found a full and precise account of the series of Expe- 
riments made, a few years since, under the direction of the patriotic Society insti- 
tuted at London for the Improvement of Naval Architecture, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity, means, and causes of resistance, of all the variety of 
floating bodies. We have been the more particular in giving the detail of these 
experiments, inasmuch as they must, although so recently made, be ever consi- 
dered as the origin of the true theory of ship-building, and as the incontrovertible 
“mean of confuting those specious, but fallacious reasonings, which had so long 
deceived the constructors of shipping, and so long retarded the progress and per- 
fection of the science. 


The mode of arrangement which we have adopted in this section will, we trust, 
be found particularly clear and satisfactory. The result of all the experiments 
will be found comprized on a single page, and the figures of the bodies on a sin- 
gle plate; thereby illustrative of each other. 


The Experiments of Charles Gore, Esq. and the other experiments which fol- 
low, in the same chapter, may be considered as of the first importance in eluci- 
dating the best forms of vessels in general, and especially of those which are more 
particularly adapted to velocity. In both these and the former experiments, the 
great necessity of attending to the peculiar figure or conformation both of the 
head and stern of every vessel, together with the true position of the midship- 
bend, may be clearly seen. By these also, the advantages and disadvantages of 
a certain degree of leanness or fullness, in any part of a ship’s body, are clearly 
pointed out and established. : 

We next proceed to the application of those principles in the construction of 
Shipping; and, in Chap. III. it will be found that we have pointed out the best 
methods of imparting to vessels of every description those peculiar qualities 
which it is most desirable for them respectively to possess. The means of form- 
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ing them, so as to obtain the figure best adapted to velocity, having been explained 
in the preceding chapter, we here, after premising some necessary definitions, 
particularly applicable to this part of the subject, shew how a ship should be 
formed so as to possess a sufficient degree of stability or stiffness, the first grand 
quality required in every vessel destined to traverse the ocean; we then proceed 
to shew how all the other qualities contributive to a vessel’s extellency are to be 
obtained, and how far the qualities subversive of each other can be practically 
combined. 


In this Chapter we have incorporated a very valuable paper on the construction 
of ships, written by Sir George Shee, Bart. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The intrinsic value of the observations contained in this paper will be obvious; 
since they correspond in principle with the most accurate experiments, and accord 
with the opinions of the best-informed judges of the subject. 


To the foregoing have been added a few remarks on the formation of merchant- 
shipping, by the late ingenious Mr. W. Hutchinson; which may, probably, be 
found useful to those who more particularly desire to be accurately acquainted 
with that branch of the art. 


The leading design of this chapter, in the developement of principle, is still 
farther continued in the Explanation of the particular advantages of vessels con- 
structed with sliding keels, and other Improvements, introduced by John Schank, 
Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, &c. The knowledge of these advantages has 
been so fully confirmed by experience, as to require but little of our commenda- 
tion. We are aware that some objections have been made to the practice of this 
very useful invention ; but, as the principle is manifestly of great utility, we hope 
to see it continued, Emproved, and extended. 


The remarks which follow, on the different classes of British shipping, will be 
found at once to exemplify the principles before laid down, and to point out the 
prevailing excellencies and defects in the various descriptions of vessels apper- 
taining to Great Britain, both in the Royal Navy and in the Merchant-service, 
Here will also be found a particular description of Beats, including the Life-Boat, 
the invaluable invention of Mr. Greathead, of South Shields; together with a 
description of the new sloops of war on the construction lately invented by Samuel 
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Bentham, Esq. Inspector General of his Majesty's Naval Works, and.of other 
— sa schemata recently nope: in the Construction of Shipping. 


With these rematks we sich the First Book ; and then proceed to give, in 
the Second, the practical rules of construction, &c. 

Here, as in the former part, we prefix some general observations and definitions 
for the information of the young practitioner; and then proceed to describe, pre- 
paratory to the construction of a draught, the practical methods of finding the 
gravity, displacement, and tonnage, of a vessel ; including the centres of gravity 
and displacement, with the point of stability or meta-centre. These subjects, 
rather complex in their nature, we have endeavoured to illustrate, with all possible 
clearness, in such a perspicuous arrangement of the precepts and examples, .as 
cannot fail to be understood by every reader. The different Rules for ascertain- 
ing a ship’s tonnage have here, in particular, been collected, and the great defects 
of those generally made use of pointed out. 


This division of the work will be found not only particularly interesting to the 
constructor, but as much so to the owner and the commander of a vessel; because 
it teaches thé true principle of stowage, as well as the correct means of ascertain- 


ing the capacity of a ship. 


In the Instructions which follow, for delineating the several Draughts and Plans 
of a Ship, we have been ‘equally attentive to collect and combine all the various 
instruction which can be ‘required for a complete knowledge of this part of the 
science. ‘The same perspicuous arrangement has been attended to here as in ‘the 
former chapters ; and it will be found that we have descended so far into the 
minutiz, as to embrace, in the most particular manner, ‘every objeet which can 
be required by the young artist for a full and accurate knowledge of the methods 
of delineating every particular in the Sheer-Draught, the Half-Breadth, and Body 
Plans, the Disposition of the Frame Timbers, the Planking expanded, the Inboard 
Works, Plans of the Decks, &c.; in the course of which an elucidation of several 
subjects, of the first consequence to the shipwright, and never he Sania by: -pre- 
ceding writers, will be found. 


Inthe Chapter which explains the: methods -of Laying-off a Ship on the Mould- 
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Loft Floor, the same comprehensive and systematic method has been pursued, 
and the utmost care has been taken that no particular of any consequence should 
pass unnoticed; but, that all should be explained with as much perspicuity as 
the subject seems to admit. For these reasons the seven plates of laying-off have 
been constructed on a large scale ; and the name or description of every line, has, 
at a very considerable expense, been engraved upon each. This method, which 
has- been deemed preferable to that usually adopted by letters of the alphabet, 
as it prevents the possibility of mistaking one line for another, has already been 
sanctioned by several of our most experienced artists. 


The practical directions for the actual building of the ship, and for the con- 
struction of capstans and windlasses, together with the description of a launch, 
and explanation of the methods of launching, are entirely new and original; no- 
thing of real practical use having, to our, knowledge, heretofore appeared upon 
these very essential branches ; and, we flatter ourselves, that these, alone, will be 
considered as an important addition. 


Having thus progressively treated upon every subject which forms a part of the 
science, and launched our ship into the water, we subjoin a chapter consisting of 
miscellaneous observations on Improvements and projected Improvements ; in- 
chiding some useful instructions and remarks, which could not be introduced, 
without digression, under any of the former heads. The first article of this Chap- 
ter is an Explanation of a new and original method proposed for the framing of 
ships, and of the best mode of employing iron fastenings in their construction ; 
by which, not only may the beams be secured in an equally effectual and more 
convenient manner than that generally adopted, according to the present system ; 
but a great quantity of the most valuable species of knee and other timber may 
be saved ; an advantage of the first consequence, at the present juncture, when 
timber of this description is so peculiarly scarce. 


The second section of this Chapter contains the Observations on the mode of 
impsoving the Navy, addressed to the Directors of the East-India Company, by 
the date Gabriel Snodgrass, Esq.— We have been induced to include these from the 
consideration that the printed letter of Mr. Snodgrass is not to be purchased, nor 
generally to be obtained; and, in order that the artist may derive the benefit 
arising from an acquaintance with the ideas of so well-experienced a man; the 
greater part of which are of considerable value, although some are certainly 

b 
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objectionable. In order to render these observations more generally useful and 
acceptable, we have pointed“out those patts wherein the knowledge and judg 
ment of the ingenious author appear to have been defective ; and have taken the 
liberty to subjoin such notes as seemed requisite to correct all those loa nich 
bear the semblance of prejudice or misinformation. : 


The explanation of Mr. Seppings’s new and very superior method of docking 
ships, having never before appeared in print, will prere; we doubt not, extremely 
acceptable. 


The remarks upon a ship’s hogging, and the methods of prevention ; the papers 
oh the means of recovering foundered and stranded ships, with the description of 
the machines for driving and drawing ships’ bolts; formed necessary parts of our 
plan, in order to comprehend all the useful information which could tend to 
increase the utility and value of the work. 

The concluding section comprizes observations upon timber, with rules for its 
admeasurement, and for its conversion into the different figures which enter into 
the composition of a ship, together with tables of its value at the time our ma- 
nuscript was sent to press. This section, we presume, will, therefore, be found of 
considerable value to many persons'employed in the purveying of timber for 
ship-building, and of all who desire to become acquainted with the most correct 
rules for its admeasurement and conversion. 


The Tables of the Dimensions of ships’ bodies, which follow, are far more 
copious and complete than any other that have heretofore appeared ; and they 
consist entirely of the dimensions of those ships, which, upon trial, have mentee 
a decided preference. ° 


Lastly, the Tables of the Dimensions and Scantlings of Ships and Vessels of 
every class, which are placed at the-end of the volume, for the greater conveni- 
ence of reference, belong to the ships above-mentioned. These tables are accom- 
panied with such directions as are necessary to the practical explanation of them, 
and they will be found of high utility. and value, as their accuracy may be relied 
on. Nor are they confined merely to the dimensions and. scantlings, but comprize 
also the weight of all the iron work, &c. generatly used, and of which no account 
has ever hitherto been communicated to the public. | 
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. These tables alone occupied, for a considerable period, the time and attention 
of several persons who-devoted to them the fruits of a long experience: they will 
consequently be found particularly valuable,to the ship-builder, in the formation 
of his estimates,; which may, by their means, be computed to an unexampled 
degree of nicety. 


Annexed to the Tables is the Form of a Contract entered into by a merchant- 
builder, for building a ship of war-for the Royal Navy; including the dimensions 
of the new brigs of war, built on the improved construction of the year 1804. 


To the latter is subjoined a complete Index to the Tables, by means of which 
the Reader may instantly refer to any particular contained therein. This index 
will be found to facilitate, very considerably, the construction of any draught or 
plan from the given dimensions. 


The Draughts and Engravings which illustrate the whole have been drawn and 
engraved with the utmost care; and form a collection, which will be found, 
especially to the younger artists, of the highest consequence and value; since 
they are those of ships and vessels which stand in the very first rank in their 
respective classes. They are such, we may:venture to say, as, collectively, are 
not to be met with in any private assemblage of draughts in this country, nor, 
perhaps, to be equalled in the world. 


In this one . work, therefore, may be found all that can be required by the 
novice, for his instruction, and by the adept, for his practice, in this important 
art. As our theory is not that of doubtful speculation, but of absolute experi- 
ment, its principles are incontrovertible. Our practice is that of the most 
experienced and best informed artists of these kingdoms, hitherto unrivalled 
in the practical construction of ships. We rejoice that it can no longer be said 
with truth, that “ there are no fixed and positive principles established by 
demonstration and confirmed by use;” or, “ that there is hardly a rule sanctified 
by common consent:” since, as we trust, the reverse will appear to be the case 
in the present Treatise. 

The unremitted assiduity of those prgfessional Gentlemen, to whom I gratefully 
acknowledge myself indebted for their assistance, combined with my own exer- 
tions, have at length matured the following sheets, and accomplished the object 
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of our enterprise. It is now submitted to the inspection of a liberal and discri- 
minating Public; and I trust, that the expense and care, of which every part affords 
conspicuous proofs, will justify us from the imputation of presumption, in await- 
ing, with some degree of confidence, the patronage of all who are anxious for the 
advancement of a science, so highly contributory to the exaltation of the national 
influence and prosperity. 


Should its circulation prove these expectations to be faunded on the solid basis 
of meritorious actomplishment, the exertions of diligent research and laborious 
application will have met with an honourable and ample recompense. 


; | DAVID STEEL. 
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ELEMENTS AND PRACTICE 


OF 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
EXPLAINING THE FIRST ELEMENTARY AND THEORETIC PRINCIPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS, AND OF SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES, REQUISITE TO BE UNDER- 
. STOOD IN THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SHIP-BUILDING. 


Aart. The hinder part of a ship, or toward the stern. 

ABOARD. Within, or upon, a ship. 

‘ ABREAST. Alongside of, or opposite to; as in the case of two or more ships lying with their 
sides parallel, and their heads equally advanced. With regard to objects within the ship, this 
term implies on a line parallel with the beam, or at right angles with the ship’s length; as “ the 
Fznpers should be placed abreast, or by the side of, the main hatchway.” 

ABSCISSE. See Conic Srctions. 

ACUTE ANGLE. See Anoxz. This sort of angle upon wood, &c. is by shipwrights denomi- 
nated an under bevelling. See Beveiine. See also Circle, Fig.2. Plate A. 

AFLOAT. Borne up by, or floating in, the water. 

AFORE. The fore part of aship, or toward the stem. 

_ AFT. Towards, or near, the stern. 

AFTER-BODY. That part of a ship’s body abaft the midships or dead-flat. (See Bonptss.) 
This term $s more particularly used in expressing the figure or shape of that part of the ship. See 
Body Plan, Plate 1. 

AFTER Part or tHe Say. All that part towards the stern, from the peap-Fiat, or 
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broadest part of the ship. Or, with regard to the respective position of things placed i in the direc- 
tion of the ship’s length, the term arrer denotes that which is nearest to the stern. 

AFTER TIMBERS. All those timbers abaft the mipsuips or DEAD FLAT. 

AHEAD. Any thing, which is situated on that point of the compass to which a ship’s stem is 
directed, is said to be ahead of her. Objects on board are said to be taken ahead when removed 
towards the stem. . 

AIR FUNNEL. A cavity framed between the sides of some timbers, to admit fresh air into 

the ship, and convey the foul air out of it. See Disposition, Plate 3. 

AMIDSHIPS. In midships, or in the middle of the ship, either with regard to her length or 
breadth. Hence that timber or frame which has the greatest breadth and capacity in the ship 
is denominated the midship bend. See Dean-Fiat. See also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

ANCHOR. The instrument of iron, &c. used, by means of a cable, to retain the ship in her 
station. 

ANCHOR-LINING. The short pieces of plank, or of board, fastened to the sides of the 
ship, or to stantions under the fore channel, to prevent the bill of the anchor from wounding the 
ship’s side, when fishing the anchor. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. | 

To ANCHOR STOCK. To work planks in a manner resembling the stocks of anchors, by 
fashioning them in a tapering form from the middle, and working or fixing them over each other, 
so that the broad or middle part of one plank shall be immediately above or below the butts or 
ends of two others. This method, as it occasions a great consumption of wood, is only used 
where particular strength is required, as in the Spirxerrines under ports, &c. 

AN-END. The position of any mast, &c. when erected perpendicularly on the deck. The top- 
masts are said to be aNn-ENp when they are hoisted up to their usual stations. This is also a 
common phrase for expressing the driving of any thing in the direction of its length, as to force 
one plank, &c. to mect the butt of another. 

ANGLE. A corner or point where two lines or two planes meet ; as 
the lines AB and CB. 

An Angle is sometimes denoted by the single letter placed at the angular 
point, as B, or by three letters, of which that in the middle denotes the angle, 
as ABC. They are measured by the arch of a circle described from the 
centre with any radius, and are said to be greater or less according to the length of the arc con- 
tained between the legs or sides. Ifan angle contains exactly 90 (legrees, (the one-fourth of the 
number of degrees in which every circle is supposed to be divided,) it is formed by one line per- 
pendicular to another, and is called a Rigut Anoxe, as ABC or ABD. If containing more than 
90 degrees, it 1s said to be an OntusE-ancie, as CBE. If less than 90 degrees, an ACUTE-ANGLE, 
as DBE. An OstiauE-aNcLe is a common name for any angle that is not a right one, whether 
acute or obtuse. See Circle, Plate A. 

Ancie of Direction. That angle which is comprehended between the lines of direction 
of two conspiring forces; as of wind and tide. 

ANGLE of Exevatioy, ‘That angle which is comprehended between a line of direction and 
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any plane on which the projection is supposed to be made ; as the angle formed by the direction 
of the bowsprit with the plane of the horizon. 

Ancie of Incipence. The angle made with the line of direction, by an impinging body, 
at the point of impact ; as that formed by the direction of the wind. upon the sails, or of the 
water upon the rudder, ofaship. SceImpcision. See also Fig. 2. Plate A, 

Ancte of Ostievity. See Impvtsion. oi 

APRON. A kind of false or inner stem, fayed on the aftside of the stem, from the head 
down to the dead-wood, in order to strengthen it. It is immediately above the foremost end of 
the keel, and conforms exactly to the shape of the stem, so that the convexity of one applied to 
the concavity of the other forms one solid picce, which adds strength to the stem, and more firmly 
connects it with the kecl. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

ARCH. Any part of the circumference of a circle. But, although in Geometry an arc is 
generally so considered, yet, in A/echanics, or building, this term is applied to any regular curve, 
whether circular or elliptical, either for support or for ornament. Thus the beams ofa ship, that 
support the decks and expand the sides, are said to be arched, or curved upwards, in their greatest 
length, equal to the round-up given in the Tables of Dimensions. And, as the beams are arches 
of circles, which cannot, from the great length of their radii, be struck from a centre, here follows 
the most correct way of obtaining that arch or round-up to which the beam-mold must be made. 
See Fig. 1. Plate A. 

Virst, strike the right line AB, equal to the Icngth of the longest beam ; then erect or square 
up the line C in the middle of the line AB, and on it set-off the round-up of the beam as given 
in the dimensions. Then strike the lines AD, BD. With the radius CD, from the centre D, 
describe a circle, and make the arch ac cqual to the arch Ca; and the arch bf equal to the 
arch Cb. So the arches ae, and bf, will be equal, and, of consequence, tlie angles ADC, ADe, 
BDC and BDf, will all be equal. 

Secondly, Divide the lines DC, Dc, and Df, into so many parts as shall be equal in number 
to the points of intersection required fur the delineation of the required curve or arch. These 
parts may be either equal or uncqual. It is only necessary that the divisions on the three lines, 
from the centre D, correspond with each other. 

Thirdly, Strike the line Bk to the first division of the Ime Df, and a line from A through b, 
(the first division of the line DC,) to intersect the linc B in P, which will be one point in the 
required curve. In like manner the other points are found, by striking lines from B to the several 
divisions of the line Df, and lines from A through the corresponding divisions of the line DC, 
to intersect those drawn from B, which will be in the circumference of the circle or arch. In 
the figure, as it is smal], we have only drawn the lincs Bk and AP, in order to prevent confusion 
in its appearance : but, in practice, we may take two chalked lines, and fasten one at A and the 
other at B, and stretching the one through the spots in the line DC, and the other through the 
corresponding spots in Df or De, the intersections of the chalked lines will give the several points 
or spots in the circumference, and a batten then pinned to those spots will form the ticked curve 
ADB, to which the round-up is to be made. In the same manner may the round-up and 
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round-aft moulds of the Counrgr-Raizs, &c. be made with more advantage than by any other 
method ; because intersections may be obtained under the line AB, and the arch continued 
even to a circle, if required*. 

Eauvat Arcues are those which contain the same number of degrees, and whose radii are equal. 

SimiLaR ARCHES are those which contain the same number of degrees, but whose radii may be 
unequal. For example. If the arch BC (Fig. 2. Plate A.) contains the same number of de- 
grees as the arch DE, or if the radius AB is to the radius AD asthe arch BC is to the arch 
DE, then these arches are similar. 

ARCH OF THE COVE, An elliptical moulding sprung over the cove at the lower part of 
the taffarel. See Perpendicular View of the Stern in Plate 1. 

AREA. The superficial content of any figure, as of a parallelogram, six feet long and four 
feet broad, whose area will be 24 feet, because 6x 4= 24. 

ASTERN. Any distance behind the ship, as opposed to angzap. Objects on board are said 
to be astern when near the stern of the ship. 

ATHWART. At right angles with the ship’s length, or across the line of her course. 

AVAST! The command to stop or cease in any operation, as in bowsing or hawling. 

AXIS. A real or supposed line through the centre of a body, about which it may turn: and 
hence the revolving figure may be imagined to produce a solid. Thus, if a semi-circle be sup- 
posed to move round its diameter at rest, it will generate a sphere, the axis of which is that dia- 
meter, and is commonly called the Axis of Rotation. 

Axis is yet more generally used for a right line conceived to be drawn from the vertex of a 
figure to the middle of the base ; as the axisof acone. See Conic Sections. 

In Mechanics, the axis of a BALANCE Is that line about which it moves or turns. The axis 
of OSCILLATION is: a right line, parallel to the horizon, passing through the centre, about which a 
pendulum vibrates. 

AXIS in PERITROCHIO, or Wueex and Axre. One of the five mechanical powers, on 
the principle of which are constructed the windlasses and capstans of ships. See MrcuHanics, 


BACK of the Post. The after-face of the Stern Post. 
BACK-STAYS. The long ropes used to support the topmasts, &c.: and second the efforts 


* For the satisfaction of the geometrical reader, a Demonstration of this problem ig here subjoined. As the angle 
formed at the centre of a circle is measured by the opposite arch, so the angle formed at the circumference is measured 
by half the opposite arch. Hence all angles that stand on a similar chord are equal; and, consequently, if there be ever 
so many equal angles standing on a similar chord, they will be all in the circumfefence of a circle ; or, what is the same 
thing, a curve drawn through the several angular points will be an arch of a circle. 

The triangles BDk and ADI are equal ; for the sides AD and DB are equal, the sides Dk and DI are likewise equal, 
and the angle BDk included by the sides BD and Dk is equal to the angle ADI included by the sides AD and Dt. 
Therefore the angle DBk is equal to the angle DAI. 

The angles DAB and DBA are equal; and, as the three angles of every triangle contain 180 degrees, subtracting 
their sum from 180, we have the angle ADB. But the sum of the angles kBA and IBA is equal to the sum of the angles 
DAB and DBA, for the angle DBk is added to the angle DBA, and the angle DAI (equal to the angle DBk) is subtracted 
from the angle DAB, therefore the angle AbB is equal to the angle ADB, and, of consequence, the arch of the circle 
will pass through both: the like of all the rest. 
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of the she»suds when the mast is strained by a press of sail ina fresh wind. They reach from 
the topmast-heads to the starboard and larboard sides of the ship, where they are extended to the 
channels, or Backstay Stools. See Steel’s “« Art of Rigging.” 

BACKSTAY STOOL. A short piece of broad plank, bolted edge-ways to the ship’s side, 
in thé-range of the channels, to project, and for the security of, the dead-eyes and chains for 
the Backstays. Sometimes the channels are left Jong enough to answer the purpose. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. 

BACK-SWEEP. See Frames. 

BADGE. A sort of ornament fixed on the quarters of small vessels near the stern, contain- 
ing either a sash for the convenience of the cabin, or the representatien of it. It is commonly 
decorated with carved work, such as marine figures, martial instruments, &c. See Yacht, 
Plate 11. 

BALCONY. The gallery in the stern of large ships. See Sheer Draught, and Perpendicu- 
lar View of the Stern, Plate \. 

BALANCE FRAMES. Those frames, or bends of timber, of the same capacity or area, 
which are equally distant from the centre of gravity. See Frames. 

BALLAST. A quantity of iron, stone, or gravel, or such like materials, deposited in a ship’s 
hold, when she has no cargo, or too little to bring her sufficiently low in the water. It is used 
to counterbalance the effort of the wind upon the ‘sails, and give the ship a proper stability, 
that she may be enabled to carry sail, without danger of over-setting. 

BALLUSTERS. The ornamental pillars placed round the balcony in the stern and quarters 
in large ships. 

BARK. A name given to small ships; especially to square-sterned ships having no head- 
rails, and to such as have three masts without a mizen top sail. 

BARREL. The main piece of a capstan or steering wheel. See Carstan and STEERING- 
Wueet. See also Capstan, Plate 7. 

BARGE. See Boars. 

BARS of the Capsrans and Ports. See those Articles. 

BASE. The foot or lowest part of a pillar; or that part of a body on which it rests, or ie 
designed to rest. In geometry, an horizontal line upon which any figure is to be raised. 

The base of any surface as exposed to a stream of fluid is that portion of a plane, perpendi- 
cular to the stream, which is covered or protected from the action of the stream by the surface 
exposed to its impulse. Thus the base of a sphere exposed to a-stream of fluid 2...... ...........- . 
is its great circle, whose plane is perpendicular to the stream. Hence, if the : 
plane surface AB was exposed to the action of a stream moving in the direc- 
tion DA, then AC, perpendicular to BC, is its base. 

BATTENS. In general, light scantlings of wood. In ship-building, long narrow laths of fir, 
their ends corresponding and fitted into each other with mortice and tenon, used in setting fair 
the sheer-lines on a ship. They are painted black in order to be the more conspicuous. Battens 
used on the mold-loft fledr, are narrow laths, of which some are accurately graduated and 
marked with feet, inches, and quarters, for setting off distances. Battens for gratings are 
narrow thin laths of Oak. See Gratinas. 
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BEAK-HEAD. The short platform at the fore part of the upper deck, in large ships, placed 
at the height of the ports from the deck, for the convenience of the chace-guns. Its termination 
aft is the bulk-head called the beak-head bulk-head, which incloses the fore-part of the ship. See 
Sheer Draught, Plate \ 

BEAK-HEAD-BEAM. The same as Cat-Beams, which see. 

BEAMS. The substantial pieces of timber which stretch across the ship, from side to sae, to 
support the decks and keep the ship together by means of the Knees, &c. their ends being lodged 
on the clamps, keeping the ship to her breadth. See Plans of the Decks, Plates 5 and 6. 

Beam-Arm, or Forx-Beaw, is a curved piece of timber, nearly of the depth of the beam, 
scarphed, tabled, and bolted, for additional security to the sides of beams athwart large 
openings in the decks, as the main hatchway and the mast-rooms. See Plans of the Decks, 
Plates 5 and 6. 

Breast-Beams. Are those beams at the fore-part of the quarter deck and round house, 
and after part of the forecastle. ‘They are sided larger than the rest; as they have an ornamental 
rail in the front, formed from the solid, and a rabbet one inch broader than its depth, which 
must be sufficient to bury the deals of the deck, and one inch above for a spurn-water. To 
prevent splitting the beam in the rabbet, the nails of the deck should be crossed, or so placed, 
alternately, as to form a sort of zigzag line. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, 
Plate 6. 

Cat-Bram, or Beax-Heap Bram. This is the broadest beam in the ship, generally 
_ made in two breadths, tabled and bolted together. ‘The foreside is placed far enough forward to 
receive the heads of the stantions of the beak-head bulk-head. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, 
and Plans, Plate 6. 

The Cottar-Beam is the beam upon which the stantions of the beak-head bulk-head stand. 
The upper side of it is kept well with the upper side of the upper deck port-sills, and lets down 
upon the spirketting at the side. But its casting over the bowsprit in the middle giving it a 
form which in timber is not to be gotten without difficulty, a framing of two large carlings and 
a stantion on each side of the bowsprit is now generally substituted in its place. Sce Inboard 
Works, Plate 4. 

Haur-Beams are short beams introduced to support the deck where there is no framing, as 
in those places where the beams are kept asunder by hatchways, ladder ways, &c. They are 
jet down on the clamp at the side, and near midships into fore and aft carlings. On some decks 
they are, abaft tle mizen-mast, generally of fir, let into the side tier of carlings. See Plan of 
Upper Deck, Plate 6. 

The Mipsuip Beam is the longest beam of the ship, lodged in the midship-frame, or between the 
widest frame of timbers. 

Pat.itinc-Brams, are those beams under the flat of the Magazine, Bread Room, and 
Powder Room, where there is a double palleting. ‘The upper tier are of fir, and rabbets are 
taken out of ther edge to form scuttles. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Orlop Plan, 
Plate 5 

BEARDING. The diminishing of the edge or surface of a piece of timber, &c. from a given 
line, as on the deadwood, clumps, plank-sheers, fife-rails, &c. See Sheer Draught, Plate | 
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BEARDING-LINE. A curved line occasioned by bearding the dead wood to the form of the 
body ; the former being sided sufficiently, this line is carried high enough to prevent the heels 
of timbers from running to a sharp edge, and forms a rabbet for the timbers to step on; hence 
it is often called the Sterrinc Line. See Sheer Draughi, Plate 1. 

BED. A solid framing of timber to receive and to support the mortar in a Bomb Vessel. 

BED or BARREL SCREWS. _ Sce Screws. 

BEETLE., A large mallet used by Caulkers for driving in their reeming irons to open the 
seams, in order for caulking. 

BELLFRY. An ornamental framing, made of stantions, at the after beams of the forecastle, 
with a covering or top, under which the ship’s bell is hung. In large ships the stantions are sup- 
ported by knees. In small ships it is sometimes built over the windlass. See Inboard Works, 
Plate 4. 

BELLY. The inside or hollow part of compass or curved timber, the outside of which is called 
the Back. 

BELL-TOP. A term applied to the top of a quarter gallery when the upper stool is hollowed 
away, or made like a rim, to give more height as in the quarter galleries of small vessels, and 
the stool of the upper finishing comes home to the side, to complete overhead. See the Draught 
of the Sloop, Plate 10. 

BENCHES or Boars. The seats in the after part whereon the passengers sit. 

BEND-MOULD, in whole moulding. (See Wrote Moutpinc.) A mould made to form 
the futtocks in the square body, assisted by the rising-square, and floor-hollow. See Moulds, 
Plate | of Laying off. 

BENDS. The frames or ribs that form the ship’s body from the keel to the top of the side at 
any particular station. They are first put together on the ground. That at the broadest part 
of the ship is denominated the Mipsuip-Benp or Dean Fiat. See Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

In North Britain, the fore part of the Wales are commonly called Bends. 

BETWEEN-DECKS. The space contained between any two decks of a ship. 

BEVEL. A well known instrument, composed of a stock and a moveable tongue, for taking 
of angles on wood, &c. by shipwrights called Bevetuines. 

BEVELLING BOARD. A piece of deal on which the bevellings or angles of the timbers 
&c. are described. 

BEVELLINGS. The windings or angles of the timbers, &c. a term applied to any deviation 
from a square or right-angle. Of Bevellings there are two sorts, denominated Standing Bevel- 
lings and Under Bevellings. By the former is meant an obtuse angle or that which is twithout 
a square ; and, by the latter, is understood an acute angle or that which is within a square. See 
Circle, Plate A. 

BILGE. That part ofa ship’s floor, on either side of the keel, which has more of an horizontal 
than of a perpendicular direction, and on which the ship would rest if laid on the ground: or, 
more particularly, those projecting parts of the bottom which are opposite to the heads of the 
floor-timbers amidships, on each side of the keel. 
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BILGE TREES, or Birce Pieces, or Biteg Keers. The pieces of timber, fastened under 
the bilge of boats or other vessels, to keep them upright when on shore, or to prevent their falling 
to leeward when sailing. See Plate containing the Life Boat,and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

BILGEWAYS. A square bed of timber, placed under the bilge of the ship, to support her 
while launching. See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

BILL of the Ancnor. The extremity of the arm. 

BILLS. The ends of Compass or Knee Timber. 

BINACLE. (Formerly Brracuz.) A wooden case or chest which contains the compasses and 
lights to shew them by night, &c. It is divided into three apartments with sliding shutters. Those 
at the side have a compass in each, and that in the middle is fitted to hold a lamp or candles, 
which emit light on the compasses through a pane of glass in each side. In small vessels it is 
sometimes fixed before the Companion, and the lights put in from the Captain’s ladderway without 
going upon deck. On the deck of a ship of war there are always two Binacles, one for the use 
of the man who steers, and the other for him who cons, or superintends the steerage. 

BINDINGS. The iron links which surround the Dead Eyes. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, 
and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

BINDING STRAKES. Two strakes of oak plank, worked all fore and aft upon the beams of 
each deck, within one strake of the coamings of the main hatchway, in order to strengthen the 
deck, as that strake and the midship strakes are cut off by the pumps, &c. See Plans, Plates 
5 and 6. 

BINS. A sort of large chests, or erections in store-rooms, in which the stores are deposited. 
They are generally 3 or 4 feet deep, and nearly of the same breadth. 

To BIRTH-UP. A term generally used for working up a topside or bulk-head with board or 
thin plank. 

To BISECT. To divide aline, angle, &c. into two equal parts. 

BITTS. A frame of oak timber, whereon the cables or ropes are occasionally fastened. It 
consists of two upright pieces of oak, called Bitt Pins, when the Bitts are large, or of knees, 
when the Bitts are small, with a cross piece fastened horizontally near the head of them. The 
largest Bitts are commonly called the Ripine Birts, and are those to which the cables are fastened 
when the ship rides at anchor. There are also small Bitts to belay ropes to, as the Bow tng and 
Brace Birts, situated near the masts ; the Fore Jzar and Toprsait Suret Bitts situated on the 
forecastle and round the foremast; the Mainsgar and Topsait Suet Bitts which tenon into 
the foremost beam of the quarter deck. The Bitts round the mizen mast are generally formed 
of knees, with sheave-holes for the topsail sheets, &c. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, 
Plates 5 and 6. | | 

BITT-PINS. The upright pieces of oak timber, let in and bolted to the beams of two 
decks, at least, and to which the piece of the Bitts is fastened. See Inboard Works, 
Plate 4. 

BLACK-STRAKE. A broad strake, which is parallel to, and worked upon the upper edge 
of, the Wales, in order to strengthen the ship, It derives its name from being paid with pitch, and 
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is the boundary for the painting of the topsides. Ships having no ports near the Wales, have 
generally two black-strakes. See Planking, Plate 3, and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

BLOCK. The large piece of elm out of which the figure is carved at the head of the ship. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate |. 

Brocxs for building the ship upon, are those solid pieces of oak timber fixed under the ship’s 
keel, upon the groundways. : 

Buiocks, Fixep, are solid pieces of oak, let through the sides of the ship, and fitted with 
sheaves to lead the tacks, sheets, braces, &c. into the ship. See Disposition of the Frame, 
Plate 2. 

Buocks to Leap in the Carratt are fixed on the plank-sheer over the Catheads, A sheave 
hole is cut in each that the fall may lead in fair upon deck. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

Brocxs for the Fore and MAIN LirTs, DERRICK, and MIZEN JEaRS, are kevel-headed blocks, bolted 
vertically to the sides, abreast the main, fore, and mizen, masts; those for the fore-mast within 
side, and the others on the outside, of the ship. 

Biocks for TRANSPORTING the ship, are two solid pieces of oak or elm, one fixed on ach side 
of the stern above the taffarel, and a snatch with a large score cut each way in the middle. 
When used, the Hawser is hauled in through the Snatch. See Sloop of War, Plate 10. 

BOARD. ‘Timber sawed to a less thickness than plank ; all broad stuff of or under one inch 
and a half in thickness. 

BOATS. Small vessels which, excepting rowing boats, are generally decked over. Boats 
are managed on the water by rowing or sailing, and are occasionally slight or strong, sharp or flat 
bottomed, open or decked, plain or ornamented, as they may be designed either for celerity or 
burthen, for deep or shallow water, for sailing in a harbour or at sea, for convenience or 
pleasurc. 

The construction and the names of boats are very different, according to the various purposes 
for which they are calculated, and the services required of them. The largest that ships take to 
sea is the Lone Boat, (Plate 23,) built very strongly, and furnished with masts and sails. The 
Launcu is a sort of Long-Boat, but not built upon a principle of sailmg, it being more flat, is 
broader, and more useful for weighing small anchors than the Long-Boat. ‘The Barcg is next 
in size, but very different from the former in its construction, having a slighter frame, and being 
more ornamented. It is constructed for rowing, having conveniences for ten or twelve oars, and 
is chiefly employed for the conveyance of Admirals and other officers of rank to and from the 
ship. The Pinnace is of the same form as the Barge, but is something smaller, and never row 
more than eight oars. It is for smaller ships, or for the use of officers of subordinate rank. 
Currers for ships are for the conveyance of seamen, or the lighter stores. They are shorter and 
broader in proportion to their length than the Long Boat, are clincher built, and constructed 
for sailing. A Yawl is something less than the Pinnace, nearly of the same form, and used for 
similar purposes. They are generally rowed with six oars. 

BOATSWAIN’s STORE ROOM. See Store-Rooms. 

BOBSTAY. The large rope or stay used to confine the Bowsprit upon the stem, and coun- 
teract the force of the stays which draw it upwards, 

C 
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BOBSTAY HOLES. Holes cut through the fore part of the knee of the: Head, below the 
cheeks, large enough to admit the Bobstay-Collars, to which the Bobstays are set up for the 
security of the Bowsprjt. They should come through the knee between the two upper bolts. 
Sometimes they are farther secured by iron straps between the holes extended on the knee to bolt 
in the main piece. See Sloop, Plate 10. 

BODIES. The figure of a ship, abstractedly considered, is supposed to be divided into dif- 
ferent parts, or figures, to each of which is given the appellation of Body. Hence we have the 
terms Forr Bopy, Arrer Bony, Cant Bopizs, and Sauare Bopy. Thus the Fore Body is the 
figure, or imaginary figure, of that part of the ship afore the midships or dead-flat, as seen from 
ahead. The 4fter Body, in like manner, is the figure of that part of the ship abaft the midships, 
or dead flat, as seen from astern. The Cant Bodies are distinguished into Fore and After, and 
signify the figure of that part of a ship’s body or timbers, as seen from either side, which form 
the shape forward and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the midship line of the 
ship ; those in the Fore Cant Body being inclined to the stem, as those in the After one are 
to the stern post. The Sguare Body comprehends all the timbers whose areas or planes are per- 
pendicular to the keel and square with the middle line of the ship ; which 1s all that portion of a 
ship between the Cant Bodies. See the Plates of Laying-Of. 

BOLLARD TIMBERS or KNIGHT-HEADS. See Knicut-Heaps. 

BOLSTERS.’ Pieces of oak timber fayed to the curvature of the bow, under the Hawse- 
Holes and down upon the upper or lower cheek, to prevent the cable from rubbing against the 
cheek. See Sloop, Plate 10. 

Bousters for the AncHor Linino, are solid pieces of oak, bolted to the ship’s side, at the fore 
part of the fore chains, on which the stantions are fixed that receive the anchor lining. The fore 
end of the bolster should extend two feet or more before the lining, for the convenience of a man’s 
standing to assist in fishing the anchor. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

Bo.srers for Sazets, Tacks, &c. are small pieces of fir or oak fayed under the Gunwale, &c. 
with the outer surface rounded to prevent the sheets and other rigging from chafing. 

BOLTS. Cylindrical or square pins of iron or copper, of various forms, for fastening and 
securing the different parts of the ship, the guns, &c. The figure of those for fastening the timbers, 
planks, hooks, knees, crutches, and other articles of a similar nature, is cylindrical, and their 
sizes are adapted to the respective objects which they are intended to secure. They have round or 
saucer heads, according to the purposes for which they may be intended ; and the points are fore- 
locked or clinched on rings to prevent their drawing. Those for bolting the frames or beams to- 
gether are generally square. 

Rinc and Eye Bours for securing the guns, &c. have the part that enters into the wood cylin- 
drical. ‘Khose for ring-bolts have the rings turned into an eye made at the head of the ) 
belt. The rings are sometimes made angularto receive many turns of lashing ; such 
are the bolts for lashing the booms and spare anchors. Eye Bolts have only an eye 
made at the head of the bolt, to which the tackbes, &c. may be hooked. See Mid- 
ship Sections, Plate 8. Some eye-bolts have a shoulder to them, to resist a great 
strain, as the Fish-tackle eye bolt, which has. a plate or long strap made under the eye to pre- 
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vent its burying in the plank. The Toceiz-Bo.t* has a flat head and a mortise through it, 
that receives atoggle or pin. Its use is to confine the ensign staff, &c. into its place, by means 
of a strap. 

A Wratwn Botr is a ring-bolt, with two or more forelock holes in it, occasionally to belay or 
make fast towards the point. It is used, with the Wrain Staff in the ring, for sctting-to the 
planks. 

BOMB-VESSEL. A vessel of war, more particularly described hereafter, and particularly 
designed for throwing shells from mortars. It was invented by the French, and said to have been 
first used in the bombardment of Algiers. Prior to that time the throwing of shells from sea 
was supposed impossible. 

BOMB-BED BEAMS. The beams which support the Bomb-Bed in Bomb-Vessels. 

BOOM-KINS. See Bumxiys. 

BOTTOM. All that part of a ship or vessel that is below the Wales. Hence we use the 
epithet sharp-bottomed for vessels intended for quick-sailing, and full-boitomed for such as are 
designed to carry large cargoes. 

BOW. The circular part of the ship forward, terminated at the rabbet of the stem. 

To BOWSE. To pull upon any body with a tackle, &c. in order to remove it. 

BOWSPRIT. The boom or mast projecting over the stem. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

BOXING. A projection of wood formerly left on the Hawse-pieces, in the wake of the 
hawse holes, and which projected as far out as the plank inside and out. ‘This method of fitting 
the hawse holes is now, however, generally laid aside, as among other advantages which attend 
the present practice, it is found that, as the method of boxing consumed an unnecessary quantity 
of large timber, this expence is now avoided; besides which, the planks, without boxing, run 
forward to the stem, and thereby strengthen the bow. The purpose of boxing is much better 
answered by a pipe of lead let through the holes, and turned with a flap inside and out, the under- 
sides of which are thickest, to allow for the wearing of the cable. 

The term Boxine is also applied to the scarph of the lower piece of the stem, let flatwise into 
the fore-foot. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

BRACES. Straps of iron, copper, or mixt metal, secured with bolts and screws to the stern 
post and bottom planks. In their after ends are holes to receive the pintles by which the rudder 
ishung. See Pinties. See also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

Braces formerly called Pointers are, also, square pieces of timber fixed diagonally across the 
hold to support the bilge and prevent the ship’s working. Sce Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

BRACKETS, Short crooked timbers, resembling knees, for support or ornament. The 
Harr Bracket is the boundary of the aft part of the figure head, and its lower part finishes with 
the fore part of the upper cheek. (See Sheer Draught, Plate 1.) The Consorz Bracxer is a 
light piece of ornament at the fore part of the quarter gallery, sometimes called a Canrine-Livre, 
See Sloop of War, Plate 10. | 


* The figure of this and other bolts may be seen in Steel’s “ Art of Mastmaking.” 
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Srern Brackets are carved ornaments on the munions, under the taffarel, at the arch of the 
coves, &c. 

BRAKES. The handles or levers by which the pumps are worked. 

BREAD ROOM. A place parted off below the lower deck, close abaft, for the reception of 
the Bread. Sce Store-Rooms. 

BREADTH. Aterm more particularly applied to some essential dimensions of the extent of 
a ship or vessel athwartships, as the BreapTH-ExTremE, and the Breaptu-Mou.pzp, which are 
two of the principal dimensions given in the building of the ship. The Extreme Breadth is the 
extent of the midships or dead-flat with the thickness of the bottom plank included. The 
Breadth-Moulded, is the same extent without the thickness of the plank. 

BREADTH-LINE. A curved line of the ship lengthwise, intersecting the timbers at their 
respective broadest parts. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

BREADTH-SWEEP. A term applied to the radius of the arch which forms part of the shape 
of a ship’s body at the Breadth-Line. When the body is formed by two circular arches, one of 
them is called the Lower Breadth Sweep, and the other, which forms the body above the Breadth 
Line, is called the Upper Breadth Sweep. Sce Frames, See also Body Plan and Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1, 

BREAK. The sudden termination or rise in the decks of some merchant ships, where the aft 
and sometimes the fore part of the deck is kept up to give more height between decks, as like- 
wise at the Drifts. 

BREAST-HOOKS. Large pieces of compass timber fixed within and athwart the bows of 
the ship, of which they are the principal security, and through which they are well bolted. There 
is generally one between each deck, and three or four below the lower deck, fayed upon the 
plank. ‘Those below are placed square to the shape of the ship at their respective places. ‘The 
Breast-Hooks that receive the ends of the deck-planks are also called Dercx-Hooxs, and are 
fayed close home to the timbers in the direction of the decks. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and 
Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

BREAST-RAIL. The upper rail of the balcony ; or of the breast work at the fore part 
of the quarter deck. See Sheer Draught, and perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1, 
Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 6. 

BREAST-WORK. The stantions, with their rails, at the fore part of the quartcr-deck. The 
Breast-work fitted on the upper deck of such ships as have no quarter-deck serves to make a sepa- 
ration from the main-deck. Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 6. 

BREECH. The angular part of knee-timber. 

BRIG or BRIGANTINE. <A merchant vessel having two masts, with the mainsail fore and 
aft, and not athwartships as in ships, 

In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessels are thus rigged, they are called Curres- 
Brias. 

BROKEN-BACKED or HOGGED. The condition of a ship when the sheer has departed 
from that regular and pleasing curve with which it was originally built. This is often occasioned 
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by the improper situation of the centre of gravity, when so posited as not to counterbalance the 
effort of the water in sustaining the ship, or, by a great strain, or, from the weakness of con- 
struction. The latter is the most common circumstance, particularly in some French ships, owing 
partly to their great length, sharpness of floor, or general want of strength in the junction of the 
component parts. 

BUCKLERS. Pieces of elm plank, barred close against the inside of the Hawse Holes, to 
prevent the water from coming in. Those used at sea, denominated Buinp Buck.ers, have no 
aperture ; but those used in a harbour, &c. when a ship is at anchor, and called Ripinc-Buck ers, 
are made in two pieces, the upper piece rabbeting on the lower piece at the middle of the 
Hawse-Hole, and the two pieces, when joining, have a hole in the middle large enough to 
admit the cable. 

BULGE, or BILGE. That part of the ship which she bears on most when not afloat. It 
may be readily known by drawing a line from the undersidasof the keel to touch the body. 


See Biter. 
BULGEWAYS. Sce Bitceways. | 
BULKHEADS. The various partitions which separate one part of a ship from another. 


Those in the Hold are mostly built with rabbetted or cyphered plank, as are those of the Magazine, 
to keep the powder securely from the cargo, ballast, or stowage in the Hold; and, im ships of 
the Royal Navy the next bulkhead aft keeps the Spirits from the Hold; thus likewise of the Fish 
and Bread-room bulkheads. ‘Those upon the decks are mostly to separate the officers from the 
seamen, as-the ward-room bulkhead, which is composed of doors and panels of joiner’s work ; 
thus, also, the Cabin and Screen Bulkheads ; the latter, im large ships, incloses the Cabin from the 
walk abaft, or Balcony: and, forward, the Galley is inclosed by the beak-head bulkhead. See 
Inboard Works, Plate 4. | 

BUM-KIN, or more properly BOOM-KIN. A projecting piece of oak or fir, on each bow of 
a ship, fayed down upon the False Rail, or Rail of the Head, with its heel cleated against the 
Knight-head in large, and the Bow in small, ships. It is secured outwards by an iron rod or rope 
lashing, which confines it downward to the knee or bow, and is used for the purpose of hauling 
down the fore-tack of the foresail. See Plan of the Head on the Half-breadth Plan, Plate \, 

BURTHEN. The weight or measure that any ship will carry or contain when fit 


for sea. 
BUSHED. Cased with harder metal; as that inserted into the holes. of braces or sheaves to 


prevent their wearing, and, consequently, to take off friction. 

BUTT. The joints of. the planks endwise, also the opening between the ends of the planks 
when worked for caulking. Where caulking is not used, the butts are rabbetted, and must fay 
close. See Planking, Plate 3, and Plans, Plates 5 and 6. Butt also signifies the root or biggest 


end of all timbers, plank, &c. | 
BUTTOCK. That rounding part of the body abaft bounded by the fashion-pieces ; and, at 


the upper part, by the wing transom. 
BUTTOCK LINES. (Qn the Sheer Draught.) Curves, lengthwise, representing the ship as 


cut in vertical sections. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 
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CTERIS PARIBUS. A Latin term used by mathematical writers, signifying literally, the 
rest or all other things being alike or equal. 

CABINS. The apartments partitioned off in several parts of the ship, for the residence of the 
officers, of which the principal is forthe commander. See Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

CABLE. A rope, more than nine inches in circumference, and generally one hundred 
fathoms in length, used to retain the ship at anchor. 

CABLE TIER. The space occupied by the cables on the Orlop Deck. See Orlop Plan, 
Plate 5. 

CALLIPERS. Compasses with circular legs, for taking correctly the diameter or size of 
timber. There is a smaller sort for taking the diameter of bolts or any thing cylindrical. 

CAMBER. Hollow or arching upwards. The decks are said to be cambered when their 
height increase toward the middle, from stem and stern, in the direction of the ship’s length. 

CAMEL. A machine for liffng ships over a bank or shoal, originally invented by the cele- 
brated De Witt, for the purpose of conveying large vessels from Amsterdam over the Pampus. 
They were introduced into Russia by Peter the Great, who obtained the model when he worked 
in Holland, as a common shipwright, and are now used at Petersburgh for lifting ships of war built 
there over the bar of the harbour. A Camel is composed of two separate parts, whose outsides 
are perpendicular, and insides concave, shaped so as to embrace the hull of a ship on both sides. 
Each part has a small cabin, with sixteen pumps and ten plugs, and contains twenty men. They 
are braced to the under part of the ship by means of cables, and entirely inclose its sides and 
bottom. Being then towed to the bar, the plugs are opened, and the water admitted until the 
Camel sinks with the ship, and runsaground. ‘Then, the water being pumped out, the Camel 
rises, lifts up the vessel, and the whole is towed over the bar. ‘This machine can raise the ship 
eleven feet, or in other words, make it draw eleven feet less water. 

CANT. A term signifying the inclination that any thing has from a square or perpendicular. 
Hence the shipwrights say, | 

Cant Bopy, meaning that part of a ship’s body or timbers which form the shape of the body 
forward and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the midship line of the ship; those 
in the forebody inclining to the stem, as those in the afterbody incline to the stern-post. See 
Bopirs. See also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

Cant-Ripsanps, are those ribbands that do not lie in a horizontal or level direction, or square 
from the middle line, but nearly square from the timbers, as the diagonal ribbands. See Riz- 
BANDS, See also Laying-off, Plate 8. 

Cant-TimBers, are those timbers afore and abaft, whose planes are not square with, or per- 
pendicular to, the middle line of the ship. See Laying-off, Plates 3 and 4. 

CANTING. The act of turning any thing completely over, so that the under surface shall 
lie upwards. It is otherwise said to be half or quarter canted. 

CANTING LIVRE. The sameas Console Bracket. See Brackets. 

CAPS. Square pieces of oak, laid upon the upper blocks on which the ship is built, to receive 
the keel. They should be of the most freely grained oak, that they may be easily split out when 
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the false keel is to be placed beneath. The depth of them may be a few inches more than the 
thickness of the false keel, that it may be set up close to the main keel by slices, &c. 

A CAP SCUTTLE. A framing composed of coamings and head ledges, raised above the 
deck, with a flap or top which shuts closely over intoarabbet. See Inboard Works, Plate A. 

CAPSTAN. The machme, formed of a massy column of timber, &c. and used for heaving 
up the anchor or other purposes which require an extraordinary effort. It is composed, as described 
hereafter, of several pieces, strongly united into one body, called the barrel, and put in motion 
by the levers, named Capstan bars, which fit into mortise holes in its head. See Capstan, 
Plate 7. 

CAP§AIN’s STORE ROOM. = See Stort-Rooms. 

CARLINGS. Long pieces of timber, above four inches square, which [ie fore and aft, in 
tiers, from beam to beam, into which their ends are scored. They receive the ends of the ledges 
for framing the decks. The Carlings by the side of, and for the support of, the mast, which re- 
ceive the framing round the mast called the partners, are much larger than the rest, and are 
named the Mast Cariines. Besides these there are others, as the Pump Car.ines, which go 
next without the Mast Carlings, and between which the pumps pass into the well ; (See Plans, 
Plate 5 and 6.) and also the Fire-Hearth Carlings, that let up under the beam on which the fire- 
hearth stands, with pillars underneath, and chocks upon it, fayed up to the ledges for support. 
See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

CARPENTERS’ STORE ROOM. See Storr Rooms. 

CARRICK BITTS. The upright pieces of timber near the ends of the Windlass, in which are 
the Gudgeons for the spindles to work on. See Windlass, Plate '7. 

CARVEL WORK. A term applied to Cutters and Boats, signifymg that the seams of the 
bottom-planking are square, and to be kept tight by caulking as those of ships. It is opposed 
to the phrase CiincHeR-ButLT, which see. 

To CAST. To stretch over any thing, as 

Cast-Kneezs, or those Hanging-Knees which crook or arch over the corner of a gun-port, 
rider, &c. 

CAT-BEAM. See Beam. 

CAT BLOCK. See Brocks. 

CAT-HEADS. The two strong arms of oak projecting from each side of the ship, at the 
fore part of the forecastle, with sheaves in their outer ends for the purpose of hoisting the anchor. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and Plans, Plate 6. 

CAVITY. The hollow formed in the water by an immersed body. See Centre of Caviry. 

CAULKING. Forcing oakum into the seams and between the butts of the plank, &c. with 
iron instraments, in order to prevent the water penetrating into the ship. 

CEILING or FOOTWALING. The inside planks of the bottom of the ship. 

CENTRE. A point equally distant from the extremities of a body or figure. 

CENTRE of CAVITY, or of DISPLACEMENT. The centre of that part of the ship’s 
body which is immersed in the water ; and which is also the centre of the vertical force that the 
water exerts to support the vessel. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

CENTRE of GRAVITY. That point about which all the parts of a body do, in any situa- 
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tion, exactly balance each other. Hence, 1. Ifa body be suspended by this point as the centre 
of motion, it will remain at rest in any position indifferently. 2. If a body be suspended in any 
other point, it can rest only in two positions, viz. when the centre of gravity is exactly above or 
below the point of suspension. 3. When the centre of gravity is supported, the whole body is 
kept from falling. 4. Because this point has a constant endeavour to descend to the centre of 
the earth, therefore—5. When the point is at liberty to descend, the whole body must also descend, 

either by sliding, rolling, ortumbling over. See Gravity. 

CENTRE of MOTION. That point of a body which remains at rest whilst al the other 
parts are in motion about it ; and this is the same, in bodies of one uniform density throughout, 
as the centre of gravity. & 

CENTRE of OSCILLATION. That point in the axis or line of suspension of a vibrating 
body, or system of bodies, in which if the whole matter or weight be collected, the vibrations 
will still be performed in the same time, and with the same angular velocity, as before. 

CENTRE of PERCUSSION, in a moving body, is that point where the percussion or stroke 
is the greatest, and in which the whole percutient force of the body is supposed to be collected. 
Percussion is the impression a body makes in falling or striking upon another, or the shock of 
bodies in motion striking against each other. It is either direct or oblique ; dzrect when the 
impulse is given in a line perpendicular to the point of contact; and oblique when it is given in a 
line oblique to the point of contact. 

CENTRE of RESISTANCE toa fluid. That point in a plane to which, if a contrary force 
be applied, it shall just sustain the resistance. 

CENTRE of ROTATION. This term is synonimous with azis of rotation when confined to 
one pomt as acentre. See Axis. 

CENTRAL FORCES. The powers which cause a moving body to tend towards, or recede 
from, the centre of motion. 

Thus, ifa body A be suspended at the end of a string AC, as a centre, ¢ 
and in that position it receives an impulse in a horizontal direction, it will 
be thereby compelled to describe a circle about the central point. While 
the circular motion continues, the body will certainly endeavour to recede 
from the centre, and the force arising from the horizontal impetus is called 
its centrifugal force. 

With the centrifugal force it acts upon the fixed centre pin, and that, by its immobility, re-acts 
with an equal force on the body, by means of the string, directed towards itself, the centre of 
motion ; whence it is called the centripetal force: and, when we speak of either or both of these 
powers indefinitely, we call them the central forces of the revolving body. 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, That force by which all bodies that move round any other body 
in a curve endeavour to fly off from the axis of their motion. 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE. That force by whicha body is every where impelled or any how tends 
towards some point as acentre. Such is gravity, or that force whereby bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth; and such also is that force, whatever it be, whichretain the planets in their course. 

CHAIN or CHAINS. The links of iron which are connected to the binding that sur- 
round the dead-eyes of the channels, They are secured to the ship’s side by a bolt through 
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the toe-link called a chain-bolt. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and Midship Sections, 
Plate 8. 

CHAIN-BOLT. A large bolt to secure the chains of the dead-cyes, for the purpose of sc- 
curing the mast by the shrouds, Sce Sheer Draught, Plate 1. and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

CITAIN-PLATES. Thick iron plates, sometimes used in merchant ships, which are boltcd 
to the ship's sides, instcad of chains to the dead-cycs, as above. “See Hoy, Plate 23. 

CIHAMFERING. Taking off the sharp edge frem timber or plank, or cutting the edge or 
end of any thing bevel or aslope. : 

CHANNELS. The broad projection or assemblage of planks, fayed and bolted to the shup’s 
sides, for the purpose of spreading the shrouds with a greater angle to the dcad-cyes. They should 
therefore be placed either above or below the upper deck ports, as may be most convenient. But 
it is to be observed that, if placed too high, they strain the sides too much ; and if placed too 
low, the shrouds cannot be made to clear the ports without difficulty. Their disposition will 
therefore depend on that particular which will produce the greatest advantage. ‘They should 
fay to the sides only where the bolts come through, having an open space of about two inclics in 
the rest of their length, to admit a free current of air, and a passage for wet and dirt, in order 
to prevent the sides from rotting. See Sheer Draught, Plate \.and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

CHANNEL WALES. Three or four thick strakes, worked between the upper and lower 
deck ports in two decked ships, and between the upper and middle deck ports im three decked 
ships, for the purpose of strengthening the topside. They should be placed in the best manner 
for receiving the chain and preventer bolts, the fastenings of the deck-knees, &c. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1, and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

CHASE. A score cut lengthwise for a tenon to be fixed in, asthe tenon at the heels of pillars, 
&c. chased about, as “ Chascd about into the carlings.” 

CHASE-PORTS. The ports at the bows, or through the stern of the ship. The former are 
made for the purposc of firmmg at an enemy a-head, and are called bow-chasers. ‘The latter for 
the purpose of firing upon an enemy in pursuit, or for dismasting an encmy that may le athwart 
the stern in order to rake the ship. See Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

CHEEKS. Knees of oak-timber which support the knee of the head, and which they also 
ornament by their shape and mouldings. They form the basis of the head, and connect the 
whole to the bows, through which and the knee they are bolted. Se Sheer Draught and Plan 
of the Iead, Plate |. 

Cueeks are also the circular pieces on the aftside of the Carrick Bitts. See Windlass, Plate 7. 

CHESTREES, Pieces of oak timber fayed and bolted to the topsides, one on each side, 
abaft the fore-channcls, with a sheave fitted in the upper part for the convenience of hauling 
home the main tack See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

CHINE. That part of the waterways, which is Icft the thickest, and above the deck-plank, 
It is bearded back that the lower seam of spirketting may be more conveniently caulked, and is 
gouged hollow in front to forma watercourse. See Alidshin Sections, Plate 8. 

To CHINSE. To caulk slightly with a knife or chisel, those seams or openings that will not 
bear the force required for caulking in a more proper manner. 

D 
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CHISELS. Edged tools, too well known to require a particular description, and used in 
cutting away wood, &c. 

-Cotp Crisezs are short stout chisels made of steel, for cutting iron bolts, &c. 

CHOCKS. Smaller pieces of wood used to make good some deficiency in the main piece, 
as those at the heads and heels of timbers, the frame-knees, &c. See Plans, Plates 5 and 6, 
and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

Cross Cuocgs are larger pieces of oak timber fayed across the dead-wood and heels of the first 
futtocks, to make them equal in height with the floors. In merchant ships they are seldom used. 
Elm for this purpose may be uscd with the same advantage as oak, as along the midships it will 
be equally durable and is less liable to split. See Alidship Sections, Plate 8 

Cuocxs, or Rowtock Cuocks of Boats, are a sort of cleat, fastencd on the gunwale to support 
the tholes. See Pinnacr, Plate 25. 

CHORD LINE. A right line drawn from one end of a circular arch to the other. See 
Circle, Fig. 2. Plate A. 

CIRCLE. A plane figure, bounded by a curve line which returns into itself, and which is 
every where cqually distant from a point within, called its centre. It is the most capacious of all 
plane figures, and has many curious propertics, described by mathematical writers. Its boundary 
is denominated the circumference, and a line passing from side to side through the centre is 
called the diameter. The proportion of the diametcr to the circumfcrence is, as unity, or one, 
to 5,14159265, or nearly as 7to 22. See Circle, Fig.2. Plate A 

CLAMPS. Those substantial strakes worked witian side the itp upon which the ends af the 
beams are placed. See Alidship Sections, Plate 8. 

CLAMPS, HANGING. See Haneinc Camps, 

CLEAN. A term generally used to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body: as 
when a ship is formed very acute or sharp forward, and the same aft, she is said to be clean both 
forward and aft. 

CLEATS. Pieces of wood, of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist 
or support great weights, as Fig. 3, on Plate A, called a Wa/e-cleat; Fig. 4 and 5, Shore- 
cleats ; and Vig.6. a Tapered-cleat, bolted under beams to support them where pillars are 
not uscd. 

CLINCHER-BUILT. A term applied to the construction of some vesscls and boats, when 
the planks of the bottom are so disposed, that the lower cdge of every plank overlays the next 
under it, and the fastenings go through and clinch or turn upon the timbers, It is opposed to 
the term Carvet-work. Sve Section of the Life Boat, Plate 26. 

CLINCHING or Criencuine. Spreading the point of a bolt upon a ring, &c. by beating it 
with a hammer, in order to prevent its drawing. 

CLOSE-QUARTERS. Strong barriers or bulkheads stretching atlwart a merchant ship in 
several places, and bchind which the crew may retreat when boarded by an enemy. They are 
therefore fitted with several small loop-holes, through which the small arms may be fired, with other 
conveniences for the defence of the ship, and the annoyance of the adversary. 

COACH or COUCH. An apartment before the Captain’s cabin. See Plans, Plate 6. 
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COAMING CARLINGS, Those Carlings that inclose the bomb-beds of bomb-vesscls, and 
which are called Carlings because they are shifted occasionally. 

COAMINGS. The raised borders of oak about the edge of the hatches and scuttles, which 
prevent water from flowing down from off the deck. Their inside upper edge has a rabbet to re- 
ceive the gratings. Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

COAT. A covering of paint, or other materials, by which the ship’s sides, &c. are defended 
from the weather. Hence we say, “ Give her a good coat of paint, pitch, &c. 

COBOOSE. A small shifiing kind of house or galley to cover the fire place of some merchant 
ships. It generally stands against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck. 

COCKPIT. That part of the after platform, under the lower deck, between the store-rooms, 
where the wounded are taken down to be dressed in time of action, and where the Surgeon has a 
repository for his medicines, &c. Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 5. 

TO COME UP. To cast loase the forelocks or lashings of a Sett, in order to take in closer 
to the plank. 

COMPANION. In ships of war, the framing and sash lights upon the Quarter-Deck or 
Round-House, through which the light passes to the Commander’s apartments ; and, from the 
upper deck to the Gun or Mess Room in frigates. In merchant ships it is the birthing or hood 
round the ladder way, leading to the master’s cabin, and in small slops is chiefly fur the purpose 
of keeping the sea from beating down. Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 6. 

COMPASS TIMBER. Any timber that is curved in its shape. 

COMPASSING. Crooked or Curved. 

CONE. In geometry, a solid figure, having a circle for its base, and its top terminated in 
a point or vertex, as 7g. 1 and 2, in Plate B. 

When the axis of a cone is exactly vertical, or at right angles with its basc, it is said 
to be a ricuT-cong, as lig. 1. When otherwise, it is called a scaLENOUS or OBLIQUE CONE, 
as Fig. 2. ) 

A right-cone may be supposed to be generated by the revolution of a right angled triangle, 
about its perpendicular Ieg considcred as the axis. If this leg or axis be greater than the base 
of the triangle, or radius of the circular base, then the cone is acute-angled, that is, the angle 
at its vertex is anacute angle. Ifthe leg oraxis be less than the base of the triangle, it will be 
an obluse angled cone ; and, if it be equal, the cone will be a r7ght angled one. The gencral de- 
scription of the gencration of a cone may be considered thus. See Fig. 3. Plate B. 

Ifa lme AZ continually pass through the point A, turning upon that point as a joint, and 
the lower part of it be carried round the circumference BCDE of a circle ; then the space inclosed 
between that circle and the path of the line is a Cone. The circle BCDE being the base, A 
the vertex, and the line AI from the vertex to the centre of the base, is the axis. The other 
part of the revolving line, produced above A, will describe another cone, called the opposite cone, 
having the same common vertex, and axis produced. —_ 

CONIC SECTIONS. The various figures which arise from the scction or cutting of a cone by 
a plane. 

The curves that generally pass under the name of Conic Scctions are three, viz. the Ellipsis, 
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Parabola, and Hyperbola; for, although the triangle and circle are formed by the vertical and 
horizontal sections of a cone, yet they are not usually considered as Conic Sections. 

For, if a right cone be cut directly through its axis, the plane or superficies of that section will 
be a plane isosceles triangle, as LIVG, fig. 4, formed by the lines HV and VG, the sides of the 
cone being the sides of the triangle; HG the diamcter of the base of the cone will be the base of 
the triangle ; and, its axis VC will be the perpendicular height of the same. 

And, if a right cone be cut off in any part by a right line parallel to its base, the plane of that 
section will be a Circle, because the base of the cone is a circle. Such is hg, fig. 4. 

Ifa right conc be cut any where by a right line that cuts both its sides, but not parallel to its 
base, as TS, fig. 5, the plane of that section will be an Ellipsis, commonly called an Oval; that 
is, an oblong or imperfect circle, having several diameters, and two particular centres. 

If any conc be cut into two parts by a right line parallel to one of its sides, as SA, fig. 6, the 
plane of the section, viz. SbBABb, is called a Paradbola. 

If a cone be any where cut by aright line, either parallel to its axis, as SA, fig. '7, or otherwise, 
as xN, in sucha manner that the intersecting line, when continued through one side of the cone, 
as at S or x, will meet with the other side of the conc if it be contmued beyond the vertex V, as 
at T, then is the plane of that section, viz. SpBBABb called an Hypcerbola. 

These five sections, namely, the ériangle, circle, ellipsis, parabola, and hyperbola, are all the 
planes that can possibly be produced from acone. But of them, the three last, as above mentioned, 
are alone called Conic Sections, both by ancient and modern geomcters. 

From the genesis of these sections it may be observed how one section degenerates into another, 
For an ellipsis being that plane of any section of the cone which is between the circle and parabola, 
it will be easy to conceive that there may be great varicty of ellipses produced from the same 
cone; and, when the section comes to be exactly parallel to one side of the cone, then the 
ellipsis degencrates into a parabola. Nowa parabola being that section whose planc is always 
exactly parallel to the side of the cone, cannot vary; as the ellipsis may ; for so soon as it begins 
to move out of that position of being parallel to the side of the conc, it degenerates either into 
an ellipsis or hyperbola. ‘That is to say, if the section inclines towards the plane of the base 
of the cone, it becomes an ellipsis; but if it mclines towards the vertex, it then becomes an 
hyperbola, which is the plane of any section that falls between the parabola and the triangle : 
and, therefore, there may be as many varictics of hyperbolas produced from one and the same 
cone as there may be cllipses. 

In short, a circle may change into an ellipsis, the ellipsis into a parabola, the parabola into 
an hyperbola, and the hyperbola into a plane isosceles triangle. And the centre of the circle, 
which is its focus, divides itsclf into two focuses, or foci, so soon as the circle begins to degenerate 
into an ellipsis: but when the ellipsis changes into a parabola, one end of it flies open, one of 
its foci vanishes, and the remaining focus goes along with the parabola until the latter de- 
generates into an hyperbola. And, when the hyperbola degenerates into a plane isosceles tri- 
ingle, this focus becomes the vertical point of the triangle, namely the yertex of the cone. So 
that the centre of the base of the cone may be said to pass gradually through all the sections 
until it arrive at the vertex, still carrying its /atus-rectum along with it. 
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The latus-rectum, last mentioned, called also parameter, is that constant right line which passes 
through all the three conic sections, as hg, fig. 4; TS, fig. 5; and AS in fig.6and 7. For the 
diameter of a circle, being that right linc which passes through its centre or focus, and by which 
all other right lines drawn within the circle are regulated and valued, may be called the latus 
rectum of the circle; and though it loses the name of diameter when the circle degenerates into 
an ellipsis, yet it retams the name of da/us rectum in all the sections, gradually shortening as 
the focus carries it along from one scction to another, until at last both it and the focus become 
co-incident, and terminate m the vertex of the cone. 

As the science of Conics is of the highest utility in the theory and practice of naval architecture, 
we have entered the more fully into an explanation of “ Conic Sections.” Yor, from the segments 
of circles, and various elliptical curves, are formed the moulds used for constructing the draughts 
and plans of ships; to which may be added, that the bows of all vesscls are, or should be, con- 
structed from the properties of the Cone.—We now proceed to the explanation of a few sub- 
ordinate terms, and the methods of delineating the three sections, in order to keep the subject 
in one connected point of view. But, as it is not consistent with our plan to describe all the pro- 
perties of these figures, those who wish for more information upon the subject may consult the 
treatises of Dr. Ilutton, and other celebrated mathematicians. 

The terms which now remain to be defined are, Ordinate, Sem?-ordinate, Abscisse, Transverse 
and Conjugale Ares, and Parameter. 

I. Orvinates. In general, a right line or lines parallel to cach other, drawn at right angles 
to the axis, and reaching from one side of the section to the other, as the lines GGGG in fig. 8. 
A Simi-orvinate is the half of an ordinate, as KG. 

2, An Anscisse, or Abscissa, is that part (AP, fig. 9.) of the diameter of a curve line intercepted 
between the vertex A of that diamcter and the point P, where any ordinate, or semi-ordinate, 
MP, to that diameter, falls. From this definition it will appear that there are an infinite number 
of variable abscisses in the same curve as well as an infinite number of ordinates. The use of 
the abscisses is, in conjunction with the ordinates, to express the nature of the curves. In the 
common parabola, each ordinate, as PQ, fig. 8, has but one abscisse, PA; in the ellipse the 
ordinate has two abscisses, BM, M.A, (fig. 10.) ; in an hyperbola, fig. 11, it has also two, but they 
lie both on the same side ; and in other curves may have more. 

3. Transversk Axis and Consveate Axis. As the axis is a right line dividing the section 
into two equal parts and cutting all its ordinates at right-angles, if CB, fig. 8, be drawn so as to 
cut the ordinate OPQ at right angles, and divide the section mto two equal parts, then is the 
line CB the axis of the section. The transverse, first, or principal axis of an ellipse, or hyperbola, 
is the axis AB, which in the ellipse, fig. 10, is the longest, and in the hyperbola, fig. 11, cuts the 
curves in the points A and B. The conjugate, or second, axis of an ellipsis is the line CD in 
fig. 10, drawn through the centre, parallel to the ordinate, and perpendicular to the transverse 
axis AB, being the shorter of the two and terminated by the curve. The conjugate axis of an 
hyperbola is the right line EF fig. 11, drawn through the centre C, parallel to the ordinates gITI, 
gH, and perpendicular to the transverse axis AB. In the ellipsis and hyperbola there are two axes 
and no more ; and, in the parabola, only one axis. 
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4. Parameter. A certain constant right line, in each of the three conic sections, otherwise 
called the lafus rectum, above mentioned. It is called parameter or equal measurer, because 
it measures the conjugate axis by the same ratio which is between the two axes themselves, 
being a third proportional to the transverse and conjugate axes in the ellipse and byper- 
bola; and, which is the same thing, a third proportional to an abscisse and its ordinate*in the 
parabola. It is also equal to the double ordinate drawn through the focus of any of the three 
sections, 

To prescrite an Ex.irsr or Evripsts. Let AB (fig. 10.) be the transverse, GD the conjugate, 
and C the centre. With the radius AC describe an arch from the point G, cutting AB in the 
points Ee, which are called the two foci of the ellipse. 

Assume a number of points, as fgh in the transverse AB, then with the radii Ah, Bh, and 
centres Ee, describe the arcs intersecting in I, which will give one point in the cllipse, and so 
with the radii Ag, Af, Bg, Bf, may other points be found. 

And thus, by assuming a number of points, as f,g,h, i the transverse, may be found as many 
points II in the curve as may be desired. Then, with curve moulds, draw the figure through all 
these points. 

A more expeditious method is with a thread, thus : Take a thread of the length of the 
transverse AB, and fasten its ends with two pins in the foci Ee, then stretch the thread, and it 
will reach to ’ in the curve; and, by moving a pencil round within the thread, kceping it always 
stretched, it will trace out the ellipse. 

There are other methods of describing an Ellipsis, but the above are the most gencral, 

To pescrinr or construct a Paratora.—AP (fig. 8.) being an abscisse, and PQ its given 
ordinate, bisect PQ in D, join AD, and draw DB perpendicular to AD; then transfer PB to 
AF and AC in the axis produced, so shall F be what is called the focus. 

Draw sevcral double ordinates GHG, &c. then with the radii CH, CF, CI, CK, &c. from the 
centre I, describe archcs cutting the corresponding ordinates in the points GGG, &c. Lastly, 
with curve moulds, draw the parabolic curve through all these points. 

To construct or Descrize an Hypersoza. Let C (fig. 11.) be the middle of the Hyperbola, 
or the middle of the transverse AB, and BD perpendicular to AB, and cqual to half the con- 
jugate. With the radius CD describe an arch from the centre C, mecting AB, produced, in Ke, 
which are the two focus points of the hyperbola. 

Then, assuming several points f, g,h,i, in the transverse AB, produced, with the radii Af, Bf, 
and centres Ec, describe arches intersecting in the several points k, k, which will be points in the 
hyperbola, and so on with the radii Ag, Ah, Ai, Bg, Bh, Bi. 

And thus, by assuming a number of points as fghi, with the transverse AB produced, there 
will be found as many points K in the curve, or as many more as you please. Then, by curve 
moulds, draw the hyperbolic curve through all these points. 

We have before observed, that the best lines for velocity may be constructed from the curves 
arising from the cone. It is for this reason that we have given the construction of the Ellipsis, 
Parabola, and Hyperbola, as by these the artist may shape his moulds for delineating ships’ bodies, 
or water-lines on the draught, &c. 
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CONOID. In geometry, a solid body generated by the revolution of a conic section about its 
axis, See Conic SECTIONS. 

An Exuuipticat Conoip is a solid formed by the revolution of an ellipsis about one of its 
diameters, and more generally called a SpuErotp. 

A Haneine Conorp is formed by two cones joined together at their base, to which form a 
ship’s body at the floor is somewhat similar when there is much rising. 

An Hyperso.icat Conorp is gencrated by the revolution of an hyperbola about its axis. Sce 
Ilyprerzoua. 

A Parapoticat Conorp is generated by the revolution of a parabola abouts its axis. See 
Paravo.a. 

CONVERSION. The art of lining and moulding timber, plank, &c. with the least pos- 
sible waste. 

COPING. Turning the ends of iron lodging knees so as they may hook into the beams. 

COUNTER. A part of the Stern; the Lower Counter being that arched part of the stern 
immediately above the wing transom. Above the Lower Counter is the Second Coun/er, the upper 
part of which is the under part of the Lights or Windows, The Counters are parted by their rails, 
as the lower counter springs from the tuck-rail, and is terminated on the upper part by the lower 
counter-rail. From the upper part of the latter springs the upper or sccond counter, its upper 
part terminating in the upper counter rail, which is immediately under the Lights. See Sheer 
Draught and Perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1. 

COUNTER-MOULD. The converse of the Mould. See Moutnrina. 

If, when a piece of timber, moulded on both sides, as Breast-hooks, Riders, &c. is intended 
to fay at once, the operation is performed thus: After one edge 1s accurately shaped to the 
Mould, the windings or bevelling are taken square from the picce, and accurately applied to 
the part to which it is to be fayed, and two or three square spots set on the counter side. ‘Then 
the counter mould is laid on the piccc, to answer the corresponding square spots, and they 
agreeing, the piece may be ‘trimmed through to the first moulding edge and will not fail to 
answer. 

COUNTER RAILS. The ornamented rails athwart the stern into which the counters 
finish. See Sheer Draught and Perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1. 

COUNTER-SUNK. The hollows in iron-plates, &c. which are excavated by an instrument 
called a Counter Sunk Bitt, to receive the heads of screws or nails so that they may be flush or 
even with the surface. 

COUNTER TIMBERS. The right-aft timbers which form the stern. The longest run up 
and form the lights, while the shorter only run up to the under part. of them, and help to 
strengthen the counter. ‘The sidc counter timbers are mostly formed of two pieces scarphed 
together in consequence of their peculiar shape, as they not only form the right-aft figure of the 
stern, but partake of the shape of the topside also. See Sheer Draught and Perpendicular 
View of the Stern, Plate 1. 

COVE. The arched moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the taffarel. Sce Sheer 
Draught and Perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1. 
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CRAB. A sort of little Capstan, formed of a kind of wooden pillar, whose lower end works 
in a socket, whilst the middle traverses or turns round in partners which clip it in acircle. In its 
upper end are two holes to receive bars, which act as levers, and by which it is turned round and 
serves as a capstan for raising of weights, &c. By a machine of this kind, so simple in its con- 
struction, may be hove up the frame timbers, &c. of vessels when building. For this purpose 
it is placed between two floor timbers, while the partners which clip it in the middle may be of 
four or five inch plank fastened on the same floors. A block is fastened beneath in the slip, with 
a central hole for its lower end to work in. Besides the Crab here described, there is another 
sort, which is shorter and portable. The latter is fitted in a frame composed of cheeks, across 
which are the partners, and at the bottom a little platform to reccive the spindle. See the 
Jigures of Crabs, Plate C. 

CRADLE. A strong frame of timber, &c. placed under the bottom of a ship in order to 
conduct her steadily in her ways till she is safely launched into water sufficient to float her. Sce 
Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

CRANK. A term applicd to ships built too deep in proportion to their breadth, and from 
which they are in danger of over-setting. 

CRANKS. Pieces of iron shaped as an clbow, &c. and attached to the beams of the quarter 
deck for the capstan bars to be stowed thereon; (See ALidship Sections, Plate 8.) or which are 
driven in the upper part of the taflarcl, to support the stern lanterns, See Sloop of War, 


Plate 10. 
CROAKY. A term applicd to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 


lengths. 

CROSS-CHOCKS. See Cuocks. 

CROSS-SPALES. Deals or fir plank nailed in a temporary manner to the frames of the ship 
at a certain height, and by which the frames are kept to their proper breadths, until the deck- 
knees are fastened. The main and top-timber breadths are the heights mostly taken for spalling 
the frames, but the height of the ports is much better, yct this may be thought too high if the 
ship is long in building. 

CROSS-PIECES. The pieces of timber bolted athwartships to the Bitt-pins, for taking turns 
with the cable, or belaying ropes to. (Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 5 and 6.) 
Also a rack, with belaying pins through it, extending from the Carrick-bitts over the Windlass 
of a merchant ship. 

CROW. An iron lever used to prize about the timbers, or any weight, particularly when in 
such a situation as not to be handled. Crows are of various sorts, some are opened at the end 
with a claw for drawing nails, others have a moveable staple at the end for drawing small bolts or 
large nails. ‘The latter are commonly called Engine Crows. 

CROW-FOOT. The same as Beam-Arm. See Beam-Arm. 

CRUTCHES or CLUTCHES. The crooked timbers fayed and bolted upon the footwaling 
abaft for the security of the hecls of the half-timbers. (Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4.) Also 
stantions of iron or wood whose upper parts are forked to receive rails, spare masts, yards, &c. 


See Yacht, Plate 12. 
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CUDDY. The Cabin abaft, under the roundhouse of East India ships, for the Captain’s 
apartment. See Plate 15. 

CUP. A solid piece of cast-iron, let into the step of the Capstan, and in which the iron 
spindle at the heel of the capstan works. See Capsian, Plate 7. 

CURVE. In geometry, aline which, running in several directions, may be cut by a might 
line in more points than one. 

For Ineiection of a Curve, see INFLecTion. 

For the genesis of particular curves, as the Epicycloid, Cyclotd, &c. see the respective articles 
in the alphabetical arrangement. 

CUTTER. A swift sailing vessel with one mast, more particularly described hereafter. For 
the Cutters of Ships, sce Boats. 

CUTTER-BRIG. See Bric. 

CUTTING-DOWN LINE. The elliptical curve line, forming the upperside of the floor- 
timbers at the middle line. Also the line that forms the upper part of the Knec of the Head 
above the Cheeks. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, on which the cutting down line is represented 
as limiting the depth of every floor timber at the middle line, and also the height of the upper part 
of the dead wood afore and abaft. 

CUTWATER. The Knee of the Head. See that Article. 


CYCLOID. In geometry, acurve of the transcendental 
kind, called also trochoid. It is generated in the following 
manner. If the circle CDH roll on the given strait line /) \\ 
AB, so that all the parts of the circumference be applied to B 
it. one after another, the point C that first touched the line AB in A, by a motion thus compounded 
of a circular and rectilinear motion, will describe the curve ACB, called the Cycloid. 


CYLINDER. In geometry, a solid body, mn form of a rolling stone, supposed to be generated 
by the rotation ofa parallelogram about one of its sides. 


DAGGER. A piece of timber that faces on to the poppets of the bilgeways, and crosses them 
diagonally, to keep them together. ‘The plank that secures the heads of the poppets is called 
the Dagger Plank. The word Dagger seems to apply to any thing that stands diagonally or 
aslant. See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

DAGGER-KNEES. Knees to supply the place of hanging knees. Their sidc arms are 
brought up aslant or nearly to the underside of the beams adjoming. They are chiefly used to 
the lower deck beams of merchant ships, in order to preserve as much stowage in the hold as 
possible. Any strait hanging knees not perpendicular to the side of the beam are in general 
termed Dagger-Knees. 

DAGGER-PLANK. See Daacenr, above. 

DATA, in mathematics, are such things or quantities as are given or known, or assumed as 
known, in order to find thereby other things that are unknown. 

DAVIT. A short beam of fir, trimmed eight square towards the outer-cnd, and used as acranc, 
whereby the flukes of the anchor are hoisted to the Gunwale without injuring the planks of the side. 

i 
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DEAD-DOORS. Doors made of whole deal, with a slit deal lining, fitted in a rabbet to the 
outside of the gallery doors, and bolted within side, to prevent the water from flowing into the 
ship in case the quarter gallery should be carried away. 

DEAD-EYES. Oblate pieces of elm, fixed at the outer edges of the Channels, with three 
holes in each of them, through which the laniards of the shrouds are reeved. See Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1, and Sections, Plate 8. 

DEAD-FLAT. A name given to that timber or frame which has the greatest breadth and 
capacity in the ship, and which is generally called the AZidshtp Bend. In those ships where there 
are several frames or timbers of equal breadth or capacity, that which is in the middle should be 
always considered as Dead-F lat, and distinguished as such by this character ®. The timbers before 
Dead-Flat are marked A, B,C, &c. in order; and those abaft Dead-Flat by the figures 1,2, 3, 
&c. The Timbcrs adjacent to Dead-Flat, and of the same dimensions nearly, are distinguished 
by the characters (A) (B) &c. and (1) (2) &c. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

DEAD-LIGHTS. Shutters for the stern and gallery lights, to prevent the water from gushing 
into the ship in a high sea. They are made of whole deal, with slit deal linings, fitted on the 
outside, and bolted or otherwise fastened within, in bad weather. | 

DEAD-RISING, or Risine Line of the Froor. Those parts of the floor or bottom, through- 
out the ship’s length, where the sweep or curve at the head of the floor timber is terminated or 
inflects to join the keel. Hence, although the rising of the floor at the midship-flat is but a few 
inches above the keel at that place, its height forward and aft increases according to the sharp- 
ness of form in the body. Therefore the rising of the floor in the sheer plan, is a curve line 
drawn at the height of the ends of the floor timbers ; and limited at the main frame, or dead-flat 
by the dead rising: appearing in flat ships nearly parallel to the keel for some timbers afore and 
abaft the midship frame ; for which reason these timbers are called fla/s: but in sharp ships it 
rises gradually from the main frame, and ends on the stem and post. 

DEAD-WATER. The eddy water which the ship draws after her at her seat or line of float- 
ation in the water, particularly close aft. To this particular great attention should be paid in 
the construction of a vessel, especially in those with square tucks, for such bemg carried too low 
in the water, will be attended with great eddies or much dead-water. Vessels with a round 
buttock have but little or no dead-water, because, by the rounding or arching of such vessels 
abaft, the water more easily recovers its state of rest. See the following Chapter on the Action 
of Fluids, &c. 

DEAD-WOOD. That part of the basis of a ship’s body, forward and aft, which is 
formed by solid pieces of timber scarfed together lengthwise on the keel. These should be suf- 
ficiently broad to admit of «4 stepping or rabbet for the heels of the timbers, that the latter may 
not be continued downwards to sharp edges; and they should be sufficiently high to seat the 
floors. Afore and abaft the floors the dead-wood is continued to the cutting down line, for 
the purpose of securing the heels of the Cant-timbers. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

DEAD WORK. See Supernatant. | 

DEALS. Fir Wood, of similar thickness to Plank. 

DECKS. The Decks are in a ship what floors are in a house. They are to support the 
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artillery, stores, &c. and, with the beams, to connect the ship together. Their names arise from 
their situation, as Lower-Deck, Middle-Deck, Upper-Deck, and Quarter-Deck. When a deck 
stretches fore and aft upon one line, without any falls or intervals, it is called a Flush-Deck. The 
space before the fore-most bulkhead, under the Quarter-Deck, is often called the Half-Deck ; 
and, in some North Country ships, the steerage is frequently called by this name. Sce Plans 
of the Decks, Plates 5 and 6. 

DEEP-WAISTED. A term signifying that the height of the topsides is much above the 
upper deck as they are in most vessels in the Royal Navy. 

DEPTH inthe Hotp. The height between the floor and the lower deck. This is one of 
the principal dimensions given for the construction of a ship. It varies according to the height 
at which the guns are required to be carried from the water ; or, according to the trade for which 
a vessel is designed. 

DIAGONAL LINE. A line cutting the body-plan diagonally from the timbers to the 
middle line. It is square with, or perpendicular to, the shape of the timbers, or nearly so, till it 
meets the Middle Line. See Body Plan, Plate 1. 

DIAGONAL RIBBAND. A narrow plank, made to a line formed on the Half-breadth- 
plan, by taking the intersections of the diagonal line with the timbers in the body-plan to where 
it cuts the middle line in its direction, and applying it to their respective stations on the Half- 
breadth-plan, which forms a curve to which the ribband is made as far as the Cant Body extends, 
and the square frame adjoining. Sve Rissanps. See also the Frontispiece. 

DISPOSITION. A draught or drawing representing the several timbers that compose the 
frame of the ship, so that they may be properly disposed with respect to the ports, &c. Sec 
Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2. 

DOG. Aniron implement used by shipwrights, having afang at one, or sometimes at each, 
end, to be driven into any piece for supporting it while hewing, &c. Another sort has a fang in 
one end and an eye in the other, in which a rope may be fastened, and used to haul any 
thing along. 

DOG SHORE. A Shore particularly used in Launching. See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

DOUBLING. Planking of ships’ bottoms twice. It is sometimes done to new ships when 
the original planking is thought to be too thin; and, in repairs, it strengthens the ship, without 
driving out the former fastenings. 

DOVE-TAIL. A score at the end of a piece of wood resembling the end of a dove’s tail, and 
into which a corresponding piece is fitted. It is cut larger within than without for the purpose 
of holding the two pieces together the more firmly. See Half Breadth Plan of the Cutter, 
Plate 14. 

DOVE-TAIL PLATES. Metal plates, formed like Dove-tails, and used to confine the 
heel of the stern-post and keel together. See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

DOWSING CHOCKS. Pieces fayed athwart the Apron and lapped on the Knight-heads or 
inside stuff above the upper deck. 

DRAUGHT. The drawing or design of the ship, upon paper, describing the different parts, 
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and from which the ship is to be built. It is mostly drawn by a scale of one quarter of an inch 
to a foot, so divided or graduated that the dimensions may be taken to one inch. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. 

DRAUGHT or WATER. The Depth of water a ship displaces when she is afloat. See 
Sheer Draught, Plate 1. ; 

DROP. The fall or declivity of a deck, which is generally of several inches. Drops are also 
small foliages of carved work in the stern-munions, &c. 

DRIFT-PIECES. Solid pieces, fitted at the drifts, to form the scroles. They are commonly 
mitered into the gunwale, but should rather be let in with square butts, as the caulking will 
stand better. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

DRIFTS. Those parts where the sheer is raised according to the heights of the decks or 
gangways, and where the rails are cut off and ended by scroles. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

DRIVER. The foremost spur on the bilgeways; the heel of which is fayed to the foreside of 
the foremost poppet, and cleated on the bulgeways, and the sides of it stand fore and aft. It 
is now seldom used. 

IDRUMHEAD. The head of a capstan, formed of semi-circular pieces of elm, which, framed 
together, form the circle into which the capstan-bars are fixed. See Capstan, Plate 7. 

DRUXEY. A state of decay in timber with white spungy veins, the most deceptive of 
any defect. 

DUBBING. Working with an adze. 

DUMB PINTLE. See Pinte. 

DUNNAGE-BATTENS. Pieces of oak or fir, about two inches square, nailed atliwart the 
flat of the orlop, to prevent wet from damaging the cables, and to admit air. Dunnage battens 
are also used in Sail-rooms, and in Magazines, so as to form a vacant space beneath the sails 
and powder barrels. Dunnace, in general, signifies light wood, or similar materials, used to 
elevate the stowage. 


EARS of Boats. The knee-pieces at the ih al on the outside, at the height of the Gun- 
wale. See Launcu, Plate 25. 

EDGING of PLANK. Sawing or hewing it narrower. 

EKEING. Making good a deficiency in the length of any piece by scarphing or butting, 
as at the end of deck-hooks, cheeks, or knees. The Ekeing at the lower part of the Supporter 
under the Cathead, is only to continue the shape and fashion of that part, being of no other 
service. We make this remark because, if the Supporter were stopt short without an ekeing, it 
would be better, as it causes the side to rot, and it commonly appears fair to the eye in but. 
one direction. ‘The Exeine is also the piece of carved work under the lower part of the Quarter- 
piece at the aft part of the Quarter-gallery. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and Plans, 
Plates 5 and 6. 

ELEVATION. The orthographic draught, or perpendicular plan of a ship, whereon the 
heights and lengths are expressed. It is called by shipwrights the SHEER-Dravent. See Plate 1, 
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ELLIPSIS or Exurrse. A curve returning into itself, and produced by the section of aCone 
by a plane cutting both its sides, but not parallel to its base. See Conic Secrions, 

ELLIPTIC or ELLIPTICAL. Belonging to, or having some property of the Ellipsis. 

ELLIPTICAL COMPASSES. A mathematical instrument or machine for describing with 
facility the figure of an ellipsis. 

ENTRANCE. A term applied to the fore part of the ship under the load-water line ; as, 
« She has a fine entrance,” &c. 

EPICYCLOID. In geometry, a curve generated by the revolution of a point of the periphery 
of a circle, by its rolling along the convex or concave side of the periphery of another circle, in 
the same manner that tlie Cycloid is described by the motion of a circle on a strait line. See 
Cycrorn. 

EVEN KEEL. A ship is said to swim on an even keel when she draws the same quantity 
of water abaft as forwards. 


EYE-BOLT. See Botts. 


FACE-PIECE. A piece of elm, generally tabled on to the fore part of the Knee of the 
Head, to assist the conversion of the main piece, and likewise to shorten the upper bolts, 
and prevent the cables from rubbing against them as the knee gets worn. Sce Sloop of War, 
Plate 10. 

FACING. Letting one picce, about an inch in thickness, on to another, in order to 
strengthen it. : 

FAIR. A term to denote the evenness or regularity of a curve or line. 

FALL. The descent of a deck from a fair curve lengthwise, as frequently in the upper deck 
of yachts, or merchant ships, to give height to the commander’s cabin, and sometimes forward 
at the hawse-holes. 

FALLING-HOME, or, by some, Tumstine-Home. ‘The inclination which the topside has 
within from a perpendicular. See Farina. 

FALSE-KEEL. A second keel, composed of clm-plank, or thick stuff, fastened in a slight 
manner under the main keel, to prevent it from being rubbed. Its advantages also are, that, if 
the ship should strike the ground, the false keel will give way, and thus the main keel will be saved ; 
and it will be the means of causirig the ship to hold the wind better. See Shceg Draught, Plate 1. 

FALSE-POST. A piece tabled on to the aft part of the heel of the main part of the stern 
post. It is to assist the conversion and preserve the main post should the ship tail aground. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

FALSE-RAIL. A rail fayed down upon the upper side of the main, or upper rail of the 
head. It is to strengthen the head-rail, and forms the seat of ease at the after end next 
the bow. 

FASHION PIECES. The timbers so called from their fashioning the after part of the ship in 
the plane of projection, by terminating the breadth and forming the shape of the stern. They 
are united to the ends of the transoms and to the dead-wood. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and 
Laying-off, Plate 4. 
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To FAY. To join one piece so close to another that there shall be no perceptible space 
between them. 

FENDERS. Two pieces of oak plank fayed edgeways, perpendicularly, against the topsides 
abreast the main hatchway, to prevent the sides of the ship from being rubbed by the hoisting 
of any thing on board. It appears, however, from the construction of these Fenders, that their 
only use, in the Royal Navy, can be, when any thing is to be parbuckled up the side; and, as 
this is very uncustomary, most weights being hoisted on board by the yard-tackles, or a derrick, 
so that the articles never touch the sides, they are of little use, and had better be dispensed 
with, as they are the means of rotting the sides in the parts on which they are affixed. See 
Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

FIFE-RAIL. A rail formerly let over the timber heads above the Plank-sheers of the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, and formerly worked similar to the plank-sheer, but lately planked up to it, 
excepting the Taffarel Fife Rail. See Stern, Plate 1. 

FIGURE. The principal piece of carved work or ornament at the head of the ship. See 
Sloop of War, Plate 10. 

FILAMENT or a Srream. See Stream. 

FILLING ROOM. A small place in the Maguazine, and lined with lead, and wherein 
the powder is started loosely to fill the cartridges. See Plans, Plate 5. 

FILLING-TIMBERS. The intermediate timbers between the frames that are gotten up 
into their places singly after the frames are ribbanded and shored. See Disposition, Plate 2. 

FILLINGS. Picces of fir fayed between the cheeks of the Head ; and the pieces in general, 
to which no particular denomination is otherwise given, applied or affixed wherever solidity is 
required : such as those, of oak, between the floors to which the Kelson is fayed; and, between 
the timbers, to receive the chain and preventer bolts, &c. 

FINISHINGS. The carved ornaments of the Quarter Galleries. Those below the lower 
stool are called the Lower-fintshings ; and those above the upper stool, the Upper-finishings. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

FIRE HEARTH. The fire-place and conveniencies in the Gallery for cooking the provisions 
for the people. It is composed of a grate, iron-boilers, ovens, a smoke-jack, &c. 

FISH-ROOM. A place parted off in the after-hold, by bulkheads, between the Spirit-Room, 
Bread-Room, and Powder-Room. It was formerly used for stowing the salt-fish to be consumed 
on board, a practice long since discontinued. It is now used for the stowage of coals, and some- 
times for spirits, when the ship is destined for along voyage. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

FIXED-BLOCKS. Those blocks that come through the sides and are bolted, as the Sheet, 
Tack, and Brace, Blocks. See Brocxs. See also Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2. 

FLAIRING. The reverse of Falling or Tumbling-Home. As this can be only in the fore- 
part of the ship, it is said that a ship has a flairing-bow, when the topside falls outward from a 
perpendicular. Its uses are, to shorten the Cathead, and yet keep the anchor clear of the bow. 
It also prevents the sea from breaking in upon the Forecastle. See the Sloop of War, 
Plate 10. . 

FLATS. A name given to the timbers a-midships that have no bevellings, and are similar to 
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dead-flat, which is distinguished by this character ®. See Duap-puat. See also Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. 

FLEXURE. The bending or curving of a line or figure. See Inrtecrep Curves. 

FLIGHT. A sudden rising, or a greater curve than sheer, as the cheeks, Catheads, &c. 

FLIGHT of the TRANSOMS. As the ends or arms of the transoms, being gradually closed 
in proportion to their distance from the Wing transom, downwards, become more narrow as they 
approach the keel, the general figure or curve which they thus describe, similar to the rising of 
the Floors, is called the Flight of the Transoms. 

FLOOR. The bottom of a ship, or all that part on each side of the keel which ap- 
proaches nearer to a horizontal than a perpendicular direction, and whereon the ship rests when 
aground, 

FLOOR-HOLLOW. The inflected curve that terminates the floor next the keel, and to which 
the floor hollow mould ismade. See Moulds, Plate 1 of Laying-off.- 

FLOOR-RIBBAND. The ribband next below the floor-heads which supports the floors. 
This ribband should be well shored, and great pains should be taken to keep it fair and level, as 
the whole fabric depends very much thereon. See Plate 1, of Laying-off. 

FLOOR SWEEPS. The Radii that sweep the heads of the Floors. Sce Frames. Sce also 
Sheer Draught and Body Plan, Plate 1. 

FLOORS, or Fioor Timbers. ‘The timbers that are fixed athwart the keel, and upon which 
the whole frame is erected. They generally extend as far forward as the fore-mast, and as far 
aft as the after square timber ; and, sometimes, one or two cant-floors are added. See Frames. 
See also Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

FLUSH. With a continued even surface: As 4 FLUSH DECK, which is a deck upon one 
continued line, without interruption, from fore to aft. 

FOCUS, in geometry and conic sections. Certain points in the parabola, ellipsis, and hy- 
perbola, where the rays reflected from all parts of these curves concur and meet. See Conic 
SECTIONS. 

The Foc of an Ex.ipsis are two points in the longest axis, from which, as centres, the figure 
is described. 

If from the Foci two right lines be drawn, meeting each other in the periphery of the ellipsis, 
their sum will be equal to the longest axis; and therefore when an ellipsis and its two axis are 
given, and the foci are required, you need only take half the longest axis with compasses, and 
setting one foot in the end of the shorter, the other foot will cut the longer in the focus 
required. 

The Focus of an HyPersoua is that point in the axis through which the datus rectum passes ; 
when, if any two right lines are drawn meeting in either of the opposite hyperbolas, their dif- 
ference will be equal to the principal AXIS. 

The Focus of a PARABOLA, is a point in the axis within the figure, distant from the vertex one- 
fourth part of the latus rectum, 

FOOT SPACE RAIL. The rail that terminates the foot of the balcony, and in which 
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the ballasters step, if there be no Pedestal Rail. It rabbets over the ends of the deals of the deck. 
See Sheer Draught and Perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1. 

FOOT-WALING, or Futtiine, or Ceizina. The inside plank of the ship’s bottam. See 
Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

FORE. The distinguishing character of all that part of a ship’s frame and materials which lie 
toward the stern. 

FORE and AFT. In the direction of the ship’s length from head to stern. 

FORE BODY. That part of the ship’s body, afore the Midships or Dead-flat. See Bonus. 
This term is more particularly used in expressing the jigure or shape of that part of the ship. 
See Body Plan, Plate 1. 

FORE-CASTLE. The short deck above the upper deck forward. See Plans, Plate 6. 

FORE-FOOT. The foremost piece of the Keel. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

FORE-LOCK. A thin circular wedge of iron, used to retain a bolt in its place, by being 
thrust through a mortise hole at the point of the bolt. It is sometimes turned or twisted round 
the bolt to prevent its drawing. 

FORE-MOST. Nearest to the head of the ship. 

FORE PEEK. Close forward under the lower deck. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, 
Plate 5. 

FORK-BEAM. Sce Biams. 

FORWARD. In the fore-part of the ship. 

FRAMES. The bends of timber which form the body of the ship; each of which is composed 
of one floor-timber, two or three futtocks, and a top-timber on each side; which, being united 
together, form the frame. Of these frames, or bends, that which incloses the greatest space is 
called the midship or main frame or bend. The arms of the floor timber form a very obtuse angle ; 
and in the other frames, this angle decreases or gradually becomes sharper, fore and aft, with 
the middle line of the ship. ‘Those floors which form the acute angles afore and abaft are called 
the Rising Floors. Sce Body Plan, Plate \,and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

A frame of timbers is commonly formed by arches of circles called Sweeps, of which there are 
generally five: Ist. The Floor Sweep, which is limited by a line in the’ Body Plan perpendicular 
to the plane of elevation, a little above the keel; and the height of this line above the keel is 
called the Dead Rising. The upper part of this arch forms the head of the floor timber, 2nd. 
The Lower Breadth Sweep ; the centre of which is in the line representing the lower height of 
breadth. 3rd. The Reconciling Sweep 5 this sweep joins the two former, without intersecting 
either ; and makes a fair curve from the lower height of breadth to the rising line. Ifa straight 
line be drawn from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of the floor sweep, the form of 
the midship frame below the lower height of breadth will be obtained, 4th. The Upper Breadth 
Sweep ; the centre of which is in the line representing the upper height of breadth of the timber. 
This sweep described upwards forms the lower part of the top timber. 5th. The Zop-Zimber 
Sweep, or Back Sweep, is that which forms the hollow of the top-timber. This hollow is, however, 
very often formed by a mould, so placed as to touch the upper breadth sweep, and pass through 
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the point limiting the half-breadth of the top-timber. See Disposition of the Frame, Plaie2, See 
also the Frontispiece. 

FRAME TIMBERS. The various timbers that compose a frame bend ; as the floor timber, 
the first, second, third, and fourth, futtocks, and top timber, which are united, by a proper 
shift, to each other, and bolted through each shift. They are often kept open, for the advantage 
of the air, and fillings fayed between them in wake of the bolts. Some ships arc composed of 
frames only, and are supposed to be of cqual strength with others of larger scantling. See 
Disposition, Plate 2. See also Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

FRIEZING. The ornamental carving or painting above the drift-rails, and likewise round 
the stern or bow. It is generally a representation of foliage or emblematic trophies of war, &c. 

FULCRUM. The prop of support of a lever in lifting or moving a heavy body. 

FURRENS. Pieces to supply the deficiency of timber the moulding way. 

FUTTLING. See Footwauixe. 

FUTTOCKS. The separate pieces of timber of which the frame timbers are composed. They 
are named according to their situation, that nearest the kecl being called the first futtock, the 
next above, the second futtock, &c. SceVramers. See also Afidship Sections, Plate 8. 


GALLERY. The long narrow compartinent, or balcony, projecting from the stern and 
quarters of a large ship. “The Stern gallery is usually decorated with a ballustrade. Sce QuaRTER 
Gaitrrits. See also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

GALLEY. The place appointed for the fire-hearth and the use of the cooks. It is generally 
under the Forecastle or the fore part of the ship. Sce Plan of Upper Deck, Plate 6. 

GAMMONING-HOLE. A mortise hole cut through the knee of the head, between the 
cheeks, through which the rope passes that gammons the bowsprit. See Sloop of War, 
Plate 10. 

GANGBOARDS. The narrow platforms within the sides, next the Gunwales, which connect 
the quarter deck to the forecastle. Ekach is composed of three or four Prussia deals fayed and 
bolted together edgewise. See Plan of Quarter Deck and Forecastle, Plate 6. 

GANGWAY. The entrance into the ship by the steps on the side, which, of course, is best 
when flush with the quarter-deck. Sce Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and Plan of Quarter Deck and 
Forecastle, Plate 6. 

A Fixt Ganeway is a continuation of the quarter-deck to a knee before it, so as to form the 
gangway when the quarter-deck of itself reaches not forward enough. ‘There is sometimes 
a fixed gangway, made at the aft part of the forecastle in large ships, when the waist is longer 
than the customary length of a deal. See Plan of Quarter-Deck and Forecastle, Plate 6. 

GARLANDS. See Suot-Gartanps. " 

GARBOARD STRAKE. That strake of the bottom which is wrought next the keel, and 
rabbets therein. See Planking, Plate 3. 

GENESIS, among mathematicians, signifies the formation or production of some figure or 
quantity. 7 

GENERATING LINE, or Ficurz, in Geometry, is that line, which by its motion produces 

F 
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any plane or solid figure. Thus aright line moved any way parallel to itself generates a paral- 
lelogram ; moved round a point in the same plane with one end fastened in that point, it generates 
a circle. One entire revolution of a circle, in the same plane, generates the cycloid; and the 
revolution of a semi-circle round its diameter generates a sphere. See CycLorp and SpueEre. 

GOOGINGS or GupagEons. The hinges upon which the rudder traverses. See Rudder, in 
Sheer Draught, Plate 1, Also the the metal pieces upon which a windlass works. 

GOOSE-NECK. A large iron hook fixed with a strap at the after end of the main channel 
to stow the studding-sail boom in. 

A SHIFTING GOUSE NECK is a sort of iron cléat confined near the foremost end of the Tiller by 
means of thin iron plates, one on each side, which are bolted through the tiller, so that the goose- 
neck may move forward between the plates as in a grove. Its use is to shift forward as the 
tiller may shrink and go aft, to be kept fast in the rudder. The goose-neck is fastened by two 
screw eye-bolts, which go through it, and jamb it upon the tiller. Sec the Tiller and Goose- 
neck in the Jnboard Works, Plate 4, and Upper Deck Plan, Plate 6. 

GRAIN-CUT. Cut athwart the grain; as when the grain of the wood does not partake of 
the shape required. For instance, if a knee be cut out of a broad straight grained plank, it is 
evident that the grain being cut across, would be very short in one or both the arms. 

GRATINGS. The lattice coverings of the hatchways, which are made with openings to 
admit air, or light, by cross battens and ledges. The openings should never be so large as to 
admit the heel of a man’s shoe, as they may otherwise endanger those who pass over them. 

GRAVITY. That quality by which bodies naturally tend downwards and towards a centre. 

Gravity may be considered as a property of matter, which, although not cssential, is universal ; 
and, in one sense, inseparable from it. ‘That is, all matter, however modified, and all bodics, 
have a gravitation or attraction towards each other. 

All bodies on or near the Earth have a gravity, or weight, or a tendency towards its centre, or 
at least perpendicular to its surface;; and this law is found universally to hold with respect to all 
known bodies and matter in nature. It is therefore acknowledged as a principle or law of nature, 
that all bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, mutually gravitate towards each other. 

Bodies immersed in fluids have two kinds of gravity, the one adsolute and the other relative. 
By the former is meant the whole force wherewith a body tends downwards ; and, by the 
latter, the excess of gravity whereby a body tends downwards more than the fluids which 
surround it. 

Speciric Gravity, called also relative, comparative, and apparent gravity, is that by which 
one body is said to be heavier or lighter than another of adifferent kind. ‘Thus lead is said to 
be specifically heavier than cork ; because, supposing an equal bulk of each, the one would be 
heavier than the other. - 

Hence it follows, that.a body specifically heavier than another is also more dense; that is, 
contains a greater quantity of matter under the same bulk, because bodies weigh in proportion 
to the quantity of matter they contain. 

If a solid be immersed in a fluid of the same specific gravity with itself, it will remain sus- 
pended therein, in whatever part of the fluid it is placed: but, if the body immersed is specifically 
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heavier than the fluid, it will subside to the bottom. On the contrary, if the body is specifically 
lighter than the fluid, it will rise to the top. 

A body being laid on the surface of a fluid specifically heavier than itself sinks in it till the im- 
mersed part has displaced a quantity of fluid whose weight is equal to that of the whole body : 
and a body suspended in a fluid specifically lighter than itself loses a part of its weight equal to that 
of the fluid of the same bulk. See Speciric Gravity. 

GRIPE. A piece of elm timber that completes the lower part of the knee of the head, and 
makes a finish with the fore-foot. It bolts to the stem, and is farther secured by two plates of 
copper in form of a horse-shoe, and therefrom called by that name. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

GROMMETS ror Boats. Wreaths of rope which confine the oars to the pins in the 
Gunwale. 

GROUNDWAYS. Large pieccs of timber, gencrally defective, which are laid upon piles 
driven in the ground, across the dock or slip, in order to make a good foundation to lay the 
blocks on, upon which the ship is to rest. 

GUARD-IRONS. Carved or arched bars of iron fixed over the carved work of Yachts, &c 
particularly over the head and quarter pieces, to prevent their being damaged. 

(SUNNER’s STORE-ROOM. See Store-Rooms. 

GUN-ROOM. The after part of the lower deck, parted off for the accommodation of the 
subaltern officers. See Plans, Plate 5. 

GUNWALE. That horizontal plank which covers the heads of the timbers between the 
main and fore drifts. See Sheer Draught, Plaie 1. 

GUY. A rope extended from the head of sheers, and made fast at a distance on each side, 
by which they are kept steady. 


HAIR BRACKET. The moulding which terminates the fore ends of the head rails, comes 
at the back of the figure, and breaks in fair with the upper check. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

HALF-BREADTH PLAN.  Sce Puan. 

HALF-BREADTH or tue RISING. <A curve in the Floor plan, which limits the distances 
of the centres of the floor sweeps from the middle line of the body plan. See [Zalf-Breadth 
Plan, Plate 1. 

HALF-PORTS. A sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted to the stops of those ports which 
have no hanging lids. ‘They have a hole cut in them for the gun to go through, 

HAILF-TIMBERS. The short timbers in the cant bodies which are answerable to the lower 
futtocks in the square body. See Disposition, Plate Q. 

HAMMACOE or HAMMOCK RACKS. The battens nailed to the sides of the beams, 
and to which the sailors hang their hammocks and bedding. 

HAMMERS. The tools used by shipwrights for driving nails and drawing bolts. Claw- 
Hammers are the most convenient for the former purpose, having a claw at one end to draw 
the nail out if it splits or rucks in driving. Clench Hammers should be made of hard steel, with 
one flat end for clenching, and a face for smoothing the clench. 

HANCE or HANCH. A sudden fall or break, as from the drifts forward and aft to the 
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waist. Also those breaks in the rudder, &c. at those parts where it suddenly becomes narrower. 


See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

HANDSPEC. A wooden bar, made of tough ash, and used as a lever to prize or remove 
great weights. 

HAND SCREWS or JACKS, double or single. The Engine repre- 
sented in the margin, used to cant beams or other weighty timbers. 
It consists of a box of elm, containing cogged iron wheels, of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is put in motion by a 
winch on the outside, and is called either single or double, according to its 
increasing force. The outer figure here shewn represents the inside work 





separately. 
HANGING. Declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, as the hanging of 


the decks, hanging of the sheer, &c. 

HANGING-CLAMP. A semicircular iron, with a foot at each end, to receive nails, by 
which it is fixed to any part of a ship, to hang stages to, &c. 

HANGING-KNEE. Those knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or perpendi- 
cular. See Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

HARPINS. Pieces of oak, similar to mbbands, but trimmed and bevelled to the shape of 
the body of the ship, and holding the fore and after cant bodies together until the ship is planked. 
But this term is mostly applicable to those at the bow; hence arises the phrase “ clean and full 
harpin,” asthe ship at this part is more or Jess acute. See Plate 8 of Laying-off. 

HARRIS-CUT. This term is applied when the edges of planks are cut to an under bevelling, 
to fay one on another, as the birthing or sides of the well, so that no ballast may get in at the joints. 

HATCHES. The covering for the Hatchways. 

HATCHWAYS. The Square or oblong openings in the middle of the decks, for the con- 
venience of lowering down goods ; forming also the passages from one deck to another and into 
the Hold, &c. See Plans of Decks, Plates 5 and 6. : 

HAWSE-HOOK. The Breasthook over the Hawse-holes. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

HAWSE-PIECES. The timbers which form the bow of the ship, whose sides stand fore and 
aft, or nearly so; that is, parallel to the middle line of the ship. See Disposition, Plate 2, and 
Plate 7 of Laying-off. ’ 

HEAD. The upper end of any thing; but more particularly applied to all the work fitted 
afore the stem, as the Figure, the Knee, Rails, &c. Sce Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

A Scroutz Heap signifies that there is no carved or ornamental figure at the head, but that 
the termination is formed and finished off by a volute, or scroll turning outwards. A Fipp.ie 
Heap signifies a similar kind of finish, but with the scroll turning aft or inwards. 

HEAD-LEDGES. The ‘thwartship pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways. See 
Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

- HEAD-RAILS. Those rails in the Head which extend from the back of the figure to the 
cathead and bows, which are not — ornamental to the frame, but useful to that part of ane 
ship. See Sheer Draught, Plate | 
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HEAD-TIMBERS. The pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. They are bolted 
through their heels to the cutting-down of the knee, and unite the whole together. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. 

HEEL. The lower end of a tree, timber, &c. A ship is also said to J/eel when she is not 
upright but declines towards the stern. 

HEIGHT of BREADTH LINES, Upper and Lewer. The two curved lines described on 
the Sheer-plan, at the height of the main-breadth, or broadest part of the ship, at each timber. 
In the Body-plan, they are horizontal lines at those heights on which the Main-breadths of 
each timber are set off. In those lines are féund the centres for sweeping the lower and upper 
breadth sweeps. See Main Brraptu. See also Sheer Draught, and Body-plan, Plate 1. 

HELM. The whole of the machinery astern which serves to steer or guide the ship, as the 
rudder, the tiller, the wheel, &c. See Jnboard Works, Plate 4. 

HELM-PORT. That hole through the counter, through which the head of the rudder passes. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

HELM-PORT TRANSOM. The piece of timber placed athwart the inside of the counter 
timbers at the height of the Helm-Port. It is bolted through every stern timber, and knee’d at 
each end for the security of that part of the ship. See Perpendicular View of the Stern, in 
Plate 1. 

HELVE. The handle of axes, adzes, mauls, &c. 

HETEROGENEOUS or Mleteroceneat. Any thing consisting of parts of dissimilar kinds, 
in opposition to Homogeneous. In mechanics, it is expressive of bodies of unequal density in 
different parts of their bulk ; or of such whose gravities in different parts are not proportionable 
to the bulk of the whole ; whereas bodies equally dense or solid in every part, or whose gravity is 
proportionable to their bulks, are said to be homogeneous. 

HOGGING. See sroken Backep. A ship is said to Hog when the middle part of her 
keel and bottom are so strained as to curve or arch upwards. This term is therefore opposed to 
Sagging, which, applied in a similar manner, means, by a different sort of strain, to curve 
downwards. 

HOLD. That part of the ship below the lower deck, between the bulkheads, which is re- 
served for the stowage of ballast, water, and provisions, in ships of war, and for that of the 
cargo in merchant-vessels. | 

HOLLOW-MOULD._ The same with Floor-Hollow, which see. Sometimes the back 
sweep which forms the upper part of the top-timber is called the Top-timber Hollow. See 
Moulds, Plate 1 of Laying-off. 

HOMOGENEOUS. Of a like kind throughout, and having the same nature and 
properties. 

HOOD. The name given to all the foremost and aftermost. planks of the bottom, both within- 
side and without. Also acovering to shelter the mortar in Bomb-vessels. In merchant ships it is 
the birthing round the ladder way. See Companion. 

HOODING ENDS. Those ends of the planks which — in the rabbets of the stem and 
stern post. 
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HOOK of the Decks. See Breast-Hooks. 

HOOKING. The act of working the edge of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a 
manner that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. See Kelson Scarphs, Inboard Works, 
Plate 4, and Sheer Strakes, Planking, Plate 3. 

HORIZONTAL RIBBANDS. Those ideal ribbands, used in laying off, which are taken 
off level or square with the middle line of the ship’s body. See Rissanps. 

HORN or HORNING. Placing or proving any thing to stand square from the middle line 
of the ship, by setting an equal distance thereon from each side of the middle line ; then bring- 
ing the same distances equally from some fixed spot in the middle line by a batten or staff of 
some length. 

HORSE. The round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back of the figure in 
the Head, with stantions, and to which is attached a netting for the safety of the men who have 
occasion to be in the Head. Also the cross picce of timber tenoned on to the heads of the bitts 
for the booms to rest upon. 

HORSE-IRON. An iron fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to horse-up or 
harden in the oakum. 

HORSE-SHOES. Large straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and let into the 
stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they are bolted together to sccure the gripe to 
the stem. 

HULL. The whole frame or body of a ship, exclusive of the masts, yards, sails, and 
rigging. 

HYDROSTATICS. That science which treats of the weight, pressures, motion, and equili- 
bria, of fluids; and which ought, therefore, to be thoroughly understood by every shipwright 
desirous of possessing a competent knowledge of the theoretic principles of his art. 

Hyprauvtics ts that part of Statics which considers the mofion of fluids, with the application 
thereof to machinery, and is distinguished from Hydrostatics in this, that the latter is supposed 
mercly to explain the equilibrium of fluids, or the gravitation of fluids at rest. T'rom the im- 
mediate relation betwcen the two, it however frequently happens, that they arc considered as 
one, and indiscriminately denominated cither Hydrostatics or Hydraulics. 

HYPERBOLA. A figure made by the section of a cone. See Conic SEcTions. 


JAMBS for fixing the Licuts. Thick broad pieces of oak, fixed up endways, and between 
which the magazine lights are fitted. Sce Magazine Plan, Plate 5. 

IMPETUS. The force with which one body strikes or impels another. 

To IMPINGE. To dash or strike against ; to clash with. 

IMPULSION or a Fiuip. The influence or action of a fluid in motion on a solid body, as 
of a stream or current of water on that of a ship. 

Direct Imputse expresses the action of a particle, filament, or stream, of fluid, when meeting 
the surface perpendicularly, or when the surface is perpendicular to the direction of the stream. 

ABSOLUTE ImputseE means the absolute pressure on the impelled surface, arising from the 
action of the fluid, whether striking the surface perpendicularly or obliquely ; or, it is the force 
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impressed on the surface, or tendency to motion which it acquires, and must be opposed by an 
equal force in the opposite direction, in order that the surface may be maintained in its place. 
This pressure is always perpendicular to the surface: it having been determined, by universal 
experience, that the mutual actions of bodies on each other are always exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to the touching surfaces; as, when one billiard ball is struck by another, moving 
in any direction whatever, the first ball always moves off in the direction perpendicular to the 
plane which touches the two balls in the point of contact or impulse. 

RELATIVE Or EFFECTIVE Imputss is the pressure on the surface estimated 
in some particular direction. Thus BC, in the annexetl figure, may re- 
present the sail of a ship, impelled by the wind blowing in the direction 
DC. AO may be the direction of the ship’s keel, or the line of her 
course. ‘The wind strikes the sail in the direction GH parallel to DC ; 
the sail is urged or presscd in the direction AI, perpendicular to BC. 
But we are interested to know what tendency this will give the ship to move in the direction 
AO ; and this is the relative or effective impulse. 

The Anete of IncrpEnce of the wind (which has been already defined under the article ANGLE) 
is the angle contained between the direction of the wind GA and the plane BC. 

The Anete of Ositauity is the angle OAC contained between a plane, BC, and the direc- 
tion AO, in which it may be required to estimate the impulsion of a fluid, &c. which comes 
in the direction GA. | 

IN anp OUT. A term sometimes used for the scantling of the Timbers the moulding way, 
but more particularly applied to those bolts in the knees, riders, &c. which are driven through 
the ship’s sides, or athwartships, and therefore called * Jn and out Bolts.” 

INBOARD. Within the ship; as the Inboard Works, &c. See Plate 4. 

INCIDENCE. The direction in which one body strikes or falls upon another. The angle 
made by the line of direction upon the plane of the receiving body is called the Angle of Incidence. 
See ANGLE, and Fig. 2, Plate A. 

INCLINED PLANE. A plane that makes an oblique angle with the horizon. 

INFLECTED CURVES. Such curves as have a point of inflection, and which, being con- 
tinued, turn a contrary way ; as the water lines abaft, of ships in general. 

INNER POST. A piece of oak timber, brought on and fayed to the foreside of the main stern- 
post, for the purpose of seating the Transoms upon it. It is a great security to the ends of the 
planks, as the main post is seldom sufficiently afore the rabbet for that purpose, and is alsoa 
great strengthener to that part of the ship.. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

INTERSECTION. The point in which one line crosses another. 

JOINT. The place where any two pieces are united. This term is, however, more par- 
ticularly used to express the lines which are laid down in the mould-loft for the purpose of 
making the moulds for the timbers, as those lines exhibit the shape of the body between every 
two timbers, which is hence called the Joznt. 

IRONS. The tools used by the caulkers for driving in the oakum. 
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KEEL. The main and Jowest timber of a ship, extending longitudinally from the stem to 
the stern post. It is formed of several pieces, which are scarphed together endways, and form 
the basis of the whole structure. Of course it is usually the first thing laid down upon the 
blocks for the construction of the ship. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

KEEL STAPLES. See Sraptes. 

KEELSON or, more commonly, KELSON. The timber, formed of long square pieces of 
oak, fixed within the ship exactly over the keel, (and which may therefore be considered as the 
counter part of the latter) for binding and strengthening the lower part of the ship; for which 
purpose it is fitted to, and laid upon, the middle of the floor timbers, and bolted through the 
floors and keel. Sve Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

KIEVELS. Pieces of oak plank, shaped like timber heads, and 
fixed into mortises cut through other pieces that are fastened to 
the insides of the ship. They answer the purpose of timber heads 
to belay ropes to. 

KEVEL or CAVEL HEAD BLOCKS. A Sort of Blocks, 
having a sheave hole or two, cut through fore and aft, and which are 
bolted to the ship’s sides, nearly opposite the masts, to reeve ( ari 
the lifts, &c. poole 

KEY. A dry picce of oak, &c. cut tapering, to drive into scarphs that have hook-butts. 

KILN. A convenience for heating planks to make them pliable. A Steam-Kiln is a trunk 
composed of deals, grooved neatly into each other, which is generally from three to four feet 
square, and from forty to sixty feet in length, having a door at each end. It is confined 
together by bolts driven through it at certain distances, which answer for bearers to rest the 
plank upon, and it is supported upon brick-work. Beneath it, in the middle, is a large iron 
or copper boiler, or sometimes two boilers, which are then fixed near each end, the steam 
from which, issuing into the trunk, enters the pores of the plank and makes it pliable. 

A Boiler Kiln is shaped similar to the former, but with an open top. It is formed of sheets 
of copper rivetted together, and is fixed in brick work. Under each end, or in the middle, 
are furnaces to make the water boil, when the plank is in. The upper part is covered with 
shutters that are hoisted occasionally by small tackles. The dimensions, &c. of a copper boiler 
m one of the Royal Yards are, length, forty feet ; breadth, at the ends, four feet three inches, 
and in the middle, six feet ; depth, two feet ten inches ; and weight fifty-three cwt. three qrs. 
seven Ib. . 

KNEES. The crooked pieces of oak timber by which the ends of the beams are secured to the 
sides of the ship. Of these, such as are fayed vertically to the sides are called Hanging-Knees, 
and such as are fixed parallel to, or with the hang of, the deck, are called Lodging-Knees. See 
Midship Sections, Plate 8, and Plans of Gun-deck, Plate 5. 

KNEE TIMBER. That sort of crooked timber which forms, at its back or elbow, an angle 
of from forty-five to twenty-four degrees, with a line preduced or continued in the direction 
of one of its outer sides. If it forms the greater angle, it is the more valuable on that account. 
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But if the angle so formed at the back be more acute, the wood is said to be raking, and is 
proportionally less valuable, being of the less utility for the formation of knees, &c. 

KNEE of the HEAD. The large flat timber fayed edgeways upon the fore-part of the stem. 
It is formed by an assemblage of pieces of oak coaked or tabled together edgewise, by reason of 
its breadth, and it projects the length of the Head. Its fore-part should form a handsome scr- 
pentine line, or inflected curve. The principal pieces are named the AMain-mece and Lacing. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

KNIGHT-HEADS, or Bottarp Timsers. Large oak timbers fayed and bolted to each side 
of the stem, the heads of which run up sufficiently above the head of the stem to support the 
bowsprit, care being taken to cast them sufficiently open above the stem to the diameter of the 
bowsprit. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

KNUCKLE. A sudden angle made on some timbers by a quick reverse of shape, such 
as the knuckle of the counter-timbers, &c. See Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2. 

KNUCKLE TIMBERS. Those top timbers in the fore body whose heads stand perpen- 
dicular, and form an angle with the flair or hollow of the topside, This work is the best when 
the touch or knuckle is at the plank sheer. See Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2. 


LABOURSOME. Subject to labour, or to pitch and roll violently in a heavy sea, by 
which the masts and even the hull may be endangered. Jor, by a successive heavy roll the 
rigging becomes loosened, and the masts at the same time may strain upon the shrouds with an 
effort which they will be unable to resist ; to which may be added, that the continual agitation 
of the vessel loosens her joints, and makes her extremely leaky. 

LACING. One of the principal pieces that compose the Knee of the Head, which runs up 
to the top of the Hair-Bracket, and to which the figure and rails of the Head are secured. See 
Plate 8 of Laying-Of. 

LADDERS. Ladders are in a ship for the same purpose as stairs in a house, for the con- 
venience of ascending or descending from one deck to another. 

LADDER-WAYS. The openings in the decks wherein the Jadders are placed. Sce Plans, 
Plates 5 and 6. 

LANDING STRAKE, in Boats, The upper strake but one. 

LANTERNS. The machines made of tin and glass, to contain candles for the transmission 
of light to those parts of the ship where an unscreened candle cannot be placed, or where it 
‘ould be dangerous, as on the Poop, in the Magazine, Store-rooms, &c. 

To LAP OVER or UPON. The mast carlings are said to lap upon the beams by reason 
of their great depth, and head-ledges at the ends lap over the coamings. 

LAPS. The remaining part of the ends of carlings, &c. which are to bear a great weight 
or pressure ; such as the capstan-step. See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Capstan, Plate 7. 

LAP-SIDED. A term expressive of the condition of a vessel when she will not swim upright, 
owing to her sides being unequal. | 

LARBOARDSIDE. The left-hand side of the ship, when looking forward from the stern. 

LATUS RECTUM. Inconic sections, the same with Parameter. See Conic Srctions. 

G 
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LAUNCH. The slip or descent whereon the ship is built, including the whele of the 
machinery used in Launching. See #rigate and Launch, Plate 9. See also Boars. . 

LAUNCHING. The act of sending the ship from off the slip into the water. 

LAUNCHING-PLANKS. A set of planks mostly used to form the platform on each side 
of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for the purpose of launching. Sce Frigate and Launch, 
Plate 8. | 

LAYING-OFF, or Layine-pown. The act of delineating the various parts of the ship, 
to its true size, upon the mould-loft floor, from the draught given, for the purpose of making 
the moulds. See Movutps. See also the Laying-Of Plates. 

LAZARETTO. A name given to an hospital slip for the reception of the sick, or of 
persons supposed to be infectious. It is also the name of a place parted off at the fore part of 
the lower deck, in some merchant-ships, for the convenience of laying up the provisions, stores, 
&c. necessary for the voyage. 

LEAN. The same with CLEan, which see. 

LEDGES. Oak or fir scantling used in framing the decks, winch are let into the carlings 
athwartships. The ledges for gratings are similar, but arch or round up agreeable to the head 
ledges. See Gun-deck Plan, Plate 5. 

LENGTHENING. The operation of separating a ship athwartships and adding a certain 
portion to her length. It is performed by clearing or driving out all the fastenings in wake of 
the butts of those planks which may be retained, and the others are cut through. The after 
end is then drawn apart to a hmited distance equal to the additional length proposed. The 
Keel is then made good, the floors crossed, and a sufficient number of timbers raised to fill up 
the vacancy produced by the separation. The Kelson is then replaced to give good shift to 
the new scarphs of the Keel, and as many beams as may be necessary are placed across the ship 
in the new interval, and the planks on the outside are replaced with a proper shift. The clamps 
and footwaling within the ship are then supplied, the beams knee’d, and the ship a 
in all respects as before. 

To LET-IN. To fix or fit one timber or plank into another, as the ends of carlings into 
the beams, and the beams into the clamps, vacancies being made in’ each to receive the 
other. 

LEVEL. Horizontal ; or as a base square with a perpendicular. 

LEVEL LINES. Lines determining the shape of a ship’s body horizontally, or square from 
the middle line of the ship. 

LEVELLED-OUT. A line contmeed out, in a horizontal direction, from the intersection 
of an angle; or, where the cant timbers may intersect the diagonal or ribband lines. Sce 


Plates 3 and 4 of Laying-off. 
LEVER. A bar of iron or wood to raise weights. The first and most simple of the mechanic 


power. See Mecaanics. | 
LIEUTENANT’s STORE-ROOM. An apartment fitted up wrth shelves, bins, and lockers, 
on the starboard side of the after platform, for the use of the first lieutenant. See Plans, 


Plates §. 
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LIGHT-ROOM. A small place parted off from the magazines, and in which the lights 
for lighting the magagine are contained. See Plans, Plate &. 

LIGHT WATER-LINE. See Warer-uints. 

LIMBER-BOARDS. See Limper-passaae. 

LEIMBER HOLES. See the next article. 

LIMBER PASSAGE. A passage or channel formed throughout the whole length of the 
floor, en each side of the kelson, for giving water a free communication to the pumps. It is 
formed by the Limper-Strage on each side, a thick strake wrought next the kelson, from the 
upper side of which the depth in the hold is always taken. This strake is kept at about eleven 
inches from the.kelson, and forms the passage fore and aft which admits the water with a fair 
run to the pump-well. The upper part of the Limber Passage is formed by the Limser- 
Boarps, which are made to keep out all dirt and other obstructions. These boards are composed 
of short pieces of oak plank, one edge of which is fitted by a rabbet into the limber strake, 
and the other edge bevelled with a descent against the kelson. They are fitted in short pieces 
for the convenience of taking up any one, or more, readily, in order to clear away any ob- 
struction in the passage. When the limber boards are fitted, care should be taken to have the 
butts in those places where the bulkheads come, as there will be then no difficulty in taking those 
up which come near the bulkheads. A hole is bored in the middle of each butt to admit the 
end of a crow for prizing it up when required. ‘To prevent the boards from being displaced, 
each should be marked with a line corresponding with one on the Limber Strake. See Midship 
Sections, Plate 8. 

Limser Hotes are square grooves cut through the underside of the floor timber, about nine 
inches from the side of the Keel on each side, through which water may run toward the pumps, 
in the whole length of the floors, ‘This precaution is requisite in merchant ships only, where 
small quantities of water, by the heeling of the ship, may come through the ceiling and damage 
the cargo. It is for this reason that the lower futtocks of merchant ships are cut off short of 
the Keel. 

To LINE. To cover one piece with another. Also to mark out the work, or make lines 
upon the floor with a chalked line. 

LINE of FLOATATION. Sce Water Lings. 

LIPS of SCARPHS. The substance left at the ends, which would otherwise become sharp, 
and be liable to split ; and, in other cases, could not bear caulking as the scarphs of the keel, 
stem, &c. 

LOAD WATER LINE, See Water Lines. 7 

LOBBY. <A name sometimes given to an apartment close or next before the great cabin 
bulkhead. See Plans, Plate 6. 

LOCKERS. Small compartments, built of deal, in the cabins and store-rooms. See SHor 
GARLANDS. | 

LONG BOAT. The largest and stoutest boat belonging toa ship. See Boats. 

LONG TIMBERS. Thase timbers afore and abaft the floors, which on the floor and second 
futtocks in onc. See Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2. 
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LOOP-HOLES. Small apertures through the bulkheads, coamings, head-ledges, and other 
parts of merchant ships, through which the small arms are fired on an enemy who boards at 
close quarters. 

LOOVERED BATTENS. The battens that inclose the upper part of the Well, which are 
fixed at such an angle as to admit air, and yet prevent any dirt from being thrown into the 
Well. Sce Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

LOOVER-WISE or LOOVER-WAYS. To place battens or boards at a certain angle, so as. 
to admit air but not wet. The loovered or battened parts of Ships’-Wells are fixed in this manner 
to admit air and prevent persons from throwing filth of any kind into the well. See Well, in 
the Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

LOWER-BREADTH SWEEP. See Frames. 

LUFF or LOOF. The fullest or roundest part of the bow. 


MAGAZINE. The Apartment used to lodge the powder in; which, in large ships, is situated 
forward, and in small ships abaft. It should always be situated as low down as possible. See 
Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Sloop, Plate 10. 

MAIN. Chief or Principal, as opposed to any thing secondary or inferior. Thus the main- 
mast is used in contradistinction to the fore or mizen mast; the main-keel, main wales, main- 
hatchway, &c. are in like manner distinguished from the false-keel, channel-wales, and the fore 
and after hatchways, &c. 

MAIN BREADTH. The broadest part of the ship at any particular timber or frame, which 
is distinguished on the sheer-draught by the upper and lower heights of breadth lines. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate }. 

MAIN HALF-BREADTH. Half of the main breadth, and thus called because it is neces- 
sary to Jay down on the plan but half of the figure of the ship, both sides being exactly alike. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

MAIN KEEL. The term of distinction between the Keel and the False-Keel. 

MAIN POST. The same with Stern Post, and used to distinguish it from the false-post, 
and inner-post. 

MAIN WALES. The lower Wales, which are generally placed on the lower breadth, ang 
so that the main-deck knee-bolts may come into them. See Wags. 

MALLET. A sort of wooden hammer too well known to need description. The mallet 
used by Caulkers to drive the oakum into the seams is in general very different from that of 
Shipwrights, as it is longer and more cylindrical, and is hooped with iron at each end of the 
head, to prevent its splitting and wearing in the exercise of caulking. North Country Ship- 
wrights, who generally practise both branches, use the last mentioned mallet upon all occasions. 

MANGER. An apartment extending athwart the ship immediately within the hawse-holes. 
It serves as a fence to interrupt the passage of water which may come in at the hawse-holes, or 
from the cable when heaving in; and the water thus prevented from running aft is returned 
into the sea by the manger scuppers, which are larger than the other scuppers on that account. 
See Gun-deck Plan, Plate 5. 
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MARGIN LINE. A line or edge parallel to the upper side of the wing transom, and about 
five inches below it, at which place terminate all the butts of the bottom planks abaft. The 
latter are made good by the tuck-rail. See Perpendicular View of the Stern, Plate 1. 

MARINE CLOTHING ROOM. An apartment built on the larboard side of the after 
platform to receive the clothing of the Marines. See Orlop Plan, Plate 5. 

MAST CARLINGS. Those large Carlings which are placed at the sides of the mast-rooms 
for the purpose of framing the partners. See Carunas. See Jnboard Works, Plate 4, and 
Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 

MAST ROOMS. The spaces between those beams where the Masts are to be fixed. 

MASTS. The long cylindrical pieces of timber, elevated upon the Keel, and to which the 
yards and sails, &c. are attached. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

MAULS. Large hammmers used for driving treenails, having a steel face at one end and 
@ point or pen drawn out at the other. Double-headed Mauls have a steel face at each end, ‘of 
the same size, and are used for driving of bolts, &c. 

MAXIMUM. In mathematics, the greatest quantity attainable in any given case. 

MECHANICS. A science of the highest importance to the Shipwright ; it being that which 
teaches the principles of motion and the construction of Engines or Machines. See Motion. 

Any machine or engine by which a man can raise a greater weight, or overcome a greater 
resistance, than he could by his natural strength without it, is called a mechanical power. To 
every machine of this sort a power is applied, in order to raise a weight or overcome a resistance. 
And the machine is so contrived, that the power which works it, shall move through a greater 
space, in the same time, than the weight or resistance moves through: for without this, no 
advantage can be gained by it. 

The power or advantage gained by any machine, let it be ever so simple or ever so compound, 
is as great, as the space moved through by the working power is greater than the space through 
which the weight or resistance moves, during the time of working. Thus, if that part of the 
machine to which the working power is applied moves through 10, 20, 100, or 1000 times as 
much space as the weight moves through in the same time; a man who has just strength enough 
to work the machine will raise 10, 20, 100, or 1000 times as much by it as he could do by his 
mere natural strength without it. But then, the time lost will be always as great as the power 
gained. For it will take 10, 20, 100, or 1000 times as much time for the power to move through 
that number of feet or inches as it would do to move through one foot or one inch. 

The simple machines, called Mechanical Powers, are six in number; viz. the Lever, the 
Wheel and Axle, the Pulley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, and the Screw. And of these 
all the most compound Engines consist. They are called Mechanical Powers, because they 
help us to raise weights, move heavy bodies, and overcome resistances,- which we could not 
effect without them. 

The foundation of all Mechanics is explained as follows. If we consider bodies in motion, 
and compare them together, we may do this either with respect to the quantities of matter they 
contain, or the velocities with which they are moved. ‘The heavier any body is, the greater is 
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the power required either to move it, or to stop its motion; and again, the swifter it moves, the 
greater is its force. So that the whole momentum or quantity of force of a moving body is the 
result of its quantity of matter multiplied by the velocity with which it is moved. And, when 
the products arising from the multiplication of the particular quantities of matter in any two 
bodies by their respective velocities are equal, the momenta or entire forces are so too. Thus 
suppose a body, which we shall call A, to weigh 40 pounds, and to move at the rate of two 
miles in a minute ; and another body, which we shall call B, to weigh only four pounds, and to 
move 20 miles in a minute; the entire forces with which these two bodies would strike against 
any obstacle would be equal to each other, and therefore it would require equal powers to stop 
them. For 40 multiplied by 2 gives 80, the momentum or force of the body A; and 20 multi- 
plied by 4 gives 80, the momentum or force of the body B. 

‘Upon this easy principle depends the whole of mechanics; and it holds universally true, that 
when two bodies are suspended by any machine, so as to act contrary to each othcr, if the 
machine be put into motion, and the perpendicular ascent of one body, multiplied into its 
weight, be equal to the perpendicular descent of the other body multiplied into its weight, these 
bodies, however unequal soever in their weights, will balance one another in all situations: for, 
as the whole ascent of one is performed in the same time with the whole descent of the other, 
their respective velocities must be directly as the spaces they moye through: and the excess of 
weight in one body is compensated by the excess of velocity in the other. 

Upon this principle it is easy to compute the power of any mechanical engine, whether 
simple or compound ; for it is but only inquiring how much swifter the power moves than tiw 
weight does (z.e. how much farther in the same time), and just so much is the power increased 
by means of the engine. 

In the theory of this science, we suppose all planes perfectly even, all bodies perfectly smooth, 
levers to have no weight, machines to have no friction; and, in short, all imperfections to be 
set aside, &c.— (Ferguson). 

MESSENGER. A large cable-laid rope used to heave in the cable by the main capstan. 

META-CENTRE. That point in a ship above which the centre of gravity must by no means 
be placed ; because, if it were, the vessel would be liable to overset. The meta-centre, which 
has also been called the shifting-centre, depends upon the situation of the centre of cavity; for 
it, is that point where a vertical line drawn from the centre of cavity cuts a line passing threwgh 
the centre of gravity, and being perpendicular to the Keel. See Cunrre, and Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1. 

MIDDLE LINE. A line dividing the ship exactly in the middle. In the horizontal or half 
breadth plan it is a right line bisecting the ship from the stem to the stern-post ; and, in the 
plane of projection, or body plan, it is a, perpendicular line bisecting the ship from the keel to 
the height of the top of the side. 

MIDDLE TIMBER. That timber in the stern which is placed in midships. 

MIDDLE WALES. The three or four thick strakes, worked along each side, between the 
lower and middle deck ports in three-decked ships. Sce Waxes. 
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MIDSHIPS. The middle of the ship, either with regard to her length or breadth. See Am»- 
SHIPS. 

MIDSHIP-BEND or FRAME. That bend which is called Dead-Flat. See Benvs. See 
also Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

MITERED. - If two pieces of wood, &c. be joined so as to make a right angle, and the 
two ends be put together so as to form a line making an angle of 45 degrees, the joint is said 
to be mitered. | 

MIZEN-MAST. That Mast, in a three-masted vessel, which is nearest the stern. See 
Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

MOMENTA, or Moments. The plural of Momentum. See the next Article. 

MOMENTUM of a heavy body, or of any extent considered as a heavy body, is the pro- 
duct of the weight multiplied by the distance of its centre of gravity from a certain point, 
assumed at pleasure, which is called the centre of the momentum, or from a line which is called 
the axis of the momentum. 

In Mechanics, Momentum in general signifies the same with impetus, or the quantity of 
motion or force in a moving body; which is always equal to the quantity of matter multiplied 
into the velocity. For example, the momentum of a body weighing 10 pounds, and moving 
with a velocity, suppose of 3 miles in a given time, is equal to that of a body of 5 pounds 
moving with a velocity equal to 6 miles in the same time. For 10x3=30; so also 5x6=30. 
See Mecuanics. 

MONKEY. A machine composed of a long pig of iron, traversing in a groove, which is 
raised by a pully and let fall suddenly on the head of large bolts, for driving them in where the 
weight of mauls would be insufficient; such, for instance, as the Deadwood-bolts, or the bolts 
that are driven in the Knee of the Head. This sort of Monkey generally has a frame with 
handles, with a groove on the under side; it slides upon a ridge of iron fixed in a bed, and is 
drawn backwards and forcibly forwards by a rope on each side. 

MOOTING. Making a treenail exactly cylindrical to a given size or diameter called the 
moot. Hence, when so made, it is said to be mooted. 

MORTISE. A hole or hollow made of a certain size and depth in a piece of timber, &c. im 
order to receive the end of another piece with a tenon fitted exactly to fill it. 

MOTION. A continued and successive change of place. See Vis Ineeriz. 

If a body move equally, its motion is called eguable or uniform motion. If it increases or 
decreases, it is called accelerated or retarded motion. When it is compared with some body at 
rest, it is called absolute motion. But, when compared with other bodies in motion, it is called 
relative motion. 

The fundamental Axioms or Laws of Motion, according to Sir Isaac Newton, are, 

1. All Bodies continue their state of rest, or uniform motion, in a right line, till they are 
made to change that state by some external force impressed upon them. 

2. The change of motion produced in any body, is always proportional to the force whereby 
it is effected ; and in the same direction wherein the force acts. 
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S. Re-action is always contrary and equal to action; or, the actions of two bodies upon each 
other are equal, and in contrary direction. 

4. Bodies mutually attract each other in proportion to their respective quantities of matter, 
and their attractions diminish in proportion as the square of the distance between them increases. 
See Mecuanics. See also Gravity. 

MOULDS. Pieces of deal or board made to the shape of the lines on the Mould Loft Floor, 
as the Timbers, Harpins, Ribbands, &c. for the purpose of cutting out the different pieces of 
timber, &c. for the ship. (See Moulds, Plate 1 of Laying off.) Also the thin flexible pieces 
of pear-tree or box, used in constructing the draughts and plans of ships, which are made in 
various shapes; viz. to the segments of circles from one foot to 22 feet radius, increasing six 
inches on each edge, and numerous elliptical curves, with other figures*. 

MOULDED. Cut to the mould. Also the size or bigness of the timbers that way the 
mould is laid. See Sivep. 

MOULDING. The act of marking out the true shape of any timber from the mould. Also 
any ornamental projections, as the rails, finishings, &c. 

MUNIONS or MUNTONS. The pieces that divide the lights in the stern and quarter 
galleries. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 


NAILS. Iron pins of various descriptions for fastening board, plank, or iron work; viz. 
Deck Nails, or Spike Nails, which are from 4 inches and a half to 12 inches long, have snug 
heads, and are used for fastening planks and the flat of the decks. Weight Nails are similar to 
deck nails, but not so fine, have square heads, and are used for fastening cleats, &c. Ribband 
Nails are similar to weight nails, with this difference, that they have large round heads, so as 
to be more easily drawn. They are used for fastening the ribbands, &c. Clamp Nails are short 
stout nails, with large heads, for fastening iron clamps. Port Nails, double and single, are 
similar to clamp nails, and used for fastening iron work. Rudder Nails are also similar, but 
used chiefly for fastening the pintles and braces. Filling Nazls are generally of cast iron, and 
driven very thick in the bottom planks instead of copper sheathing. Sheathing Nails are used 
to fasten wood sheathing on the ship’s bottom, to preserve the plank, and prevent the filling 
nails from tearing it too much. Nails of sorts are 4, 6, 8, 10, 24, 30, and 40 penny nails, all 
of different lengths, and used for nailing board, &c. Scupper Nails are short nails, with very 
broad heads, used to nail the flaps of the scuppers. Lead Nails are small round-headed nails 
for nailing of lead. Flat Nails are small sharp-pointed nails, with flat thin heads, for nailing 
the scarphs of mouids. Sheathing Nails for nailing copper sheathing are of metal, cast in 
moulds, about one inch and a quarter long; the heads are flat on the upper side and counter- 
sunk below: the upper side is polished to obviate the adhesion of weeds. Boat Nails, used by 
Boat-builders, are of various lengths, generally rose-headed, square at the points, and made 


both of copper and iron. 
NAVEL-HOODS. Broad pieces of oak, from 6 to 10 inches thick (according to the size of 


* Moulds &c. of every sort requisite for Marine Drawing may be had of the Publisher of this Work. 
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the ship), worked afore the Hawse-holes on the outside of the ship, and likewise above and below 
them, in those ships which have no cheeks to support a bolster; the navel-hoods thus formed 
answering the same purpose. 

NECKING. A small neat moulding at the foot of the taffarel over the lights. See Siern, 
Plate 1. 

NEWELL. An upright piece of timber to receive the tenon of the rails that lead from the 
breastwork to the gangway. 

NOG. A treenail projecting from the bottom of the ship as a stop to the heads of shores. 
Also a treenail driven through the heels of shores into the slip to secure them. 

NOGGING. The act of securing the hcels of the shores. 

NORMAL. In Geometry, the same with a perpendicular; and used for a line or plane that 
intersects another perpendicularly. 

NORMAN. A square fid of oak, or short carling, fixed through the head of the Rudder of 
Fast-India ships, to prevent the loss of the rudder in case of its being unshipt. 


OAKUM. Old Rope, untwisted and loosened like hemp, in order to be used in caulking. 

OBLIQUITY, Ancautt or. See Imputsion. 

OBTUSE. Blunt or dull; in opposition to acute or sharp. As an obfuse angle, which is said 
10 be without a square or right-angle. Such angles are called by shipwrights Standing Bevellings. 
Sce BEVELLINGS. 

ORDINATES, or Orpinate Appuicates, in Geometry, are parallel linesy.as represented in 
fig. 8, plate of Conic Sections, where PQ, FG, &c. terminating in a curve, and bisected by a 
diameter, as AP, are ordinates. The half of each of these, although commonly called an ordi- 
nate, is properly the semi-ordinate. 

ORLOP. A temporary deck below the lower deck of large ships, chiefly for the convenience 
of stowing away the cables. There is also a platform in the midslnps of smaller ships, called the 
Orlop, and for the same purpose. See Orlop Plan, Plate 5 

OSCILLATION. Sce Cinrre of Oscitiation. 

OVERHANGING. Projecting over; as over the Stern, &c. 

To OVER-LAUNCH. To run the butt of one plank to a certain distance beyond the next 
butt above or beneath it, in order to make stronger work. 

OUT-BOARD. On the outside of the ship, as “ the Out-board Works,” &c. 

OUTSQUARE. Any obtuse angle or standing bevelling is said to be “ vutsquare.” This 
term is however mostly applied to knee-timber when the angle within the arms is tail than 
45 degrees. See Knee Timper. 

OUT of WINDING Not twisting; as the surface of a timber or plank when it is a direct 
plane. 


PALLETTING. A slight platform, made above the bottom of the Magazine, to keep the 


powder from moisture. See Inboard Works and Magazine, Plates 4 and 5. 
H 
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PALLS. Stout pieces of iron, so placed near a capstan or windlass as to prevent a recoil, 
which would overpower the men at the bars when heaving. See Capstan, Plate 7. 

PANEL. A square or pane of thin board, framed in a thicker one, called a stile, and 
generally composed of two or more joined together. Such are the partitions by which the 
officer’s cabins are formed on the lower deck; and such likewise are the framings of the great 
cabin bulkheads, &¢. which consist of rails, stiles, and panels. 

PARABOLA. A figure arising from the section of a cone when cut by a plane parallel to 
one of its siles. See Conic Sections: 


PARAMETER. See Conic Sections. 
PARTNERS. Those pieces of thick plank, &c. fitted into a rabbet in the Mast or Capstan 


carlings for the purpose of wedging the mast and steadying the Capstan. Also any plank that 
is thick, or above the rest of the deck, for the purpose of steadying whatever passes through the 
deck, as the pumps, bowsprit, &c. See Inboard Works, and Plans, Plates 4, 5, and 6. 

ToPAY. Tolay on a coat of tar, &c. with a mop or brush, in order to preserve the wood 
and keep out water. When one or more pieces are scarphed together, as the beams, &c. the 
inside of the scarphs are paid with tar as a preservative ; and the seams after they are caulked 
are payed with pitch to keep the water from the oakum, &c. 

PEDESTAL RAIL. A rail, about two inches thick, that is wrought over the foot-space 
rail, and in which there is a groove to steady the heels of the ballusters of the galleries. See 
Stern, Plate 1. 

PERCUSSION.: In mechanics, percussion is the impression a body makes in falling or striking 
upon another, or the shock of two bodies in motion. 

Percussion is either direct or oblique ; direct, when the impulse is given in a line perpendi- 
cular to the point of contact; and oblique, when it is given in a line oblique to the point of 
contact. See CENTRE. 

The ratio which an oblique stroke bears to a perpendicular one, is as the  {— 
sine of the angle of incidence to radius. Thus, let ab, in the margin, be the 
side of any body on which an oblique falls, with the direction da; draw dc 
at right angles to db, a perpendicular let fall from d to the body to be moved, 
and make de the radius of a circle; it is plain that the oblique force da, by 
the law of composition and resolution of motions, will be resolved into two ¢@ 
forces dc and bd; of which de being parallel to ab, hath no energy or force to move that 
body ; and, consequently d b expresses all the power of the stroke or impulse on the body to be 
moved ; and, as db is the right sine of the angle of incidence dab, therefore the oblique 
force da is to one falling perpendicularly as the sine of the angle of incidence is to the 
radius. 

PERIPHERY. The circumference or outward boundary of a circle, ellipsis, or any other 
regular curvilinear figure. See Circle, Fig.2, Plate A. 

PILASTERS. Flat columns or ornaments, prepared by the joiners, generally of deal, fluted 
or reeded, with moulded caps and bases, which are placed upon the munions of the ward-room 
lights, &c. for the purpose of ornamenting the stern and quarter galleries, particularly when 
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the walk or balcony does not project aft. They are likewise used on the munions of the bulk- 
heads of the captain’s cabin and offices. 

PILLARS. The square or turned pieces of timber erected perpendicularly under the middle 
of the beams for the support of the decks. See Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

PINNACE. See Boats. 

PINS. Short iron rods fixed occasionally in the drum-heads of capstans, and through the 
ends of the bars, to prevent their tnshipping. They are confined near their respective places 
by a chain. Others, of a larger size, are driven through the bitts to belay ropes to; and 
smaller ones are fixed in racks in different parts of the ship to belay the rigging to. The up- 
right parts of the Bitts are also commonly called Bitt-Pins. 

PINK. A ship with a very narrow round stern ; whence all vessels, however small, having 
their sterns fashioned in this manner, are said to be pink-sterned. 

PINS and PLATES. Pins occasionally drawn out to support the palls of the Capstan, and 
fitted in plates. See Capstan, Plate 7. 

PINS of Boats. Pins of iron or wood, fixed along the Gunwales of some boats, (instead of 
Rowlocks,) whose oars are confined by Grommets. See figure of the Life Boat. 

PINTLES. Straps of mixt metal, or of iron, fastened on the rudder, in the same manner 
as the braces on the stern post, having a stout pin or hook at the ends, with the points down- 
wards to enter in and rest upon the braces on which the rudder traverses or turns, as upon hinges, 
from side to side. Sometimes one or two are shorter than the rest, and work in a socket brace, 
whereby the rudder turns easier. The latter are called Dumb-Pintles. Some are bushed. See 
Plates 1, 10, and 14. 

PITCH. Tar, boiled to a harder and more tenacious substance. 

PITCHING. The inclination or vibration of the ship lengthwise about her centre of gravity ; 
or the motion by which she plunges her head and after-part alternately into the hollow of the 
sea, ‘[his is a very dangerous motion, and when considerable, not only retards the ship’s way, 
but endangers the masts and strains the vessel. 

PLAN. The area or imaginary surface defined by or within any described lines. In ship- 
building, the Plan of Elevation, commonly called the Suver-pRaveuxt, isa side-plan of the ship, 
defined by a surface limited by the head afore, by the stern abaft, the keel below, and the upper 
side of the vessel above. The Horizontal Plan, commonly called the Ha.r-sreapta Pray, 
comprehends all the lines describing the greatest breadth and length of the ship at different 
heights or sections. This is named Hal{-Breadth Plan, because both sides of the ship being 
exactly alike, only one-half is represented. To the foregoing must be added, the Plan of 
Projection, commonly called the Bopy Pian, which exhibits the outline of the principal timbers 
and the greatest heights and breadths of the same. See the Plans, in Plates 1, 5, and 6. 

The Pian of the Transoms is the horizontal appearance of them, to which the moulds are 
made, and the bevellings taken. See Plate 5 of Laying-off. 

PLANK. A general name for all timber, excepting fir, which is from one inch and a half 
to four inches thick, Of less dimensions it is called Board. 

PLANKING. Covering the outside of the timbers with plank ; sometimes quaintly called 
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Skinning, the plank being the outer coating, when the vessel is not sheathed. See Planking, 
Plate 3. 

PLANK-SFIEERS, or Pranx-Sueer. The pieces of plank laid horizontally over the timber- 
heads of the Quarter-Deck, Forecastle, and Roundhouse, for the purpose of covering the top 
of the side, hence sometimes called Covering Boards. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

PLUMB. Perpendicular or upright. The term originates from plumbum, or lead, as the 
perpendicular is generally ascertained by a lump of lead suspended by a cord, and generally 
called a Plumb-Line. 

PNEUMATICS. That science which teaches the properties of the air, or of its weight, pres- 
sure, and clasticity ; and which ought, therefore, to be well known to every intelligent ship- 
wright. . 

POINT-IRON or BRASS. A larger sort of Plumb, formed conically and terminating in a 
point, for the more niccly adjusting any thing, perpendicularly, to a given line. 

POINT of CONTACT. = The point in which one body, line, or figure, tonches another. 

POINT of SUSPENSION. The centre of any counteracting effort; as, in mechanics, that 
point in the axis or beam of a balance upon which it rests. | 

POINT-VELIQUE. That point where, in a direct course, the centre of effort of all the sails 
should be found. Sce S/eel’s “ Scamanship.” | 

POINTERS, or Braces. Timbers sometimes fixed diagonally across the Hold, to support the 
Beams, &c. See Alidship Sections, Plate 8. 

POOP. The uppermost deck of a ship abaft, commonly called the Round-Louse. Sce In- 
board Works, Plate 4. 

POPPETS. ‘Those pieces (mostly fir) which are fixed perpendicularly between the ship’s bot- 
tom and the bilgeways, at the fore and aftermost parts of the ship, to support her in launching. 
See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9. 

PORT HOOKS. Iron hooks driven into the side of the ship, and to which the port-hinges 
are attached. 

PORT-LIDS. The shutters, hung with hinges, which inclose the ports in rough weather. 

PORTS. The square holes or openings in the side of the ship through which the guns are 
fired. See Shecr Draught, Plate 1. 

POST. ‘The same with Stern Post. 

POWDER-ROOM. A convenient apartment, built abaft in large, and forward in small 
ships, with rack, &c. for holding Cartridges filled with powder. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

PRESSURE ofa FLUID. That force which is exerted by a fluid against, or for the support 
of, a solid body ; as against the sides of a canal, of a ship, &c. See IMputsion. - 

The pressure of water, as this fluid is every where of the same density, is as its depth at any 
place, and in all directions the same, as we shall shew hereafter; and upon a square foot of 
surface every foot in height presses with a force of 1000 ounces, or 62§ Ib. avoirdupois, 

PREV-ENTER-BOLTS. The bolts driven through the lower end of the preventer-plates, 
to assist the chain-bolts in heavy strains. See Midship Sections, Plate 8, and Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1. 
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PREVENTER-PLATES. Stout plates of iron, bolted through the sides at the lower part 
of the Chains, as an additional security. Sce Afidship Sections, Plate 8, and Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1. 

PRISM. A body or solid whose two ends are any plane figures which are parallel, equal, and 
similar ; and its sides, connecting those ends, parallclograms. 

PRIZING. Lifting or removing a heavy body by means of a lever. 

PROFILE. The draught or scheme of the inboard works, which is usually described in red 
lines. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

PROJECTION, Puan or, or Body Plan. See Puan. 

PRONG. The same as Beam-Arm. See Beam-Arm. 

PROOF TIMBER. An imaginary timber, expressed by vertical lines in the Sheer-Draught, 
similar to the joints of the square timbers, and uscd nearly forward and aft to prove the fairness 
of the body, Sce Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

PROW. A name very frequently given to the head or foremost end of a vessel, particularly 
by the French. 

PUMP. The machine, fitted in the wells of ships, to draw water out of the Hold. Sce [aboard 
Works, Plate 4. 

PUMP CISTERNS. Cisterns fixed over the heads of the pumps, to receive the water until 
it is conveyed through the sides of the ship by the Pump-dales. See Plans, Plate 5. 

PUMP-DALES. Pipes fitted to the cisterns, to convey the water from them through the ship’s 
sides. See Plans, Plate 5. 


QUARTER. The upper part. of the topside abaft. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

QUARTERING. Timber under five inches square. 

QUARTER-DECK. That deck in ships of war which cxtends from the main-mast to the 
stern. See Plans, Plate 6. 

QUARTER-GALLERIES,. The projections from the Quarters abaft, fitted with sashes 
and ballusters, and intended both for convenience and ornament to the aft part of the ship. See 
Sheer Draught and Stern, Plate 1. 

QUARTER-PIECES. Substantial pieces of timber, mostly of fir, that form the out-boundary 
of the stern, and connect the quarter-gallery to the stern and taffarel. See Sheer Draught and 
Stern, Plate 1. 

QUARTER RAILS. Rails fixed into stantions from the stern to the gangway, and sciving 
as a fence to prevent any one from falling overboard, &c. or birthing up the quarters. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. | 

To QUICKEN. To give any thing a greater curve. Vor instance, “ To Quicken the Sheer,” 
is to shorten the radius by which the curve is siruck. This term is therefore opposed to straight- 
ening the sheer. 

QUICKWORK. A denomination given to the strakes which shut in between the spirketting 
and clamps. See Midship Sections, Plate8. By Quickwork is also sometimes meant, all that 
part of a ship or vessel which is below the Jevel of the surface of the water when she is laden. 
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RABBET. A joint made by a groove, or channel, in a piete of timber cut for the purpose 
of receiving and securing the edge or ends of the planks, as the planks of the bottom into the 
keel, stem, or stern post, or the edge of one plank into another. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

RADIUS. The semi-diameter of a circle or a right line drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. See Circle Fig. 2, Plate A. In trigonometry, the Radius is termed the whole sine, or 


sine of 90 degrees. 


RADII. The plural of Radzus. 
RAFT-PORT. A large square hole framed and cut through the buttock between the Tran- 


soms, or forward in the bow, between the breast-hooks, and through which Masts, Planks, Deals, 
&c. are taken into store-ships, or merchant-ships, carrying such cargoes which, owing to their 
great Icngth, cannot be gotten on board in any other way. 

RAG-BOLT. A sortof bolt having its point jagged or barbed tomake it hold the more securely. 

RAILS. The long narrow picces of fir or oak, with mouldings struck on them, which are 
fastencd, or sometimes wrought from the solid plank, as ornaments to the ship’s sides, and also 
at the head and stern. The principal are as follow: ‘The lower rail on the side, named the 
Waist-rail ; and the next above it, the Sheer-rail, which are generally placed well with the 
sheer or top-timber line ; the rails next above the Sheer-rail are called D7ift-rai/s, and the rails 
above the plank-sheer the Fife-rails. The rails of the head are distinguished by the Lower, 
Middle, Main, and Upper Rails ; and the rails of the stern take their names from the parts 
where they are fixed, as Tuck-rail, Lower Counter-rail, Upper Counter-rail, Taffarel-rail, and 
Taffarel-Fife rail. (See Sheer Draught, Plate 1.) To these may be added, the ’thwartship 
pieces of the framing of the great cabin bulkheads, &c. 

RAKE. The overhanging of the stem or stern beyond a perpendicular with the keel, or any 
part or thing that forms an obtuse angle with the horizon. 

RAKING-KNEES. See Knee Timer. 

RAM-LINE. A small rope or line sometimes used for the purpose of forming the sheer or 
hang of the decks, for setting the beams fair, &c. 

RANGES. Horned pieces of oak, like belaying cleats, but much larger, bolted to the 
inside of the ship, in the waist, for belaying the Tacks and Sheets. Also those pieces of oak 
plank fixed between the ports, with semi-circular holes in them, for keeping shot in. 

RASING. The act of marking by a mould on a piece of timber; or any marks made by a 
tool called a rasing-knife. ) 

RATE. The denomination of the different classes of ships, according to their number of 
guns. ‘Thus those of 100 guns and all above, are called jirst-rates ; those of 98 and 90 guns, 
second-rates ; from 80 to 64 guns, third-rates ; from 60 to 50 guns, fourth-rates ; from 40 to 
3% are fifth-rates ; and all under are sirth-rates, excepting Fire ships and Hospital ships, which 
are rated as fifth rates. 

RAVE-HOOK. A hooked tool, used by Squaremakers, to haul out the small strips when 
enlarging the butts for receiving a sufficient quantity of oakum. 

RECONCILER or RECONCILING SWEEP. A curve which reconciles the floor and lower- 
breadth sweeps together, and thus the shape of the body is formed below the breadth. See Frames. 
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_ ToRECONCILE. To make one piece of work answer fair with the moulding or shape of 
the adjoining piece ; and, more particularly, in the reversion of curves. 

RECTILINEAR. In Geometry, right-lined ; or consisting of strait lines. 

REEMING. A term used by caulkers for opening the seams of the planks, that the oakum 
may be more readily admitted. 

REEMING-IRONS. The large irons used by caulkers in opening the seams. 

To RELIEVE. To make a sett near to another that cannot be sett on any more till it is 
taken in on each side. See Serr. 

RENDS. Large open splits or shakes in timber; particularly in plank, occasioned by its 
being exposed to the wind and sun, &c. 

RESISTANCE, or RESISTING FORCE. Any power which acts in an opposite direction, 
or which opposes another, so as to destroy or diminish its effects. Hence the force, by which 
bodies moving in fluid mediums are impeded or retarded, is denominated the res¢stance of those 
fluids. See Imputsion. See also the succeeding Chapter. 

RHODINGS of rut PUMPS, &c. The brass cleats on which the axles work. 

RIBBANDS. The longitudinal pieces of fir, about five inches square, nailed to the timbers 
of the square body (those of the same description in the Cant Body being shaped by a mould 
and called /Zarpins) to keep the body of the ship together, and in its proper shape, until the plank 
is brought on. The shores are placed beneath them. They are removed entirely when the 
planking comes on. The difference between Cant Ribbands and Square or Horizontal Ribbands 
is, that the latter are only ideal, and used in laying-off. 

RIBBAND-LINES. The same with diagonal lines. 

RIBS. A figurative expression for the timbers or framcs of a ship, arising from the comparison 
of it with the human body, as the Keel with its Kelson to the back bone, and the tinnbers 
tothe ribs. For the former unite and support the whole fabric, since the stem and stern frame, 
which are elevated on the ends of the kecl, may be said to be a continuation of it, and serve 
to connect and inclose the extremities, by the hawse pieccs and transoms, as the keel forms 
and unites the bottom by the floor-timbers. The idea carried further may in a manner represent 
the muscular parts of the human fabric ; for the Wales, Clamps, and thickstuff, at the different 
heads of the timbers, are as so many muscles or strong ligaments to connect the ribs together, 
while the thinner planking may be compared to the skin or covering of the whole, and hence 
planking is often termed, skinning the ship. See Midship Scctions, Plate 8. 

RIDERS. Interior ribs, to strengthen and bind the parts of a ship together, being fayed 
upon the inside stuff, and bolted through all. They are mostly used in ships of war, and 
are variously situated, as the Floor Riders, which are fayed athwart the Kelson, and should be 
disposed upon the first futtocks of the ship. The next are the lower or First Futtock Riders, which 
fay alongside the floor-riders, and give scarph above them. ‘These are completed by cross-chocks_. 
athwart their heels, that scarph to each side with hook and butt. The next are Second Futtock 
Riders, which fay alongside of the first. futtock riders, down to the floor riders, and run up to the 
orlop beams. The Third Futtock Riders fay alongside the second futtock riders, scarph or meet the 
first futtock riders, and run up to the Gun-deck beams. The whole are bolted together fore 
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and aft-wise. The Riders next above the foregoing are called Breadth-Riders, and -are placed 
nearly in the broadest part of the ship, (hence their name,) and diagonally so as to partake of 
two or more timbers, the strength depending much thereon. Lastly, the Top-Riders are the 
“uppermost ; they stand nearly the same as breadth riders, and very much strengthen the top- 
side, Sce Midship Bends, Plate 8. Riders are not so much required. in merchant ships as in 
ships of war, excepting floor and lower riders, (which are gencrally of iron,) because, in large 
ships the cargo being generally stowed low down, the upper works are not liable to strain and 
labour like those of ships of war laden high up with heavy metal. 

RIMS. Those pieces which form the Quarter Galleries between the Stools. (Sve Sheer 
Graught, Plate \.) Also a cast iron frame in which the dropping palls of a capstan traverses 
and brings up thecapstan. Sce Capstan, Plate 7. 

RING-BOLTSs. See Bouts. 

RINGS. Circles of iron, or other metal, for lifting things by hand or securing the points of 
bolts, &c. Hatch Rings are those which are fixed to the hatches or scuttles, to open or shut 
them with. Port-Rings are those which are fixed to the port or scuttle lids to haul them open by, 
or bar them in, 

RISING. A term derived from the shape of a ship’s bottom in general, which gradually 
narrows or becomes sharper towards the stem and the stern-post. On this account it is that 
the Floor, towards the extremities of the ship, is raised or lifted above the keel: otherwise the 
shape would be so very acute, as not to be provided from timber with sufficient strength in the 
middle, or cutting-down. The floor timbers forward and abaft, with regard to their general 
form and arrangement, are therefore gradually lifted or raised upon a solid body of wood called 
the dead or rising wood, which must, of course, have more or less rising’ as the body of the ship 
assumes more or less fullness or capacity. See Dean Risina. 

The Risinc of Boats is a narrow strake of board fastened within side to support the thwarts. 
See figure of the Life Boat. 

RISING HALF BREADTH, or Narrowine of the Ftoor Sweep. A curve line, on the 
half-breadth plan, which determines the distance of the radius of the floor sweeps from the middle 
line. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

RISING FLOORS. The floors forward and abaft, which, on account of the rising of the 
body, are the most difficult to be obtained, as they must be deeper in the throat or at the 
cutting down to preserve strength. 

RISING-LINE. An clliptical line, drawn on the plan of clevation, to determine the sweep 
of the floor-heads throughout the ship’s length, which accordingly ascertains the shape of the bot- 
tom with regard to its being fullor sharp. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

RISING-SQUARE. A square used in whole moulding, upon which is marked the height 
of the rising-line above the upper edge of the keel. See Plate of the Long Boat. 

RISING-STRAIT, in whole moulding, is a curve line in the sheer plan, drawn at the inter 
section of the strait part of the bend mould, when continued to the middle line at each re- 
spective timber. See Plate of the Long Boat. 

RISING-WOOD. See Desowoon. 
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ROLLERS. Cylindrical pieces of timber, revolving on an axis, and so fixed above the deck, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly, as to prevent the chafling of the cable or hawscr, &c. 
against the jear and topsail shect bitts, &c. Those placed forward in the manger are for the use 
of the voyal or messenger. © 

ROLLING. That motion by which a ship vibrates from side to side. Rolling is therefore 
a sort of revolution about an imaginary axis passing through the centre of gravity of the ship: 
so that the nearer the centre of gravity is to the keel, the more violent will be the roll ; becanse 
the centre about which the vibrations are made is placed so low in the bottom, that the resistance 
made by the keel to the volume of water which it displaces in rolling, bears very little propor- 
tion to the force of the vibration above the centre of gravity, the radius of which extends as 
high as the mast-heads. But, if the centre of gravity is placed higher above the keel, the radius 
of the vibration will not only be diminished, but such an additional force to oppose the motion 
of rolling will be communicated to that part of the ship’s bottom as may contribute to diminish 
this movement considcrably, 

It may be observed that, with respect to the formation of a ship’s body, that shape which ap- 
proaches nearest to a circle is the most liable to roll; as it is evident, that if this be agitated 
in the water, it will have nothing to restrain it ; because the rolling or rotation about its centre 
displaces no more water than when it remains upright ; and, hence, it becomes necessary to in- 
crease the depth of the keel, the rising of the floors, and the deadwood afore and abaft. 

ROOMS. The different vacancies between the timbers, and likewise those between the 
beams, as the Mast-Rooms, Capstan-Room, Hatch-Room, &c. Also the different apartments 
or places of reserve, of which there are a number in a ship, as the Bread- Room, an apartment in 
the Hold abaft for containing the bread for the ship’s use. The Fish-room, an apartment next 
adjoming, in which cured or dried fish was formerly stored, but which is now generally usea 
as a Coal-hole, and to stow spirits in. The Captain’s and Lieutenant's Store-rooms, are two 
apartments built near cach other on the starboard side of the after platform, for those officers to 
stow their wine in, &c. Sail-Rooms are built between decks upon the Orlop or lower deck to 
contain the spare sails. The Spirit-Room is built in the hold, next beforc the fish-room, to contain 
the spirituous liquors for the use of the ship’s company. Besides these, there are sevcral other store- 
rooms in which the Carpenter’s, Boatswain’s, and Gunner’s stores are kept ; with the Sleward’s- 
Room, whence most of the provisions are issued, and which is the place appointed for the Purser’s 
Steward to transact his business in. See Plans, Plate 5 and 6. 

The Filling-Room is a place parted off and lined with lead in the magazine, wherein the 
powder is started, in order to fill the cartridges. 

ROOM and SPACE. The distance from the moulding edge of one timber to the moulding 
edge of the next timber, which is always equal to the breadth of two timbers, and two to four 
inches more. The Room and Space of all ships that have ports should be so disposed, that the 
scantling of the timber on each side of the lower ports, and the size of the ports fore and aft, 
may be equal to the distance of two rooms and spaces. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

ROUGH-TREEF. RAILS. Rails along the waist and quarters, nearly breast high, to prevent 
persons from falling overboard. This term originated from the practice in merchant vessels 
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of carrying their rough or spare gear in crutch irons along their waist. See Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1. 

ROUND-AFT. The segment of a circle that the stern partakes of from the Wing-transom 
upward. ) . 

ROUND-HOUSE. That part of the ship abaft, which is above the quartcr-deck, fitted up 
with cabins, &c. for the accommodation of the officers. See Znbvard Works, Plate 4. 

ROUND-IIOUSE, at the Head. Conveniences or seats of ease for the officers. See Forecasile 
Plan, Plate 6. 

ROUND STERN. The stern of a vessel whose bottom, wales, &c. are wrought quite aft, 
and unite in the stern post. Few English vessels are built on this construction excepting small 
vessels, as Hoys, &c. See Square STERNED. 

ROWLOCKS. The scores in the sides of boats wherein the oars or sculls are confined to 
row them with. 

ROW PORTS. Square scuttles cut through the sides of frigates, sioops, and small vessels, 
one between each port in midships, through which the sweeps are worked to row them along 
in a calm or light wind. In point of utility they are therefore similar to row-locks along the 
gunwale of boats. See Plates 9 and 10. 

ROUND-UP of the Transoms. The segment of a circle to which they are sided. 

RUDDER or Rotutr. The machine, attached to the stern post, by the pintles and braces, 
which serves to direct the course of the ship. It is formed of several picces of timber, of 
which the main piece is generally of oak, extends the whole length, and forms the head. The 
bearding piece, which forms the fore part, is of elm, and derives its name from its shape, be- 
cause from the middle, each way, it is shaped angle-wise or bearded to two-fifths of its thickness, 
or less if the stern-post is bearded back, that the rudder occasionally may form an obtuse angle 
with the ship’s length. The other pieces are of fir. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

RUDDER-CHOCKS. Large pieces of fir, to fay or fill up the excavation on the side of the 
rudder in the rudder hole ;. so that the helm being in midshups the rudder may be fixed, and sup- 
posing the tiller broke another might thus be replaced. 

RUDDER-IRONS. A name by which the pintles are frequently called. See Pintizs. 

RUDDER PENDANTS. Ropes to prevent the loss of the rudder in case of its being 
unshipped by accident. 

RULES, Common and Suipinc. The common rule used by shipwriglts for measuring is the 
same as that used by carpenters in general, a two-feet jointed rule, divided into inches, quarters, 
and eighths. ‘The Sliding Rule is likewise similar, but with a slide, graduated logarithmically, 
for shewing the result in cases of multiplication, &c. by inspection. The uses of this Rule 
are shewn hereafter. 

RUN. The narrowing of the ship abaft, as of the floor towards the stern-post, where it 
becomes no broader than the post itself. 

This term is also used to signify the running or drawing of a line on the ship, or mould 
loft floor, as * to run the wale line,” or deck line, &c. 7 
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SADDLE. A piece sometimes fayed upon the upper end of the lacing to secure the fore- 
most ends of the main rails. 

SAGGING. See Hoceine. In seamanship, Saceine fo leeward, signifies the movement by 
which a ship makes considerable leeway, or is driven far to leeward of the course on which she 
apparently sails. + It is generally expressed of heavy sailing vessels, as opposed to keeping well 
to windward, or “ holding a good wind.” 

SAILS. The surfaces of canvas, extended on or between the masts, to receive the force of the 
wind, and thereby press the vessel through the water. 

SAIL-ROOM. Sce Rooms. 

SAMPSON’s POST. A large pillar or stantion placed up diagonally on cach side against 
the quarter-deck beam, and next afore the cabin bulkhead, with its lower end tenoned into a chase 
on the upper deck. It is used to bring the Fish-tackle too when fishing the anchor, &c. ‘This 
name is also given to the pillar immediately under the hatchways, having scores on cach side, 
as steps, to go up and down by. This pillar is of so much larger scantling than the other pillars, 
as not to be too much weakened by the scorcs. 

SAWS. ‘The most useful instruments used in carpentry. The £Zand-saw is the smallest, 
and is used by one hand. The TZitvo-hand or Cross-cut Saw is much longer, and is used by two 
men. The Whip-saw is the longest of all, being that generally used in a saw pit, or for the 
more laborious purposes. The /Zack-saww is made of a scythe, jagged at the edge, and used 
chiefly, for cutting off iron bolts. 

SCALE. The graduated lines, divided into equal parts, and placed at the bottom of the sheer 
draught, &c. as a common measure for ascertaining the dimensions by the plan; and for this 
purpose each of the larger divisions represents a foot, and the subdivisions inches. See Shecr 
Draught, Plate 1. 

SCANTLING. The dimensions given for the timbers, plank, &c. Likewise all quartering 
under five inches square, which is termed Scantling ; all above that size is called Carling. 

SCARPHING. The Ictting of one piece of timber or plank into another with a lap, in such 
a manner, that both may appear as one solid and cven surface, as kecl-pieces, utem-pieces, 
clamps, &c. 

SSCENDING. Sce Senpinc. 

SCHOONER. A cutter-built vessel, but longer in proportion than a cutter, and having two 
masts whose main sail and fore sail are spread upon a gaff or boom. 

SCREEN BULKHEAD. The after bulkhead under the Roundhouse. Sce Inboard Works, 
Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 6. 

SCREWS, Bep or Barret. <A_ powerful machine for lifting 
large bodies ; and, when placed against the gripe of a ship to be 
launched, for starting her. It consists of two large poppets or 
male screws, having holes through their heads to admit levers, a 
bed formed by a large oblong piece of elm, with female screws 
near each end to admit the poppets, and a sole of elm plank for 
the heels of the poppets to woik on, agreeably to the annexed 
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figure. Those used as last described, have an inclined sole so as to stand square to the stem 


or knee. 

SCREWS, HAND. See Hanp Screws. 

SCROLL. A spiral ornament fastened at the drifts. See Drirts. Likewise the finish of 
the upper part of the Hair Bracket. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. Fer Scrott Heap, 
see Fleap. 

SCUPPERS. Lead pipes Ict through the ship’s side to convey the water from the decks, 

SCUTTLES. Square openings cut through the decks, much less than the hatchways, for 
the purpose of handing small things up from deck to deck. There are also Scuttles cut through 
the sides of the ship, some for the admission of air and light into the cabins between decks, and 
some between the ports, through which the sweeps are used, to row the ship along in calms. 


See Plans, Plates 5 and 6. 
SEA BOAT. A vessel that bears the sea firmly, without straming her masts, &c. is commonly 


said to be “a good sea-boat.” 

SEAMS. The openings between the edges of the planks when wrought. 

SEASONING. A term applied to a ship kept standing a certain time after she is completely 
framed and dubbed out for planking, which should never be less than six months when circum- 
stances will permit. Seasoned Plank or Timber is such as has been cut down and sawn out 
one season at least, particularly when thoroughly dry, and not liable to shrink. 

SEAT. The scarph or part trimmed out for a chock, &c. to fay to. 

SEATING. That part of the floor which fays on the dead-wood ; and of a transom which 
fays against the post. 

SEAT TRANSOM. That transom which is fayed and bolted to the counter-timbers, next 
above the deck transom, at the height of the port sills. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

SECTION. A draught or figure, representing the internal parts of the ship, at any particular 
place athwartships. See Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

SENDING or Scenpine. The act of pitching violently into the hollows or intervals of 
the waves. 

SETTING or SETTING-TO. Theact of making the planks, &c. fay close to the timbers, 
by driving wedges between the plank, &c. and a wrain-staff. Hence we say, “ set or set 
away,” meaning to exert more strength. The power or engine used for the purpose of setting 
is called aSert, and is composed of two ring-bolts, and a wrain-staff, cleats, and lashings. 

SHACKLES. The small ring-bolts driven into the ports, or scuttles, ae through which the 
lashing passes when the ports are barred in. 

SHAKEN or SHAKY. A natural defect in plank or timber when it is full of splits or clefts 
and will not bear fastening or caulking. 

SHANK-PAINTER. A chain bolted through the topside, abaft the cathead, to retain the 
shank and flukes of the anchor when stowed. 

SHEATHING. A thin sort of doubling, or casing, of fir-board or sheet copper, and some- 
times of both,..over the ship’s bottom, to protect the planks from worms, &c. ‘Tar and hair, or 
brown paper dipt in tar and oil, is laid between the sheathing and the bottom. 
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SHEAVE. A cylindrical wheel, made of hard wood, moveable round a pin at its axis, and 
placed in a block, of which there are several in the sides of a ship, let through the side and 
chest-trees, for assisting to lead the tacks and sheets on board, &c. 

SHELL-ROOMS. A compartment in a bomb-vessel, fitted up with shelves to receive bomb- 
shells when charged. 

SHEER. The longitudinal curve or hanging of the ship’s side in a fore and aft direction. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

SHEER-DRAUGHT. The plan of elevation of a ship, whereon is described the outboard 
works, as the wales, sheer-rails, ports, drifts, head, quarters, post, and stem, &c. the hang of 
each deck inside, the height of the water lines, &c. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, 

SHEER-RAILS. The narrow ornamental mouldings along the topside, which are parallel to 
the sheer. They are gencrally made of deal, but are sometimes wrought from the solid plank. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate}. . 

SHEER-STRAKE. The strake or strakes wrought in the topside, of which the upper edge 
is wrought well with the toptimber line, or top of the side, and the lower edge kept well with 
the upper part of the upper deck ports in midships, so as to be continued whole all fore and aft, 
and not cut by the ports. It forms the chief strength of the upper part of the topside, and is 
therefore always worked thicker than the other strakes, and scarphed with Hook and Butt between 
the drifts. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

SHEER-WALES, or Mippie-Wates. Those strakes of thick stuff in the topside of three- 
decked ships which are wrought between the middle and lower deck ports. 

SHEERS. Two rough masts erected across the building slip, for hoisting the ship’s frames, 
&c. They are lashed together at their upper ends, with tackles depending from the intersection 
at top; and are kept upright by guys extending forward and aft from the heads. The heels are 
lashed to prevent their spreading. 

That some judgment may be formed of the dimensions of sheers, we subjoin the following, 
which are sufficient for raising the stern-frame of the largest ship in the English navy. Two 
masts, each 194 inches in diameter, and 66 feet long; spread at the heels, from out to outside, 
46 feet 4 inches. The tackles consisting of four treble blocks, 28 inches long, the sheaves brass 
coaked. The Falls new eight-inch rope. One treble block lashed, so as to be fixed to the aft 
part of the sheers, and another to the foreside. Shivers to stand nearly athwartships, and fair 
with the leading block at the heel of the sheers, to prevent the fall from rubbing against the 
cheeks of the blocks. One treble block Jashed to the back of the stern-frame, between the deck 
and filling transoms, to stand athwartsh'ps, and lead to the opposite sheer. To have a double 
tackle at the head of the stern-post, the fall 34 inch rope, to bowse the head forward occasi- 
onally, with a double tackle at the heel of 4} inch rope, to ease it forward or bowse it aft as 
required. One double tackle at each end of the wing-transom (called Horning Tackles) to lead 
to the standards most convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted. The after treble block 
at the sheer-head is to plumb the after part of the wing-transom as nearly as possible; and the 
guys to steady the sheer-heads, two to lead forward and two aft on each side of the slip, to be 
7 inch hawsers. 
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SHIFT. A term applied to disposing the butts of the planks, &c. so that they may over- 
launch each other without reducing the length, and so as to gain the most strength. The planks 
of the bottom, in British-built ships of war, have a six feet shift, with three planks between each 
butt, so that the planks run 24 feet long. In the bottoms of merchant ships they have a six 
fect shift, with only two planks between each butt, making but 18 fect planks in length. The 
shift of the timbers are more or less according to the contract. See Disposition of the Frame, 
Plate 2, and Planking, Plate 3. 

SHIFTING. The act of setting off the length of the planks in the bottom, topside, &c. 
that the butts may over-run each other, in order to make a good puts (See Planking, Plate 3.) 
Replacing old stuff with new is also called Shifting. 

SIIOLES. Pieces of oak or plank, placed under the soles of the standards (See Midship 
Sections, Plate 8.); or under the heels of shores, in docks where there are no groundways, 
to enable them to sustain the weight required without sinking. Old hanging port-lids are par- 
ticularly suitable and useful for this purpose. 

SHORES Those pieces of timber fixed under the ribbands or against the sides and bottom 
of the ship to prop her up whilst building. 

SHOT LOCKERS, or GARLANDS. Apartments built up in the Hold to contain the shot. 
(See Inboard Works, Plate 4, and Plans, Plate 5.) Also pieces of oak plank, fixed against 
the head ledges and coamings of the hatch and ladderways, or against the side between the ports, 
to contain the shot ; for which purpose they are hollowed out to near one third of its diameter, 
so that the balls he in them about one inch asunder. 

SHRINKING. The contraction or loss of substance in timber as it gets dry. 

SHROUDS. The range of large ropes extended from each side of the ship to the mast- 
heads for the support of the masts. 

SIDE COUNTER TIMBER. The stern timber which partakes of the shape of the topside, 
and heels upon the end of the wing transom. See Disposition, Plate 2. 

SIDING or SIDED. The size or dimensions of timber the contrary way to the moulding, 
or moulded side. 

SILLS or CELLS. The pieces of plank, or timber, let in horizontally between the frames, 
to form the lower and upper sides of the ports, and between the timbers for scuttles, &c. See 
Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2 

SINE, or Ricnt Stve of an Arca. A right line drawn from one end of that arch, perpen- 
dicular to a radius drawn to the other end of the arch; and being always equal to half the chord 
of twice the arch. See Circle, Xc. fig. 2, Plate A. 

- The Co-Sing, or sine of the complement of an arch, is the sine of what the given arch wants 
of 90 degrees. 

The radius is called the whole sine, or the sine of 90 degrees. 

The Versep-Sine of an arch is the part intercepted between the right sine and the extremity 
of the arch. By an inspection of the figure it will appear that the versed sine of 60° and the 
eo-sine of 60° are equal. 

SIRMARKS. ‘The different places marked upon the moulds where the respective be- 
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vellings are to be applied, as the lower sirmark, floor sirmark, &c. Sce Afvulds, Plate 1 of Lay- 
ine’ off. 

SKEG. The after part of the keel, or that part whereon the stern-post is fixed. 

SKEG-SHORES. One or two pieces of four-inch plank, put up endways under the keg of 
the ship, to steady the after part a little when in the act of launching. ‘They are confined to 
the bottom of the slip by a hinge. The upper part is rounded, and they should be so carefully 
fixed as to fall readily when the ship starts ; for the writer lcreof once saw a seventy-four gun 
ship detained from launching by her skeg-shores only. 

SKIDS. Pieces of plank, formed to the topside of the ship, and extending vertically from 
the wales to the top of the side. Their use is, to preserve the ship’s side from being injured 
by weighty bodies, when hoisted into or lowered out of the ship; but, as they are seldom wanted, 
for the reason heretofore given under the article Fenders, their tendency to assist in rotting the 
sides ought to explode them. 

SKINNING. A term often used for Planking. See Rips. 

SLEEPERS. Pieces of compass timber fayed and bolted upon the transoms and timbers 
adjoining, withinside, to strengthen the buttock of the ship, 

SLICES. Tapering pieces of plank, used to drive undcr the false keel, and settle the ship upon. 

SLIDING KEELS. An invention of the ingenious Captain Schank, of the Royal Navy, to 
prevent vessels from being driven to leeward by a side wind. They are composed of plank of 
various widths, erected vertically, so as to slide up and down, through the kecl, and are con- 
structed as described hereafter. Sce Plate of the Culler. 

SLIDING PLANKS are the planks upon which the Bilgeways slide in Launching. Sce 
44 Gun Ship and Launch, Plate 9. 

SLIP. The foundation laid tor the purpose of building the ship upon, and launching her. 

SLOOP. According to the general acceptation of the word, a small merchant or coasting 
vessel with one mast. But all ships of the Royal Navy carrying Jess than twenty guns, and 
being above the class of gun-vessels, are denominatcd sloops, excepting boimb-vessels and fire- 
ships. See Sloop of War, Plate 10. 

SLOP-ROOM. The place appointed for the Purser to keep the ship’s slops in. See Room, 
and Orlop Plan, Plate 5, 

To SNAPE. To hance or bevel the end of any thing so as to fay upon an inclined plane. 

SNOW. A vessel similar in construction to a Brig, but the largest of vessels fitted with two 
masts. It has a square foresail and mainsail, with a trysail abalt, resembling the mizen of a 
ship, and hoisted by a gaff upon a small mast, close abaft the main mast, which is called the 
trysail mast. 

SNYING. A term applied to planks when their edges round or curve upwards. The great 
sny occasioned in full bows or buttocks is only to be prevented by introducing Steelers. See 
STEELERS. 

SOLE. A sort of lining to prevent wearing or tearing away the main part to which it may 
be attached ; as to the Rudder, Bilgeways, &. See Frigate and Launch, Plate 9, and Sheer 
Draughi, Plate 1. 
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SPALING. Keeping the frames of a ship to their proper breadths by the cross-spales, which 
should so remain till some of the deck knees are bolted. See Cross Spaurs. 

SPANSHACKLE. A large bolt driven through the forecastle and upper deck beams, and 
forelocked under each beam. It has a large square ring at the head, for the purpose of receiving 
the end of the davit. It has however been long since disused in the Royal Navy, as the Davits 
are more commodiously fixed in the fore-channels. 

SPARS. Small firs used in making Staging. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. ‘The comparative difference in the weight or gravity of two bodies 
of equal bulk ; hence called also, relative or comparative gravity, because we judge of it by com- 
paring one body with another. 

If bodies be equal in bulk, it is evident that their specific gravities may be easily obtained by a 
common balance ; and hence fluids, or any bodics that may be easily reduced to the same bulk 
or form, may be easily weighed and compared. 

The specific gravity of bodies which are not, nor can easily be, reduced to an equal bulk, is 
not to be obtained by any method equally obvious to unphilosophical persons. A method however 
has been invented for determining the specific gravities of solid bodies, whatever their figure or 
dimensions ; for, as it is an obvious principle, that every body immersed in a fluid must dis- 
place a quantity of the fluid equal to its own bulk, and the resistance which it meets with from 
the fluid will be found exactly equivalent to the weight of the fluid displaced ; hence, if any fluid, 
as water, for instance, be taken as the standard of comparison, it will be easy to determine the 
specific gravity of different solids, by weighing them first accurately in air, and afterwards 
weighing them in water, and comparing their loss of weight in the latter fluid, which will be in 
exact proportion to the space which they occupy. 

To elucidate this by experiment: Suppose the specific gravities of any two metals were to 
be determined, say lead and tin, for instance. ‘Take a certain quantity of lead, and weighing 
it carefully in air, I find its weight amounts to thirty-four ounces ; on weighing it again in water, 
I find it weighs but thirty-one ounces; that is, it has lost three ounces of its weight : or, in other 
words, the same bulk of water would weigh three ounces ; the specific gravity of lead is therefore 
to that of water as 34 to 3, or as 114 to J. 

Again, upon weighing a certain quantity of tin, we find its weight to be fifteen ounces, and 
on weighing it in water, it appears to have lost two ounces of that weight : the specific gravity 
of tin, therefore, to that of water, is as 15 to 2, or as 74. to 1; consequently, the comparative 
gravities of the two metals are as 114 to 7§ *. 

In the following table of specific gravities, the numbers express the number of avoirdupois 
ounces in a cubic foot of each body ; that of common or rain water being just 1000 ounces. 
‘To determine, therefore, the specific gravity of any substance heavier than water, weigh any given 
quantity of that substance in air, in a common balance, and afterwards weigh it in water, 
carefully noting its loss of weight; divide its whole absolute gravity, or weight of the sub- 
stance in air by it loss of weight in water, and you will have its true specific gravity. 


* See Nicholson’s Philosophy, Vol. II. page 11. 
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A TABLE OF SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 


NO a ee 11325 EDOWY ok Sn.) aid 1177 Rain Water . . . . 1000 
Fine Copper. . : . 9000 Pitch’. 2 «a 3% , 1150 Oak. ge dos, Fe OSS 
Gun Metal . . . . 87384 ROSM, 2.ui5 oe 4 1100 Ash 2... 0... , 800 
Fine Brass... . 8350 Mahogany .... . 1063 Beech: aa« 54 ax 700 
Iron from 7°27 to . 7645 Box Wood ..... 1030 EM. ac sole % Se 8 600 
CastIron ..... 7425 Sca Water ..... 1030 Lil's <2<.8 uh Se Oa 
DANG yoo ae aekee ts 1520 Ol 4 3 acw-d oad 1015 COP 6.3) x wo eS 240 
Lignum Vite... 1327 River Water ... . 1009 Common Air... . 1,232 


These numbers being the weight of a cubic foot, or 1728 cubic inches, of cach of the bodies 
in avoirdupois ounces ; by proportion, the quantity in any other weight, or the weight of any 
other quantity, may be readily known. 

For Example. Required the content of an irregular piece of oak, which weighs 76lbs. 
or 1216 ounces. 


gr.oz. wt.oz, cub. in, cub. i 


IIere as “O25 : 1216 :: 1798: 927) =] ft. 543 inches cubic, the content. 

Example 2. To find the weight of a log of mahogany, 20 feet long, by 2 feet square. 
Here 20x 2x 2=80. 

Therefore as 1ft: 80ft:: 106302: 85040 0z. or 2 tons and 1315lbs. the weight of the log. 

SPHERE. A solid contained under one uniform round surface, such as would be formed by 
the revolution of a circle about its diameter as an axis. 

The solid content of a sphere or globe is to the cube of its diamcter as 0,5235988 to 1, or 
unity ; and the proportion of its surface is to the area of a section through its diameter, as the 
circumference of a circle is to its diameter. See Circie, 

SPHEROID. A solid approaching to the figure of a sphere, and of which the figure is 
generated by the entire reyolution of a semi-ellipsis about its axis. 

SPILES. Small wooden pins, which are driven into nail-holes, to prevent leaking, &ce. 

SPILINGS. ‘The dimensions taken from a straight line, a mould’s edge, or rule-staff, to any 
given line oredge. Sve Moulds, Plate 1 of Laying-off. 

SPIRIT ROOM. A place built abaft the after hold to contain the spirits. See Rooms. 

SPIRKETTING. A thick strake,-or sirakes, wrought within side upon the ends of the beams 
or waterways. In ships that have poris the spirketting reaches from the waterways to the up- 
per side of the lower sill, which is generally of two strakes, wrought anchor-stock fashion ; in this 
case, the planks should always be such as will work .as broad as possible, admitting the butts be 
about six Inches broad. Sce Alidship Sections, Plate 8. 

SPLA-BOARDS. Boards or plank fixed to an obtuse angle, to throw the light into the filling 
room of a magazine. See Orlop, Plate 5. 

SPRUNG. A term indicating that a plank, &c. is strained so much in the working as to 
crack or fly open, and so as to be nearly broken off. To Sprixe, is to quicken or raise the sheer. 

kh 
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SPURN WATER. A channel left above the ends of a deck to prevent water from coming 
any farther. 

SPURS. Large pieces of timber, the lower ends of which are fixed to the bilgeways, and the 
upper ends fayed and bolted to the ship’s bottom. They are used in some of the Royal Yards, 
although not by merchant builders, as an additional security to the bilgeways in case any other 
part should fail in launching the ship. 

SPURS of the BEAMS, or Beam Arm. See Beam-Arm. 

A SQUARE. An instrument formed by a stock and a tongue, fixed at right angles. To 
Square is to horn or form with right angles; and to Stanp-Square is to stand or be at right 
angles relatively to some object. 

SQUARE BODY. The figure which comprehends all the timbers whose areas or planes are 
perpendicular to the keel, which is all that portion of a ship between the cant-bodies. See Bonues. 

A SQUARE MAKER. A shipwright who cuts the butts to receive the oakum, and prepares 
the work ready for the caulkers. 

SQUARE RIBBANDS. The same as horizontal ribbands. See Rissanps. 

SQUARE-STERNED. A term applied to ships whose wing-transom is at right angles, or 
nearly at right angles, with the stern-post, and towards the upper sides of which the upper 
planks of the bottom butt, or finish, in a rabbet formed by the tuck rail; the other part of the 
plank stopping at the side counter timbers, by which means the stern may be commodiously 
fitted with sashes, walks, &c. All British ships are now built upon this principle, whilst many 
of other nations are still constructed by the ancient methods; hence we so frequently hear the 
phrase of “ Square-sterned and British built,” as our practice in this respect justly claims the 
superiority over that of all other nations. 

SQUARE TIMBERS. The timbers which stand square with, or perpendicular to, the keel. 
See SQuaRE BODY. 

SQUARE TUCK. A name given to the after part of a ship’s bottom when terminated in 
the same direction up and down as the wing-transom, and the planks of the bottom end in a rabbet 
at the foreside of the fashion-piece ; whereas ships with a buttock are round or circular, and the 
planks of the bottom end upon the wing-transom. See Yacht, Plate 11, and Plate 6 of Laying-of. 

STABILITY. That quality which enables a ship to keep herself steadily in the water, with- 
out rolling or pitching. Stability, in the construction of a ship, is only to be acquired, by fixing 
the centre of gravity at a certain distance below the meta-centre; beeause the stability of the 
vessel increases with the altitude of the meta-centre above the centre of gravity. But, when 
the meta-centre coincides with the centre of gravity, the vessel has no tendency whatever to re- 
move out of the situation into which it may be put. Thus, if the vessel be inclined either to the 
starboard or larboard side, it will remain in that position till a new force is impressed upon it : in this 
case, therefore, the vessel would not be able to carry sail, and is consequently unfit for the pur- 
poses of navigation. If the meta-centre falls below the common centre of gravity, the vessel will 
immediately overset. : 

As the meta-centre, or its determination, is of the utmost impertance in the construction of 
ships, this subject is more particularly illustrated hereafter. 
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STAGES, The platforms on which the shipwrights work. 

STANDARDS. Large knees, of oak or iron, fayed on the deck and against thé side. The 
arm upon the deck is bolted through the beams and clenched beneath, and the other arm through 
the ship’s side, Their use is, for strengthening the sides, and for resisting any violent or sudden 
shock. See Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

There is also a standard fayed on the gun-deck against the apron forward, another against 
the transoms abaft, and onc in the head upon the knee, when the picce against the stem does 
not run high enough for the hole of the main-stay collar. Sve Jnboard Works, Pilate 4. 

Stanparps are also large poles, sct up endways, at certain distances round the slips, and to 
which the spars are hung to support the staging. They have cleats nailed along the fore and 
after sides, at about two feet distance, in nearly the whole length. 

STANDING. A term applied to a bevelling which is obtuse, or without a square, to dis- 
tinguish it from an acute or under bevelling, which is within asquare. See Circle, Fig.2. Plate A. 

STANTIONS or Srantiznts, The upright pieces of quartering in a bulkhead, brcastwork, 
&c. Likewise the iron uprights, fixed round the quarters for the netting, and along the waist, 
to ship the rail in, &c. 

STAPLES. Crooked fastenings generally made of copper, from six to icin inches long, 
with a jagged hook at each end. ‘They are driven into the sides of main and false keels, to 
fasten them. 

STARBOARD-SIDE. The right-hand side of the ship when looking forward from the 
stern. 

STAYS. Large ropes to support the masts which are extended towards the fore part of 
the ship counteracting the effort of the shrouds which mostly lead abaft, and thereby keeping the 
mast in one steady position. 

STEELER. A name given to the foremost or aftermost plank, in a strake which drops short 
of the stem and stern post, and of which the end or butt nearest the rabbet is worked very 
narrow and well forward or aft. ‘Their use is, to take out the snying edge occasioned by a full 
bow, or sudden circular buttock. Sce Planking Expanded, Plate 3. 

STEERING-WHEEL. The wheel on the quarter deck to which the tiller rope is connected ; 
and, by the turning of which, the helm is moved or kept in any fixed position. See Inboard 
Works, Plate 4. 

STEM. The main timber at the fore part of the ship, formed, by the combination of several 
pieces, into a circular shape, and crected vertically to receive the ends of the bow-planks, 
which are united to it, by meang of a rabbet. Its lower end scarphs or boxes into the keel, 
through which the rabbet is also carried, and the bottom unites in the same manner. See 
Riss. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

STEMSON. A piece of compass timber, wrought on thé aft part of the apron withinside, 
the lower end of which. scarphs into the kelsom. Its upper end is continued as high as the 
middle or upper deck ; and its use is to succour the scarphs of the apron, as that does those 
ef the stem. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 
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STEPPING. <A rabbet sunk in the dead-wood, at the bearding line, whereon:the heels of the: 
timbers rest. See Bearpine Line. See also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

STEPS or raz Masts. The steps into which the heels of the masts are fixed, are large pieces. 
of timber. Those for the main and fore masts are fixed across the kelson, and’ that for the 
mizen mast upon the lower deck beams. The holes or mortises into which the masts step, 
should have sufficient wood on each side, to accord in strength with the tenon left at the heel 
of the mast, and the hole should be cut rather less than the tenon, as an allowance for shrink- 
ing. See Inboard Works, Plate 4. 

STEPS for the Carstay. Solid lumps of oak, fixed on the beams, in which the heels of the cap- 
stans work. See Jnboard Works, Plate A. 

STEPS ror THE Suir’s sips. The pieces of quartering, with mouldings, nailed to the sides. 
amidships, about nine inches asunder, from the wale upwards, for the convenience of persons 
getting on board. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

STERN. The after part of the ship, extending from tle wing transom upwards, being termi- 
nated above by the taffarel, below by the counters, and on the sides by the quarter-pieces. It 
therefore comprehends the lights or windows of the Captain’s cabin, &c. See Sheer Draught, 
Plate 1. 

STERN FRAME. The strong frame of timber, composed of the stern-post, transoms, and 
fashion-pieces, which form the basis of the whole stern. See Plate 5 of Laying-of. 

STERN-POST. The principal piece of timber in the stern frame, on which the rudder is 
hung, and to which the transoms are bolted. It therefore terminates the ship below the wing- 
transom, and its lower end is tenoned into the keel. See Sheer Draught, Plate-1. 

STEWARD’S ROOM. An apartment built on the larboard side of the after platform, 
whence the purser’s steward issues the provisions to the ship’s company, and where he makes 
up his accounts, &c. See Plans, Plate 5. 

STIFF. Stable or steady. See Stasirry. 

STILES, The upright pieces of the framing of the great cabin bulkheads, &c. which com- 
prehend the panels. 

STIRRUP. An iron or copper plate, that turns upwards on each side of a ship’s keel and 
deadwood, at the fore-foot, or at her skeg, and bolts through all. This can only be necessary 
when the deadwood-bolts are driven short, or are supposed to be insufficient. 

STIVING. The elevation of a ship’s cathead or bowsprit; or the angle which either 
makes with the horizon. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

STOOLS. Pieces of plank, bolted to the quarters, for the purpose of forming and erecting 
the galleries, (See Sheer Draught, Plate 1.) Also ornamental blocks for the poop lanterns 
to stand on abaft. See Sloop, Plate 10. See also Bacxsray Stoots. 

STOPPINGS-UP. The poppets, timber, &c. used to fill up the- vacancy between the upper 
side of the bilgeways and the ship’s bottom, for supporting her when launching. See Launch, 
Plate 9. 

STOPPER-BOLTS. Large ring-bolts, driven through the deck and beams before the main- 
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hatch, for the use of the stoppers. They are carefully clenched on iron plates beneath. See 
Gun-deck Plan, Plate 5. 

STOPPERS. Short ropes, with a knot at one end, and the other end turned round a 
thimble into the ring of the stopper-bolts, by which, and its laniard, the cable is confined. 

STORE-ROOMS. The several apartments built upon the platform to contain the different 
officer’s stores. See Rooms. See also Plans, Plate 5. 

STRAIGHT of BREADTH. The space before and abaft dead-flat, in which the ship is of 
the same uniform breadth, or of the same breadth as at ® or dead-flat. See Drap-rrar. 

STRAKE. One breadth of plank wrought from one end of the ship to the other, either within 
or without board. 

A STREAM. A quantity of fluid, having all its particles moving in one direction, and in 
parallel lines. The breadth of the stream is considered as a line perpendicular to all these pa- 
rallels. See Base. 

A FILAMENT is an imaginary portion of a stream, of very small breadth, consisting of a row 
of corpuscles, or of an indefinite number of particles, following each other in the same direction, 
so as successively to impinge on, or glide along, the surface of a solid body. 

STRING. One or two planks withinside, next under the gunwale, answering to the sheer- 
strake withoutside, scarphed in th2 same manner as the sheer-strake, giving shift to the scarphs 
of the sheer-strake, and bolted through the ship’s side into the shcer-strake between the drifts, 
to give greater strength ; as this part requires all the security that is possible to be given, in order 
to assist the sheer. Sce Midship Sections, Plate 8. 


SUB-NORMAL. A line which determines the position in 
the axis of a curve, where a normal, or perpendicular, raised a 
from the point of contact of a tangent to the curve, cuts the 
axis. Or, the sub-normal is a line which determines the point 
wherein the axis is cut by a Hine falling perpendicularly on the 
tangent in the point of contact. Thus TM, being a tangent to 
a curve in M, and MR.a normal or perpendicular to the tangent, T 
the line PR, intercepted between the semi-ordinate PM and the normal MR, is called the 
sub-normal. Hence, in a parabola, the sub-normal PR is to the semi-ordinate PM, as PM is 
to PT, and MR toTM. 2, In the parabola the sub-normal PR issubduple of the parameter ; 
and, consequently, an invariable quantity. 

SUPERNATANT part or THE suir. That part which when afloat, is above the water: 
Anciently expressed by the name ef Dead Work. 

SUPPORTERS. The circular knees placed under the catheads for their security and support. 
See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

SURGE. The tapered part of the whelps, between the chocks of the capstan, upon which, 
when judiciously hollowed, the messenger may surge itself without any other incumbrance. Sce 
Capstan, Plate 7. 

SURMARKS. 
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SWEEP or tat TILLER. A semi-circular plank, fixed up under the beams near the fore 
end of the tiller, which it supports. 

On the foreside of the sweep is a groove for the tiller rope, in which groove rollers are fixed 
to enliven the rope. On the aftside is a ledge or rabbet defended with iron plate, on which 
the goose-neck of the tiller traverses. See Plan of the Upper Deck, Plate 6. 

SWEEPS. The various parts of the bodies shaped by segments of circles. Such are the 
Floor Sweeps, Lower Breadth Sweep, Upper Breadth Sweep, and Back Sweep, or Toptimber 
Hollow. See Frames. See also Body Plan, Plate 1. 

SYPHERED. A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank upon another, with 
a bevelling edge, instead of rabbetting, in such a manner that both planks shall make a plain 
surface, though not a flat or square joint. See Harris-Cur. 


TABLING. Letting one piece of timber mto another by altcrnate scores or projections from 
the middle, so that it cannot be drawn asunder either lengthwise or sidewise. See Beams of Gun- 
dech Plan, Plate 5. 

TACKLE. An assemblage of two or more blocks, connected by a rope called the Fall, 
reeved through their mortises, and used for lifting or removing weighty bodies. 

TAFFAREL, er TAFF-RAIL. The upper part ef the ship’s stern, usually ornamented 
with carved work or mouldings, the ends of which unite to the quarter-pieces. See Sheer 
Draught, Plate 1. 

To TAIL, or DOVE-TAIL. To let one piece of timber into another, when the lap forms 
a sort of wedge, so that it cannot come asunder endways. See Sloop’s Sicrn, Plate }0. 

To TAKE-IN. ‘To come up with a sett and make it fast again closer to the plank, as it 
works nearer to the Timbers. See Serr. 

TANGENT. The tangent of a circular arch is a right line, raised perpendicularly on the 
extreme of the diameter, and contiaued to a point where it is cut by a secant, that is, by a 
line drawn from the centre through the extremity of the arch, whereof it is a tangent. Sce 
Circle, Figure 2. Plate A. 

The tangent of a curve, or tangential line, is a right Jine which only touches the curve in one 
point but does not cut it. 

TAR. The juices of the Pine or Fir-tree boiled to a thick consistence, and used to pay the 
joints between scarphs of beams, &c. and also the outside of the ship; as tar, by filling up 
the pores of the weod, prevcats the sum from splitting, and the wet from rotting it. 

TASTING of PLANK or TIMBER. Chipping it with an adze, or boring it with a small 
auger, for the purpose of ascertaining its quality or defects. 

TO TEACH. A term applied to the direction that any line, &c. seems to point out. Thus 
we say “ let the line or mould feach fair to such a spot, rase, &c.” 

TENON. The square part at the end of one piece of timber diminished so as. to. fix j in a hole 
of another piece, called a mortise, for joining or fastening the two pieces together. 

TERMS or TERM PIECES. Pieces of carved work placed under each end of the taffarel, 
upon the side stern-timber, and reaching as low down as the foot-rail of the balcony. 
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THWARTS. The benches in a boat whereon the rowers sit to manage their oars. 

THOLES. The battens or pins which form the rowlocks of a boat. 

TIER. A regular row of any thing, as of carlings, of shores, of ships, &c. See Gun-dechk 
Plan, Plate 5. 

THICKSTUFF. A name for sided aber: exceeding four inches, but not being more than 
twelve inches, in thickness. 

THROAT. The inside of knee timber at the middle or turn of the arms. Also the mid- 
ship part of the floor timbers. | 

THWARTSHIPS, or Atuwartsuips. Across the ship, or from one side to the other. Rieut- 
ATHWART, signifies square, Or at right angles, with the keel. 

TILLER. A piece of timber (which should be straight-grained and free from knots) fitted 
into the head of the rudder as a lever, for the purpose of moving it from side to side, in order 
to steer the ship. See Inboard Works, Plate.4, and Upper-deck Plan, Plate 6. 

TIMBERS. A name given generally to the pieces of timber which compose the frame of a 
ship (see Plate 2), as floor timbers, futtock timbers, and top timbers (see Midship Sections, 
Plate 8); as also the stem or head timbers, and the stern timbers (see Sheer Draught, Plate 1). 
Sometimes those carved ornaments upon the munions, in the stead of pilasters, are called stern 
timbers. 

TIMBER and ROOM, or Room and Space. See the latter. 

TONNAGE, The cubical content, or burthen, of a ship in tons; which is commonly esti- 
mated by a fantastical rule, given hereafter, producing what is denominated the Builder’s Ton- 
nage. The rea] burthen a ship is to carry, when brought down in the water to the load draught 
of water intended in the construction, may be found by the rules given in the subsequent part 
of this work. 

The word is derived from a Ton, or weight of water equal to 2000 pounds; for, it appears 
that, ancicntly, a cubic foot of water, weighing 623 pounds, was assumed as a general standard 
for liquids. ‘This cubic foot, multiplied by 32, gives 2000, the original weight of a ton. Hence 
8 cubic feet of water made a hogshead, and 4 hogsheads a ton, m capacity and denomination 
as well as weight. 

TOP-HAMPER. Any unnecessary weight aloft, either on the topside of the ship or about 
its tops and rigging. 

TOP and BUTT. A method of working English plank so as to make good conversion. As 
the plank runs very narrow at the top clear of sap, this is done by disposing the top end of 
every plank within six feet of the butt end of the plank above or below it, letting every plank 
work, as broad as it will hold clear of sap, by which method only can every other seam produce 
a fair edge. See Planking, Plate 3. 

TOPSIDE. A name given to all that part of a ship’s side above the main-wales. 

TOP-TIMBERS. . The timbers which form the topside. The first general tier which reach 
the top are called the long top-timbers, and those below are called the short top-timbers. See 
Frames. Seé also Disposition, Plate 2, and Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

TOP TIMBER LINE. The curve limiting the height of the sheer at the given breadth of 


the top-timbers. 
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TOP TIMBER HALF-BREADTH. A section containing one half of the ship, at the height 
of the top-timber line, perpendicular to the plane of elevation. 

TOP TIMBER SWEEP. See Frames. 

TOUCH. The broadest part of a plank worked top and butt, which place is six feet from 
the butt end. Or, the middle of a plank worked anchor-stock fashion. Also the sudden angles 
of the stern-timbers at the counters, &c. 

TRAIL-BOARDS. A term for the carved work, between the cheeks, at the heel of the 
figure. 

TRANSOMS. The thwartship timbers which are bolted to the stern-post in order to form 
the buttock ; and of which the curves, forming the round aft, are represented on the horizontal, 
or half-breadth plan of the ship. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1, and Plate 5 of Laying of: 

TRANSOM-KNEES. Knees bolted to the transoms and the side of the ship in the direc- 
tion of the transoms. These knees when they cross the transoms are called SLEEPERs, 

TRANSPORTING. Moving a ship from one situation to another by hawsers only. 

TRANSPORTING BLOCKS. Two snatch blocks, fitted on each side above the taffarel to 
admit a hawser, when transporting the ship from one place to another. See Sloop, Plate 10. 

TRANSVERSE ANIS. See Conic Sections. 

TRANSVERSE SECTION. A thwartship view of any part of the ship; but may be more 
properly applied when the section is not strictly athwartships. See Alidskip Scctions, Plate 8. 

TREAD of the KEEL. The whole length of the keel upon a straight line. 

TRICING BATTENS. Battens about two inches thick and four inches broad, nailed up 
under the deck between the beams, and to which the sailors trice up the middle of their ham- 
mocks out of the headway. 

To TRIM. To work or finish any picce of timber or plank into its proper form or shape. 

TREENAILS. Cylindrical oak pins driven through the planks and timbers of a vessel to 
fasten or connect them together. ‘These certainly make the best fastening when driven quite 
through, and caulked or wedged inside. ‘They should be made of the very best oak, cut near 


the butt, and perfectly dry or well seasoned. 
TRUSS. Short pieces of carved work, mostly in small ships, fitted under the taffarel in the 


sane manner as the term pieces. 

THE TUCK. The aft part of the ship where the ends of the planks of the bottom are ter- 
minated by the tuck-rail, and all below the wing-transom when it partakes of the figure of the 
wing-transom as far as the Fashion-pieces. See Savare Tuck. See also Yacht, Plate 10, and 
Plate 6 of Laying off. : 

. TUCK-RAIL. The rail which is wrought well with the upper side of the wing-transom, 
and forms a rabbct for the purpose of caulking the butt ends of the planks of the bottom. Sve 
Sheer Draughi, Plate 1. 

TUMBLING HOME, or Fattinc Home. The inclination of the topside from a perpendi- 
cular towards the centre or middle line of the ship. The topsides of three-decked ships have 
the greatest tumbling home, for the purpose of clearing the upper works from the smoke and 
fire of the lower guns. The advantages and disadvantages of tumbling-home sides will be found 


discussed hereafter. 
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VERTEX. The top or point of a Cone, Pyramid, &c. 

The vertex of an angle is the angular point ; and those angles which, being opposite to one 
another, do touch only in the angular point, are called vertical angles. Sce Circle, fig. 2. 
Plate A. 

“The vertex of any plane figure, 1s the angle opposite to the base; and the vertex of a curve, 
is the point from which the diameter is drawn, or the intersection of the diamcter and curve. 
See the plate (B) of Conic Sections, wherein the points A and B, figure 11, arc vertices of the 
Hyperbola. 

VICE VERSA. A Latin phrase, importing on the contrary. Thus, increasing the breadth 
of the ship is the principal change of dimension for enlarging the tonnage; and, vice versa, 
decreasing the breadth reduces the tonnage. 

VIS INERTLZ. That property of resistance, in matter, by which all bodies are perfectly 
indifferent to motion and rest. For, in other words, a body, if once at rest, will naturally 
remain so, unless disturbed by some power acting upon it; and, a body in motion will continue 
that motion, in the same direction, and with the same velocity, unless stopped or impelled by 
some external cause. 

Nature, in every case, evinces the first part of this proposition; since no part or portion of 
inanimate mattcr appears capable of giving itself any degree of motion. The latter part of 
the proposition, namely, that a body will continue its motion for ever, unless prevented by 
external force, is not so easy to illustrate; since we are not able to produce any species of 
motion which is not, in some degree, counteracted by the force of gravitation, or by some 
resisting medium. The conclusion, however, appcars to be fairly drawn ; since the least obstruc- 
tion which is opposed to any body in motion increases in its effect as the-motion continues. 
Thus a ball will continue longer in motion on a smooth than on an uneven surface ; whence we 
may reasonably infer that, if all obstacles were completely removed, motion once communicated 
would never cease. See Motion. 

VIS INSITA. The innate force of matter, or power of resisting; by which every body, as 
much as in it lies, endcavours to persevere in its present state, whether of rest or of moving 
uniformly forward in a right line. This force is always proportional to the quantity of matter 
in the body, and differs in nothing from the Vis Znertze but in our manner of conceiving it. 

UNDER. A term applied to any bevelling that is within a square, or forming an acutc 
angle. Sce BEvELuine. 

To UNSHIP. To remove any thing from its place, or the situation in which it is gencrally 
used. ‘Thus, to unship the Tiller, is to take it out of the rudder-head. 

VOYAL. A large rope, used to unmoor, or heave up the anchor, by communicating the 
effect of the capstan to the cable. 

UPPER BREADTH SWEEP. Sce Frames. 

UPPER-DECK. The highest of those decks which are continued, throughout the whole 
length of a ship, without falls or interruption. See Jnboard Works, Plate 4, and its Plan, 
Plate 6. 

UPPER HEIGHT OF BREADTH. See Hetcut of Breapta. 

L 
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UPPER STRAKE or Boats. A Strake thicker than those of the bottom, wrought round 
the Gunwale. See figure of the Yawt. 

UPPER-WORKS. A general name given to all that part of the ship above the Wales; or 
all that part which may be considered as separated from the bottom by the main wale. See 
Sheer Draught, Plate |. 

UPRIGHT. The position of a ship when she neither inclines to one side nor to the other. 
Hence, any thing is said to be upright when square with, or perpendicular to, the Keel. 

As the ship, when building, lies with a declivity for the purpose of launching, it is evident, 
that every thing within her intended to be perpendicular, or upright, when afloat, must be set 
so much farther aft as its upper part or head inclines from a plumb or perpendicular in its length, 
according to the angle made by the declivity of the ship in the same length. 


WAIST. <A name given to that part of the topside above the upper deck, between the main 
and fore drifts. See Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

WALES. The principal strakes of thick stuff, wrought on the outside of the ship upon the 
main breadth, or broadest part of the body, and which are called the Alain Wales. Also those 
that are wrought between the ports, which are called the Channel Wales and Middle or Sheer 
Wales. The Afain Wales are the lower wales, which are generally placed on the lower breadth. 
See the respective articles. Sce also Sheer Draught, Plate 1. 

WALL-SIDED. A term applied to the topsides of a ship when the main breadth is conti- 
nued very low down and very high up, so that the topsides appear strait and upright like a wall. 

WARD ROOM. The apartment in which the officers mess, &c. next under the captain’s 


cabin. 
WASH-BOARD. A shifting strake along the topsides of a small vessel, used occasionally 


to keep out the sea. 

WATER LINES, or Lines of Floatation. "Those horizontal lines, supposed to be described 
by the surface of the water on the bottom of a ship, and which are exhibited at certain depths 
upon the sheer-draught. Of these, the most particular are those denominated the Light Water 
Line and the Load Water Line; the former, namely, the Light Water Line, being that line 
which shews the depression of the ship’s body in the water, when light or unladen, as when first 
Jaunched ; and the latter, which exhibits the same when laden with her guns and ballast, or 
cargo. (See Sheer Draught, Plate 1.) In the Half-breadth Plan these lines are curves limiting 
the Half-breadth of the ship at the height of the corresponding lines in the Sheer Plan. 

WATER WAYS. The edge of the deck next the timbers, which is wrought thicker than 
the rest of the deck, and so hollowed to the thickness of the deck as to form a gutter or channel 
for the water to run through to the scuppers. See Upper-deck Plan, Plate 6, and Midship 
Sections, Plate 8. 

WEDGE. A triangular solid, much used in the construction of a ship, and too well known 
to need description. It is one of the mechanic powers, the most simple and of the greatest 


force. See Mecuanics, 
WEIGHT. That quality in natural bodies whcreby they tend downwards towards the centre 
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of the earth. See Gravity. In common language, weight and gravity are considered as the 
same thing. There is, however, a distinction: as onc may conceive gravity to be the quality, 
as inherent in the body, and weight the same quality exerting. itself cither against an obstacle 
or otherwise. Hence weight may be distinguished, like gravity, into absolute and _ specific. 
Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated that the weights of all bodies, at equal distances from the 
centre of the Earth, are proportionable to the quantitics of matter cach contains. Hence the 
quantity of matter contained in a cubic foot of ebony is much greater than that contained in a 
cubic foot of fir, &c. See Speciric Graviry. 

WELL. ‘The apartment formed in the middle of the hold, by bulkheads erceted to inclose 
the pumps, and protect them from injury which might otherwise accrue from the lading and 
ballast, and also to give ready admittance for examining the state of the pumps, &c. Sve Ln- 
board Works, Plates 4 and 5, 

The Well in a fishing smack is a strong apartment to contain live fish, built water-tight in 
the middle of the hold, with a number of holes through its bottom, by means of which the fish 
are continually supplied with water, and preserved alive. See Draught of the Sinack. 

WELL also implies in the same range or even with a surface. 

WELL-GROWN. This term implies that the grain of the wood follows the shape required, 
ws in knee-timber, &c. 

WHELPS. The brackets or projecting parts of a capstan from the barrel. Sce Carsray. 
And also Capstan, Plate 7. 

WHOLE MOULDED. A term applied to the bodies of those ships which are so constructed 
that one Mould made to the midship bend, with the addition of a floor hollow, will mould all 
the timbers, below the main breadth, in the square body. 

Before the art of ship-building was brought to its present perfection, the method of whole 
moulding was in great repute, and was much practised by the unskilful; as, however, the art 
improved, this method became less approved of in the construction of ships, whose form of 
the midship-bend was required to be such, that if they were whole moulded nearly forward and 
aft, they would not only be incapable of rising in a heavy sca, but be deprived in a great mea- 
sure of the more advantageous use of the rudder: for, by whole moulding, no more is narrowed 
at the floor than at the main breadth; nor must the rising line lift any more than the lower 
height of breadth; which, atcordiag to the form of some midship-bends, would make a very ul- 
constructed body. 

Ilow far whole moulding may be uscd without injury may be secn by the Long Boat treated 
of hereafter ; Boats being now the only vessels in which this method is practised. 

WINCH. A small windlass, with an iron axis, hung in rhodings or gudgeons, with a conical 
piece of timber at cach end without the cheeks. It is hove round by two iron handles, formed 
by cranks or wiuches, from which it takes its name. . 

WINDING. Twisting or curving. Hence the expression “ Winding” is used in opposi- 
tion to “ Out of Winding.” See Out of Wixpina. 

WINDLASS. An horizontal machine, composed of timber, and used in merchant ships for - 
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heaving up their anchors in lieu of a capstan. It is more fully described hereafter. See Wind- . 
lass, Plate 7. 

WINDLASS CHOCKS. Pieces of oak or elm, fastened to the sides of small vessels, and 
by which the ends of the Windlass are suspended. 

WINGS. The places next the side upon the orlop, usually parted off in ships of war, that 
the carpenter and his crew may have access round the ship, in time of action, to plug up shot- 
holes, &c. See Orlop Plan, Plate 5 

WING-TRANSOM. The osseniaal transom in the stern frame, upon which the heels of 
the counter timbers are let in and rest. It is by some called the main transom. See Shee 
Draught, Plate 1. 

WITHIN-BOARD. Within the ship. 

WITHOUT-BOARD. Without the ship. 

WOOD and WOOD. This term implies that when a treenail, &c. is driven through, its 
point is directly even with the inside surface, whether plank or timber. 

WOOD-LOCK. A piece of elm, or oak, closely fitted, and sheathed with copper, in the 
throating or score of the pintle, near the load water-line ; so that, when the rudder is hung, and 
the wood-lock nailed in its place, it cannot rise, because the latter butts against the under side 
of the Brace and butt of the score. See Sloop of War, Plate 10. 

WRAIN BOLTS. Ring bolts, used when planking, with two or more forelock holes in the 
end for taking-in the sett as the plank, &c. works nearer the timbers. 

WRAIN STAVES. A sort of stout billets of tough wood, tapered at the ends so as to go 
into the ring of the wrain bolt to make the setts necessary for bringing-to the planks or thick- 
stuff to the timbers. 
~ WRUNG-HEADS. An ancient name given to that part of the ship near the floor heads 
and second futtock heels, which, when a ship lies aground, bears the greatest strain. 


YARDS. The long cylindrical pieces of timber, suspended upon the masts to extend the 
sails to the wind. 

YACHT. A vessel of state or pleasure, usually employed to carry noble personages, and 
accordingly fitted with convenient apartments and suitable furniture. 

YAWL. See Boats, 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF FLUIDS, AND THEIR ACTION ON FLOATING BODIES, AS INVESTIGATED BY ACTUAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


OF all the considerations, which naturally present themselves, preparatory to the construction of 
a navigable vessel, it is obvious, that the first must arise from the nature of the fluids in which 
it is to move, and by which it is to be actuated and supported. 

This subject, therefore, presents itself as the primary object of our discussion ; and as the 
means of investigating the best forms of vessels intended for navigating the ocean, whether for 
particular or general services, and required to possess, in a peculiar degree, either the qualities 
best adapted for expedition, strength, or capacity; or, so far as is practicable, a combination of 
the whole. 

In the present chapter we shall, consequently, bricfly explain the nature of fluids; and shall, 
secondly, shew the manner in which they are found to operate upon bodies of various forms, 
as navigable vessels, 


§ 1. OF THE NATURE AND ACTION OF FLUIDS IN GENERAL. 


Tue only fluids which become the subjects of our present consideration are, Common Air, or 
the air we breathe, and Water. But especially the latter. The former, in a general sense, is that 
invisible fluid, or atmosphere, surrounding the globe on which we live; and on which depends 
not only animal but vegetable life. Air is reckoned amongst the number of fluids, because it 
has all the properties by which a fluid is distinguished ; for, it yields to the least force impressed, 
its parts are easily moved among one another, it presses according to its perpendicular height, 
and its pressure is every way equal. 

Air differs from all other fluids in the three following particulars, 1. It can be compressed 
into a much less space than that which it naturally possesses. 2. It cannot be congealed or 
fixed, as other fluids may. 3. It is of a different density in every part, upward, from the earth’s 
surface ; decreasing in its weight, bulk for bulk, the higher it rises ; and therefore also decreasing 
indensity. 4. It is of an elastic nature; and the force of its spring is equal to its density. 

That air is a body is evident, from its excluding all other bodies out of the space it possesses : 
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for, if a hollow vessel, as a jar, be plunged, with its mouth downwards, into a vessel of water, 
but very little water will get into the jar, because the air, of which it is full, keeps the water 
out. As air is a body, it must needs have gravity or weight: and that it is weighty is de- 
monstrated by experiment. For, if air be excluded from a vessel by means of the air-pump, tlie 
vessel is found to be lighter than when filled. A bottle that holds a wine quart is found to be 
seventeen grains lighter. Now, as a quart of water weighs 14625 grains; this, divided by 17, 
quotes 860 in round numbers; which shews that water is 860 times as hcavy as air near the 
surface of the earth. 

As the air rises above the earth’s surface, it grows rarer, and consequently lighter, bulk for 
bulk ; fer, since it is of an elastic or springy nature, and its lowermost parts are pressed with 
the weight of all that is above them, it is plain that the air must be more dense or compact at 
the earth’s surface than at any height above it; and gradually rarer the higher up. Tor the 
density of the air is always as the force that compresseth it: and therefore the air towards the 
upper parts of the atmosphere being less pressed than that which is near the earth, it will expand 
itsclf and thereby become thinner than at the earth’s surface. 

It has been demonstrated that, if altitudes in the air be taken in arithmetical proportion, the 
rarity of the air will be in geometrical proportion. That is to say, at the altitude of seven miles 
above the surface of the earth, the air is four times lighter and thinner than on the earth’s surface ; 
but, at twice that height, or at the altitude of fourteen miles, it is sixteen times thinner, &c. 

The weight or pressure of the air may be exactly determined by ihe following experiment. 
Take a glass tube, about three fect long, and open at one end; fill it with quicksilver, and; 
putting your finger upon the open end, turn that. end downward, and immerse it in a small 
vessel of quicksilver, without Ictting in any air; then take away your finger, and the quick- 
silver will remain suspended in the tube 294 inches above its surface in the vessel; sometimes 
more and at other times less, as the weight of the air is varied by wind and other causes. That 
the quicksilver is kept up in the tube by the pressure of the atmosphere upon that in the bason, 
is evident ; for, if the bason and tube be put under a glass, and the air be then drawn out of 
the glass, all the quicksilver m the tube will fall down into the bason; and, if the air be let in 
again, the quicksilver will rise to the same height as before. Therefore the air’s pressure on 
the surface of the earth is equal to the weight of 294 inches depth of quicksilver, in every part 
of the earth’s surface, at a mean rate. A square column of quicksilver, 294 inches high, and 
one inch thick, weighs just 15 pounds, which is equal to the pressure of air upon every square 
Anch of the carth’s surface ; and 144 times as much, or 2160 pounds upon every square foot ; 
because a square foot contains 144 square incites. At this rate, a middle sized man, whose 
surface may be about 14 square feet, sustains a pressure of 30,240 pounds, when the air is of a 
mean gravity: a pressure which would be insupportable, and even fatal, were it not equal on 
every part, and connterbalanced by the spring of the air within us, which is diffused through 
the whole body, and re-acts with an equal force against the outward pressure. 

When the end of a pipe is immersed in water, and the air is drawn out of the pipe, the 
water will rise in it to the height of 33 feet above the surface of the water in which it is immersed ; 
but will go no higher: for it is found, that a common pump will draw water no higher than 
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33 feet. above the surface of the well; and unless the bucket goes within that distance from 
the well, the water will never get above it. Now, as it is the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the water in the well that causes the water to ascend in the pump, and follow the 
piston or bucket, when the air above it is lifted up; it is evident that a cohumin of water, 33 feet 
high, 1s equal in weight to a column of quicksilver, of the same diameter, 294 inches high; and 
to as thick a column of air, reaching from the earth’s surface to the top of the atmosphere. In 
screne calm weather, the air has weight enough to support a column of quicksilver 31 inches high; 
but in tempestuous stormy weather, not above 28 inches. Hence the quicksilver, thus sup- 
ported in a glass tube, 1s found to be a nice counterbalance to the weight of the air, and is ac- 
cordingly used to shew its perpetual fluctuations. 

As the air presses with equal force in all directions, not only downwards, but slanting, 
sideways, and upwards, it preserves its cquilibrium every way ; the softest bodies, of course, 
sustain it without suffering any change in their figure, as do the most brittle without being 
broken. But, if the pressure be taken off from any one particular part, the full force of it, in 
an opposite direction, will be immediately found. 

The most essential particular in which Air differs from Water and other liquid fluids is its 
elasticity, or wondrous powers of expansion and condensation. This elastic quality is that 
by which, like a spring, it allows itself to be compressed into a smaller bulk, and by which 
it again dilates to its original space upon removing the pressure. 

The utmost limit to which air, of the density which it possesses at the surface of the earth, 
is capable of being compressed is unknown. It has certainly been compressed into less than 
1500 times less space than it naturally occupies. Its dilatation has been also found tu be very 
surprising. Mr. Boyle once caused it to dilate into 18679 times its natural spacc; and this 
altogether by its own expansive force. Tlence it appears, that the air, near the surface of the 
earth, 1s compressed into at least the 13679th part of the space it would possess in vacuo. 

That the air is constituted of particles endued with repulsive powers is manifest from its ex- 
pansion, when the force with which it is compressed is removed. The particles being kept at a 
distance by their mutual repulsion, it is easy to conceive that they may move very freely amongst 
each other, and that this motion may take place in all directions, each particle exerting its re- 
pulsive power equally on all sides. Thus far we are acquainted with the constitution of this 
fluid ; but with what absolute degree of facility, and how this may be effected under different 
degrees of compression, are circumstances of which we are ignorant. 

WATER. Water is not a simple elementary substance, as it has long been supposed, but 
appears to be compounded of two elements, nained by the chymists, Orygene and I/ydrogene, 
or pure and inflammable air, which are capable, when united, of decomposition or condensation 
into water, by means of fire *. It is known to be the most penetrative of all bodies, after 
fire ; and is said to be more fluid than air, since it will find its way through smaller pores. In- 


* The discovery of the generative principle of water is included amongst the greatest discoveries in physical science 
of the present age. One hundred grains of water consist of 85 grains of oxygene, otherwise called vital or pure air ; and 
15 of the base of inflammable gas, or Aydrogene, which signifies the generative principle of water. 
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finitely small, however, as its particles or constituent parts must be, they are universally con- 
sidered as hard and spherical; every particle of itself a solid consistent body, no fluid singly, 
but becoming so only on being joined with particles of the same kind. We suppose them to 
be so, because it is otherwise extremely difficult to conceive how they can move amongst 
each other with such extreme facility, and produce effects in directions opposite to the impressed 
force without any sensible loss of motion. If the particles be not in contact, they must be kept 
at a distance by some repulsive power. But it is manifest that these particles attract each 
other from the drops of all perfect liquids affecting to form themselves into spheres; and the 
repulsion seems as evident from the expansion of water by heat, and the possibility of con- 
verting it into two permanently elastic tluids *; for it is hard to conceive that heat can actually 
create any new powers, or that it can of itself produce any such effects. Hence we may admit 
the existence both of attraction and repulsion ; and, suppose that, where one ends the other 
begins. 

Water, as we have before observed, is 860 times heavier than common air. That its particles 
must be hard, and touch each other, appcars from its incompressibility. For it is known, by 
experience, that it cannot be compressed or forced into less space than it naturally occupies by 
any mechanical means that can be employed upon it. That it will float the greatest and 
heaviest bodies which occupy more space than itself is a fact too well known to nced ex- 
planation here ¢. Its power and pressure increase according to its altitude, regardless of its 
quantity, as we shall presently shew; and, as it is incompressible, and presses equally in all direc- 
tions, if we suppose a tight dock to be made that would nearly fit to the bottom of the largest 
ship of war to her floating mark—half an inch, or the least thickness, of water, would lift and float 
this ship as effectually as the whole ocean. 

That fluids have vacuities will become evident upon mixing salt with water, a certain quantity 
of which will be dissolved, and thereby imbibed, without enlarging the dimensions; the fluid 
may also still receive a certain quantity of other dissoluble bodies, whose particles are adapted 
to the vacancies remaining, without adding to the bulk, although the absolute weight of the whole 
fluid be thereby increased. This is demonstrable by weighing a phial of rain water, critically, 
with a nice balance: pour this water into a cup, and add salt to it; refund as much of the clear 
liquor as will again fill the vial ; an increase of weight will be found under the same dimensions, 
from a repletion of the vacuities of the fresh water with the saline particles; after which it will 
receive a certain quantity of sugar; and, after that, a certain quantity of alum, and perhaps 
other dissoluble bodies, and not increase its first dimension. 

We may, of course, consider water as composed of an infinity of corpuscles, or small elementary 
particles, of which the figures are unknown ; and every particle, in itself, as in a state of rest, 
and as forming an equilibrium to all the particles that press on and surround it. This prin- 
ciple seems to require no other demonstration than that,—lIf a fluid particle were not equally 
pressed on all sides in the midst of that body of fluid, of which it forms a part, it would of 


* Pure and Inflammable Air. 
+ See the article Speciric Graviry in the preceding Chapter. 
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course move to the side least pressed ; but, as the fluid is supposed to be in a perfect state of 
rest, it will, of course, be admitted, that the equal pressure 1s in all directions; of which ex- 
perience furnishes us with convincing and ample proofs. 

We must consider the action of water cither as the joint action of all the corpuscles of which 
it is Composed, estimated as so many distinct bodies, or we must consider the action of the 
whole as a mass, or as one body. In the former case, the motion of the particles being subject 
to no regularity, or at least to none that can be discovered by experiment, it is impossible from 
this consideration to compute the effects; for no calculation of effects can be applied when 
produced by causes which are subject to no law. And, in the latter case, the effects of the 
action of one body upon another differ so much, in many respects, from what would be its action 
as a solid body, that a computation of its effects can by no means be deducted from the same 
principles, 

In Mechanics no equilibrium can take place between two bodies of different weights, unless 
the lighter act at some mechanical advantage; but, in Hydrostatics, as we have already noticcd, 
a very small weight of fluid may, without its acting at any mechanical advantage whatever, 
be made to balance a weight of any magnitude. In mechanics, bodies act only in the direc- 
tion of gravity ; but the property which fluids have, of acting equally in all directions, produces 
effects of such an extraordinary nature as to surpass the power of investigation. The indefinitely 
small corpuscles of which a fluid is composed, probably possess the same powers, and would 
be subject to the same laws of motion, as bodies of finite magnitude, could any two of them 
act merely upon cach other by contact: but this is a circumstance which certainly never takes 
place in the aerial fluid, and probably not in any liquids. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
of an indefinite number of bodies acting upon each other by repulsive powers, or by absolute 
contact, under the uncertainty of the friction which may take place, and what variation of effects 
may be produced under different degrees of compression, it is no wonder that theory and ex- 
periments should be so often found to disagree. 


FROM THE PRINCIPLES OF Hyprostatics we lIcarn, 

I. That, if one part of a fluid be higher than another, the higher parts will continually descend 
to the lower, and will not be at rest, until the surface be quite level. For the parts of a fluid, 
being moveable every way, if any part is above the rest, it will descend by its own gravity 
as low as possible, until all will be reduced to a level or horizontal plane. 

II. Ifa fluid be at rest in a vessel or canal, whose base is parallel to the horizon, cqual 
parts of the base will be equally pressed by it: for each part supports an equal column of the 
fluid, and all the columns being of equal weight, they must press the base equally ; or equal 
parts of the base must sustain an equal pressure. 

Hence all parts of the fluid, at the same depth, press equally ; for suppose a plane drawn 
through the fluid parallel to the horizon, then the pressure will be the same in any part of 
that plane, which proves the inference. 

From this proposition it also follows, that the pressure of the fluid at any depth, is as the depth 
of the fluid. For the pressure is as the weight, and the weight is as the height of a column of 
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IIT. If a fluid is compressed by its weight, or otherwise, then, at any pomt, it presses equally 
in all manner of directions. This arises from the nature of fluidity, which causes it to yield 
to any force in any direction. If it cannot give way to any force applied, it will press against 
other parts of the fluid in direction of that force : and the pressure in all directions will be the 
same ; for, if one force was less, the fluid would move that way till the pressure became every 
way equal. Hence, in any vessel, containing a fluid, the pressure is the same 
against the bottom, as against the sides, or even upwards at the same depth: 
and, if there be holes at an equal depth, in any vessel, as at a b and c, the al fim 
water will spout out with the same velocity, or very nearly so, whether it be a Rh 
downwards, sideways, or upwards; and, if it be upwards, it ascends nearly 
to the height of the water above the hole, as represented in the annexed figure, 
and would ascend to the level of the inclosed fluid but for the resistance 
of the external air. 

It is therefore obvious, that fluids have this singular and wonderful property, not only as wid 
of pressing downwards by the force of gravity, but also that their pressure upwards and side- 
ways is equal to their pressure downwards, and which is always in proportion to their per- 
pendicular height without any regard to their quantity. 

IV. The pressure of the fluid upon the base of any containing vessel or place is as the base 
and perpendicular altitude, whatever be the figure of the vessel that contains it. For, by pro- 
position II, above, if the heights be equal, the pressure upon an inch of one base will be 
equal to the pressure of one inch upon the base of another, therefore the pressure on the bases 
will always be in proportion to their respective dimensions. 

Hence, if the heights be equal, the pressures are as the bases; and if both the heights and 
bases are equal, the pressures in each are equal, although their contents be ever so different. 

For example, we will suppose the figure ac to be the transverse section 
of a vessel or canal, with perpendicular sides, filled with water; and de 
to be that of another with oblique sides. In this case, the wider canal 
has no greater pressure at the bottom than the narrower one, because the 
oblique sides take off part of the weight. And, in the narrower one the 
sides re-act against the pressure of the water, which is all alike at the same depth; and by 
this re-action the pressure is increased at the bottom so as to become every wherc the same. 

Consequently, the pressure against the base of any containing vessel, &c. is the same as 
of a cylinder of equal base and height. 

V. Ifa body, having the same specific gravity of a fluid, be immersed in such fluid, it will 
rest in any place of it. A body of greater density will sink, and one of less density will swim. 
For let the three bodies be denoted by A, B, and C: the specific gravity of A being lighter than 
that of the fluid, that of B, equal to the specific gravity of the fluid, and that of C, greater 
than B. Now the body B, being equal in weight to a like portion of the fluid, it will press 
the fluid under it just as much as if the space it occupies was filled with the fluid; and, con- 
sequently, the pressure will be the very same all around it as though the fluid was there, and 
hence there will be no force to put it out of its place. But if the body be lighter, the pressure 
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downwards being less than before, or than in other places of the fluid at the same depth, the 
less force must consequently give way, and the body will rise tothe top. If the body be heavier, 
the like pressure being greater than in the former cases, or greater than in other parts of the 
fluid, such pressure will prevail, and so the body will descend to the bottom of the fluid. From 
this proposition are deduced the following corollaries : 

1. If several bodies of different specific gravities be immersed in a fluid higher than they, the 
heaviest will descend the fastest, and get the lowest. 

2. A body immersed in a fluid, loses as much weight as an equal quantity of the fluid weighs ; 
and the fluid gains it. 

3. All bodies of equal magnitudes lose equal weights in the same fluid; and bodies of dif- 
ferent magnitudes lose weights proportional to the magnitudes. 

4, The weights lost in different fluids, by immersion of the same body, are as the specific 
gravities of the fluids; and bodies of equal weight lose weights in the same fluid reciprocally as 
the specific gravities of the bodies. 

5. The weight of a body swimming in a fluid is equal to the weight of as much of the fluid 
as the immersed part of the body occupies; and hence a body will sink deeper in a lighter fluid 
than in a heavier. 


VI. If a fluid runs through a pipe of unequal size, so as to fill 
. . ° ° tt 


it completely up within the extent of its volume, the velocity of Pad en eee Pit 
the fluid in different parts of the pipe will be in a reciprocal pro- [eee 
portion to the transverse sections in these parts: for supposing AC os 
and LB to be transverse sections of the pipe, let the part of the fluid ACBL come to the place 
acbl: then will the solid acb] be equal to the solid ACBL; and taking away the part acBL, 
common to both, we have ACca equal to LBDI. 

Now, in equal solids, the bases * and the heights are reciprocally proportional ; that is, as one 
increases the other decreases, and vice-versa. Likewise, 1f Df be the axis of the pipe, the heights 
Df Ff passed through in equal times will be as the velocities ; and, therefore, as the area of the 
section AC is to that of the section LB, so is the velocity along Ff to the velocity along Dd f. 

VII. The velocity with which water spouts out at a hole in the side or bottom of a vessel is 
as the square root of the depth or distance of the hole below the surface of the water. For, 
in order to make double the quantity of a iluid run through one hole as through another of the 
same size, it will require four times the pressure of the other, and therefore must be four times 
the depth of the other below the surface of the water: and, for the same reason, three times 
the quantity running in an equal time through the same sort of hole, must run with three times 


* The base of a stream, or volume of fluid in motion, is an imaginary plane, perpendicular to the direction of the 
stream, whose area is equal to that of a transverse section of the volume of fluid. 

+ lt is to be observed that in this and other propositions of mechanical philosophy, allowance must always be made 
for the friction or adhesion of one sort of matter to another. In the present case, for instance, if the pipe be of wood, 
allowance must be made for the quantity of surface in contact with the fluid, and to which the latter adheres, more or 
less, according to its viscidity, and according to the degree of smoothness in the surfacc. The nature of this adhesion, 


which has been called the friction of the weiter, is more fully explained hereafter. 
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the velocity, which will require nine times the pressure; and, consequently, must be nine times 
as deep below the surface of a fluid, &c. 

As the pressure of water, in all directions, increases in proportion to its depth, it follows that, 

if a ship has the flattest part of her bottom at the depth of 16 feet from the surface, (which is.the 
case in large ships,) the water then presses 16 times as much upwards against this flat part, as 
it does on any part of the ship about the water’s edge, and so on in any part according to its 
depth. And, suppose this ship to have four leaks, or plug-holes, of equal size, that could be 
driven out occasionally, the first at one foot under water, the second at four feet, the third at 
nine feet, and the Jowest at sixteen feet, in the flat part of the bilge; that hole at four feet deep 
would leak or let in double the quantity of water in the same time as that at one foot deep ; 
and that at nine feet, three times as much; and that at sixteen feet, four times as much; 
-although it run into the ship upward ; and so in proportion to the square root of the height of 
the water above the leak or plug-hole: therefore leaks in ships arc more or less dangerous ac- 
cording to their depth under water. 
_ The great Dr. Halley says, “ That the pressure of the water at thirty-three feet deep (which 
is equal to the weight of the atmosphere) pressed the natural air into half its space im his diving 
bell.” And, by many experiments made by Mr. W. Hutchinson *, it appcars, that the pressure 
of water upon bottles of different shapes corked up with nothing in them but common air, was 
as follows. Two common square flat-sided case bottles, which would hold three half-pints each, 
broke at the depth of between six and seven fathoms; but two oval formed thin Florence flasks, 
of nearly the same size, bore the pressure to about fifteen fathoms; and a quart bottle, round 
one way, but having two sides somewhat flattened, bore fifteen fathoms. A round common 
quart bottle broke only at about twenty-eight fathoms. It seems that, at great depths, few 
things that are made hollow and tight will bear the water’s pressure; an instance of which has 
been seen by a ship that drove off the bank in Gibraltar Bay, into water so deep that the anchors 
would not reach the ground at a hundred fathoms: and, when hove up it was found that two 
new nun-buoys had their sides crushed inwards by the water’s pressure. 


§ 2. OF THE RESISTANCE OF FLUIDS. 


We know, by experience, that force must be applied to a body at rest in order to give it 
motion in such a fluid as water; and that a body projected with any velocity in a fluid at rest 
is gradually retarded in its motion and brought into a state of rest. The analogy of nature 
makes us therefore imagine that there is a force acting in the opposite direction, or opposing 
the motion, and that this force resides in, or is exerted by, the fluid. Hence, we give to this sup- 
posed force the name of Resistance. We also know that a fluid in motion will hurry a solid body 
along with the stream, and that it requires force to maintain‘it in its place. From a similar-analogy 


* Author of the Treatise on ‘ Practical Seamanship.” 
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we therefore call this the Impuzsion of a fluid*. And, as our knowledge of nature informs 
us that the mutual actions of bodies are in every case equal and opposite, or very nearly so, 
and that the observed change of motion 13 the only indication and measure of the changing 
force, we infer that the forces are the same, or very nearly the same, (whether called impulsions 
or resistances,) when the relative motions are the same, and therefore depend entirely on these 
relative motions. The force, therefore, which is necessary for keeping a body immoveable in a 
stream of water, flowing with a certain velocity, is the same, or very nearly the samef, with 
what is requisite for moving such body with an equal velocity through stagnant water. 

A body in motion appears to be resisted by a stagnant fluid, because it is a law of mechanical 
nature that force must be employed to put any body in motion. Now the body cannot move 
forward without putting the contiguous fluid in motion, and force must be employed for pro- 
ducing this motion. In like manner, a quiescent body is impelled by a stream of fluid, because 
the motion of the contiguous fluid is diminished by this solid obstacle ; the resistance, therefore, 
or impulse, differs but little from the ordinary communications of motion among solid bodies. 

The Tueory of Resisrance is a subject which has excrcised the extraordinary talcuts of several 
of the most distinguished mathematicians of the last century. Nevertheless, it is a subject 
which is as yet but very imperfectly known. It seems that Sir Isaac Newton was the first who 
attempted to make the motions and actions of fluids the subject of mathematical discussion. 
Yet even he, with all his genius and all his science, was at length convinced that it was in vain 
to expect an accurate investigation of the motions and actions of fluids where millions of un- 
seen particles combine their influence, &c. He, however, figured in his mind an hypothetical 
theory; and, from this hypothesis, deduced a series of propositions which formed the basis of 
all the theories of the impulse and resistance of fluids that have been offered to the public since 
his time. 

From these theories the following principles were deduced as the Laws of the Resistance, &c. 
of Fluids. We give them here in order to shew how far they have been found to agree with 
actual experiment, in what respects they differ, and to prevent the young artist from retaining 
those erroneous ideas of the subject which he may, perhaps, have already acquired, 

1. “ The Resistances, and (by the laws of motion) the Impulsions, of Fluids on similar bodies 
“ are proportional to the surfaces of the solid bodies, to the densities of the fluids, and to the 
“ squares of the velocities, jointly.” 

2. “ The direct impulse of a fluid on a plane surface is to its oblique impulse, on the same 
“ surface, as the square of the radius is to the square of the sine of the angle of incidence.” 

3. “The direct impulse on any surface is to the oblique impulse, on the same surface, as the cube 
“ of radius to the solid which has for its base the square of the angle of mcidence, and the sine 
“ of obliquity for its height.” 


* These terms are more particularly defined in the foregoing Chapter. 
+ We say, very nearly the same, because it appears by accurate experiment that therc is, in some cases, a small differ- 
ence, as will be shewn hereafter, 
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4. © The direct impulse of a stream of fluid, whose breadth is given, is to its oblique effective 
« impulse in the direction of the stream as the square of radjus to the square of the sine of the 
“ angle of incidence.” 

The numerous experiments with which these propositions have been compared, have most 
decidedly proved that they are, with the exception of the first, exceedingly erroneous: and 
even that is not in all cases correctly*true, as will be seen hereafter; but the deviation is, in 
general, of little consequence in practice. 

It is to Experiment, and perhaps to Experiment alone, that we are to look for the basis of a 
true theory of Resistance and Impulsion.— We have, in support of this observation, not only the 
individual opinions of many intelligent men, best acquainted with the subject, but also the una- 
nimous opinion of that most respectable Society, instituted at London some years since, for the 
Improvement of Naval Architecture, under whose directions were made, between the years 1'793 
and 1798, sevcral thousand experiments for the ascertainment of this important object ; and 
likewise, the opinion of several of the most distinguished members of the French Academy of 
Sciences, by whom a series of Experiments had also been previously made. 


PROPOSITIONS RELATIVE TO RESISTANCE. 


I. * The Resistance which any body meets with in moving through a fluid is nearly-as the 
“* square of the velocity ; for the resistance of a fluid may be considered as compounded of the 
“number of particles struck, and the velocity with which one particle is struck. Now, tlic 
“ number of particles struck in any time being as the velocity, it follows that the whole resistance 
“ will be as the square of the velocity nearly. 

“ Hence, if a stream of water, whose diameter is given, strike against an obstacle at rest, the 
“ force against it will be nearly as the square of the velocity of the stream. 

II. «“ The centre of resistance of any plane, moving directly forward in a fluid, is the same 
“as the centre of gravity. Or, it is that point to which, if a contrary force be applied, it shall 
** just sustain the resistance. Now, the resistance is equal upon all equal parts of the plane, 
* and, therefore, the resistance acts upon the plane after the same manner, and with the same 
‘* forces, as gravity does; consequently, the centre of both the resistance and gravity must be 
* the same. 

“ Therefore, in any body moving through a fluid, the line of direction of its motion will pass 
“ through the centre of resistance, and centre of gravity, of the body. For, if it do not, the 
“ forces arising from the weight and resistance will not balance each other ; which will cause the 
“ body to librate or oscillate in the fluid, till by degrees the situation of these two centres will 
“ fall into the line of their motion *.” 


* In the generally received theory of hydraulics several other propositions may be found relative to the subject of 
Resistance, and which we have omitted. They are omitted, not only as they are of little utility, but as they appear to 
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In the experiments made with bodies floating on the surface of the water, there is found to 
be an addition to the resistance arising from the inertia of the water. ‘The water heaps up a 
little on the anterior or head surface of the floating body, and is depressed behind it. Hence 
arises a hydrostatical pressure on the head surface acting in concert with the true resistagce, 
to which the term of pLus pressure has been applied. 

Independent of this there is an addition to the resistance which ariscs from the tendency to 
rarefaction behind every body in swift motion; because the pressure of the surrounding fluid 
can only make the fluid fill the space left with a determined velocity. For, it is evident, that, 
if the water which glides past the body cannot fall in behind it with a sufficient velocity for 
filling up the space behind, there must be a void there; or, rather, a subtraction from that prces- 
sure of the water which would otherwise tend to support the after part of the vessel, which must 
be considered as a super-addition to the resistance, and which is signified by the term Minus 
Pressure. 

By way of illustration we may add, that it has frequently been observed, from the poop of a 
sccond-rate man of war, when sailing at the rate of 11 miles an hour, which is equal to a velo- 
city of 16 fect per second nearly, not only that the back of the rudder was naked for about two 
feet below the load water-line, but also that the trough or wake made by the ship was filled 
up with water which was broken and foaming to a considerable depth, and to a considerable 
distance from the vessel. While this broken or dead water is obscrved, there must, of course, 
be a partial diminution of pressure, which will operate as an additional resistance. Or, in other 
words, a subtraction of pressure from the stern pressure, which is occasioned by the fluid’s not 
pressing so strongly against tle stern when the vessel is in motion as when it is at rest. 

The terms of Pius and Minus Pressure, with several others which it will be necessary to 
make use of in the ensuing part of this treatise, will be more clearly understood from the fol- 
lowing 


a 


DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATORY OBSERVATIONS, 


For which the public is indebted to the pen of the Richt Honourasie Earz Sranuopte. 


1. By Heap Pressure is meant, the total pressure which exists against the head end or fore- 
most part of a body, immersed either wholly or in part in any given fluid, when such body 1s 
at rest. 

2. By Srern Pressure is meant, the total pressure which exists against the stern end or hinder- 
most part of a body, immersed either wholly or in part in any given fluid, when such body is 
at rest. 

3. By Pxus Pressure is meant, the additional pressure which is sustained by the head end or 
foremost part of a body, moved through a fluid; which additional pressure is over and above 


be founded on crroneous, or, at least, very uncertain, data. The scientific reader, who wishes to be acquainted with 
their defects, is particularly referred to the Rev. S. Vince’s “ Observations on the Theory of the Motion and Resistance 
of Fluids,” in the Philosophical Transactions of the years 1795 and 1798. 
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what is termed the Heap Pressure, and arises from the fluid’s being obliged to be displaced in 
order to permit the moving body to pass through it. : 

4. By Minus Pressure is meant a subtraction of pressure from the stern pressure, and which 
subtraction is occasioned by the fluid not pressing so strongly against the stern end, or hinder- 
most parts of a body, when such body is in motion through the fluid, as when the body is 
at rest. 

5. By Friction (as relating to this subject) is meant, that sort of resistance to a body, moved 
through a fluid, which arises cither from the adhesion of the particles of the fluid to the surface 
of the moving body, or from the roughness of the body, or from both these causes united. 

6. By Totau Resistance is meant, the sum total of the Plus Pressure, the Minus Pressure, 
and the Friction, united. 

7. By Weap Resistance is meant, the Plus Pressure and the friction of the water against the 
head end united. 

8. By Srern Resistance is meant, the Minus Pressure and the friction of the water against 
the stern end united. 


Having premised thus much, we shall proceed to give, in the following section, an account of 
the experiments which have been made for determining the Resistance of floating bodies; and, 
first, of those which were made, at the expence of the I'rench Government, by a committee of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE FOR DETERMINING THE RESISTANCE, &C. OF 
FLOATING BODIES, 


I. The Committee, by whom the Experiments of the French Academy were made, consisted 
of the Marquis de Condorcet, M. d’Alembert, M. l’Abbé Bossut, and others; who, for this pur- 


pose, made use of fifteen boxes or vessels which were two feet wide, two A 
feet deep, and four feet long. One of them was a parallelopiped of these < 
dimensions ; the others had prows, or head ends, of a wedge form, thus: B 


The angle ACB varying by 12 degrees, from 12 degrees to 180, or a direct plane; so that 
the angle of incidence increased by six degrees from one to another. These boxes were dragged 
across a very large bason of still water, (in which they were immersed two feet,) by means of a 
line, passing over a wheel, connected with a cylinder, from which the actuating weight was 
suspended, ‘The motion became perfectly uniform after a very. little way ; and the time of pass- 
ing over 96 French feet, with this uniform motion, was carefully noted. 
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The resistance was measured by the weight employed, after deducting a certain quantity for 
friction, and for the accumulation of the watcr against the anterior or head surface. The results 
of the many experiments are given in the following Table. 














rle of the Resistance Resistance Niffercence be- 

Pookie. | meee | ocean leery 
180° 10000 | 10000 0 
168 9890 9893 43 
156 9568 9578 +10 
144. 9045 9084. + 39 
132 8346 8446 + 100 
120 7500 7710 +210 
108 6545 6925 + 380 
96 §593 6148 + 695 
$4 44.78 5433 + 955 
92-1 3455 4800 | +1345 
60 2500 4404 | +1904 
48 1654 4940 | +2586 
36 955 4142 | +3187 
Q4 439, 4063 | +3631 
12 109 3999 | +3890 





The resistance to one square foot, French measure, moving with a velocity of 2.56 feet per 
second, was very nearly 7.625 pounds French. Reducing these to English measures, we have 
the surface equal to 1.1363 feet, the velocity of the motion equal to 2.7263 feet per second, 
and the resistance equal to 8.234 pounds avoirdupois. 

There is a great diversity in the values which different authors have deduced for the absolute 
resistance of water from their experiments. In the value now given, nothing is taken into 
account but the inertia of the water. The accumulation against the fore part of the box was 
carefully noted, and the statical pressure backwards, arising from this cause, was subtracted 
from the whole resistance to the drag. A sufficient variety of experiments were not made for 
discovering the share which tenacity and friction produced; so that the number of pounds set 
down here may be considered as somewhat superior to the mere effects of the inertia of the 
water. | 

From these experiments we may perceive that the effects of the obliquity of incidence deviate 
enormously from the theory of the mathematicians* ; and that this deviation increases rapidly 


* In the Discours Preliminaire of “ L’ Examen Maritime” of Don George Juan— Our experiments (says the author) 
most satisfactorily prove, that the resistance which a body meets with, when moving in a fluid, is not in proportion to 
the square of the velocity and the square of the sine of the angle of incidence, but it is as the simple velocity, and as 
the sine, simply, of the angle of incidence.” 

According to this theory, which it will appear is incorrect, although much more accurate than the former, “ the re- 
sistance will be in proportion to the density of the fluid; to the surface exposed to the shock ; to the square root of the 
depth at which it is immersed ; and to the simple angle of incidence.” 


N 
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as the acuteness of the prow, or head end, increases. In the prow of 60 degrees the deviation 
is nearly equal to the whole resistance pointed out by the theory ; and, in the prow of 12 degrees, 
it is nearly 40 times greater than the theorctical resistance. 

These experiments are very conformable to those of other authors on plane surfaces. Mr, 
Robins found the resistance of the air to a pyramid of 45 degrees, with its apex foremost, was 
to that of its base as 1000 to 1411 instead of one to two. Chevalier Borda found the resistance 
of a cube, moving in water in the direction of the side, was to the oblique resistance, when it 
was moved in the direction of the diagonal, in the proportion of 54 to 7; whereas, by the 
theory, it should have been that of the square root of 2 to 1, or of 10 to 7 ncarly. He also 
found, that a wedge, whose angle was 90 degrees, moving in air, gave for the proportion of 
the resistances of the edge and base 7281 to 10000, instead of 5000 to 10000. Also, when the 
angle of the wedge was 60 degrees, the resistances of tle edge and base were 52 and 100, in- 
stead of 25 and 100. 

In short, in all the cases of oblique plane surfaces, the resistances were greater than those 
which are assigned by the theory. The theoretical law agrees tolerably with observation in 
large angles of incidence, that is, in incidences not differing very far from the perpendicular ; 
but in morc acute prows the resistances are more nearly proportional to the sincs of incidence 
(simply) than to their squares. 

As the very nature of naval architecture seems to require curvilineal forms, in order to give 
the necessary strength, it seemed of importance to examine more particularly the deviations of 
the resistances of such prows from the resistances assigned by the theory. The Academicians 
therefore made vessels with head-ends of a cylindrical shape; one of these was a half cylinder, 
and the other was one third of a cylinder, both having the same breadth, viz. two fect, the 
same depth, also two feet, and the same length, four feet. ‘The resistance of the half-cylinder 
was to the resistance of the perpendicular prow in the proportion of 13 to 25, instead of being 
as 13 to 19.5. The Chevalier Borda found nearly the same ratio of the resistances of the half- 
cylinder, and its diametrical plane when moved in air. He also compared the resistances of 
two prisms or wedges of the same height and breadth. The first had its sides plane, inclined 
to the base in angles of 60 degrees: the second had its sides portions of cylinders, of which the 
planes were the chords, that is, their sections were arches of circles of 60 degrees. Their resist- 
ances were as 133 to 100, instead of being as 133 to 220, as required by the theory; and, as 
the resistance of the first was greater in proportion to that of the base than the theory allows, 
the resistance of the last was less. 

Mr. Robins found the resistance of a sphere moving in air to be to the resistance of its great 
circle as 1 to 2.27; whereas the mathematical theory requires them to be as I to 2. Borda 
found the resistance of the sphere moving in water to be to that of its great circle as 1000 to 
2508. He also found the resistance of air to the sphere was to its resistance to its great circle 
as 1 to 2.45. 

It appears, on the whole, that the theory gives the resistance of oblique plane. surfaces too 
small, and that of curved surfaces too great ; and that it is quite unfit for ascertaming the modi- 
fications of resistance arising from the figure of the body. The most prominent part of the 
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prow changes the action of the fluid on the succeeding parts, rendering it totally different from 
what it would be were that part detached from the rest *, and exposed to the stream with the 
same obliquity. 

These experiments of the French Academy are of importance, because they give us the im- 
pulses on plane surfaces with every obliquity. By referring to them, we may perceive the 
proper obliquity in many cases, and can tell what is the proper angle of the sail for producing 
the greatest impulse in the direction of the ship’s course, &c. 

It appears, from a comparison of these experments, that the impulses and resistances are 
very nearly in the proportion of the surfaces. ‘They appear, however, to increase somewhat 
faster than the surfaces. The Chev. Borda found that the resistance, with the same velocity, 
to a surface of 


Surface. Resistance. 

9 Inches was 9 9 
16 ( —— 17.535 instead )16 
36...) —— 49.750 o 236 
81 ... —— 104.737 8] 


The deviations in these Experiments from the Theory appeared to increase with the surface, 
and is probably much greater in the extensive surfaces of sails, &c. 

It has been observed by a learned and ingenious writer +, that “ the Experiments of the 
Trench Academy, above described, are of great value, and may always be appealed to; but 
that there are circumstances in them which render them more complicated than is proper for a 
general theory, and which therefore limit the conclusions that might otherwise be drawn from 
them. The bodies were floating on the surface; and this circumstance necessarily produced 
the plus and minus pressures, or what the Academicians called the Remou, or accumulation on 
the fore part of the body and depression behind it. This resistance was measured with great 
difficulty and uncertainty, as was likewise the effect of adhesion, or friction of the water, which 
must also have been very considerable and very different in the different cases. It is necessary 
to consider these particulars as making part of the resistance in the most important practical 
cases, viz. the motion of ships; for here we see that its effect is very great ; as it is well known 
that the speed, even of a coppered ship, is greatly increased by greasing her bottom, and thereby 
reducing the effect of this adhesion, &c.: and it is, therefore, to be concluded, that the form of 
these experiments was not so well suited as could be wished for the complete determination of 
the causes of resistance.” This desideratum has however been much more completely attained 
by the Experiments of which we are now about to present an account, abstracted from the 
« Report of the Society instituted at London for the Improvement of Naval Architecture. 


* This will more clearly appear hereafter. 
+ The Author of the Treatise on the Resistance of Fluids, in that invaluable work the Encyclopzdia Britannica ; 
to whom, with gratitude, we acknowledge ourselves considerably indebted. 
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O. ENPERIAIENTS MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SOCIETY INSTITUTED AT LONDON FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, ; 


Tne Socicty for the Improvement of Naval Architecture having directed that Experiments 
should be made to ascertain the laws respecting Bodies moving through the water with different 
velocities ; there were made, in consequence thereof, during the years 1793, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
several thousand experiments for this important purpose, by a more accurate apparatus than 
had ever before been used for experiments of this nature. 

The results of the most important part of these Experiments were published by, and at 
the expence of, the Society in the year 1799, a short time before its much to be regretted 
dissolution ; and, from the Report then published, the following abstract has been made. “ The 
experiments will be found both curious and instructive. They explain many things which were 
before either not at all, or but very imperfectly, understood, and they ascertain new principles ; 
but, what is most valuable, they clearly prove, that cxperiments can now be made, by means 
of proper models, so as to ascertain the comparative advantages, or disadvantages, arising from 
the form, either of the head end, or of the midship body, or of the stern end, of all kinds of 
navigable vessels.” 

The “ Report” of the Society forms a thin volume in Royal Quarto ; and contains, besides the 
letter press, ten copper plate prints ; of which the first series, on four plates, contain the figures and 
sections of the various bodies madc use of for the different. experiments, with a Table shewing the 
motive powers required to overcome the resistances of the bodies when moving in still water,* at 
the rate of from one to eight nautical miles an hour; with a corresponding Table, shewing the ve- 
locities obtained by experiment with the several motive powers made use of; also the velocity, as 
brought intoa regular series, and the mean power of the different velocitics. The fifth plate exhibits 
the motive powers requisite to overcome the resistance arising fron the friction of the water 
only against the several surfaces. The following plates exhibit an analysis of the total resistance 
of the different bodies respectively ; and the two last contain plans of the machinery erected in 
Greenland Dock, Rotherhithe, for making the Experiments. 


* The difference in the resistance of the same body, moving in a stream or currentand moving in still water, may be 
readily conceived when we consider that, in the former case, the body sails on a sloping surface, not merely along with 
the stream, but down it, and will therefore go faster than the stream, because it is floating on an inclined plane ; and 
if we examine it by the laws of hydrostatics, we shall find, that, besides its own tendency to slide down this inclined 
plane, there is an odds of hydrostatical pressure, which pushes it downwards. It will therefore go faster than the 
stream. This acceleration depends on the difference of pressure at the two ends, and will be more remarkable as the 
body is larger, and especially as it is longer. This may be distinctly observed: and it may also be observed that, 
when a number of bodies are thus floating down the stream, the largest and longest outstrip the rest. A log of wood 
fluating down in this manner may be observed to make its way very fast among the chips and saw dust which float 
alongside of it. 

Now, if a body be supported against the action of a stream, and the impulse be measured by the force employed to 
support it, it is obvious that part of this force is employed to act against that tendency which the body has to outstrip 
the stream : but this does not appear when we move a body with the velocity of the strcam through still water having 
a horizontal surface.————Encycl, Brit. 
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Of these Tables, the one subjoined is a synopsis ; and exhibits, at a single view, the gencral 
comparison or ratio of resistance of all the bodies made use of in the different experiments, both 
totally aud as arising from the several specific causes. ‘Lo this Table the plate marked D, at the 
end of this volume, is a necessary appendage, as it exhibits, in like manner, the figures and 
sections of all the solids, or bodies, 

In Explanation of the Table, and of the Plate D, containing the figures of the different bodies, 
it is to be understood, that the bodies from figure 1 to figure 15, inclusive, are those by which Ex- 
periments were made in the year 1798: figure 17 to 25, those of the year 1797: and figure 26 
to 34, those of 1796. The Experiments of the preceding years, unfortunately for Science, have 
never been published. 

It is also to be understood, that the column of velocity per second, as given in the Table, is 
that obtained by the motive weight of O0lbs, and the different resistances and pressures taken 
when the respective bodies moved with a velocity cqual to five nautical miles an hour. 

It is likewise to be observed, that the first letter of the respective references to the different 
bodics denotes the head or foremost end of the body, as drawn through the water for experiment. 
Yor example, in describing the properties of the body APi, A signifies the head or foremost 
end; and, in like manner, describing those of the body iPA, which is the same figure re- 
versed, i denotes the head or foremost end, when the body is moving in a contrary direction. 

The quantity of surface and friction of water, shewn in the Table, is the surface and friction of 
the bottom and sides only; excepting those figures marked * which, of course, shew the total 
surface and friction. ‘The former have been taken as shewing more exactly the effect of friction 
on the diffcrent bodies considered as ships, &c. 

We would recommend, particularly to the younger part of our Readers, an attentive perusal 
of this Table, with a particular reference to all the figures, before they enter upon that of the sub- 
sequent part of the work; as we presume that it. will tend considerably to open the mind, for 
the more ready comprehension of the particulars and principles developed hereafter. 
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TABLE SHEWING THE 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 


MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF TILED 


SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF NA VAL ARCHITECTURE. 


*,* The Column of Capacity shews the comparative stability of the different bodies: The Velocity per Second is sail a motive weight of 60 lbs.: The Total Resistance is 


equal to the weight giving a velocity at the rate of five miles an hour: The Friction is that on the bottom and sides only: The Resistance as a Ship, and the Pressures, cor- 


respond, of course, with the foregoing velocities. 





ee gates Total Friction of Water. pases Plus and Rake Bilnve 
Weight, yale on Suiface. | Friction. Sup: es ie ms, pay only: 
bs. dec » dee, ” dec ft. dec. f Ibs. dec f lbs. dec. ». dec. | Ibs. dec. | Ibs. dev. 
Conducting Body and_Bar .....-..e0008. (fig. 1.) eas OGL 48.69 ee 
Long Friction Plank .........0000 (fix. 2.) | oc .eeeee| 7.419 130.320) 50.0 | 30.329 
Short Friction Plank ....ccccce ve (fig. 3.) | oo.cceee] 7.906 120.731] 4.0 | 20.731 
Rody Ao .....00 secescsceescreseoeee (fig. #) | 29-4371 8.087 [17.43 [21.71 | 4.53 116.45] 11.9029] 0.0 | 11.92 
Body Aa vicceecesees seecevecseceeceee (fig. 5.) | 047.50] 8.104 ]17.14 | 17.96 | 3.75 | 16.31] 12.56] 0.64] 11.92 
Body Ab ..ccccccesesseesesenecnenes » (fig. 6.) | 266.25] 8.109 | 17.9 18.28 | 3.81 | 16.20] 12,39 | 0.47 | 11.92 
Body AC wccccesescsscesscessseeeeeeee (fi. 7.) | 300.0 | 7.971 | 19.51 418.85 | 3.93 [18.51] 14.58] 2.66] 11.92 
Body Ad ...... er ere secocee (fig. 8.) | 215.63} 8.002 118.93 115.45 | 3.22 | 18.21] 14.99] 3.07] 11.92 
Body AG a ececcscuseeie: Sates (fig. 9.) | 199,37] 7.889 [21.12 [14.19 | 2.96 | 20.45] 17.49] 5.57 | 11.92 
Body Af ccessesesecsceseeseseesee soe (fig. 10.) | 181.87 | 7.468 [29.05 [1291 | 2.69 | 29.34] 26.65] 14.73] 11.92 
| Body Ag scssecccoesseceesesseeeeeee (fig. 11.) | 193,13] 7.662 [25.38 [13.19 | 2.75 | 24.74] 21.99] 10.07 | 11.92 
Body IV x becamget tere ean, (tig. 12) | 179.371 7.837 [22.8 [12.44 | 2.60 | 21.481 18.88] 6.961 11.92 
Bod yh Sovecocssarsiescastesenanaays (fig. 13.)}155.0 | 7.631 [26.25 |10.48 | 2.19 | 25.73 | 03,54] 11.62] 11.92 
Body b.: A, secesccscsscavsccescscssenes (fig. 6.) | 266.25] 8.164 ]16.12 [18.28 | 3.81 | 15.23] 11,421 0.64] 10.78 
Tod y CA. ..cccccesessecsecevecvesceeee (fig. 7.) | 300.0 | 8.048 [18.12 [18.85 | 3.93 | 17.121 13.19} 0.64) 12.535 
Body TA v.ccccccccscecescssvccsccsees (fig. 8.) | 215,63] 8.098 | 18.33 115.45 |] 3.22 | 17.61] 14.39] 0.64] 13.75 
BGuly ON aise eisthecvinseenmnan woes (fig. 9.) | 199.37] 7.916 |20.58 [14.19 | 2.96 | 19.91] 16.95] 0.64] 16.31 
Body fA . Kigbeeeaeeaseiies . (fig. 10.) | 181.87] 7.736 [24.10 [12.91 | 2.69 | 23.49 | 20.601 0.64 | 20.16 
Body eA. bene ei vilewe'e soveeccccccoes (1. 11.) } 193 13] 8.122 ]16.87 }13.19 | 2.75 | 16.23 | 13.48 0.64 | 12.84 
Body hA vo... scceccscvccseeesesee (fig. 12.) 1 179.37] 7.983 119.37 [12.44 | 2.60 | 18.77 116.17] 0.64] 15.53 
Rody iA ..... sensi iwesevenenees » (tig, 13.) ) 155.0 | 6.326 {61.99 | 10.48 | 2.19 | 61.47 159.98) 0.64] 58.64 
Dad yy: TAU cosicacsGariocactavetecses (fig, 14.) | 226,95] 7.960 119.78 [16.19 | 3.38 | 19.02] 15.641 0.001 15.04 
Body Io veeeceeccceeee sau dtauuese (fi. 15.) | 201.87] 6.324 162.02 [14.23 | 2.97 | 61.35 | 58.38} 0.00 | 58.38 
Conducting Body and Bar .........06 (Hie NO) eecincsias 9.613 | 48,06 
Body MN...... sisiasinnvae sdnsiiete ve (fig. 17.) |.ceecoeee| 7.514 [26.13 | 8.96% 1 87 
eb Sawer sweeeus TCCECESCH ok vcs d vane ehs teeahes | Gaeaceses | Ost O8 | 0890 
Body R— A Cube ...cccccccccoeee (fig. 18.) |icececeee| 3.683 179.9-4 | 4.0% | 0.83 
Square Tron Plane ....... Sonetaws Gigs 192): besecswens 5.634 | 80.76 
Round Tron Plane .......seeeeee (figs 20.) |ascceeeee| 5.650 | 80.64 
COVED: aetvitercteswseareintadn oo (Figr. 21.) | ececeseee] D795 [74.69 | 4.0% | 0.83 
Cylinder and Semi-Globe ...... (fig. 22.) |...e000.| 6.057 [56.04 | 6.0* | 1.25 
Gua teaesebeieswnudeveatcs » Reversed (fig. 23.) |...0.6006] 7.738 | 22.28 
Ditto with a Semi-Globe on each end ....' (fig.2 |) 7.977 118.53 | 8.0% | 1.67 
Globe or Sphere .....06. sovecceeoe (figs 2.5.) | cccseeee| 7078 [25.24 | 4.0% | 0.83 
Conducting Body and Bars... oe (fig, 26.) | oes -csoee} 9.992 | bb. 20 
Long Friction Plank .....sccceeee (fig. 27.) |ecccsoeee| 70773 | 26.02 
Short Friction Plank .....c00+0- (fig. 28.) |.........) 8.548 | 14.70 
Body A POOR AVY: oconscasicers oe (fig. 29.) | 810.01] 7.751 | 26.41 | 44.96 | 10.18 | 23,48 | 13.30 1.38 | 11.92 
Body Ape .. crvcccecscssceseves (fips 30.) | 761.87] 7.433 132.19 | 41.19 | 9.35 | 29.43 120.10] 8.18 | 11.92 
Body POP a suis ieataw ta swteeeiecces (fig. 31.) | 805.62] 7.467 [31.64 }43.31 | 9.81 | 28.401 18.59} 6.67] 11.92 
Body API. wc. scscscscseeeseeeeoves (fig. 32.) | 833.12] 7.490 131.06 | 44.21 | 10.01 | 27.72117.71] 5.79] 11.92 
Rody BEE siceaieecdschasesiteeevs (fig. 33.) 7.252 (35.97 137.48 | 8.49 | 33.37 | 24.88 | 12.96 | 11.92 
Body CPA ccccscecsecosevececscesee (fig. 30.) | 761.87] 7.494 | 31.02 [41.19 | 9.33 | 28.26 | 18.93 1.38} 17.55 
Body KPA. .coecccvccsvevcccsccccees (fig. 31.) | 805.62] 7.513 130.74 |43.31 | 9.81 | 27.50] 17.69 1.38 | 16.31 
Body IPA. cocccccscccececcceccseee (fig. 32.) | 833.12] 7.544 130.13 [44.21 [10.01 | 26.79 16.78 1.38 | 15.40 
BOY 1P Av ccs sectssscacecerousiesveds (fig. 33.) 6.054 {70.28 }37.4S | 8.49 | 67.68 1 59.19 1.38 | 57.81 
secvccccccenree (fig. 34.) 5.830 179.16 {30.0 6.79 


Body IPi or iPI ... 





Sum of 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXPERIMENTS, 


For the purpose of ascertaining the effect of resistance arising from the friction of the water, 
two bodies were procured, called the Lona Friction Prank, and the Snort Friction Pianx ; 
these were of the same degrce of smootliness, and also of the same breadth and thickness, and 
of the same form in every respect, except in length. Other bodies were also provided, some 
with a similar middle part and head end, but with differently formed stern ends, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the effect of the stern resistance and the minus pressure ; and some with a similar 
middle part and stern end, but with differently formed head ends, for ascertaining the effect of 
the head resistance and the plus pressure. All these bodics, planed smooth and painted white, 
were of the form and dimensions represented in the engraving ; and, when used for experiment, 
were respectively immersed, by means of the conductor, and its bar or bars, to the medium 
depth of six fect under the surface of the water; and, when so immersed, the conductor swam 
with its top, or horizontal upper surface, exactly one inch above the upper surface of the 
water. 

Ilaving, by means of a set of weights, * or motive powers, obtained by experiment a set of 
velocities most accurately taken, it became necessary to cxamine and compare the experimented 
velocities and resistances, in order to determine the law regulating their respective velocities ; 
and this was done by the following method. 

Assuming, by way of example, a set of experiments containing a great number of experi- 
mented resistances, made by the conductor, its bar, and the long friction plank (fig. 1. as re- 
presented on the plate) it became necessary first to try, in what powers of the velocity the several 
motive powers, or resistances, were to be found, by comparing together evcry two expcriments, 
as in the following series: that 1s, first the 120lb. with every weight or resistance less than it ; 
then the 96lb. with every weight or resistance less than it ; and so on, till every combination of 
two’s had been made. 


Motive Powers in Pounds 12 | Q4 | 36 48 | 60 | 72 06 120 


Velocities per second in feet 
and Secina parts accond | 9.408 | 4.888 5.847 6.668 | 7.420 


ing to Experiment 


8.161 | 9.327 | 10.310 





This was done by a correct Theorem ; and the differences, amounting in number to 28, were 
correctly taken. These were various, but the variation small, and preponderating either way, 
which indicated that the law of resistance is constant or regular, and that these irregularities 
in the value of the differences proceeded from small irregularitics in the Experiments themselves. 

An Exponent, expressing the mean difference, or velocity, was therefore deduced from the 
sum of the 28 differences found ; by means of which, the experimented numbers were reduced 


* The smallest weight used as a motive power was of 12]bs.; the rest increased by 12lbs, each to 72Iby, 
Then 96]b. and 1201b. 
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to a regular series, and being thus reduced they appeared as follows, and are to be considered 
as the correct or regular series of experiments. 


2 | 96 | 120 
I't. dec. kt. dee. Pu dec. Kt. dec. It. dec. 


6.673 | 7.419 | 8.090 | 9.273 | 10.310 








Vt. dec. Ft. dec, 


3.455 | 4.801 | 5.821 








Velocities in regular Series 





The resistance to different proposed velocities were again correctly computed by another 
theorem”, according to the velocity in feet per second, from one to cight geographic or nautical 
miles an hour; and, these being determined, the next object was, to ascertain the Resistance 
arising from the friction of the water only against the several surfaces of the different bodies 
respectively. 

By inspecting the form and dimensions of the friction planks, (fig. 2 and 3,) used in the year 
1798, as given in the plate, it will be scen that the long friction plank was exactly 12 feet longer 
than the short friction plank ; they were of the same degrec of smoothness, and were exactly similar 
inthe form and dimensions of their head ends and stern ends; that is to say, they were similar 
in every respect except in length. Whence it is evident, that, whatever difference arises between 
the resistance of the two planks, such difference must be the resistance arising from the friction 
alone of the water against 46 square feet of surface, which is the surface contained in the 
long friction plank more than in the shorter one. 

The difference between the resistance of the two friction planks (which is equal to the friction 
of the water against 46 square fect of surface) having been ascertained, the resistance arising 
from friction of the water on the surfaces of the other bodies was allowed for by this proportion, 
that is to say, according to the proportion which those surfaces bear respectively to 46 


square feet. 


ON THE RESISTANCE SUSTAINED BY TIIE DIFFERENT BODIES WHEN CONSIDERED AS NAVIGABLE 
VESSELS, &c. &c. 


Tue bodies made use of for the different cxperiments were severally immersed to the medium 
depth of six feet, as before mentioned, by means of the bar, or bars, affixed to the conductor. 
Consequently, in order to make comparisons with these bodies, considering them as ships, or 
navigable vessels, it was necessary to deduct the friction against the top surface from the 
total resistance. Such deductions were accordingly made, and the motive powers requisite 
to overcome the resistance of the bottom and sides only, as navigable vessels, were thereby 
ascertained. 

In the experiments of the year 1798, the bodies Ao, Aa, &c. to Ai, (Figures 4 to 13,) were 
constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the advantages or disadvantages arising from their 


* These Theorems are given in the Report. 
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differently formed stern ends. Now, by inspecting the resistances of the bodies Ao (fig. 4.) and 
Aa, fig. 5. (as Ships) as shewn in the preceding Table, it will be seen, that the resistance of 
the body Aa is a little Icss than the resistance of the body Ao; and also, that the resistance of the 
body Ah, (fig. 12.) reversed as hA, is a littleless than the resistance of the body Ho (fig. 14.) ; which 
curious circumstance arises in each case from the stern end o, having a greater surface for friction 
than the stern end a. Whence it is evident, that the resistance arising from the friction against the 
stern end 0, is greater than the friction and minus pressure together of the stern end a. 

Another curious circumstance is, that the resistance of the body Ab, fig. 6. (asa Ship) was 
found to be a little less in the velocities from five miles per hour downwards than the resistance 
of Aa, but in the higher velocities the body Aa has the least resistance. 


1 mile 2 miles 3 miles 4 miles 5 miles 6 miles 7 miles 6n 
Aas Resistance 0.66 2.70 6.03 10.60|16.31}25.15 31.02 39.88 
Ab’s Resistance 0.62 258 5.85 10.40] 16.20 | 925.21 31.38 40.69 


This crossing is occasioned by the law of the stern resistance of the stern end b, increasing in a 
greater ratio than the stern resistance of the stern end a: and which probably arises from the 
angular part of the stern end b, (that is from s to b) being more obtuse than that of the 
stern end a. 

And, with respect to the bodies Ac, Ad, &c. to Aj, it will be seen, that they have all greater 
resistances than either of the aforesaid bodies Ao, Aa, or Ab: which are disadvantages that 
evidently arise out of the form of the stern end of the said bodies respectively ; and of which the 
stern end f, of the body Af (fig. 10.), has the greatest disadvantage, or is the worst stern end 
of all. 

The bodics Aa, Ab, Ac, &c. to Ai, (fig. 5 to 13.) reversed, were made use of for the purpose 
of ascertaining the advantages or disadvantages arising from their several differently formed head 
ends ; and those different advantages or disadvantages will be seen by an inspection of the table. 

In the investigation of this subject, that is, considering the different bodies as representing 
ships, it must be noticed, that they have different magnitudes, and consequently different degrees 
of stability, or stiffness to carry sail; and also, that the relation which the resistance bears to 
the capacity, or the relation which the resistance bears to the vis znsila force, or power of going 
forward, and the momentum, will be different in each body. 

Taking the subject in this point of view, it of course becomes necessary to ascertain the 
relation which the resistance bears to the capacity, and also the comparative degrees of stability 
of the respective bodies ; whence we shall be able to draw conclusions applicable to practice. 

And, as the bodies are of the same form and dimensions in their midship section, and only 
differ in length, and in the form of their head ends and stern ends; therefore their comparative 
stability will be nearly in proportion to the capacities of the different bodies respectively. Whence 
it is readily conceived that the comparative power, or quantity of sail, which the different 
bodies are capable of sustaining, will also be nearly in proportion to their respective 
capacities. 


O 
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And the capacities, when considered as ships, or their weight as a column of water, are 


found to be as follow : 


lbs. dec. lhs. dec. lbs. dec. lbs. dec. 
Ao = 294.37 Ac = 300.00 Af = 181.87 Ai= 155.00 


Ab = 266.25 Ae=199.37 Ah=179.37 Io = 201.87 


Then, by taking the resistances, say at the velocity of five miles an hour, as shewn in the 
foregomg Table, and placing them as numerators; and also by placing the capacities, or 
weights, as above, under their correspondent resistances as denominators ; the numbers so placed 
will represent the relation which the resistance bears to the capacity; and also the relation which 
the resistance bears to the vis insita force, or power of going forward (or to the momentum) all 


which relations are as follow : 


lb. dec. lbs. dec. lbs. dec. lbs. dec. 


Resistance == 16.45 Resistance == 17.12 Resistance == 23.4.9 Resistance = 6].47 
Ao cA fA iA 
Capacity = 181.87 Capacity = 155.00 














Capacity = 294.37 Capacity = 300.00 





Resistance = 16.31 Resistance = 17.6] Resistance = 16.23 Resistance = 19.02 
Aa d —— gh —— [lo ne 
Capacity = 247.50 Capacity = 215.63 LCapacity = 198.13 Capacity = 226,25 








Resistance = 15.23 Resistance = 19.91 Resistance == 18.77 Resistance = 61.35 
Capacity == 179.37 Capacity = 201.87 


Capacity = 266.25 Capacity = 199.37 


For the sake of comparing the above numbers more readily, they have been consilercd as 
fractions, and reduced to their lowest: terms, whence the relation which the resistance bears to 
the capacity, or the capacity to the resistance, &c. will be as follows : 


bA cA dA eA fA hA 1A Ho To 
1 1 1 


EERE SOT 


2.522 11.895 3,29) 


Ao Aa 
Resistance 1 1 ] 1 1 ] 1 


17.895 15.475 17.482 17.523 12.244 10.014 7.743 11.899 9.559 





Capacity 


Now, it appears, by an inspection of these numbers, that the relation which the resistance 
bears to the capacity (or to the stability, or to the vis msita force) is nearly the same in 
the bodies Ao, bA, and cA; that is to say, if their respective resistances be equal to 1, then the 
capacity or stability, or vis insita force of Ao, is 17.895, of bA, 17.482, and of cA, 17.523: 
hence it appears, that the body Ao has the greatest advantage, and the body cA the next 


But, supposing these bodies to be ships in motion at sea, then it may fairly 


greatest advantage. 
Because the head end of 


be inferred that the body cA would be the worst of the three bodies. 
cA would not meet with so much lateral resistance to keep the body to windward ; and it would 


meet with more resistance in its pitching motion than either of the bodies Ao or Ba. 

It has been deemed requisite to say thus much respecting the method of comparing the 
results of the different experiments with the bodies, in order to prevent such as may not have 
had an opportunity of considering the subject fully, from drawing conclusions by comparing 
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the resistances only; and, for this reason, we proceed to make some farther comparisons by 
way of illustration. We will therefore compare the resistance of the bodies cA and gA as found 
in the Table ; whence it appears that the resistances are nearly the same: but, on considering 
these bodies as ships at sea, and impelled forwards by the force of the wind on their sails, it will 
be found, by assuming the resistance of the two bodics, respectively, as 1, that the capacity 
and stability, or comparative power to carry sail, as also the vis insita force of the long body 
cA would be 17.523, and of the short body gA.11.899. 

It will then be evident that the long body cA has not only the advantage of being capable of 
bearing about one third more sail than the short body gA ; but it also has an advantage arising 
from its great vis insita force, or the power of overcoming such resistance as may be occasioned 
by the undulation of the water (or otherwise) to its direct motion. 

It is also to be considered that the pitching motion is not so quick, nor the areas of vibration 
in general so great, in long* ships as in short ships; therefore the short ship has not only 
a disadvantage (as compared with a long ship) arising from the smallness of its vis insita force ; 
but also another disadvantage, which is, that its vis insita force is destroyed in a much greater 
degree by a pitching motion than the vis insita force of the longest ship possibly can be, by its 
pitching motion. 

Again, it is to be considered, that the power of the wind, by which ships obtain their velocity, 
is variable in its force and direction, in almost every instant of time. Consequently, the longer 
ship, which has the greatest vis insita force, will have the advantage as compared with the 
short ship, of moving with more uniformity in its velocity, and more steadiness in its direct 
motion ; and will, of course, thereby feel the power of the wind upon its sails in a greater com- 
parative degree, than the short ship can, upon its sails, 

Upon reference to the figures in the plate, it will be seen that the bodies aPA, ePA, kPA, 
IPA, (fig. 29 to 32.) were respectively constructed with differently formed head ends, but with 
the same middle part and stern end. 

Now, for the sake of comparison, we shall place the resistance of these bodies, as ships, 
moving with the velocity of five miles an hour as numerators; and the capacities or weights of 
the bodies under their correspondent resistances as denominators; and as follows: 











Ibs. 
(Resistance = 23.48 i = 28.26 f Resistance = 27.50 Resistance = 26.79 
\ 
_Capacity = 810.01 Capacity = 761.87 Capacity = 805.62 Capacity = 833.12 


By reducing the above numbers to their lowest terms, the relation which the resistance bears 
to the capacity, or the capacity to the resistance will be as follows: ) 


aPA ePA kPA IPA 
1 1 ] I 














34.498 26.959 29.295 31.098 


® This comparison refers to ships of similar form and dimensions in the head ead and stern end, and having the 
same form in the midship section ; but of different lengths by means of midship body. Or to the advantages and 
disadvantages in ships that have been lengthened, as compared before and after they are lengthened in the midship 
body. ; 
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Now the body aPA is exactly of the same form and dimensions in its head end, and stern 
end, and in every respect, except in the length of its middle part, as the body Aa. But by 
comparing the relation which the resistance bears to the capacity, &c. of the-body Aa, as pre- 
viously found, with the relation which the resistance bears to the capacity, &c. of the body 
aPA, as found above, it appears that if the resistance of these bodics Aa and aPA be respec- 
tively equal to one, that then the capacity and comparative stability, and vis insita force, of 
the short body Aa would be 15.175; and of the long body aPA, 34.498. Whence a very con- 
siderable advantage appears in favour of the long body, which arises from the difference in the 
length only *. 

The Isosceles angular head end e, of the body ePA, and the projecting angular head end k, 
of the body kP.A, were constructed so as to have the same angle of inclination, and the same 
area of oblique surface in their respective head ends; that is to say, that the hypothenuse or 
oblique surface of the head end k is equal to the sum of the two sides, or oblique surface of the 
head end e. 

The oblique surface of the head end k, was made to incline upwards for the purpose of as- 
certaining the advantage or disadvantage which might arise from its resistance in such 
position, as compared with the resistance of the head end e, according to its position. 

Now, by comparing the relation which the resistance bears to the capacity, &c. of these 
bodies, as already given, it appears, that, if the resistance of the bodies ePA and kPA be re- 
spectively equal to 1, then the capacity, or stability, or vis insita force, of ePA, is 26.959, and 
of kPA 29.295, which shews an advantage in favour of the body kPA f, that is of some moment, 
and which advantage arises from the form of its head end only. (See the Table.) 

The compound projecting angular head |, of the body IPA, (fig. 39.) was constructed with the 
same angle of inclination upwards, in the direction of yr (see the plate) as the head end k, of 
the body kPA, and the horizontal section of its pointed end is an equilateral triangle ; this head 
end was constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the advantage or disadvantage which might 
arise from such form as compared with the head end k, of the body kPA. 

Now, by comparing the relation which the resistance bears to the capacity, &c. of the said 
bodies, as already given, it appears, that if the resistance of the bodies kPA and IPA be re- 
spectively equal to 1, then the capacity, or stability, or vis insita force, of the body kPA is 
29.295; and of the body IPA, 31.098, which gives an advantage in favour of the body IPA, 
arising from the form of its head end only. 


* Comparisons may, in like manner, be made with other bodies; and it is a method of reasoning which applies to 
all kinds of vessels moved by sails. But, in applying it to ships or models of differently formed midship sections, and of 
different breadths or depths, it is of course then necessary to ascertain the stability of each body, according to its par- 
ticular form andthe height of its centre of gravity, &c. 

+ This advantage is supposed to arise from the particles of water which strike the oblique surface of the head end k, 
being deflected downwards under the body, by which means the head end is impelled upwards. 
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ON FINDING THE PLUS AND MINUS PRESSURES, TOGETHER AND SEPARATELY, OF THE DIFFERENT 
BODIES ; WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAW OF THE PLUS PRESSURE AGAINST DIRECT AND 
OBLIQUE SURFACES. ‘ 


THE motive powers requisite to overcome the plus and minus pressures (together) of the different 
bodies respectively, may be found in two ways: that is, either by deducting the friction of the 
water which takes place against the total surface of the different bodies from the total resistance, 
as given in the table; then the remaining numbcrs will be equal to the motive powers requisite 
to overcome the plus and minus pressures, together, of the different bodies, respectively. Or, 
by deducting the friction against the sides and bottom surface from the resistance, as ships, given 
in the ‘Table, the remaining numbers will likewise be equal to the mctive powers requisite to 
overcome the plus and minus pressures, together, of the different bodies. Of these methods 
the latter was used for the requisite computations in the course of making tle experiments here 
explained. 

In order to shew how the plus and minus pressures were separated, we shall now compare the 
resistance of the bodies Ao and Aaas found by experiment, which are as follows : 






Nautical Miles an Hour | 1 2 | é | 


4 nn 


Motive powers in pounds and decimal parts. 


a er eee an Dn a | eS | 
Pp wjaces. 0.73 |9.94 16.52 11.38 17.43 32.85 42.07 


oe. 0.71 }2.87 1638 11.17 17.14 | 24.26 32.42 41.59 


A 


Now, by inspecting the form and dimensions of these bodies, as shewn in the plate, it will be 
seen that the head end and middle part of them are exactly similar, and that they differ only in the 
form and dimension of their stern ends. Consequently, whatever difference arises between the 
resistances, as found above, must be occasioned by the form and dimensions of the stern ends 
only. Then, upon inspection of the foregoing numbers, it appears, that the body Ao, meets 
with a little more resistance than Aa; which evidently shews that the stern resistance of the 
body Ao, is a little more than the stern resistance of Aa. 

And, by comparing the total resistance of the body Ho with that of hA as follows : 


autical Milesan Hour | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | & | 6 | 7 8 | 
(ia Motive Powers in Pounds and Decimal Parts. 


Upper Surfaces. 0.78 | 3.20 [7.21 | 12.62 | 19.78 | 28.25 | 38.10 | 49.28 
‘Cihe— ‘ 0.76 | 3.13 | 7.06 | 12.55 | 19.37 | 27.67 | 37.31 | 48.26 


In this comparison the same result as the former is proved, namely, that the stern resistance 
of Ho isa little more than that of hA. This fact is curious and interesting. 
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But, when the friction against the several surfaces of the bodies Ao and Aa is deducted, then, 
by comparing the plus and minus pressures, (together) of Ao, with the plus and minus pressure 
together of Aa, they are as follows : 











Nautical Milesan Hour | 1 [ @ [| 3 1 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
Plus and Minus Pressure (together) of Ao | 0.40 | 1.79 | 4.19 | 7.57 11.92 | 17.25 | 23.50 | 30,67 
Plus and Minus Pressure (together) of Aa | 0.44} 1.92 | 4.46 18.01 | 19.56 | 18.14 | 24.66 -}592.13 

















Now, according to the above numbers, it appears, that the plus and minus pressures together, 
of the body Ao, is a little less than the plus and minus pressures together of Aa. 

But, as the plus pressure against the head end A, must be the same in both bodies, and as 
the friction is wholly taken away, therefore the difference between the numbers must be the 
difference of the minus pressure only ; which difference being very small, when compared with 
the great difference in the length of the stern ends 0 and a, it may fairly be inferred, that the 
stern end o has no minus pressure ; or, if any, that it is so little as to be of no moment in this 
investigation. 

Then, taking the minus pressure of the stern endo, of the body Ao, to be equal to 0,000 lb. 
at any velocity, from 1 to 8 nautical miles per hour, the plus pressures and minus pressures 
to all the bodies may be thus separately found. 


ON THE LAW OF THE PLUS PRESSURE AGAINST DIRECT AND OBLIQUE SURFACES. 


If we take the plus pressure of the flat head end I, of the body Io, (fg. 15.) at the 
velocity of 8 miles an hour, which is found equal to 148,25 Ib. and reduce it according to the 
sines of the Angles of Incidence of the different angular head ends ade f (fig. 5, 8, 9, 10,); such 
plus pressures will come out as shewn in this table. 


- And, by comparing the said Plus Pressure with is — Plus Pressure by 
. . ngle us Pressure Theory, Line o 
the Plus Pressure as deduced from experiment, and of by Angle of lick 


shewn here, it must be evident, that the plus Incidence. Experiment. dence to Radius 
4 | | 1 148.25 | 
pressures, as deduced from experiment, do not 


Sollow the law of the sine of the angle of incidence, bes eas ib. a db. 

nor any regular law that has yet been discovered. d= 14.28.40 35 34 37.06 
¢ = 19.98.1 41.7] 49.42 
f = 30. 0. 0 74.13 
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TABLES SHEWING THE RATE (OR INDEX OF THE POWER) OF THE VELOCITY OF THE DIF- 
FERENT BODIES, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAME. 


I. INDEXES OF THE POWER OF THE VELOCITY BY WHICH THE TOTAL RISISTANCE OF THE DIF- 
FERENT BODIES WAS FOUND TO INCREASE OR DECREASE. 
Nautical Milesan Hour® = | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6] 7 | 38 
Index of the Power of the Velocity. 


Ao (fg. 2.010) 1.993 11.981} 1.971 [1.964] 1.956]1.950 
Aa (fig. 2.01541.999 11.9881 1.97811.9711 1.9641 1.958 


Ac (fig. 


4. 
D3 
Ab (fig. 6. 
7 
Ad (fig. 8 


) l. 
) L. 
) | 2,04212.030/2.020| 2.013 12.007 | 2.001 | 1.996 
) 12,000] 1.98311.97111.96211.95-4] 1.946] 1.940 
J 11.987 11.97311.961] 1.950] 1.9 L2]1.03-41 1.927 
Ae (fig. 9.) 12,034|2.019|2.01) | 2.003 [1.998 | 1.992] 1.987 
Af (fig. 10.) |0,053}2.045] 2.041 | 2.036] 2.033 | 2.030] 2.027 
, Ag (fig. 11.) | 1.965}1.950] 1.938] 1.928] 1.919] 1.911] 1.004 
Bodies uscd in the Ah (fz. 12.) |2,020]2,0061 1.996] 1.988] 1.982] 1.97611.971 


> ; Ai (fig. 13.) |2,027/2.014]2.006/ 2.000] 1.9951 1.990] 1.984 

e ] nts | 4 : AI / ‘ . a8 onl h OD PME AS oF OD 

Exp 7 iad < bA (fg. 6.) [2,040] 2.030] 2.021] 2.014] 2.009 | 2.004] 1.999 
of the Year 1798. cA (fg. 7.) |2,005]1.9011 1.9801 1.9711 1.9631 1.95611.950 


1 
I 

1. 

dA (fig. 8.) 12.01412.001 11.993 | 1.986] 1.980] 1.97411.969 
eA (fiz. 9.) 12,026]2.01212.003] 1.9951 1.989] 1.98311.977 
fA (fig. 10.) (2,01912.010]2.002] 1.996] 1.091] L.98G/1.981 
gA (fig. 11.) |2.038| 2.027 | 2.020] 2.014] 2.008 | 2.004] 1.999 
hA (fig. 12.) 12.042|2.029} 2.019] 2.012/2.006| 2.001 | 1.996 
Ho (fig. 14.) |2.037| 2.0241 2.016] 2.009 | 2,003 | 1.998] 1.004 
iA (fg. 13.) |2.018}2.011] 2.006] 2.002] 1.999] 1.996] 1.994 
Llo (fig. 15.) 12.012]2.006|2.002| 1.998 | 1.995] 1.992] 1.989 


fpAPa (fg. 29 11.822 
| ePA (fig. 30.)| 1.839 


817 
831 


816 
831] 


S16] 1.8157, 1. 

830] 1.829] 1.829 

0649 71.840) 1.848) 1.848 )1.848)1.847 

| IPa (fig. 32.))}1.847 11.842 11.841] 1.840] 1.839}1.838]/ 1.838 
I. 

]. 


! | l. B15 

1.8311. 

| I. 

Experiments ; : , moat La 
¢ < iPa (fig. 33.)/1.954[1.952 |1.95211,95111.951 1.951] 1.951 

I ! l. 

l | 1.854) 1. 

| |! i 

| | l. 


-818 
833 


Bodies used in the kPa (fig. 31.)] 1.853 


of the Year 1796. APe (fig. 30.){1.833 /1.832}1.831/1.831]1.831 11.830] 1.830 
APk (fig. 31.)) 1.8611 1.856 ]1.855]1.854/1.854/1.8531 1.855 
API (fie. 32.) 1.818 1.817 [L817 L816] L816] 1.815) 1.815 
LAPi (fig. 33.)11.873 }1.869 J 1.868 | 1.868 | 1.867 11.867} 1.86% 


eal en I A Le TN 








* This Table was formed by comparing the resistance of the different bodies at the velocity of one mile an hour with 
the resistance at each of the following velocities up to cight milcs an hour, by the method specified in a foregoing section. 

By an inspection of it, it will appear, that, the power of the velocity of the bodies used in the Experiments of the year 
1798, at two miles an hour, is in general a little above the duplicate ratio, or square of the velocity ; but that the ratio 
gradually decreases as the velocity increases, and becomes a little dess than the duplicate ratio at the velocity of eight 
miles an hour; excepting with the body Af, which is always greater than the duplicate ratio. 

With respect to the bodies used in the year 1796, it also appears, by inspecting the numbers in the Table, that the 
power of the velocity with these bodies is considerably less than that of the bodies used in 1798, and is always less than 
the duplicate ratio. This difference inthe power of the velocity of 1798 and 1796 arises from the bodies used in 1796 
having a much greater surface for friction than the bodies used in 1798, and also, because the friction always increases in 
a much less ratio than the duplicate ratio, as shewn by the following Table. So that the friction of the bodies used in the 
year 1796, forms a greater proportional part of their total resistance, than it does in the bodics used in 1798. 
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II. InDEXES OF THE POWER OF THE VELOCITY BY WHICH THE RESISTANCE ARISING FROM THE 
FRICTION OF THE WATER INCREASES OR DECREASES. 
Nautical Mites an Hour = | 2 | 3 | + | 5 [| 6 | 7 8 


Indexes of the Power of the Velocity. 
t {.823)1.800]1.740,1.762,1.745]1.729/1.713 


Tis ‘Table was formed by comparing 
the friction on 46 square feet of surface, 
as found by the Experiments of 1798 ; 
and also by comparing the friction on 50 
square feet of surface, us found by the ex- 
periments of 1796. 


From the friction as found by the 
Experiments Of 179B......ccceeees 


L.753L.741 1.7341.729 1.726)1.723/1.720 


From the friction as found by those 
OF PUG ia aics hes iosaieiieesaceasiok 





III. inpEXES OF THR POWER OF THE VELOCITY BY WHICH THE PLUS PRESSURE OF THE DIFFERENT 
BODIES INCREASES OR DECREASES. 


Nautical MilesanHopr = | 2°{| 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 [ 7 | 8 

Indexes of the Power of the Velocity. 
2.162|2.138)2.121\)2.109(2. 10112.093|2.087 
2.219]2.201}2.19212.184)2.17912.173]2.168 
2.136)]2.119)]2.106)2.096|2.088]2.080]2.07 4. 
2.116]2.098}2.092|2.086/2.07 812.07 212.067 
2.108]2.090!2.08 1 |2.07 3|2.067 12.06 112.056 
2.09 112.07 8|2.06912.062/2.056]2.05 112.046 
2.162]2.140}/2.132/2.125/2.118}2.113}2.109 
2.14212. 1 20/2. 107/2.099/2.09212.087]2.082 
2.036]2.029/2.02-4/2.020)/2.017/2.01412.012 









This Table was formed by comparing 
the plus pressures of the difl-rent bodies, | Bids (as Head Ends) of the Bodics 
according tu the method heretofore used iu the year 1798. 
specitied. 


By an Inspection of the numbers it will 
appear that the power of the velocity of 
the plus pressure is always a little above 
the duplicate ratio. 







2.1062/2.138}2.121/2.109}2.101/2.09312.087 
2.068}2.050/2.038/2.029)2.023]2.01912.014 
2.155)2.132]2,1 18/2. 106/2.098]2.09212.086 
2.158) 2.135)2.119]2.105}2.096)2.090]2.084 
2.068}2.05912.05 3}2.048/2.0-45}2.0-4312.04 1 


Ends (as Head Ends) of the Bodies 
used in the year 1796, 


i co 
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IV. 1NpDEXES OF THE POWER OF THE VELOCITY BY WHICH THE MINUS PRESSURE OF THE DIF- 
FERENT BODIES INCREASES OR DECREASES. 





Nautical Miles an Flour = 





} 2] 3f4]5.6 
ndexes of the Power of the Velocity. 
: 1.701}1.73811.730 1.723 11.731 1.730/1.730 
c 
d 
e 















— 


15.416) 1.823 4.4261-4,.20514.053 
1.837)1.83411 83411.830:1.820)1.813}1.806 
1.75 1)1.744)1.740{1.729)1.7 141.698] 1.682 
1.968}1.964)1.97611.980/1.98211.98211.982 


This Table was formed by comparing 

he minus pressures of the different 

1 bodies according to the method hereto- 
| fore described. 


Stern End of the Bodies used in the 
year 1798, 

f |2.060|2.06 1}2.065!2.066|2.066|2.06612.066 

g {1.860)1.841/1.828)1.818/1.806]1.795]1.785 

h 11.95311.939}1.936]1.933/1.93011.92711.924 

1.978]1.96911 969/11 .967]1.965]1.963]1.961 





By inspecting the number in the last Table it will appear that the power of the velocity of the minus pressure is various, 
and is always lessthan the duplicate ratio, except with the stern ends b and f, with which it is always greater than the 
duplicate ratio. Now, as the minus pressure of the stern end b is very little, only 0.24 lb. at the velocity of 3 miles an 
hour, and 2.13 Ib, at 8 miles an hour, therefore the great comparative ratio by which the minus pressure increases, might 
partly arise from the form of the stern end, and partly from a small error in the experiments with the body Ab at the 
slow velocities, for an error of one-twelfth part of a pound in the resistance at the velocity of one mile an hour, would 
produce the effect in the law of the minus pressure as shewn in the Table. 
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OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE COMPARATIVE RESISTANCE OF THE ISOSCELUS TRIANGLE, THE CUBE, 
THE SQUARE PLANE, THE ROUND PLANE, THE CYLINDER, THE GLOBE, &C, 


Tus Isosceles triangle MN (ig.17.), which was used in the experinents of the year 1797, was 
exactly of the same form and dimensions as the angular head A of the body Ai, &c. in the ex- 
periments of the year 1798. (Sve the Plate.) Hence the plus pressure of this trianele is con- 
ceived to be the same as the plus pressure of the head end A in those figures; and the minus 
pressure is conceived to be nearly the same as the minus presstuc of the stern end i, Vhe fric- 
tion as given in the Table, Now, for the sake of comparison, we will compare the sum of these 
resistances with the total resistance of the triangle as found by actual Experiment. 


Nautical Miles am our . ......... sessee | l | o | 4 | if | 5 | F | ; | 8 


aS EUNICE AIEEE LTO ee 3 ee _ wo -- 





Motive Powers in Pounds and Doeemaal Parts. 





Pins Pressure of A by Experiments ..cccssscccccseveseenes Jtoao faza dio | 7.87 | ite] ites | 23.50 | 80.07 
Minus Pressure of b by Dxperiimcnts occ ccccccceeseseeeees Oud) ) 23 b 1.26 7.0L | EO | 26.57 | e.g 5 | os.ge 
Friction om Mo ic..ccc8 cece eevee eens iakcowss Re ren aEet, Tee O11 | OBO 1 O.70 1.20 1.87 2.50 5.17 3.47 
; oe ' ede pees eae een Bo a i 

Sum for the Total Resistance of BM ccc... cece eee occ e eens 1.OO . 1] oe lO.S7 | Ord bh | GR!) 40.02 | GS.ho 
Total Resistance of M, as found by actual iene riment | LP2 | 4.39 9 TO | 1G.9G | eo.bs | 37.135 | 499 | Ob GI 


SA ee SY LE 





It appears from these numbers that the total resistance of the siihiiiinall teu elias MIN, as found by actual 
expcriment in 1797, is a little more than the total resistance as deduced from the experiments 
of 1798. | 

This small difference * is conceived to arise from the effect which the deflection of the water 
has on the minus pressure of the triangle M; for the water which is deflected by the oblique 
surface or sides of the triangle, acts with its deflected force, to prevent the surrounding water 
from filling up the void at the base or stern end of the body. 

Whereas in the body Ai (fg.13.) the water which is deflected by its oblique surface has time 
to lose the effect of deilection, and becomes parallel to the sides of the moving body before it 
arrives at its stern end: therefore the surrounding water is not impeded by deflection from act- 
ing with its full force and pressure to fill up the void behind. 

The Cube, the Square Iron Plane, the Round Iron Plane, and Cylinder (fig. 18, 19, 20, 21,) 
were constructed with the same area of flat surface in the head and stern end, namely, one 
square foot of surface in eacl, for the purpose of ascertaining the advantages or disadvantages 
arising from such form with respect to the effect of the detlection of the water. 

It appears from the experiments that the cube has less resistance than the square plane; and 
that the cylinder has less resistance than the round plane; these differences evidently arise from 
the water which is deflected by the front of the square plane (and the same with respect to the 
round plane, fg. 20.) acting with its whole deflected force, to prevent the surrounding water 


from filling up the void behind. 


* The effect which the deflection has on the minus pressure of the triangle M, cannot be much, because its angular 
form is very acute. ; 


or 
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Whereas in the cube* (fig. 18.) and cylinder (fig. 21.) the water which is deflected by the 
front of these bodies has time to lose a great part of its deflected force before it arrives at the 
stern end of the moving bodies, and therefore the surrounding water is but little impeded by 
deflection from filling up the void behind them. 

The Experiments with the cylinder, with a semt-globe for the stern end (fig.22.), and reversed 
with a semi-globe for the head end (/7g. 23.), serve to shew the advantages and disadvantages 
arising from such forms, as shewn by the ‘Table. 

The Cylinder with a semi-globe both for head-end and stern-end (fy. 24.), and the Globe 
(fig. 25), were constructed for the particular purpose of ascertaining the advantages or disad- 
vantages arising from such forms with respect to the effect of the deflection of the water. 

And, upon comparing the resistance of these, it was found that the resistance of the cylinder 
with a semi-globe on cach end (fig. 24.), when moving at the rate of 8 milcs an hour, is 46.29 ib. 
and that the resistance of the Globe with the same velocity is 64.87 lb.; whence it appears, that 
there is a considcrable advantage in favour of the former. This advantage evidently arises from 
its minus pressure being very little, if at all, affected by the deflection of the water from its 
head-end ; because the water which is deflected by the circular surface of its head-end has suf- 
ficient time to lose the effect of deflection, and becomes parallel to the sides of the moving 
body, before it arrived at the stern-end, and therefore the surrounding water is not impeded by 
deflection from acting with its full foree and pressure (or nearly so) to fill up the void behind. 

Whcereas in the Globe, the water which is deflected by the circular surface of its head-end, 
acts with great force to prevent the surrounding water from filling up the void behind. 

So that the comparative effect, arismg from the deflection alone upon the minus pressure of 
the globe, appeared to be 18.58 th. more than upon the cylindric body (fig. 24.), which is very 
considerable. 


COMPARISONS RELATIVE TO THE ACCURACY OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue parallelopiped, or body IPi (fig. 34.) was constructed for the purpose of making compari- 
sons, or for verification, with respect to the accuracy of the Experiments, as shewn in the fol- 
Jow 43, example : 







































Nautical Miles an Hour .........0000. p | 1 | 2 3 4. 5 | 6 | 7 8 
Motive Powers in Poutids and Decimal Parts. 
Plus Pressure of the body iPA (fig. 33.) ........ [| 2.14 | 8.97 | 20.54 ] 36.83 | 57.81 | 83.51 | 113.94 | 148.98 
Minus Pressure i of the body APi (fig. 33.) .... | 0.69} 2.42] 5.04] 8.56] 12.96] 18.16] 24.24] 31.15 
| Friction on Total Surface of IPi (fig. 34.) ...... | 0.56] 1.891] 3.791 6.20] 9.06] 12.34] 16.01 | 20.03 








Sum for the Total Resistance of IPi ............00. 


3.39 | 13.28 | 29.37-]| 51.59 | 79.83 | 114.01 | 154.19 | 200.16 
Total Resistance of IPi, by actual Experiment. 


3.39 | 13.19 | 29.14 | 51.16 | 79.16 | 113.08 | 152.86 | 198.47 





* It is supposed that the difference which appears between the resistance of the cube and the cylinder arose from 
the impracticubility of drawing the cube through the water with the same degree of steadiness as the cylinder; and the 
Experimentalists have observed, that they found great difficulty in drawing these short bodies, with flat head ends and 
flat stern ends, through the water with the same degree of steadiness as the other bodies, but the cube was the worst 
of all. 
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By inspecting the foregoing numbers it will appear that the resistance of the body IPi, as 
deduced from the experiments, with iPA or APi, comes out nearly the same as the resistance 
found, by actual experiment with IPi, and that the difference does not amount to one 120th 
part of the resistance; which is a strong proof of the accuracy of the experiments with the 
bodies iPA or APi and IPi, and which is farther proved by comparing the plus pressure of the 
flat end i (fig. 13.), as found by the experiments of 1798, with the plus pressure of the flat 
end i (fig. 34.), as found by the expcriments of 1796, as subjoined. 


sp+foeypel7 |). 


Motive Powers in Pounds and Decimal Parts. 
Plus Pressure of i with the body 1A (fg. 13.) .. | 2.27 | 9.31 |] 21.08 | 37.55 | 58.64 | 84.27 1114.58 | 148.92 
Plus Pressure of 5 with the body iAP (fig. 34.).] 2.14] 8.99 | 20.56 | 36.83 | 57.81 | 83.51 | 113.98 7 148.98 


—_ ei 


Nautical Miles an [lour ............00. | l | 2 














COMPARATIVE OBSERVATIONS ON THE RESISTANCE ARISING FROM THE ADHESION OR FRICTION OF 
THE WATER. 


For the sake of explaining the different effects which have been found with respect to friction, 
it is necessary to observe, that the friction planks and other bodies, that were used in the Expe- 
riments of the year 1796, were planed smooth and painted ; and that they were immersed a suf- 
ficient time in the water, so as to be pretty much water soaken (but clean from slime or dirt) 
before the experiments wcre made. 

And also, that the respective friction planks and other bodies, that were used in the Experi- 
ments of the year 1798, were planed smooth and painted, but were not water soaken; and also 
clean from slime or dirt. 

Whence it is evident that the Experiments of the year 1798 were not made precisely under 
the same circumstances as the former; that is, so far as relates to the resistance arising from 
the friction ; for it is to be noticed, that when bodies have been immersed some time in the 
water, so as to be pretty much water soaken, then the fibres of the wood start, and the surface 
becomes rougher than when such bodies were first immersed ; therefore, the resistance arising from 
the friction will be greater against the bodies that have been water soaken, as in the friction found 
by the Experiments of 1796 ; and which is shewn to be the case by the following comparison. 





Nautical Miles an Hour sss. | ] | 2 3 | 4. | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 








Motive Powers in Pounds and Decimal! Parts. 


Friction against one square foot of surface by } 9 o14 | 9.947 | 0.095 | 0.155 | 0.266 | 0.309 | 0.400 | 0.501 
Experiments VE LO rick sae Cie viswnceneceeiieses 


Friction against one square foot of surface by U9 912 | 9.043 | 0.080 | 0.144 | 0.209 | 0.279 | 0.354 | 0.432 
Experiments m TOS cae deeccwecsvidesacs saeucwe 


Now, as several opportunities occurred of observing, that there was a material difference 
between the resistance of the bodies when drawn through the water, both before and after they 
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were water soaken, and that they always met with more resistance after they were water soaken, 
there is no reason to doubt but the difference in the friction, as above, arises from the cause 
here explained. 

It is proper to add, that bodies were occasionally drawn through the water, which had been 
immersed long cnough to gather a little slune upon them; and that these bodies were imme- 
diately after drawn through the water by means of the same motive power, with the slime 
washed off, whence it was found that the clean bodies always came the faster. 

Upon considering the results of the various experiments that have been made respecting the 
effect of the friction of the water on meving bodies, it is evident, that the resistance arising 
from the friction (even against very simeoth surfaces) 1s considerably more than it has generally 
been conceived to be, or than has hitherto been accounted for, in the estimation of the resist- 
ance which bodies mect with in moving throuch water at different velocities. Whence it natu- 
rally follows, that, although ships may be built ever so much alike in thew form and dsnensions, 
yet still a very little difference in the smoothness of their bottoms (or in putting ov the copper 
in coppcered ships) will produce a considerable difference in their resistauces, and of course in 


the comparative rate of their sailing. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTS ON THE RESISTANCE OF DIFFERENT BODIES, BY CHARLES GORE, ESQ. OF WEIMAR, 
IN SAXONY. 

Tur following experiments, made at Greenland Dock, hy Charles Gore, Esq. of Weimar, in 

Saxony, may be considered as a valuable supplement to those made by order of the Society for 

the Improvement of Naval Architecture, to whom an account of the results was presented by 

the ingenious auther. 

These Expcriments were made with great precision, by mcans of the apparatus belonging to 
the Socicty at Greenland Dock. ‘They tend, like the former, to shew, that the first principles 
of Naval Architecture have been hitherto very imperfectly understood; and certainly lead, as 
the Author has observed, to refute those absurd maxims which have so long governed the con- 
structors of shipping. 

The Experiments are too clear, too simple, and their application to practice too obvious, to 
need any farther illustration than the accompanying figures, and the resuits which follow. 

The bodies (see Plate E.) were all drawn by one motive weight, viz. one pound and a half, 
and differed in their velocities as follow: 

Figure 1.—Velocity 2.717 feet per second ; and weight = 25 Ibs, 4 oz. 

Ficurn 2.—Velocity 2.664 feet per second; and weight = 25lbs. 40z. This being the first 
body reversed, ‘Therefore figure. 1. exceeded it in velocity by .053. 

Ficure 3.—Velocity 2.745 feet per second. This body is similar to figure 1, excepting in 
the fore part, which is formed with a hollow instead of a round, and which reduces the weight to 
23 lbs. 4.0z. being 1 Ib. 12 02. less than fig. 1, and therefore its velocity exceeds that of fig. 1. 
by .028, which is supposed unequal to the defalcation of capacity and consequent stability. It 
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is also certain that this furm would be more subject to pitching in a sea, by reason of the great 
inequality of the two ends, whereby the essential counterpoise is destroyed; and, it follows, 
therefore, that the velocity must be diminished ; as it cannot be doubted but that the vessel 
which preserves its equilibriuin in a sea, will pitch less, and must consequently (ceteris paribus ) 
be capable of greater general velocity. 

Ficurnt 4.—Velocity 2.775 feet per sccond.—Fig. 4. is fig. 3. reversed, consequently its 
weight. equal; and, though it excceds the velocity of tig. 2. by .111, this increase in velocity 
seems to be produced rather by the decrease of weight than by the variation of form. Fig. 4, 
with its full part forward, as represented, gains upon fig. 3, 150 in point of velocity. 

Ficure 5.—Veloc:ty 2.094 feet per second; and, although its weight was 28 Ibs. 8 oz. it 
exceeded fig. 1. by .277. 

Fiecre 6.—Velocity 2.888 feet per second; and its form similar to fig. 5, with the addition 
only of a litt}e fulness forward, which increases its weight to CO lbs. 402. It loses in velocity 
only .106, which is supposed to be counterbalanced by the power of additional sail, which this 
augmentation would cnable the ship to carry, 

Ficure 7.—Velocity 2.944 feet per second. This is fig. 6. reversed, by which the velocity 
creased .036. This body demonstrates, that fulness abaft, to a degree obvious to a critical 
eye, on inspection of the figure, does not impede the motion through the water. 

Ficure 8.— Velocity 2.837 feet per second. This body has a farther addition or more fulness 
than figure 6, whereby its weight is increased to 30 Ibs. 8 oz. yet loses in velocity only 051 by 
the last increase, though it still exceeds fig. 1. and fig. 2. considerably, notwithstanding 5 lbs. 4 oz. 
increase in the weight. 

Figure 9.—Vclocity 2.741 feet per second. This is fig. 8. reversed, by which the velocity is 
diminished .096. Ilere the fulness abalt seems to be carried too far. 

Ficure 10.—Velocity 2.871 fvet per second, and similar to fig. 9, bat carried sharper aft, as 
may be seen in the figure. The weight 32 lbs. 80z. Less by .047 in velocity than fig. 9. 
Fhis shews that the after part is here also too round. In this figure it will be observed, that the 
extreme breadth is before the centre. This figure (10) reversed had a velocity cf 2.918, which, 
though it increased in weight 4]bs. more than fig. 5, brings the velocity equal to figure 5, within 
076, notwithstanding the considerable increase in capacity, and consequently in stability. 
Here it must be observed, that the extreme breadth is abalt the centre as mucli as fig. 10. is 
before it. 

Ficure 11.—Velocity 2.669 feet per second. This is similar to fig. 10, but with the same 
addition forward as abaft, by which it loses in velocity only .202, a loss whose ample compen- 
sation will be found in the addition of capacity, and consequent stability to carry sail. 

Figure 12.—Velocity 2.997 feet per second, and its weight 38 lbs. Similar on the horizontal 
plane to fig. 11, but curved on the perpendicular plane on the foremost end, and it exceeded 
fig. 11. in velocity .328, which fully compensates the small defalcation of capacity. 

Figure 13.—Velocity 2.743 feet per second, and its weight 38 Ibs.—This is fig. 12. reversed, 
with the curved end aft. It loses in velocity, compared with fig. 12, .254. This furnishes an. 
additional argument in favour of placing the sharpness forward. 
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Ficurr 14.—Velocity 3.435 feet per second, and its weight 36 lbs. It is similar to fig. 13, 
but with both ends curved, by which alteration it gains in velocity .692 more than fig. 13. 

Ficure 15.—Velocity 1.661 feet per second, and its weight 26 lbs. 8 oz. 

Ficure 16.—Velocity 1.590 feet per second, and its weight 54 lbs. This is likewise a paral- 
lelopipedon of the same breadth and depth, but twice the length of fig. 15; notwithstanding 
which increase in length and weight, the diminution in velocity is only .071. This clearly de- 
monstrates the great advantage derived from length. | 

Figure 17.—Vclocity was 1.806 feet per second, and its weight 50 lbs. 120z. This is like- 
wise a parallelopipedon. 

Fievre 18.—Velocity 1.330 feet per second, and its weight 101 Ibs. 80z. This is a paral- 
lelopidon of the same length and breadth, but twice the depth of fig. 17. It loses, in compa- 
rison with fig. 17, .476 in velocity, which proves that the resistance is increased more by the 
addition of depth than by that of length. 

We might conclude, from the foregoing Experiments, that the best form calculated for velo- 
city is a long parallel body terminating at each end in a parabolic cuneas, having the extreme 
breadth in the centre. Also that making the cuneas more obtuse than is necessary to break 
with fairness the curve line into the straight, creates a considerable degree of impediment ; and 
we may be inclined to infer, from what has been stated, that the length of ships, which has 
already been extended with success to four times the breadth, is, with respect to velocity, capable 
of still farther extension to advantage. 


§ 4. OF THE MOTION OF FLUIDS, OPERATING ON FLOATING OR RESISTING BODIES, 


We have seen, in the preceding sections, the effects of a great. number of bodies of various 
forms, in their respective degrees of resistance to the pressure or impulsion of fluids. Of the 
principle or nature of pressure we may form ideas tolerably correct, in general cases, from the 
hydrostatic principles already explained ; but of repulsions we have yet to learn the mode or 
manner of action, whereby some satisfactory ideas may bé collected as to the causes of the 
effects which we have seen produced. 

Of this subject our knowledge is as yet imperfect. From its nature, Experiments to ascertain 
its principles appear to be difficult, and, perhaps, at last, unsatisfactory: those which have been 
made are consequently few, and the conjectures of philosophers very uncertain. As, however, 
it may be gratifying to the artist to see how much has yet been done in this respect, we shall 
conclude this chapter with the following observations. 

We may, in the first place, conceive a fluid advancing directly against the flat surface of a 
solid, as the side or end ofa cube or parallelopiped ; here it is clear, that the body will be struck 
by a force proportional to the quantity of surface and velocity of the fluid, according to the 
principles heretofore explained. But the question now is, in what manner does the fluid ope- 
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rate, what particles or filaments immediately strike the body, and how are they deflected? 
The process appears to be nearly as represented in the annexed figure, supposed to represent a 
solid floating in a stream of fluid, by which it may be observed, that there remains at the ante- 
rior part or head end of the body a quantity of fluid, as AGC, operating as if almost stagnant, 





and having two curved concave sides AEG, CFG, along which the middle filaments glide. 
This fluid, which is very slowly changed, would, if there were no cohesion or friction, have a 
determined ratio to the size of the body, if of similar shape; as there can be no doubt but that 
the figure AEGFC would in every case be similar. But, with the disturbing force of tenacity 
in the fluid, a change of form in this otherwise still body must happen. The friction also, which 
produces an effect proportional to the velocity, must likewise alter the ratio; and we may con- 
clude that the cffect of both these circumstanccs will be to diminish the quantity of this fluid, 
otherwise stagnant, by licking or involving it away externally ; and to this must be ascribed the 
well known fact, that it is never perfectly stagnant, but generally has a whirling motion. We 
may also conclude that this fluid at the head of the body will be more incurvated between G 
and C, than it would have been independent of tenacity and friction; and that the arch HI, 
astern, will, on the contrary, be less incurvated. And we may conclude, that there will be 
something opposite to pressure, or what may be called abstraction or minus pressure, exerted 
on the stern or hinder part of the body. For the stagnant fluid, or dead water astern, HKI, 
adheres to the surface HK; and the passing fluid, which flows in the direction of the paralle! 
lines w xr, y z, tends to draw it away both by its tenacity and by its friction. This must, of 
course, augment the apparent impulse of the stream on such a body, and it must greatly aug- 
ment the resistance, that is, the motion lost by this body in its progress through the fluid: for 
the body must drag along with it this stagnating water, and drag it in opposition to the tena- 
city and friction of the surrounding fluid. The effect of the dead water, ahead and astern,. 
constitutes therefore the greatest part of the resistance of floating bodies, 

Hence we find that those bodies which are so-formed as to have least of this dead water at 
head and stern may be considered as the solids of least resistance ; and that on such a figure or. 
parallelopiped, whose head and stcrn ends are square and perpendicular, as in the above figure, 
the plus and minus pressures (together) will be greatest, increasing proportionably with the 
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breadth of the figure, and decreasing in proportion to the length or change of figure, as will 
clearly appear by reference to the foregoing experiments. 

If we contemplate the operation of a stream of fluid upon another figure, as on an ellipsis or 
oval, BM AN, we shall perceive that the resistance must be less, because the quantity of 
dead water will be Iess both at head and stern; for, in this case, the deflected filaments form 
angles much more obtuse with the direction of the stream than they would, if deflected by the 
square surface ABC; I:kewise that the stern pressure will be less disturbed and be more equal 
in comparison with the other pressurcs than that of the parallelopiped ATICL. It is obvious, 
for instance, that the filament deflected by the point A, of the latter, will be deflected im the 
direction AQ, while the tilament deflected by the outer point b, of the ellipsis, will be deflected 
in the direction bm, which morc easi!y unites with the stream, and with the pressure on the after 
part of the body. 

If there be some distance between the head and stern, the divergency of the filaments which 
had been turned aside by the head, is diminished by the time that they come abreast of the 
stern, and should turn in behind it. “hey are therefore more readily made to converge behind 
the body, and a more considerable part of the surrounding pressure remaims unexpended, and 
therefore presses the water against the stern ; and, it is evident, that this advantage must be so 
much the greater as the body is longer, not however exceeding a certain length. 

This subject might be extended hence to a considerable length *, but it is presumed that the 
above examples will be, to the intelligent reader, a sufficient guidance to the application of 
the true cheoretic principles in all other cases; especially where aided by the Experiments which 
have been described. We shall, however, describe some particulars of the beautiful experiments 
made by the late cclebrated Admiral Sir Charles Knowles, for ascertaining the paths of the 
filaments of water in cases of impulsion ; and some other experiments, equally ingenious 
and important, made by the Chevalier Buat, and which corroborate the truth of the English 


experiments. 


], EXPERIMENTS MADE. BY SIR CHARLES KNOWLFS. 


Ar a distance up a stream the Admiral allowed small jets of a coloured fluid, which did 


not mix with water, to make part of the stream; and the experiments were made in troughs 


with sides and bottom of plate glass. A small taper was placed at a considerable height 


above, by which the shadows of the coloured filaments were most distinctly projected on a white 
plane held below the trough, so that they were accurately drawn with a pencil. 

The still water AGC (see the foregoing figure) lasted for along time before it was re- 
newed ; and it seemed to be gradually wasted by abrasion, by the adhesion of the surrounding 


* To those who wish to pursue this subject, with mathematical nicety, we recommend a perusal of the Article Resistance, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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water, which gradually licked away the outer parts from G to A and C; and it scemed to 
renew itself in the direction BG, opposite to the motion of the stream. There was, however, a 
considerable intricacy and eddy in this motion. Some (seemingly superficial) water was con- 
tinually, but slowly, flowing outward from the line GB, while other water was secn within 
and below it, coming inwards and going backwards. 

The coloured lateral filaments were most constant in their form, while the body was the same, 
although the velocity was in some cases quadrupled. Any change which this produced seemed 
confined to the superficial filaments. 

As the filaments were deflected, they were also constipated or thickened ; that is, the curved 
parts of the filaments were nearer each other than the parallel straight filaments up the stream ; 
and this constipation was more considerable, as the head end was more obtuse and the de- 
flexion greater. 

When the body exposed to the stream was a box of upright sides, flat bottom, and angular 
prow, like a wedge, having its edge also upright, the filaments were not all deflected laterally, 
as theory would make us expect, but the filaments near the bottom were also deflected down- 
wards as well as laterally, and glided along at some distance under the bottom, forming lines 
of double curvature. | 

The breadth of the stream that was deflected was much greater than that of the body; and 
the sensible deflection began at a considerable distance up the stream, especially in the outer 
filaments. 

Lastly, the form of the curves was greatly influenced by the proportion between the width 
of the trough and that of the body. The curvature was always less when the trough was very 
wide in proportion to the body. 

Great varieties were also observed in the motion or velocity of the filaments. In general 
the filaments increased in velocity outwards from the body to a certain small distance, which 
was nearly the same in all cases, and then diminished all the way outward. This was ob- 
served by inequalities in the cqlpur of the filaments, by which one could be observed to outstrip 
another. The retardation of those next the body seemed to proceed from friction, and it 
was imagined that without this the velocity there would always have been greatest, 


@. EXPERIMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MOTIONS OF RESISTED FLUIDS, BY THE CHEVALIER 
DE BUAT. 


Ir appears, from some experiments made by a very ingenious French writer, the Chevalier de 

Buat, that the resistances of different surfaces, equally immersed, is greater than in the propor- 

tion of the breadth. That is to say, a broader plane, when it is not completcly immersed, will 

be resisted more than a narrower one, equally immersed, by a resistance greater in proportion 

than the difference of breadth. For example: we will suppose two planes, A and B, of which 
Q 
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the lesser (A) shall be one foot square, and the larger (B) two feet broad by one foot deep. Let 
these be equally immersed : then will the resistance of B be greater in proportion to its 
surface than the resistance of A in proportion to its surface. For, it is evident, that there will 
be an accumulation against both; but the elevation against B will be proportionally greater 
than that against A, because the lateral escape of the watcr from the greater surface is more 
dificult than that from the lesscr, as will appear from the following experiments. 

The instrument made use of in these experiments was that represented in the margin. It 
consisted of a square brass plate, ABGF, pierced with a great number Figs : 
of holes, and fixed in front of a shallow box, represented edgewise in 
fir. 2. The back of this box was pierced with a hole C, in which was in- 
serted the tube of glass CDE, bent square at D. ‘This instrument was 
exposed to a stream of water, which beat on the brass plate. The water 
having filled the box through the holes, stood at an equal height in the 
glass tube, when the surrounding fluid was stagnant; but, when it was in motion, it always 
stood in the tube above the level of the smooth water without, and thus indicated the pressure 





occasioned by the action of the stream. 

When the instrument was not wholly immersed, there was always a considerable accumulation 
against the front of the box, and a depression behind it. The water before it was not 
stagnant ; indeed it could not be; for, as M. Buat observes, it consists of the water which was 
escaping on all sides ; and, therefore, upwards from the middle of the stream, which meets the plate 
perpendicularly in C, considerably under the surface. It escapes upwards, and, if the body were 
sufficiently immersed, it would escape in this direction almost as easily as laterally. But, 
in the present circumstances, it heaps up, till the elevation occasions it to fall off sideways as 
fast as it is renewed. When the instrument was immersed more than its semi-diameter under 
the surface, the water still rose above the level, and there was a great depression immediately 
behind this clevation. In conscquence of this difficulty of escaping upwards, the water flows off 
laterally ; and, if the horizontal dimensions of the surface be ggpat, this lateral eflux becomes 
more difficult, and requires a greater accumulation. From this it happens, that the resistance 
of broad surfaces, equally immersed, is greater than in the proportion of the breadth, 

It was therefore found that the pressure on the centre was much greater than towards the 
border; ani, in general, the height of the water in the tube DE was more than four thirds, or one 
and one third of the height neccssary for producing the velocity when only the central hole was 
open. When various holes were opened at different distanccs from the centre, the height of the water 
in DE continually diminished as the hole was nearer the border. At a certain distance from the 
border the water at F, was level with the surrounding water, so that no pressure was exerted on that 
hole. But the most unexpected and remarkable circumstance was, that in great velocities, the 
holes at the very border, and even to a small distance from it, not only sustained no pressure, 
but even gave out water ; for the water in the tube was lower than the surrounding water. 
M. Buat calls this a non-pressure. In a case in which the velocity of the stream was three feet, 
and the pressure on the central holc caused the water in the vertical tube to stand thirty-three lines, 
or thirty-three twelfths of an inch, above the level of the surrounding smooth water, the action on 
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a hole at the lower corner of the square caused it to stand twelve lines lower than the surrounding 
water. The intermediate holes gave every variation of pressure, and the diminution was more 
rapid as the holes were nearer the edge; but the law of diminution could not. be observed. 

This was a new and unexpected circumstance in the action of fluids; yet it will be found 
consistent with the genuine principles of hydraulics: for a consideration of the subject will shew, 
that if the middle alone were struck with aconsiderable velocity, the water might cven rebound, 
asis frequently observed. ‘This actual rebounding is here prevented by the surrounding water, 
which is moving with the same velocity: but the pressure may be almost annihilated by the 
tendency to rebound of the inner filaments. 

Part, (and perhaps a considerable part) of this apparent non-pressure is certainly produced by 
the tenacity of the water, which licks off with it the water lying inthe hole. At any rate, this 
is an important fact, and gives great value to M. Buat’s experiments. 

From the experiments it appeared also that, with respect to the resistance, it is of no less con- 
sequence to attend to the form of the hinder part of the ship than to the shape forward. Thiy 
truth seems to have been established by the experience of all nations. Nevertheless M. Buat 
particularly directed his experiments to the ascertainment of this object, and with success; for 
they plainly shew the great importance of due consideration as to the action of the fluid on the 
after part of the body. 

It is clear, from what has been before advanced, that the whole impulse or resistance, which must 
be withstood or overcome by the external force, is the sum of the active pressure on the 
fore part, of the non-pressure on the hinder part, and the effect of adhesion ; or, in other words, 
the sum of the plus and minus pressures and of friction. ‘The experiments of M. Buat shewed 
that this does not depend solely on the form of the head, but also on the length of the body. It 
appeared by some of the experiments, that the non-pressure on the hinder part was prodigiously 
diminished (reduced to one fourth) by making the length of the body triple of the breadth. And 
hence it appears, that merely lengthening a ship, without making any change in the form either 
of her head end or stern end, will greatly diminish the resistance to her motion through the water ; 
and this increase of length may be made by continuing the form of the midship frame in several 
timbers along the keel, by which the capacity of the ship, and her power of carrying sail, will be 
greatly increased, and her other qualities improved, while her speed is augmented. 


§ 5. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON VESSELS CALCULATED TO SAIL WITH GREAT VELOCITY ; INCLUDING 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE FLYING PROA OF THE LADRONE ISLANDS, 


We have already shewn, from the hydrostatic principles and the experiments described in the 
foregoing sections, the figures which are least exposed to the effects arising, simply, from the 
resistance and adhesion of the water ; and, from these, we presume, it will be sufficiently apparent 
how the heads and sterns of vessels may be formed so as to have the greatest advantage with 
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respect to velocity: or, rather, what forms are best calculated for passing through the water with 
the greatest celerity. 

From what has been there premised, and, indeed, from universal experience, it will be evident, 
that vessels having but a small draught of water in proportion to their other dimensions, will 
pass before the wind with the greatest celerity ; because the resistance of the fluid increases more 
in proportion to the depth immersed than to an increase breadthwise in the opposing surface. 
Hence, a vessel having a keel thirty feet in‘length, and drawing five feet water, will have much 
less resistance, in proportion, than one drawing ten feet water, and being sixty feet in length; 
because the lateral resistance increases, nearly, in proportion to the square of the side, or surface, 
presented to the water. 

In this case, it is evident, that the desirable quality of holding a wind will be proportionally 

less as the vessel is more shallow, and that such vessels will be more leewardly in proportion as 
they have less hold of the water. 
. An increase of length may be proposed as a remedy, in some measure, for this disadvantage, 
and some other methods, as we shall shew hereafter ; as well as that a vessel may be built with 
a very narrow breadth of floor, and in every respect what is termed sharp, so as to sink con- 
siderably lower beneath the line of floatation than if built more flat ; thus it may continue to pre- 
sent the same face or quantity of surface to the fluid as a lateral resistance, and, consequently 
be as little liable to fall to leeward. But its disadvantages will now be, that it will experience 
much more resistance, in the first instance, in its passage through the water ; its very contracted 
capacity in proportion to its measurement, and the expense of construction ; its great draught of 
water and incapability of sailing where vessels built more flat would be capable of passing ; 
with the extreme danger to which it would be exposed in case of touching the ground, even in 
that slight degree which would give no reason for apprehension in a flat floored vessel. 

Of all the vessels in the world, calculated to move through water with great facility, and at 
the same time hold a good wind, the Fiyine Proa of the Ladrone Islands is, perhaps, the most 
striking example. A description of that vessel may not, therefore, be uninteresting to the reader. 
We give it here, not only as an object of great curiosity in itself, but because some useful 
elementary principles and ideas may be deduced from the invention. We shall therefore con- 
sider it in the light of an experimented body, worthy of particular consideration, and describe 
it, nearly, in the words of the Icarned and ingenious Mr. Charnock, in his History of Marine 
Architecture. 

This very extraordinary boat or canoe, of which the plan is given on the plate marked F, is 
the most celebrated of the numerous vessels constructed by the unlettered natives of the southern 
hemisphere ; and is supposed to have been in use for several centuries ere they became known 
to Europeans. Some of our navigators, who have seen it, beheld its operations and principles 
with an admiration bordering almost upon enthusiasm ; and have described it as an invention 
that would do the highest honour to any country whatever, let its nautical aptitude, skill, and 
dexterity, be whatever they might. 

The Islands, of which the Flying Proa may, without any impropriety, be termed the native, 
lie all of them nearly under the same meridian; a meridian under which the trade winds con- 
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stantly prevail. This circumstance would, of necessity, render any voyage extremely tedious, 
if attempted by a vessel constructed according to the common, or European form; for, the wind, 
during the whole of the voyage, being constantly on the beam, would inevitably drive the vesscl 
s0 far to leeward, as to render it impossible for it to reach its point of destination, cxcept by 
making long and tedious traverses. 

When we examine the uncommon simplicity and ingenuity of its fabric, its contrivance, and 
the extraordinary velocity with which it passes through the water, we shall find it equally worthy 
of admiration in all these points. 

The name of the Flying Proa has been given to this vessel on account of the extraordinary, 
and, in some measure, incredible velocity with which it is said, by various observers, on the 
positive evidence of their own sight, to pass through the water. ‘ The Spaniards,” according 
to the ingenious author of Commodore Anson’s voyage, “ assert such things of it as must appear 
altogether incredible to one who has never seen these vessels move ;” nor are thicy the only 
people who recount such extraordinary tales of their celerity, for those who shall have the 
curiosity to enquire at Portsmouth Dock Yard, about an experiment tricd there several years 
since, with a very imperfect proa, built at that place, will meet with accounts no less wonder- 
ful than those which have been reported by the Spaniards. “ Nevertheless,” continues the 
author, “ by some rude estimations made by us, of the velocity with which they crossed the 
horizon at a distance, while we lay at Tinian, [ cannot help believing, that, with a brisk trade 
wind, they will ran nearly twenty miles in the hour, which, though greatly short of what the 
Spaniards report, is certainly a degree of velocity that, without the most positive evidence, might 
be considered incredible.” 

The construction of a Proa is directly opposite to every principle of marine architecture, which, 
in other quarters of the Globe, had been before embraced by the most polished and scientific 
nations. It is well known to be a prevalent custom, that the head and stern of a vessel should 
bear no resemblance to each other, but that the two sides should be exactly alike. In the Proa, 
however, no difference is discernible between the head and stern, but the formation of the sides 
is as dissimilar as it is possible to conceive they could be. The cause of this very extraordinary 
formation is easily to be discovered. The Proa never puts about, but is intended, and actually 
sails with either end foremost, according to the pleasure of thc navigators; one and the same 
side being constantly exposed to the wind. This is, according to the custom of other countries, 
built rounding, and not very materially varying from the form given by Europeans themselves. 
The lee side, however, is totally flat, and, owing to the extreme length of the vessel, with rts 
want of breadth, would immediately overset, but for a contrivance and addition, as curious as 
it is useful, which prevent an accident of this disastrous kind. A frame or out-rigger is fixed 
on the rounding or weather side, extending some distance over the water ; and at its extremity 
is fastened a log of wood, fashioned, in some degree, into the form of a boat, which prevents 
its falling over to leeward under a pressure of sail, and preserves it from all risk of oversetting, 
as it certainly would do, without such addition, from its very contracted breadth. 

The huil of the Proa’ itself, properly so called, (See Fig. 3. Plate F.) is formed of two 
pieces of wood, joined edgeways, and sewed together, according to the custom of the country ; 
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no iron whatever being used in the construction. The bottom, that is to say, the part of it next 

the keel, to use the term adopted in European vessels, is about two inches in thickness, and 

gradually diminishes as it approaches the gunwale, where it becomes reduced one half, or is, 
perhaps, even Jess than an inch in thickness. The singularity and extraordinary properties 

of this vessel cannot fail to render its representation morc than commonly interesting ; and the 

dimensions, as well as form, of cach part, will be far more accurately understood by inspection 
of the plate than by the most laboured description ; the former of which becomes additionally 

curious, as being taken from an actual measurement of the different parts. TY igure 1. is a sheer 

draught of the Proa, with her sail set, as seen from the leeward ; fig. 2. exhibits the projection 

or form of the hull, as viewed from the head, with the outrigger to windward ; fig. 3. is the 

horizontal plan of the vessel; AB representing the lee side ; CD the windward or weather side ; 

EFGH the outrigger or balancing frame; KL the boat or block of wood attached to it ; 

MN and PQ two braces, springing from the head and stern, in order to steady and strengthen 

the outrigger; RS is a thin plank, fixed to windward, in order to prevent the Proa from shipping 

watcr ; it serves also as a seat for the person who is constantly employed in baling the vessel, 

in order to keep it clear from the water which it is constantly shipping. This contrivance serves 

likewise, occasionally, to carry such merchandize, or commodities, as the insignificance of the 

vesscl will permit. I is the centre part of the frame, or outrigger, in which the mast is fixed. 

The latter is sustained and strengthened, as seen in figure 2. by the shore C D and the shrond, 

as well as by the shroud EI’, together with two stays, one of which is visible in fig. 1. marked 

CD; the other is hidden by the intervention of the sail. The sail, whose form is accurately shewn 

in fig. 1. is made of matting. The mast, yard, boom, and outrigger, all of bamboo. The 

heel of the yard is always laid on one of the sockets marked V. and T. fig. 3. according to the 

tack on which the Proa stands, and when the navigators wish to alter it, it is effected in the fol- 
lowing simple and artless manner: they bear away a little to bring the stern up in the wind, 

when, by trivially easing the haliard, raising the yard, and carrying the heel of it along the lee’ 
side of the Proa, they fix it in the opposite socket. ‘The boom at the same time, by letting fly 

the sheet M, and hauling that marked N, represented in fig. 1. is shifted into the contrary situation 

to that in which it before stood ; so that what had appeared as the stern of the Proa, immediately 

becomes the head, and the Proa is trimmed on the contrary tack. When it is considered ne- 

cessary either to reef or furl the sail, it is effected by rolling it round the boom. 

These vessels or proas in general carry six or seven men, two of whom are stationed in the 
head or stern, and steer it alternately with a paddle, according to the tack on which it is; 
the person in the stern being, as might be naturally supposed, the steersman. The remainder 
of the crew are employed, cither in occasionally baling out the water which is casually shipped, 
or trimming the sail. It must be sufficiently obvious, from the description of this vessel, how 
peculiarly it is adapted to the navigation of that cluster of islands known by the names of 
Ladrones, These bearing N. and S. of each other, and being all within the limits of the 
trade wind, the Proas, whose peculiar excellence consists in their sailing nearer to the wind 
sthan any vessels in the known world, are enabled to perform their contracted voyages, and pass 
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from one island to another, as well as back again, by only shifting the sail, as either end 

answer for the head. The advantages they derive from the flatness of their lec side, and their 
very narrow breadth in proportion to their length, materially co-operate in preventing them 
from making lec-way ; and such is their swiftness, that some persons have imagined they actually 
pass through the fluid with greater velocity than the wind itself does over it. ‘This experiment, 
however, owing to the want of a proper apparatus, has never perhaps been sufficiently tried 
to warrant a determination as to its truth ; notwithstanding the ingenious author.of Commodore 
Anson’s voyage has had recourse to all the subtlety of argument in the hope of establishing the fact. 

“ Thus much,” continues the author, “ may suffice as to the description and nature of these 
singular vessels; but it must be added, that vessels bearing some obscure resemblance to them 
are to be met with in various parts of the East Indies; but none of them appear comparable 
with those of the Ladrones, either in respect to construction or celerity : a circumstance which 
may, in some mcasure, induce mankind to believe, that the Proa is the real native and original 
invention of the inhabitants of these Islands, and was afterwards imperfectly copicd by the in- 
habitants of neighbouring countries. For, though the Ladrones have no immediate intercourse 
with any other people, yet a considcrable number of Islands lic to the South and South West, 
which are imagined to extend nearly to the coast of New Guinca. 

In the very singular piece of nautical mechanism just described, may, in great measure, 
be discovered the principle of .that well known invention, the European Ice-board, though pro- 
duced by a contrivance not only dissimilar, but almost totally different. The effects, however, 
are almost completely the same. The weight of the out-rigger, or second boat, proves so suf- 
ficient a stay or balance to the principal, as to prevent it from cver oversetting : while the in- 
creased lateral resistance which the clear run of the Ice side makes to the water, prevents the 
canoe from making that lee-way, the inconvenicnce of which it would othcrwise have to en- 
counter, in consequence of the wind being constantly on the beam: 

The vessels of the Dutch, and scveral other northern nations, particularly those intended 
for commercial purposes, are so constructed as to be singularly buoyant or floatsome ; con- 
sequently as subject to fall to leeward, and liable to other inconveniences, when the wind ts 
not considerably abaft the beam. Hence the mariners of those nations adopted, in remedy 
of the inconvenience, the invention of the lee board; for, this instrument of stability, being 
drawn up or let down into the water, at pleasure, according to the tack on which the vesscl 
may happen to be (one being fitted to each side,) will, from its hold on the water occasioned 
“Py its reaching, when brought into use, considerably lower than the bottom of the vesscl, make 
that resistance to the impulse of a lateral or side wind, which not only serves to keep the vessel 
upright, but also enables it to make head way with infinitely less deflection, from its intended. 
course, than would inevitably take place, were such addition wanting. 

Thus, we see that these inventions, so opposite in their principles, and so totally dissimilar 
in every point of action and mechanism from each other, productive of the same specific ad- 
vantage ; and we shall hereafter see that there are superior methods of preventing vessels of 
small draught of water from falling to leeward, which have, apparently, grown out of these 


and other simple inventions. 
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In contemplating the contrivances of the Ladrone Islander, the scientific European may, 
perhaps, confess, that the most elaborately given form, regulated by long study and the strictest 
philosophical attention, could not have proved more productive of saccess. The breadth 
of the sail below enables it to hold a larger portion of wind than it would be safe to encounter, 
did it bear any other form than that which it precisely does; and, were the canoe even destitute 
of the out-rigger, the contraction of it aloft proves no small preventative from accident ; while 
the simplicity promises the most expeditious mode of reducing it, and totally obviating any of 
those misfortunes to which vessels rigged in a more complex manner are not unfrequently liable. 
In short, artless ingenuity pervades the whole, and the natural force of the human mind rises, 
in this instance, splendidly triumphant over scholastic science and philosophy *. 


In the succeeding Chapter we shall endeavour to elucidate more fully the principles demon- 
strated or advanced in the foregoing ; and to shew their more immediate application in the con- 
struction of shipping. 


* See Charnock’s History of Marine Architecture, Quarto, Vol. 3, 
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CHAPTER II]. 


ON THE FIGURE AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS AND VESSELS IN GENERAL, AND ON THE MEANS 
OF GIVING THEM THE MOST DESIRABLE QUALITIES: 


WITH REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 


§ 1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


have seen, in the preceding chapter, the result of a considerable number of expcriments, 
leading to the fundamental knowledge of those principles that govern the passage of floating 
bodies, variously shaped, through the water; and from which we may deduce, generally, the 
degree of resistance that a body, of any particular form, is likely to meet with from the fluid. 
We are, therefore, furnished with the means of estimating, in general cases, the forms of ships 
which are best adapted for sailing with the greatest celerity, so far as they depend upon the 
figure of the immersed body. 

As, however, a ship is not. merely a vessel of passage, but also a vessel of burthen, and 
required, generally, to possess a certain determinate capacity, it becomes requisite to enquire 
into the means of giving, collectively, all other desirable qualitics, as well as that which is par- 
ticularly calculated for velocity: this enquiry shall, therefore, be the subject of our present 
chapter; the object of which is, to investigate the principal points of considcration in a ship’s 
body, so as to give it such a shape as may best answer the particular purposes for which the 
ship is designed. 

The subject is attended with some difficulty ; because the properties which every ship ought 
to possess are, in a manner, subversive of, or in opposition to, each other. One figure is required 
for extraordinary swiftness, another for extraordinary strength or capacity ; and all are regu- 
lated, more or less, by peculiar and local circumstances. The great art, however, in all places 
and under all circumstances, consists, in so forming the body, that none of the desired qualities 
shall be entirely wanting; giving, at the same time, the advantage or preference to that which 
is most required in the principal designation of the vessel. 

In no case, whatever, is consideration, combination, and strength, more necessary than in the 
formation and construction of ships; particularly ships of war, wherein strength, celerity, and 
convenience, are prime requisites: and, holding in contemplation the construction of such a 
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body, our first object must be, to consider the various purposes that it is intended for, and the 
various impediments that it may meet with in the prosecution of those purposes, in order to the 
arrangement of its parts and combination of its principles; especially where it be necessary 
that contradictory powers shall be blended together, and wherein one principle shall not predo- 
minate too much over another. 

To guide our judgment aright, as to the degree of perfection which ship-building may have 
alrealy attained, let us divide the vessels of all nations into two classes: the first containing 
the smallest vessels, used chicfly im the coasting trade and for short voyages; the second com- 
prising the largest vessels, adapted for long voyages and the navigating of extensive oceans. 

In examination of the first class, we find vessels which different nations make use of, either 
for their home trade, or to transport the produce of their country to the neighbouring nations. 
But, as the nature of climates, the extent and depth of seas, the position of countries with 
respect to those seas, and even to each other, as well as their several productions, are materially 
different between nation and nation, so their vessels could not all be of the same species ; but 
must necessarily be controuled, both in form and rigging, by those circumstances. Hence, 
therefore, exists, in this very variety, a degree of perfection which adapts them to their several 
destinations. 

To the circumstances above mentioned are attributable the flat floored vessels of the Dutch 
and other northern nations: to the same causes may be ascribed the round or arched stern 
generally adopted by those nations. The former, because the shallow depth of water on their 
coasts would prevent or impede the ready admission of vessels otherwise constructed into their 
ports; and the latter, because that circular form which is given to the stern, is supposed to ren- 
der vessels more capable of resisting the assaults of the waves, occasion them to be more float- 
some, and prevent their being buried in the hollow of a cross sca, or pooped, as might be the 
case if constructed upon different principles, 

To the local circumstances of other climates are, in like manner, to be attributed the sharp 
figure of those vessels peculiarly adapted for velocity, &c. as the Proas, the Periaguas, and ca- 
noes of various descriptions, made use of by the natives of the southern hemisphere ; of which 
the most striking example is seen in the Flying Proa heretofore described : a vessel which stands 
as a signal instance how far rude and untutored ingenuity is capable of surmounting those dif- 
ficulties that might otherwise have been considered as insuperable, except by the most laborious 
study and profound mathematical knowledge. These vessels, although, generally, much smaller, 
form a direct and striking contrast to the former; but each are best adapted and fitted for those 
seas and countries to which they respectively belong. 

To the intermediate regions belong those vessels that combine, in great measure, the pro- 
perties of each of the former; and here we see vessels, having the figures both of stem and 
stern modified accordingly. Neither the sharp stem, nor the more bluff or prominent bow, 
are in Britain carried to excess; and the advantages of both are here, in great measure, united. 

If, now, we turn our consideration to vessels of the second class, namely, those adapted for 
long voyages, &c. we shall observe that, being built for one and the same end, they have a 
greater similitude in their principal parts, although built by different nations. Looking to their 
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principal dimensions, we shall find, that their extreme breadth is between a third or a.fourth 
of their length; that the smaller of these vessels have greater breadth, with respect to their 
length, than the larger vessels; that their draught of water is somewhat more or less than half 
their breadth; and that the height above the load-water line has also its general limits, accord- 
ing to the destined employment of the vessel]. As to what regards the internal fittings-up, ves- 
sels of all nations are nearly alike, differing only in things not essential, in which every person 
consults his own convenience. Considering their forms, we find them, generally, to have their 
extreme breadth a little before the midship frame; that they are narrower abaft than forward ; 
that vessels of heavy burthen have fuller bottoms; while vessels intended for expedition have 
leaner bottoms, and their stem and stern post have a greater rake; that most vessels draw more 
water abaft than forward; &c. With regard to their Rigging, most of them have three masts, 
others two, and some only one, depending chietly on their size. ‘These masts have, nearly, 
with respect to the vessel and the manner of rigging, the same dimensions, and are placed in 
the same manner: they are also generally rigged in the same fashion, except that they carry 
more or less sail, according to the ideas of the rigger. All vessels have their centre of gravity 
a little before the midships; and the centre of gravity of the sails is generally before that of 
the vessel. | 

After this general mode have been built all the vessels of European nations intended to navi- 
gate the high seas; and, as this has been the result of repeated essays, long experience, and 
numerous changes wrought in consequence, we cannot think of passing, very materially, these 
general boundaries. 


Tne first and principal point, in forming a ship, whether intended for war or commerce, is, that 
it shall be a good sea-boat ; or, in other words, that it shall be able to endure, with the least 
possible injury, the shock of the contending elements, winds and waves. 

The next object will be, to give the vessel that quality which, consistently with her destined 
purposes, will give her swiftness or velocity. Here arises an obstacle to perfection in the for- 
mer case: the vessel of greatest draught being best calculated to make her way against advcrse 
winds; for, having the greatest hold of the water, she is, of course, the least liable to fall to 
leeward ; while another, of less draught, is proportionally more buoyant, and so much the better 
fitted for services in which particular expedition is required. 

The perfection of every ship, whether intended for war or commerce, may be comprehended. 
in four words; STRENGTH, CAPACITY, STABILITY, and swirTNEss; as the primary quality of safety, 
and the secondary qualities of steering well, working well, rolling and pitching easily, are na- 
turally comprised therein. 

The streneTu of a ship may be said to be in its perfection, when sufficient solidity is given 
to those parts that are subject to receive sudden and violent action, from the impulse of any 
force acting upon them; and. when sufficient strength is equally diffused throughout the whole, 
so that every weight shall have adequate support, and be equal to the resistance of any strain, 
or the operation of any irregular motion. 
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The best methods of imparting a duc degree of strength to every part of a ship, will be am- 
ply considered hereafter, when treating upon the actual construction. 

With respect to sTIrFNESS Or STAB:LITY, it may here be observed that, in the construction of 
a ship of war, the first point to be attended to is, that she shall be so formed as to carry her 
Jower ticr of guns at a sufficient height from the water, in all weathers; otherwise they may be 
reasicred useless. For a three-decked ship that cannot open her lower tier of ports upon a wind, 
but in smovth water only, may be taken by a seventy-four-gun ship, properly constructed, so as 
to keep her lower-deck ports open. The same may be said of a scventy-four-gun ship, not 
having sufficient stability ; for she may be as easily taken by a thirty-eight-gun frigate, that can 
make use of all her guns; because, it is evident, that the frigate will then be the most formi- 
dable. 

ITence we see, that the first thing to be considered in the construction of a ship of war is, to 
determine on the height of the gun-deck ports above the water at the lowest place, which is 
commonly at @, or the midships. This we find, in line of battle ships, should invariably be 
from five to six feet; in frigates, from six to seven feet ; and in sloops, cutters, &c. from four 
to five feet *. 

And, hence, we have the height of the Line of Floatation, or Load-Water Line, at the mid- 
ships, or where the ports are lowest. Then, by determining whether the vessel should float on 
an even keel, or draw more water abaft than forward, we determine on the line of floatation, 
or load-water line, of a ship of war, with respect to the ports. 

Merchant ships are generally constructed to carry a certain cargo, and their principal dimen- 
sions are determined according to the trade for which they are particularly designed; therefore 
the line of floatation, or load-water line, is not in them so exactly confined to a certain height. 

We have already observed, that the qualities required in a ship ouglit to determine the figure 
of her bottom: that a ship of war, therefore, should be able to sail swiftly, and carry her lower 
tier of guns sufficiently out of the water. A merchant ship ought not only to contain a Jarge 
cargo, but ought also to be fitted so as to be navigated with few hands; and both should have 
sufficient stability to enable them to carry a press of sail: they should stecr well; drive little to 
leeward ; and sustain the shocks of the sea without being violently strained. 

The first thing to be established in the draught of a ship is her length; and, as a ship of war, 
according to her rate, is furnished with a certain number of guns, which are placed in battery 
on her decks, it is necessary that a sufficient distance should be left between their ports to work 
the guns with facility, and particularly to leave space enough between the foremost gun and the 
stem, and between the aftmost gun and the stern-post, on each side, on account of the arching 
or inward curve of the ship towards her extremities. 

When the length of a ship is determined, it is usual to fix the breadth by the dimensions of 
the midship beam; which are generally regulated according to the experience of the builder, 
and the particular services for which the ship is designed. Hence have arisen that variety of 
standards, or general rules, adopted by different artists, who have been accordingly divided in 


* See folio I, of the Tables of Dimensions and Scantlings hereafter. 
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their opinions with respect to the breadth which ought to be assigned to a ship, relatively with 
her length. ‘Those who would diminish the breadth have alledged, and truly, that a narrow 
vessel meets with less resistance in passing through the water; Qdly, that by increasing the 
length she will drive less to leeward; 3dly, that, according to this principle, the water lines will 
be more conveniently formed to divide the fluid; 4thly, that along and narrow ship will require 
less sail to advance swiftly ; that her masts will be lower and her rigging lighter; and, by con- 
sequence, the seamen less fatigued with managing the sails, &c. 

The reasons given, on the contrary, for enlarging the breadth, appear equally cogent. These 
are, Ist, that this form is better fitted to preserve agood battery of guns; 2dly, that there will 
be more room to work the guns conveniently ; 3dly, that by carrying more sail the ship will be 
enabled to run faster; or, that this quality will at least overbalance the advantage which the 
others have of more easily dividing the fluid: 4thly, that, being broader at the load-water line, 
or line of floatation, they will admit of being very narrow on the floor, particularly towards 
the extremities; and, Sthly, that a broad vessel will more readily rise upon the waves than a 
narrow one, &c, 

All these particulars, however true in themselves, individually considered, are accompanied 
with their peculiar disadvantages, As, for instance, with reference to the first case, it will be 
evident, that, if the bow of a ship be narrow, it must unavoidably pitch decper than one which 
is broader, even with a small degree of impulsion*. This can be remedied only by having its 
forebody so formed, that its bearings shall catch the vessel in its descent ; or, in other words, 
by an increase of breadth or expansion upwards. 

It will be necessary, at. the same time, that the remaining part of the hull shall be so propor- 
tioned, that its eflects may not counteract the advantages arising from the figure of the fore- 
body: for, if the after part be not, in like manner, supported by proper bearings, it will dip 
into the hollow of the sea, and be so much the more liable to the danger of bemg pooped than 
if the bow were narrowert. <A vessel so constructed, and possessing length or other requisites 
conducing to make her weatherly, may, if close hauled upon a wind, drive along with more 
than usual velocity, without dipping or sinking at every wave she mects with; but the great in- 
convenience will be, the danger that would inevitably cxist both with respect to the masts 
and to the vessel. 

On the form of the stern depends the prompt obedience of the vessel to the helm: a proper 
medium must, nevertheless, be observed. If too fine and taper, the disadvantages that we have 
just noticed will arise; on the contrary, if too full, the vessel will not be under proper coém- 
mand; for the vacuum (if it may be so called) created by the passage of the hull through the 
water, will, in this case, extend farther than the width of the rudder; and, consequently, de- 
prive it of its best force. But, although it is extremely requisite that all fullness in the after- 


* The movements of pitching are the most dangerous of any to which a ship is subject ; as they are those which 
most fatigue a ship and her masts. It is mostly in one of these motions that masts are seen to break, particularly when 


the head rises after having pitched. 
+ To be pooped, signifies, to decline so much abaft as to dip the upper part of the stern in the sea; or so rauch as 


to permit the sea to break heavily over the stern. 
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body should be carefully avoided below the line of floatation, yet immediately above it the 
quarter should spread out, in order to present a sufficient quantity of support when the ship 
rises forward to a sea; and, in order to ’scend without danger of having her stern driven in by 
the force of waves that may strike her in that direction. 

The stability, or stiffness, of a ship, is that quality by which, oe she receives an impulse 
or pressure in a horizontal direction, so as to be inclined in a small degree, the vessel will regain 
its former position as the pressure is taken off. This quality, and the want of it, namely, the 
propensity of a ship to roll, depends chiefly on the figure of the midship bend. 

That the nearer the midship body approaches to a cylindrical shape, the more will the ship 
be subject to roll, is a truth which needs no demonstration. It will be equally liable to upset if 
the body be too sharp, as we shall hereafter shew; besides the inconveniences of increased 
draught of water and smaller stowage. <A vessel having a flat bottom, and perpendicular sides 
below the line of floatation, has the greatest stiffness; but such a vessel would, by not being 
sufficiently lively to yield to the sea when it runs high, be liable to have it frequently beating 
over her as it would over a rock. A medium, therefore, must be obtained, which shall obviate 
these disadvantages respectively. 

The propensity to rolling, derived from the form of the midship body, may, in some degree, 
be obviated or reduced, particularly in a vessel of large capacity, by the length or peculiar qua- 
lities of the fore and after bodies; but the question is, whether the remedy would not be pro- 
ductive of much greater inconveniences. The most eligible and perfect points of construction 
will be considered hereafter more largely; but it may be noticed here, that, according to the 
opinion of the best judges, in the midship frame generally, the floor should be flat, the upper 
futtock straight, and the extreme breadth elevated above the line of floatation. 

The property of stability, as before observed, may, certainly, be considered as the first quality 
to be attended to in the formation and construction of a ship; inasmuch as, if that be wanting 
to a certain degree, it will be incapable of putting to sea with any degree of safety. Hence, 
therefore, the stability of a ship, whether for war or commerce, is the first property to be 
attended to; since, for want of it, a ship will incline too much, or lie over in the water; and, 
in case of action, this defect may render, in war, the lower tier of guns entirely useless. 

WITH REGARD TO THE SAILING TRIM OF A VESSEL; it is the decided opinion of the most scien- 
tific men, that ships or vessels of the larger classes should always be so constructed as to sail 
with, or nearly with, an even keel. When constructed so as not to sail on an even keel, they 
draw more water abaft than forward, that being found most advantageous both to their sailing 
and steerage*. Smaller vessels, in general, draw more water abaft than forward: some, as 


* « That vessels will sail best on an even keel, there can, I imagine, be no reason to doubt; but the way, in my 
conception, to make them sail on an even keel, is, to contrive them so, as that they shall draw more water abaft than 
before. For the effort of the wind on the sails and masts in forcing the vessel forward must have a constant tendency 
to depress the fore part of the vessel or kee], and, of course, to make a level keel incline to the bow, and a keel in- 
clining to the stern leve).”—Gordon on Naval Architecture, 1784. 

It may, however, be observed, that the accumulation of the water at the bow, will, in proportion to the plus pres- 
sure, counteract this effect.— Editor. 
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Packets, &c. built for dispatch, considerably more so; as may be seen by a refcrence to folio I. 
of the Table of Dimensions and Scantlings hereafter. Cutters have been, commonly, so con- 
-structed, although the new one, of which we present a draught (plate 19.), is intended to sail 
on an even keel, The utility of a vessel’s sailing on an even keel is considerable; as, by pre- 
serving a proper equilibrium, it preserves the trim of stowage, &c. Of such vessels it is to be 
particularly observed, that the breadth should be carried well forward ; that the body shall dimi- 
nish gradually abaft from midships; and, that the water lines forward shall not be inflected or 
hollow ; as such are, by no means, adapted for velocity. 

If built to draw more water abaft than forward, the main breadth must be raised abaft ; 
which, consequently, will make the after body the cleaner, and so permit it to decline deeper 
into the water. : 

The reasons given for constructing vessels of the smaller classes, so as to draw more water 
abaft than forward, seem, however, relatively to sailing, to have been justified by experience. 
These are, that the bow of a vessel of this description, which meets the fluid in a more slanting 
instead of a more perpendicular direction, experiences by far the Iess resistance. The stem of 
a barge, being of the description here mentioned, causes it, as it were, to slide through the 
water, and increases the facility of the passage considcrably more than if its form were more 
like that of a sloop. So, in this case, the resistance against the bow itself is comparatively 
trivial ; for if, like the barge, it be made to slide, as it were, along the water, it will suffer the 
greater part of the keel to pass through the fluid almost without opposition. The stern, if very 
fine or taper, necessarily contributes to make the vessel weatherly; and causes it, under judi- 
cious management, to turn, as it were, on a pivot. [or this reason, the bow of a Cutter is 
frequently more full than might otherwisc be thought proper for a swift-sailing vessel: nor would 
it answer so well were the line of floatation nearly parallel to the kecl ; but, spreading as it does 
aloft, especially towards the bow, whilst the plus pressure is reduced by the trim, the depression 
of the stern with the impulse of the aftermost sails, cause a proper counterbalance, and propel 
the vessel through the water with greater velocity than if otherwise constructed. 

THE PRINCIPAL POINTS Or requisites which are essential to the perfection of every vessel, are, 
that she shall be easy at sea; that is, go smoothly and easily through the water; rismg to the 
sea when it runs high, and she under her courses, or lying to under a main sail; otherwise she 
will be in great danger of having her masts carried away ; that she shall be stiff under sail, so 
as neither to pitch nor roll, and be able to carry a good sail, so as to double a cape, or get off 
from a lee-shore, with facility: that she shall steer well; and, with the utmost Ppromptitude, 
answer to the least motion of her helm in all situations. 

A ship should, also, not only sail well before the wind, when nae: but, particularly, when 
close hauled, to keep a good wind, and not be leewardly, or fall off to leeward. 

To unite, in perfection, and in one ship, all these desirable qualities, some of which are sub- 
versive of others, is impossible. We must therefore be satisfied if we gain that one in an emi- 
nent degree which forn:s the main point of the design; and, with obtaining so much of the 
others as may be practicable, consistently therewith: in order to effect which, it becomes neces- 
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sary to enquire, what form will give a ship any one of these qualities, considering it as abstracted 
from all the rest; and this we shall consider in the following order : 

J. Definitions and explanatorv remarks on the motion of vessels. 

2. Ol imparting sufficient stability or stiffness. 

3. To forn a ship so as to steer well and quickly answer her helm. 

4. To form a ship with such capacity as to carry her guns well above the water. 

5. Of the form best adapted to go smoothly. 

6. On the form best calculated to hold a good wind, &c. 

7. General observations on the whole of the particulars above mentioned, and on the propor- 


tioning of ships’ bodies, 


§ 2. DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON THE MOTION OF VESSELS, &C. 


The Centre of Gravity of a ship, as we have already defined it*, is that point by which it 
may be suspended, and the parts remain in perfect equilibrium. It is, also, the centre of all 
the forces, or momenta, which press it vertically, or directly, downwards, towards the centre 
of the earth. 

The Centre of Cavity or DispLacemeEnt, is the centre of gravity of the hollow, or of that 
part of a ship’s body which is immersed in the water; and, also, the centre of all the vertical 
force that the water exerts to support the vessel, or to raise it directly upwards, As this centre 
depends upon the shape of the body immersed, it of course varies with every inclination of 
the ship. | 

The Mera Centre, is that point above which the centre of gravity must by no means be 
placed; because, if it were, the vessel would overset. ‘This centre, which has likewise been 
called the sairtinc CENTRE, depends upen the situation of the centre of cavity; for it is that 
point where a vertical Jine drawn from the centre of cavity cuts a line passing through the cen- 
tre of gravity, and being perpendicular to the keel. 

The Centre of Morton, is that point upon which a vessel oscillates or rolls when put in mo- 
tion. ‘This centre is always in a line with the water’s edge when the centre of gravity is even 
with, or below the surface of the water; but, whenever the centre of gravity is above the water’s 
surface, the centre of gravity is then the centre of motion. This must be understood of bodies 
not perfectly circular; for, if circular and homogeneous, the centre of motion will be the centre 
of the circle. 

The Liye of Support,’ is the vertical or perpendicular line, supposed to pass through the cen- 
tre of cavity, and intersecting a line drawn perpendicularly to the keel of the vessel, through 
the point called the Mera Centre. 

The Loneiropinat Axis of a vessel is an imaginary line which passes horizontally from head 
to stern through the centre of gravity. 


* See the article Centre of Gaaviry, &c. in Chapter I. of this Book. 
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The Verticat Axis, is an imaginary perpendicular line, drawn through the centre of gravity, 
when the vessel is in equilibrio. 

The Transverse Axis, is an imaginary horizontal line, passing breadthwise from side to side, 
through the centre of gravity. 

It is about these axes that every vessel in motion may be supposed to turn. In rolling, she 
may be supposed to oscillate on the longitudinal axis; in pitching, on the (ransverse axis 5 
and in working, &c. to turn on her vertical avis. 

In illustration of these definitions, Jet the segment of a 
circle 123 represent the midship section of a vessel’s 
bottom; W L the line of floatation; M, the meta-centre, 
as well as the centre of motion, because this is a circle ; 
C, the centre of cavity; G, the centre of gravity; and 
the linc 2 4, the vertical axis of the vessel, which may be 
turned round the point M, as on a fulcrum, supported by 
the centre of cavity. By thus simply considering the ves- 
sel as a lever in the direction of her vertical axis, playing 
round her centre of motion, it is plain that, if the centre of gravity was placed above the point M, 
being the meta-centre too, the vessel would upset ; therefore, that the ship may have stability, 
the centre of gravity must be below this point. And it may be observed, that the farther G is 
removed from the meta-centre, the greater must be its force, as the gravity then acts with a 
greater length of lever, considering the fulcrum of that lever to be at the centre of motion; 
or, if the weight at G be augmented, it will likewise increase the force; thercfore the force of 
G may be expressed by multiplying the balance of weight, beneath the centre of motion, by 
the distance of the centre of gravity from the centre of motion. 

The centres of cavity and motion (in circular bodies) will ever be in a line, perpendicular to 
the horizon, but the centre of gravity may be either on one side or the other of this line. 
When such a body is at rest, the centre of gravity will be in this line; but, if in motion, it 
will be diverted from it. Thus the points M and C will always be perpendicular to W L; but 
the point G, by the body’s rolling, may be on either side; for instance, at g. While G is per- 
pendicularly beneath the centre of motion, its action can only tend to preserve this circular 
body in her erect position ; if it be removed to either side, as to g, its action is to return it to 
the erect position ; and this action increases as the distance G g, which is the sine of the angle 
of roll g MG, the distance M G being considered as the radius. Thus, to gain the force of 
gravity with any roll, asg MG, let the balance of weight beneath the centre of motion be 
multiplied by the sine of the angle of: roll G g. 

But the tendency to roll may be also diminished by the shape of the hull. For, let. us sup- 
pose that the section be allowed more beam and increased by the dotted lines. Now, when 
this vessel is rolled over, it is plain that the cavity will be augmented towards the side L, of 
course its centre must remove towards L, say toc; and, if fromc be erected a perpendicular 
to the horizon, it will cut the vertical axis at n, which will, in this case, be the meta-centre ; 

» 
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above which, if the centre of gravity were placed, the vessel would overset: but, as the centre 
of gravity is here below it at g, her stability will be increased by the increased distance of G 
from n, the meta-centre; and the vessel will oscillate on the point M as her centre of motion. 

In order to judge of the state of equilibrium in a vessel at rest, let us take into consideration 
all the forces which act upon it: and, first, of the weight by which it is pressed downwards in 
the direction of the vertical axis. This force, as is evident, must be counterbalanced by all the 
efforts which the water exerts upon the surface of the immersed part. For, as the vessel occu- 
pies a hollow, or cavity, in the water, the quantity of water displaced must be equal in weight 
to the weight of the body, otherwise they could not be in equilibrio*. 

Hence, therefore, is the first great principle upon which is founded the theory of the floating 
of bodies that swim upon the water: which is, that the immersed part must always be equal in 
volume to a mass of water of the same weight as that of the vessel; and, by which we deter- 
mine the true weight of a vessel, by measuring the volume of its immersed part in the water. 

From what has been said, the whole weight of the ship may be considered as united in its 
centre of gravity ; so that, if it were suspended by a line fastened to this centre, the line would 
hang in a perpendicular position, as directed through the centre of gravity to the centre of the 
earth. A body which floats in a fluid is not, however, supported by its centre of gravity, but 
by the compression or yertical force of the surrounding water; and the centre of its support is 
the Centre of Cavity. : 

Now, as heavy bodies endeavour, by their gravity, to approach the centre of the earth, in a 
vertical line passing through their centres; so the pressure of fluids endeavours to carry bodies in 
a vertical, tending from the centre of the earth towards their surface. Therefore, in any submerged 
body at rest, these two opposite forces coincide in the same vertical, acting in a dircction quite 
contrary to one another. . 

From the principles which have been explained, it results, that the stability or trim of a ship 
depends, chiefly, upon her construction, as considering the bottom to be homogeneous. This, 
however, can only happen when her cargo consists of the same materials throughout, as with 
corn, salt, or any species stowed in bulk, and when her hold is entirely filled. For, if a ship 
has not sufficient breadth to resist the effort of the wind upon her sails; or, if she is built too 
high, or too sharp in the floor, her centre of gravity will be too high, and she will be crank, or 
apt to overturn. 

For the elucidation of these principles let us attend to the following plain and evident pro- 
positions. 

PROPOSITION I. Every floating body is necessarily supported, or pressed upwards, by the 
fluid, with a force equal to its weight or pressure downwards; otherwise no body could remain at 
rest on a fluid, but would ascend or descend as the prevailing force determined. 


* See the article Seeciric Gravity, in the First Chapter, and the Hydrostatic Propositions, in the Second Chapter, 
of this Book. 
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PROPOSITION II. The momenta of all the forces with which a floating body presses on 
a fluid, and the momenta of the forces of the fluid which supports the floating bodys are equal 
and contrary, and are resolved into the same right line perpendicular 
to the plane of the fluid. For, let the upright rectangle AB repre- 
sent a floating body ; it is plain that the centre of gravity is somewhere 
in the line CD *; but the centre of gravity is the point through which 
all the momenta of the forces of the body press on the fluid ; and, if the 
momenta of the forces of the fluid were not in the line CD, but to the pry 
right or left of it the body would incline, which it does not ; there- ae 
fore, the pressures of the centres of gravity and support are resolved Ezaeaummems 
into the perpendicular CD. 7 





PROPOSITION III. Every floating body displaces a quantity of the fluid which supports 
it equal in weight to the floating body (by Proposition I ;) and that part of the body which is 
immersed in the fluid represents the figure and quantity of displaced fluid ; and the centre of gravity 
of the immersed body, supposed homogeneous, is the point through which the line of support to 
the floating body passes. \ 


Let the rectangle AB represent a floating body inclined ; by 
removing its centre of gravity from the perpendicular CD, the 
triancle EFG represents the figure and quantity of the displaced 
fluid: H is the centre of cavity or centre of gravity of the trianglfé. , 
We say the line of support must necessarily pass through the point Baa 
H, for otherwise the centre of gravity and support would not be | 
in the same perpendicular right line HI, contrary to Propo- : 
sition IT. 





D 
PROPOSITION IV. If a floating body be inclined by any power which does not change 
the position of its centre of gravity, the line of support must necessarily pass between that 
power and the centre of gravity ; and the force or momentum of that power is equal to the 
weight of the floating body multiplied into the distance of its centre of gravity from the line 
of support. 


Let the rectangle AB represent a floating body inclined by 
the power C, without altering its centre of gravity D. We say the 
line of support EF must pass between D and C, and that the mo- 
mentum of C, or its force multiplied into its distance CE, is equal ‘aa 
to the momentum of D, or the weight of the floating body multi- >is 
plied into its distance DE. 





* See Chapter II. of Book II. on finding the Centre of Gravity, &c. 
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If the line of support FE docs not pass between C and D, it must pass at cither side. If it 
passes to the right of D, the body will overset ; as the power C, and the gravity D are, on the 
same sidc, operating to incline it. If it passes to the left of C, the body will be rightened, as 
the power and weight operate to that effect; and, if the momenta of the power and gravity 
be not cqual, the body will not remain at rest, but will incline more or less, as the power or 
weight prevail. 


Corotary. It is plain that DG, or the distance from the centre of gravity to the line of 
support, multiplied into the weight of the body, is the measure of the stability of the body, or 
of its effort to righten itself when heeled, and that its stability is at that distance. 


The point E is the place to which, if the centre of gravity of the floating body was raised, 
the inclination would be the same as with the power C, the centre of gravity remaining at D, 
and that point is mefa-centre ; but the meta-centre usually signifies a point to which, if the centre 
of gravity of a floating body be raised, the smallest lateral effort will make it incline. 


Thus, in a homogeneous cylinder AB, or sphere, the meta-centre 
and centre of gravity being always in the same point C, however 
the bodies are inclined, these bodies will have no stability. 


PROPOSITION V. The centre of gravity and line of support are __.. 
scparated, either by removing the line of support from the centre of = 
gravity ; or, by removing the centre of gravity from the line of support ; & 
or, by removing both the line of support and centre of gravity from be 
the right line they were in before the floating body was inclined. 













Case I. Let AB represent a floating body ; its centre of gravity C 
in the line of floatation; the line of gipport DE passes through 
the point C, whilst the body is upright (by Proposition II. ;) now 
incline the body with the power F; the centre of gravity remains = 
at C, but (by Proposition III.) the line of support ED passes through = 
G the centre of cavity, or centre of gravity of the immersed part of the ; 
body, supposed homogeneous ; or, which is the same thing, of the iss —— 
placed fluid HIK. F _ 


Case II. Let AB represent a floating body left to itself, its centre 
of gravity C, is in the line of support DE (by Proposition II. ;) now in- Pe 


cline the body with the power F, the centre of gravity C is removed - 





tion. 
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Case III. Let AB represent an inclined floating body ; its 
centre of gravity, C or e, either above or below the line of floatation : 
the line of support passes through D, and the centre of gravity 
of the body to c or C, out of the lne ET, which they were in 
before the body inclined. 


Conottary. It is plain, by inspecting the last figure, that the ge 
lower the centre of gravity is placed, the farther it is from the line of BS 
support, and consequently the greater will be the stability. 

Tuuse three cases contain every variety of the principles of stability in floating bodics ; for if 
is plain, that a floating body derives its stability cither from its line of support, as in Case I, 
where the gravity is negative; or from its gravity, as in Case I], where the line of support 
is negative ; or, as in Case III, where the line of support is positive, and the gravity positive 
or negative, as above or below the line of floatation. 

From what has been advanccd it will be clear, that the centre of gravity of a ship, has, in com- 
mon with other bodies, a tendency towards the centre of the carth, whether on shore or afloat ; 
and will descend, if it be not prevented from falling by the basc or bottom that spreads without this 
point to support it. For, whenever a ship is laid on shore, and heels so much that the centre 
of gravity overhangs that part of a ship’s bilge, upon the ground, that ought to support it, the 
ship will surely tumble over. And, when a ship is afloat, if ever she heels so much, that the 
centre of gravity goes farther over to one side than the centre of cavity, or the middle of 
the bearing part of the ship’s body immersed in the water, the ship will oversct: but, whilst 
the centre of cavity gocs faster and farthcr over to the ship’s side, in her motions, so as to 
kecp without the perpendicular of the centre of gravity, in the manner that we have described, 
the ship will be supported ; and the water will act upon the centre of cavity in the immersed 
body, with more or less power, in proportion to its distance without the centre of gravity, 
to bring the ship upright, when the acting force or power ceases, which occasioned the vessel 
to heel or turn. The comparative stability of different ships may be known by heaving 
them down; for it will be found that those which are low and broad will require so great a 
power, to heave them down, as to endanger the mast, (the lever, on which the strain lies,) 
owing to the position of the line of support, (the prop on which the vessel turns ;) which will 
be proportionably without the centre of gravity. But, in vesscls built high and narrow, the 
centre of gravity soon overhangs the centre of cavity, so that it becomes necessary to apply 
tackles, &c. to ease her down and prevent oversetling *. 





* For some ingenious observations on this subject, and an account of some experiments relative to the centre of motion, 
&ec. See Hutchinson on Naval Architecture and Seamanship, page 63, &c. 
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§ 3. OF THE STABILITY OR STIFFNESS OF SHIPS, &c. 


Tue stability or stiffness of vessels, by which they are enabled to carry a sufficient quantity 
of sail, without danger or inconvenience, is no less essential to the safety of navigation than 
capacity: for, without it, a ship is totally disqualified for the purposes of war; in particular, 
by being unable to use her guns with effect, or carry a press of sail in case ofemergency. This 
defect has not been uncommon in ships of war, an instance of which we shall give hereafter, 
although the means of prevention are as well ascertained, and as clearly demonstrable, as those 
which regulate capacity. 

Although the wind may, in one sense, be said to constitute the power by which ships are 
moved forward in the sea, yet, if it acts on a vessel deficient in stability, the effect will be to 
incline the ship from the upright, rather than to propel it forward: stability is therefore not 
less necessary than the impulses of the wind are to the progressive motion of vessels. 

From constantly observing that the performance of vessels at sea depends materially on their 
stability, both navigators and naval architects must, at all times, be desirous of discovering 
in what particular circumstances of construction this property consists, and according to what 
laws the stability is affected by any varieties that may be given to their forms, dimensions, 
and disposition of contents; which are determined, partly according to the skill and judgment 
of the constructor, and partly, as we shall shew, by adjustments after the vessel has been 
set afloat. 

OF THE FORMS BEST ADAPTED FOR STABILITY.—It may be observed that, the 
forms given to the midship-bend of ships are always comprehended between the figure of a 
rectangle and that of a triangle; no ship being so full as the rectangle, nor so sharp as the 
triangle. Experiments, therefore, on the stability of these and the included figures would 
produce results by means of which the comparative stability of various forms may be 
estimated. 

With this view, such experiments have been made by Charles Gore, Esq. of Weimar, whose 
name we have already had occasion respectfully to mention. This gentleman caused the four 
bodics to be made which are represented in the plate marked G. Of these bodies the specific 
gravity and capacity were precisely cqual, although the forms differed extremely. Their 
materials were in quality the same, and they were balanced in such a manner as to be turned 
on their respective centres of gravity when afloat, by application of a small power, or 
weight. 

This weight was fastened to a line whose end was made fast to the top of a stick, erected 
by way of mast in the centre of each body, and passed over a pulley in an opposite stantion 
which worked in a groove to admit of depression so as to be horizontal with the head of the 
mast ‘when the figures became heeled or inclined. Thus, the power being always horizontally 
applied, was similar in effect, to the force of the wind. To keep the figures stationary, or 
counteract the inclination which the weight, as applied on the opposite side, had to draw the 
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figures over, two fine lines were fastened to pivots driven into the ends of each figure at the 
centre of the line of floatation, and then fastened to hooks projecting from the sides of the 
cistern. 

The results of the experiments were as exhibited on the engraving. The respective figures 
exceeded each other in stability as they stand numbered on the plate. But, it is to be observed, 
that, although figure 1 exceeded figure 2 in stability until the weights applied amounted to 
about thirteen pounds and a half, the excess with more than that weight was with figure @. 
That figure 3 was, with every weight infcrior in stability to tigures 1 and 2; and figure 4 was, 
with every weight, inferior to all the others. Hence, it appears, that the form ofa midship body, 
best adapted for stability only, is a rectangular or flat bottom with perpendicular sides ; and, 
the next best adapted is a semi-circle with topsides perpendicular. But, as there exists mucl: 
difficulty in constructing the rectangle with sufficient strength, besides its being very ill adapted 
to heavy seas ; as, by the sudden descent in pitching, the bottom will strike the water at right- 
angles nearly, and sustain thereby a violent shock; besides that it would be leewardly under 
little sail. The semi-circle, or figure 2, would not only be inclinable to roll much, but would 
be deficient in capacity for many services. We may therefore recommend a midship body 
constructed in a form between the two as mos! applicable for ships in general ; but, a midship 
body approaching more towards figure 3 or 4, would have the greatest advantage in point of 
velocity, and a greater length and breadth at the line of floatation might give even them 
sufficient stability. 

To prove the degree of inclination that the windward side of these figures had, by suddenly 
cutting the line that suspended the weight when the figures were at their utmost inclination, 
with the top of the side to leeward as represented, and as even with the surface of the water, 
it was found that the inclination or roll was nearly in an inverse ratio to the stability, as the 
windward side of figure 1 heeled 29 degrees ; figure 2, 33 degrees ; figure $3, 27 degrees ; and, 
figure 4, 23 degrees and a half. 

VESSELS which have a sufficient degree of stability, arising from their construction, will 
certainly sail faster than others, which, in order to carry the same quantity of sail, require to 
be ballasted with a much greater weight ; for the latter, so ballasted, will be much more liable 
to roll than the former. 

A vessel that is broad and shallow has much more stiffness than one that is narrow and deep ; 
and an increase of breadth will produce an increase of stability: but the expense of construc- 
tion would also be materially increased, according to the usual mode of computation *, and 
the sailing of the ship may be retarded, as she certainly would be leewardly even under little 
sail, which ought to be particularly guarded against, especially in constructing large ships 
of war. 


* The method in use to cast the tonnage, by multiplying the length of the keel by the extreme breadth, and the proe 
duct by half the breadth, and dividing by 94, is very detrimental to that principle of construction which promises 
velocity ; as the ship which is narrowest above, and widest and deepest below, will measure Jeast in proportion to her 
real capacity, the reverse of which is necessary for fast sailing. For the most correct methods of finding the tonnage, 
see the Second Chapter of the following Book. 
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To increase the depth or draught of water, would lower the centre of gravity and increase 
the weight: this would operate against velocity, because the resistance is as the quantity of 
water to be removed ; or, nearly, as the arca of a thwartship section of the immersed part of 
the body at the midship bend. It would, at the same time, render the immersed body of a 
figure less proper to separate the line of support from the centre of gravity, so that the effect on 
one side would be in some measure destroyed on the other; and, by lowering the centre of 
gravity too much, the ship would labour excessively, and too large a draught of water is both 
dangerous and inexpedient. 

But, by adding to the length the stability will be increased, the centre of gravity lowered if 
necessary, the form rendered at once fitter for separating the line of support from the centre of 
gravity, and finding less resistance from the fluid, especially when sailing on a wind, a case of 
the utmost importance. 

Yet, although an increase of length would enable a vesscl to carry the most sail, and sail the 
fastest, it must not be carried to an extreme; because, if so constructed, a vessel would neither 
tack nor veer so quickly ; neither would she lift or rise in a sea like a shorter vessel ; she would 
strain morc, and be very liable to have the sea break over her. The influence of the rudder may 
be weakened and may even be totally lost. The greatest judgment is, therefore, required in 
proportioning the length, which may be proportionally greater in those vessels that generally 
navigate in the smoother seas, or are not intended to be deeply laden. 

It is a well known fact that French ships have, in general, exceeded those of Britain in length, 
and have, in consequence, been excellent ships at sea, in point of sailing and stability. 

In order, therefore, to construct a ship that shall be stiff under sail, or, in other words, have 
sufficient stability, we must dctermine to have a flat floor and sufficient Iength ; the lower fut- 
tock pretty full; the upper futtock nearly straight ; and breadth thrown out aloft to carry the 
main breadth pretty Ingh; upper works as light and as low as possible; and so constructed as 
to keep the centre of gravity low. But, in ships of war, the centre of gravity can never be far 
removed from the load-water line, for could it be placed lower it is not to be desired ; as the 
farther it is removed from the load-water line the motion of the ship become uneasy. The form 
of the immersed body and the weight of the ship are the chief terms in the composition of 
stability ; and they are only to be attained in the requisite degree by full dimensions near the 
load water linc with sufficient capacity. To prove this we shall relate an account of two experi- 
ments and then conclude this section. 

As there is nothing of more importance to the well-being of a ship than its stability, the 
greatest attention must be given, in the construction, to the finding of the exact distance, be- 
tween the meta-centre and centre of gravity, that every ship requires according to her form ; 
the maximum of which is, that the ship shall not, by the length of lever, either become too 
stiff or be subject to sudden motion or rolling ; nor, on the other hand, from the lever’s being 
too short, that the vessel shall not be able to carry sail. To ascertain where the precise point 
is, would generally require.much calculation. 

Here it may be proper to notice, that the stability of many ships, however perfect in con- 
struction, may be materially injured by improper trim or an injudicious mode of stowage ; 
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although, on the contrary, defects in the construction can be seldom rectified, to any consider- 
able degree, by the stowage. To illustrate this point as clearly as possible, let us, in the first 
place, suppose a vessel, of the most correct construction and possessed of great stability, have 
the whole of her bottom filled with commodities, of the lightcst nature, as high as her extreme 
breadth ; let her then receive as much lead, or other heavy matter, on board, as will bring her 
down to her load water mark. Ifthe vessel were sent to sea in this condition, it would be next 
to a miracle when compelled to sail upon a wind, if she did not overset ; but, if the cargo were 
transposed, the same vessel might stand unrivalled in that very point wherein her deficiency had 
before appeared so conspicuous *, 

Let the midship section, figure 2, in plate H, be referred to in elucidation of this case. If 
the centre of gravity be placed at D, it will enable the vessel to preserve a situation completely 
upright, notwithstanding a resistance against the side FQ. But, if the centre of gravity be 
raised too high, as to E, the resistance on the same side, I’ Q, acts in conjunction with the 
wind, and contributes with all its force to raise the windward side FQ out of its natural 
position ; thus the vessel becomes crank and unsafe. A proper medium must therefore be ob- 
served ; for, if the centre of gravity be raised too high, the vessel, as already shewn, will be dis- 
abled from carrying sail; and, if placed too low, or too near the extremities cither of 
head or stern, the ship will acquire too sudden a motion, which will not only cause her 
to roll but create other impediments. By giving, in the latter casc, too great a momentum 


* So extremely unacquainted with this point, or so inconsiderate relating to it, were even expericnced seamen, a few 
years since, that a French vessel, captured in 1779, and considered as onc of the finest forms ever seen at that time, and 
against which no objection, either from theory or experience was adduced, except that of being rather too short, was 
purchased by some merchants, taken immediately into dock, and lengthened. The vessel was then laden, under the 
inspection and direction of the master, for a West India Voyage; the cargo was precisely of the description above 
given, and as injudiciously arranged. The consequence was, that the ship, having proceeded to sea on a fine calin 
day, without any apprehension being entertained of the consequences, was overtaken by a gale of wind within a very 
few hours, and very narrowly escaped oversetting. Having made for the first port, the master, under the first paroxysnis 
of fear, was on the point of protesting against the vessel as unfit for sea, and probably would have donc it, had not a 
person, possessing greater sagacity, becn informed of the circumstance, and advised the transposition of the cargo. The 
effect was considered as almost magical, and the master put to sea in perfect confidence, though somewhat ashamed of 
his former absurdity. 

Another instance of the importance of correct trim, with which we have been made acquainted is, that, in or about the 
year abovementioned, 1779, a British frigate of 38 guns, and one of the first vessels built in England of that enlarged and 
superior class, was constructed according to a form which was considered by the best judges as likely to be conducive to 
velocity as well as to stability. The vessel, however, when launched and fitted for sea, was found by no means to answer 
the expectations of her constructor ; and she remained in this state of disgrace for some weeks, until, after a variety of 
ineffectual experiments had been tried, it was discovered, perhaps accidentally, that the simple operation of running 
the two bow guns completely aft, entirely effected the desired purpose, and enabled the frigate to sail as well as any, 
and superior to many, of her own class, which were then in the service. As 80 trivial a variation in the water line, or 
rather, in the disposition of the weight with which a vessel is loaded, can cffect so material an alteration, it seems reason- 
able to infer that, in other instances, wherein the judgment of the architect has been impeached, the charge may havc 
been hastily and unfairly made. (Charnock’s History of Marine Architecture.) 

T 
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or weight to the head or stern the vessel will be apt to pitch, and therefore subject to the most 
dangerous movements * 

We have now to shew in the second place, that defects in the construction can seldom be 
rectified by stowage ; and that, therefore, a prevailing opinion among naval officers and others, 
namcly, that the stability depends chiefly, on the stowage of the hold, is not well founded. In 
order to shew that a very great change in that respect will sometimes produce but a very trifling 
difference in the stability, we shall quote a professional author of merit, M. de Romme, in his 
book, L’Art de la Marine +, page 105. “ As to the position of the centre of gravity, no 
doubt but it may vary, yet the limits to which it is confined are very straight, especially in ships 
of war, a recent example of which was seen in the Scipio of '74 guns, armed for the first time 
in 1779, and hardly in the Road before she was suspected of instability. It was important, in 


* The ingenious Mr. Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, has observed, that, “ the stiffness ofa ship, or quality to 
carry sail without danger of overturning, depends very much on the stowage of the hold ; and that, if the centre of gravity 
be lowered, her stability will be increased in proportion. It is, he observes, a general maxim among mariners, 
that a ship will not carry sufficient sail till she is laden so deep that the surface of the water may glance on her extreme 
breadth amidships. She must therefore have a great deal of weight, as ballast, &c. to bring her to this situation, which 
is called a good sailing trim. 

“© Several circumstances are also to be particularly considered with regard to the sunlit; weight, and stowage, of the 
ballast. The centre of gravity being placed too high, will render the ship incapable of carrying a sufficient quantity of 
sail; and, by having it too low, she will be in danger of rolling away her masts. When it is placed too far forward, the 
ship will pitch and labour heavily ; and, when too far aft, she will occasionally be exposed to the dangerous circumstance 
of a pooping sea, &c.” 

+ In noticing here the work of M. de Romme, it may not be improper to observe that the efforts and enquiries of 
this gentleman, with respect to the theory of ship-building, have not, invariably, been attended with success. M. de 
Romme made a number of experiments in the port of Rochefort, with bodies measuring thirteen or fourteen feet in 
length, and five in breadth, from which he inferred that he had established the following facts. 

“‘ 1, That, ina floating body, an arc experiences the same degree of resistance as the chord ; and that, consequently, 
a spherical surface is resisted with the same force as a perpendicular plane. 

« 2. That, having made two vessels, the one an exact model (in the proportion of one to twelve) of a 74 gun ship, and 
the other with the same midship-bend, stem, and stcrn-post, as a 74 gun ship, but with water lines straight instead of 
curved ; he found that these two bodics, notwithstanding the enormous difference of their capacities, experienced 
the same degree of resistance. M. de Romme likewise supposed, that he had discovered, that the body advanced with 
the same celerity when drawn by the head as when drawn by the stern; of course, that it was indifferent which end 
moved foremost, &c.” 

« But what seemed to prove beyond all doubt that the particular form of the bow facilitates little, if at all, the dividing 
of the fluid, was, that having cut the two models in half, and joined the head of the one to the after part of the other, 
and vice versa, these two irregular bodies appeared ‘to experience the same degree of resistance when drawn by the head 
as when drawn by the stern.” 

Let these experiments, which have been productive of some false science, be compared with those of the Society 
for the Improvement of Naval Architecture. Their inaccuracy will then be too palpable to need a comment. They 
ure, however, useful, as they tend to shew the essential necessity of the most strict investigation in experiments of this 
nature ; and, as they may caution others, who, like M. de Romme, may be diligent enquirers after truth, to avoid the 
errors into which he has been led, by an incorrect process. They tend to shew, at the same time, the great value of 
the English experiments, 
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time of war, to clear up these doubts, and to make the necessary experiments to prove this 
dangerous defect, if it existed. First the lower deck guns were run out on one side, while housed 
on the other, which heeled the ship thirteen inches: the ship’s company were then ordered to 
their quarters at the side on which the guns were out, and this addition of weight increased 
the inclination to twenty-four inches. After these essays the sails were set, and, in fine weather, 
the ship was found so crank as to render the use of the lower deck guns difficult and dangerous : 
her instability being thus proved, she was ordered into port to be remedied. 

“ Opinions varied as to the cause of the defect ; some persons iinagined it to proceed from the 
form of the hull, others from the ill arrangement of her stowage. The first Engineer was or- 
dered to.attend at Rochefort, and direct the choice of measures to give the Scipio, as well as 
two other ships, the Pluto and Hercules, built from the same moulds, the stability they wanted. 
He judged that new stowage would remedy the defect, and his opinion was adopted by the 
Marine Council. The Scipio was unloaded and again stowed, under the direction of the Chief 
Engineer. In her first stowage she had eighty-four tons of tron and one hundred tons of stone 
ballast, and was re-loaded with one hundred and ninety-eight tons of iron and one hundred and 
twenty-two tons of stone ballast; and, as her dranght of water, or displacement, could not be 
altered, it was necessary to diminish one hundred and thirty tons of water, in order to preserve 
the same load water line; by these means one hundred and thirty-six tons were placed, in the 
second loading, eight feet lower than in the first; yet, when the ship was completed with the 
new arrangement of stowage, she was found precisely as deficient as before, inclining twenty- 
four inches with the men at quarters and guns out on one side. She was aftcrwards doubled 
with light wood to the thickness of a foot at the extreme breadth, and ten {cet under water, de- 
creasing to four inches length and depthways ; which corrected the defect. 

M. de Romme has judiciously observed, that the defect of instability was not so much owing 
to a want of extreme breadth, as several other seventy-four gun-ships had the same, or even 
less ; but, in diminishing the breadth at the plane of floatation too quickly fore and aft, which 
at once reduced the capacity and became injurious to the position of the line of support *. 

It is certain that this change of place, in the centre of gravity, which lowered it nearly five 
inches, must have contributed to increase the stability, and have occasioned nearly a difference 
of three inches in the greatest inclination ; but, as the experiment when the men are stationed 
at quarters is liable to much irregularity, an error of this magnitude is to be accounted for from 
the men’s running to the side, to mark more strongly the defect of a bad ship. 

Experiments should be made with ships of every description, especially ships of war, at sea, 
in order to produce a true theory of naval architecture. Without these the science will always 
remain imperfect. Every voyage might be considered as an experiment. Systems to which 
the name has formerly been given do not deserve the appellation ; for, in the language of 


_ * A French 36 pounder weighs, with carriage, &c. four and a half F rench tons; and their increased length causes their 
centres of gravity, when run out, to be removed four fect and a half; so that the momentum produced by running out 
the lower deck guns of a French 74, with the opposite side housed, is inore than double the inomentum for an English 74, 
in the same circumstance. 
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a most ingenious writer on this subject, “ a theory which does not agree with experiment 
does not deserve the name of theory.” 

Several experiments were made, by order of the late Admiral Leveson Gower, to try the re- 
lative stability of several British ships of war, by heeling them with their lower deck guns out 
on one side, and housed on the other ; and afterwards with tlie men at their quarters, the guns 
remaining as above. Among these were, the Formidable and Barflcur, of 98 guns, and the 
Bombay Castle, of 74 guns, whose draughts of watcr were as follow : 


Vt. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Form1DABLE ( Afore 22.0 Barrirur  § 23.10 Bompay Cast.e§ 21.04 
98 guns d Abaft 23.3 98 guns 223.11 74guns | 22.9 
Lowest port above water 5.6 S we oe ee ARO 5 ee 
Heeled by the guns only 0.33 : ae a me & OO ois ee Se a OB 
Ditto with men at quarters 1.2 2 ¢ . °%, dO A od we Se OS 
Weight,or Displacement3150Tons* . . . . 3360Tons . . . . . . 2700 Tons. 


The three ships have the same number and weight of guns on the lower gun-deck ; therefore 
the momentum of the guns, whether quite exact or not, does not signify, as any error will not 
have partial influence. We suppose each gun and carriage, &c. together to weigh three tons, 
and allow three feet removal when the gun is run out ; and, as there are fourteen guns run out 
in each ship, the equal momenta for them is 3x3x 14, or 126 tons at 3 feet, the weight on one 
side, the balance is 42 tons at three feet distance from the support; and, at the other, in the 
Formidable, 3150 tons, at 48 hundredths of an inch (less than halfan inch) which will be found 
to balance 42 tons at 3 fect :—For the Barfleur 3360 tons, at 45 hundredths of an inch, which 
will balance 42 tons at three feet : For the Bombay Castle, 2700 tons at 56 hundredths sa an inch, 


which will balance 42 tons at 3 feet f. 
Having found the distance at which each centre of gravity is separated from the line of support, 


and which, in these small inclinations, will be the same as the sine of the angle ; the co-sine, or 
distance of the centre of gravity from the meta-centre may be readily known, and will be 


found to be, 


* The difference in the mean draught of water of the Formidable and Barfleur, 15 inches, gives at least 210 tons 
difference of weight. Both ships have similar dimensions nearly, and are supposed on an even keel. 

+ In order to make this subject perfectly clear to such of our readers as may not be much in the habit of making 
calculations, we subjoin the following note. The momentum of the guns is found, by multiplying the number and 
weight of the guns, &c. together, and the product by the distance from the original position or point of support. In the 
present case, the number of guns being 14; the weight of each, 3 tons ; and distance from the point of support, $ feet ; 
3x3 14 is equal to 126 tons, the momentum. 

Now, as the distance from the point of support above is expressed in 100ths of an inch, which are equal to so many 
1200ths of a foot; and, as forty-eight 100ths of an inch are equal to forty-eight 1200ths of a foot, (because there are 12 
inches in a foot) therefore, by multiplying the number of tons in the displacement, (say 3150) by the numerator 48, and 
dividing by the denominator 1200, the product will be equal to 126. Consequently, the momentum of the guns of a ship, 
whose displacement is 3150 tons, when they are only at forty-eight 100ths of an inch from the point of support, is equal 
to that of the guns of a ship which weigh altogether 42 tons at the distance of three feet. 

For the methods of finding the centres of displacement, &c. see Chapter II. of the following book. 
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Ft. In. 

Yor the Formidable’s centre of gravity 3.51's 
Barfleur’s 2. 2. 2... 8.985 
Bombay Castle’s . . 4Sve J mee Cone 


Below the 


When the Formidable and Barfleur were farther inclined by the men at quarters, the Barfleur 
continued to have one seventh more stability than the Formidable, which proves that the 
Formidable’s centre of gravity was above the line of floatation ; for otherwise, as her immersed 
body was better calculated to separate the line of support from the centre of gravity than the 
Barfleur’s, she would have inclined less, proportionably, if the centre of gravity had not acted 
against her stability : One hundred tons of iron ballast at the keelson would have increased her 
draught of water only six inches, and have given her more stability than the Barflcur ; leaving 
her the advantage of six inches more height for her ports, and nearly thirty-four square feet Jess re- 
sistance at hcr midship bend. Thus, it is demonstrable, that those ships should have no more 
stone or shingle ballast than is necessary for the ground tier, and should have above two hundred 
tons of iron; nor would there be any danger of their being laboursome, as their centre of gravity 
would be but at the line of floatation, or load water line. The same regulation would prevail 
with the first rates. 

The Bombay Castle is certainly stiff enough; yet there is no doubt but that her lower deck 
guns might have been placed six inches higher without any detriment whatever to the ship, and 
with her ports at a reasonable height from the water *. 


§ 4. TO FORM A SHIP SO AS TO STEFR WELL, AND QUICKLY ANSWER HER HELM, 


In order that a ship may steer well, and quickly answer her helm, the Wing Transom should be 
carried pretty igh, or about three-fourths of the height of the top-timber line in midships, and 
the fashion-pieces well formed and not full below the load-water line, but so that the form of 
the vessel may come very clean, or sharp, as it approaches the kcel aft ; the midship frame should 
be placed about five-twelfths of the length from forward, and the greater the proportional length 
of the ship is to her breadth, the midship bend should be proportionally farther forward ; as 
the sloping, or angles, of the water lines at the stem and stern are necessarily sharper or more 
acute in along than in a short ship; that is to say, proportioned to the breadth: and it will 
further correct the slowness observed in the evolutions of long ships, as the centre of gravity 
will necessarily be farther forward, and give more length to the lever to which the force of 
the rudder is applied. The ship to draw rather more water abaft than afore ; to have her bow 
rake about thrg-tenths of her extreme breadth, and the stern post to rake between one and 
two inches in every foot of the length of the post; the quarter deck and forecastle, and all the 
upper works, to be kept as light and low as possible ; all of which certainly tend to make a ship 


* See “ Collection of Papers on Naval Architecture,” Vol. I]. page 12. 
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go well, and quickly answer her helm ; for a ship that goes easily and quickly will always steer 
well ; and, possessing this quality in perfection, she will stay, veer, and incline to the larboard 
or to the starboard promptly. It is evident, that the effect of the rudder must depend, in great 
measure, on the cleanness of ‘thé vessel’s run, so that the fluid shall have an unimpeded passage 
to it, whereby its inclination shall have the greatest effect on the water. 


§ 5. TO FORM A SHIP WITH SUCH CAPACITY AS TO CARRY HER GUNS WELL ABOVE THE 
WATER. 


Tuat a ship may carry her guns well upon the water, a long floor timber will be necessary, and 
not much rising; the midship frame to be very full; upper futtocks near a straight ; upper 
works to be very light, and the wing transom not placed too high; all of which will combine 
to make a ship carry her guns well out of the water. 


§ 6. OF THE FORM BEST ADAPTED TO GO SMOOTHLY. 


Tuat a ship may go smoothly through the water, it will be necessary for her to be so pro- 
portioned as not to be subject to those violent and irregular movements which tend to impede 
the velocity, and, by a force of strain, to destroy the vessel. To prevent rolling, great proporti- 
onal breadth, and sides nearly upright towards the plane of floatation, are favourable. To prevent 
pitching hard, give her a long keel, a long floor, with little rising afore and abaft ; the displace- 
ment of the fore body to be duly proportioned to that of the after body, and hollow water lines 
forward to be carefully avoided in the construction *. In this case, correct stowage will be a 
powerful auxiliary to the accuracy of construction. Tor if, to prevent rolling, all the heavier 
bodies be removed as far as possible, from the longitudinal axis; and, to prevent pitching, if 
all such bodies be stowed as much as possible towards the transverse axis of the ship; these 
movements will be found to prevail considerably less than under the circumstances of a different 
mode of construction or stowage ; and the advantages will be great, not merely in obviating 
the quick oscillatory movements of rolling, but also the accelerated, or pitching, motions fore and 
aft, so much more to be dreaded, occasioned by hollow seas, hollow water lines, and great weights 
at the extremities of the vessel. 

A due regard to these particulars, will certainly be the means of causing a ship to go the more 
smoothly through the water. 


* By “ hollow water lines” arc meant, such water lines as curve inwards. 

A remark, made by a late writer on water lines, states, that their fairness can, in no respect, be a matter of great 
importance, since they are all formed on the supposition that the vessel always floats upright in ¥ water ; a position 
she can seldom be in when under sail; and, since the immersed part must alter its form as often agit alters its position. 
Of this remark, granting the latter part of it, we may observe, that it is also as certain that, in the body of every vessel, 
éf which the horizontal lines, vertical lines, and sections, are fair in the construction, will also produce fair lines in. any 
position : and the form of the water lines, however altered by the inclination of the vessel, may be drawn, and will prove 
the assertion to be fulse. 
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§ 7. ON THE FORM BEST CALCULATED TO HOLD A Goon winp, &c. 


Tue quality of being weatherly, or of holding a wind well, may be defined as the power which 
a vessel possesses of keeping her course with the least possible deflection when opposed by an 
adverse wind. This quality may be either effected by the, peculiar form of the hull itself, or by 
artificial auxiliaries, as lee boards, additional keels, &c. ” 

A full-bodied vessel, as before noticed, is infinitely less capable of holding a direct course 
than one of a sharper description. ‘The reason is obvious. The opposition to the water is, in 
the former insgance, oblique; in the latter it approaches more nearly to a direct plane. 

It is an observation of a very ingenious writer, herctofore quoted, that, if it were possible to 
saw a vessel longitudinally down the middle; after which, having carefully planked up and 
caulked the side so cut, so that it should be water tight, to add such a counterbalance by ‘mcans 
of an outrigger, constructed according to the Indian system, sufficient to balance or become 
equivalent to the support taken away; such a vessel would undoubtedly possess velocity and 
stability im a far superior degree to what it did when in its perfect state. The reason is almost 
too obvious to render any explanation necessary: for, it is clear, that, in this case, one half of 
the head resistance would be taken away, and, therefore, the velocity, if the impulse continues 
the same, becomes increased in a ratio equal to the diminution of the opposition. In addition 
to this, the fluid acting horizontally will impede the passage of a perpendicular flat surface 
through it much more forcibly than it would if acting obliquely on a convex surface; and it 
follows, that such a vessel would suffer Jess deflection from its imtended course than one built 
agrceably to the usual figure. This case seems to combine all the principles on which the 
quality of holding the wind well is founded. 

To give a ship, on the usual construction, that form which shall make her weatherly, or, in 
other words, to keep a good wind and sail swiftly, she must have a great length and good 
depth of kecl; her breadth not too great; her sides not kept parallel, or the extreme breadth 
not continued, too far aft; as this would be against velocity. Every succeeding water line 
should be more delicate in approaching toward the keel; and not hollow forward, as before ob- 
served. If a good depth in hold be given, the ship will, of course, have a short floor and a 
great rising; and, as she will feel great resistance sideways, or on her broadside, with little 
resistance a-head, she will, consequently, sail fast, and not fall much to leeward. 


§ 8. OBSERVATIONS ON THE WHOLE OF THE PARTICULARS DESCRIBED IN THE FOREGOING SECTIONS, 
AND ON THE PROPORTIONING OF SHIPS’ BODIES IN GENERAL. 


Ir may be urged that it is not possible to make a ship at once carry her guns well above water, 
carry a good sail, and be a fast sailer; because it would require a very full bottom to gain the 
two former qualities, and a sharp one to gain the latter; but, if we consider, that a full ship 
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will carry a great dcal more sail than a sharp one, we may perceive the possibility of construct- 
ing the body so as to possess these three qualities, and likewise to steer well; in order to which 
a good length must be given. 

From what we have said under this head the Reader may, perhaps, infer, that the four qua- 
lities above mentioned may be so unitcd that each of them may be discerned in some degree of 
eminence: we shall therefore repeat a former observation ; namely, that all of them cannot pos- 
sibly be existent in any one body to a degree of perfection. We must, therefore, while we 
retain a portion of each, give the superiority to that which is most consistent with the purposes 
for which the ship is peculiarly designed. Some very eminent geometricians have, indeed, 
endeavoured to find the form of a solid which should possess all these properties, and meet with 
the least resistance in dividing the fluid; but they have not been able to reduce their theory to 
practice, by reason of the different positions assumed by a ship when under sail. Many who 
have despaired of establishing these points by mathematical rules, have applied themselves 
wholly to their own local observations and experience, which may, and doubtless have, in some 
cases, served as a substitute for more correct science. Yet, although it may in this manner 
have been discovered that some vessels have had bad qualities from which others were exempt, 
and the contrary, it could not be determined wherein the fault, or the advantage, lay ; whether 
in the Hull, in the Sails, or in the Rigging. Hence no remedy could be applied, no certain 
rule deduced. 

There are several ships, in the British navy, which have answered the services for which they 
were designed particularly well; and have gained the unanimous dpplause of those who have 
sailed in them. Those ships have been copied, and from their models others have been con- 
structed. This method cannot, however, be correct. Tor, even suppose that it were possible 
to find such a body as would give entire satisfaction, and have every good quality that should 
be necessary to answer the purposes proposed, yet this ought, by no means, to be considered 
as a standard whereby all other ships, of varying dimensions, should be built: for, it 1s obvious, 
that, although we may have a first rate, of 100 guns, which has, by experience, been found to 
be a good ship in all respects; yet we should find ourselves very much deceived if we were to 
build a fifth rate, of 20 guns, by giving all the parts the same proportion to each other as 
those of the larger ship. 

No doubt can, however, be entertained, but that experience would long ere this have pro- 
duced invariable and permanent rules for the best forms of ships’ bodies, had that attention been ~ 
generally bestowed on the subject which it so well deserves; although absolute perfection may 
be scarcely attainable. Practice alone is insufficient in many cases; and the want of science in 
most of those who have the best opportunities of combining theoretic principles with the deduc- 
tions of experience, makes much against the advancement of the art. 

Upon the other hand, no practical rules can, as yet, be drawn from the reasonings of the 
mathematicians, for the most perfect form of a ship; and, we may conclude, since the very first 
abilities have been exercised upon the subject, that such a form cannot be determined by rules 
that will admit of mathematical demonstration. Hence it is, that the builders, finding but little 
assistance from that class of the learned, have confined themselves almost solely to the results 
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of actual practice: and, although they have not ascertained any particular form which may be 
considered as a general standard for all ships of the same burthen, or designed for the same 
service, yet in many points they agree. Lor instance, in ships of war, of the same rate, the 
principal dimensions are nearly the same; and, 1n all, the midship frame is nearer to the fore 
part than to the after part of the vessel. 

It is greatly to be wished that we could lay down invariable rules in all cases; but, after exa- 
mining the writings of every respectable author who has treated on the subject, we still remain 
deficient in several important points. Indeed, considering the various properties, in some cases 
so diametrically opposite to each other, it is hardly to be expected that we should have attained 
them. Besides, the different scas and different services in which vessels may be employed will 
require forms as different. The Flying Proa of the Southern Ocean, and the unwieldy Catt of 
Scandinavia, are, perhaps, equally suited to the climates and purposes for which they are 
designed. 

Theory alone, without actual experiment and daily practice, seems insufficient to reduce this 
complicated art to a regular system; and Practice alone will also be deficient, although not in 
an equal degree ; because continued practice may produce theory. Experience, undirected by 
venuine science, may lead, and frequently does lead, to useful improvements; but the progress 
of such improvements is, gencrally, slow, indirect, and too frequently unsatisfactory. But, 
when scientific reasons can be assigned for the advantages which result from common practice, 
they tend to satisfy the mind, make us more attentive, and impart a pleasure in the prosecution 
of our labours. 

We now proceed to give some general observations on the proportioning of ships’ bodies. 


CENERAL OBSERVATIONS TO BE CONSIDFRED IN THE PROPORTIONING OF SHIPS’ BODIES. 


Tut Midship-bend, or extreme breadth of a vessel, may either be placed in the middle of its 
length, or farther aft or farther forward, whilst the quantity of bulk shall remain the same in 
the whole. By placing it farther aft, the lines that form the fore end of the ship will run the 
nearer to a parallel with the keel, and, consequently, may appear to give the less absolute 
resistance to the opposing water: but, it has long since been found, by experience, that the 
place of the midship frame of all vessels should be afore the middle of their length, as the fore 
part of the ship will thereby become fuller than the after part: and, consequently, a ship so 
formed, after having once opened a column of water, will meet with less resistance in passing 
through it. Other advantages attend the forward position of the midship bend ; the ship will 
Jift easier in a heavy sea, and, in that case, necessarily sail faster ; she will have more capacity, 
and be less liable to hog or break her sheer*; and, what is of very material advantage, will 
t 

* The means of preventing a ship’s hogging will be fully considered when we come to treat of the actual con- 

struction. 


U 
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admit the foremast to be placed farther aft; for the more acute the bow is, the greater quantity 
of head sail is required, (though less able to support it,) that the centre of effort of the sails 
may meet the resistance of the water on the bow when sailing by the wind. 

Of the Experiments described in the preceding chapter, those which relate to the bodies, 
figure 4 to figure 10, in plate D, and several others in plate E, are more particularly calculated 
to shew the proper situation of the midship bend relatively to the celerity of a vessel. In addi- 
tion to what has been there explained, may be added, that, upon the more straight part of a 
ship’s sides, and the declining part of her bottom, it has been frequently observed, that the 
fluid, owing to its adhesive quality, is displaced in a very slight degree: this appears from the 
grass that grows on the sides of the ship’s bottom ; it may be seen to grow right out, and wave 
backwards and forwards from the sides of the bottom, as if the water had no motion, when at 
the same time the ship may be sailing four or five knots an hour. That there is a considerable 
adhesion of the water, even when the ship’s bottom is clean, has been already sufficiently shewn ; 
but much more so when the bottom is foul. This atmosphere, or carrying part of the water 
along with the ship, is what we have called the friction, or lateral pressure, of the water, and 
is to be considered, and must be taken connectively, with the account of the resistance. 

Supposing that a ship had alk the perfections in her dimensions, and the midship bend placed 
near the middle, but built sharp at the ends; if we consider the weight of the foremast and 
bowsprit, with their rigging and sails, and the weight of the anchors at the bows, we may easily 
conceive that, with the pressure of the wind upon the sails, the support in or bearings of the 
fore body would be insufficient to prevent it from pressing down into the hollow of every sea. 
The support would only be in the body farther aft, and this would tend to plunge her head still 
deeper, and retard the velocity. * 

Another consideration is, that. the quantity of opposing surface in the bottom should not be 
equal forward to the quantity of surface abaft ; for, if it were, the ship must be trimmed greatly 
by the stern, or her rudder would not command her to bear up in a gale of wind. When a ship 
is pressed with sail, the water is forced up at the bow above the horizontal, and the ship like- 
wise pressed down, which amounts nearly to the same, with respect to her helm, as if the ship 
was trimmed by the head: again, ships that carry their tiller near the middle in light winds, 
require it more a-weather when the wind blows. 

Now, it is plain, that the placing of the midship bend is of the utmost consequence in the 
construction of a ship’s body; and, it appears very clear, from what has been said, that a ship 
with the midship bend placed nearer forward than aft, which will consequently make the fore 
body more full, will best answer every purpose, especially that of velocity *. 


* It has been remarked by an ingenious writer, that, “ In our attempts to accelerate the velocity of moving bodies, 
nature happily seconds our efforts. For, the greater the velocity with which’ any body moves, the greater is its ten- 
dency to continue in motion ; and the less obstructed, the easier is that motion communicated, and the greater effect 
will that tendency have: and, it merits observation, that this tendenty will operate in the proper direction, not only 
when the moving power is in that direction, but even when it acts obliquely, if the body or vessel is so constructed 
as to be much less resisted in moving, and consequently to have a much greater tendency to move, in the line of the 
keel or proper direction, than in a direction perpendicular to, or deviating from, it. On which account, as well as 
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And, although it is plain, that, by so doing, the entrance of the ship will be the more full, 
present, apparently, more absolute force against the current of water than when the mid- 
ship bend is placed nearer to the middle of the ship; yet, by moving that bend nearer to the 
fore end of the ship, the body will decline horizontally so much the quicker, and part of the 
effect of that resistance caused by the lateral pressure of the water will be taken :ff; which 
must, certainly, be of more service to the velocity than what is lost by making the fore part of 
the ship somewhat fuller; and scems to promise the connection of capacity and velocity, the 
two great objects to be pursued in the construction of ships’ bodies. 

And we may now venture to assert, upon the premises which we have adduced, that, by car- 
rying the midship bend forward, we shall gain not only in point of velocity, but likewise in point 
of steerage, which will be a double advantage. 

In addition to what has been said with regard to the sailing trian of a vessel, in the first sec- 
tion of this chapter, it may be observed, that, however advantageous it nay be thought for a 
vessel to sail on an even keel, yet, in the opinion of many persons, the extreme breadth of a 
ship should always be higher abaft than in midships, by about one sixth of the load draught of 
water; which, in consequence, will make the ship draw more water abaft than afore. The 
reason assigned is, that, as the fore part cannot so readily divide the water, when the keel is 
parallel to the surface as when it is inclined to the stern, the vessel will sail better: and this is 
the general opinion of seamen, who have frequently remarked, that it is necessary to make her 
draw morc water abaft than afore; whercby they, at least, gain this advantage, that the ship 
will answer her helm better: but, it will, in construction, occasion the decks to be raised higher 
abaft than afore. 

That the extreme breadth should also be raised considerably more afore than abaft, is recom- 
mended for these reasons :—when a ship is close hauled by the wind, and lies much over, the 
weather side will lose much of the breadth; whereas, on the contrary, the lee side will gain 
considerably ; the ship then displaces a greater quantity of water on the lee side, and, accord- 
ing to the manner in which fluids act, should be supported with greater force, and, of conse- 
quence, be able to carry the greater sail. Hence, it is plain, that, by raising the breadths, we 
keep them as a reserve to be used when a ship stands most in need of relief, that is, when she 
lies most over. 

It may here be remarked, that flat-floored ships do not require their breadths to be raised so 
high afore and abaft; for, carrying all the weight of their cargo low, they are thereby made 
capable of carrying a greater stress of sail. 

A ship may be built to a precise draught of water, qm which the construction will be founded 
upon true principles; but, when a ship is not built to one precise draught more than another, 
it will be a very difficult, and one of the most complex, questions in naval architecture to deter- 


others, it is a matter of great consequence, that vessels should be so formed, as, when moving, to mect with as much 
lateral and as little forward resistance as possible; and it is, undoubtedly, of the utmost importance to employ every 
effectual means for increasing a tendency, valuable not only on account of its augmenting velocity at no expense of 
force, or without any augmentation of the impelling power; but, likewise, on account of its operating in the right 
direction, or nearly so, under most circumstances, in a vessel properly coustructed.”—Gordon on Naval Architecture. 
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mine this point. Some will imagine that no more is to be done than to make the ship swim in 
the water, so as to be capable of carrying the greatest sail; but, when a ship is very deep in’ 
the water, it will greatly increase the resistance, and, consequently, be very prejudicial to her 
sailing; the resistance must, however, be calculated, not absolutely, but relatively, and in pro- 
portion to the sail she spreads. 7 


In corroboration of the principles explained and inculcated in the preceding sections, we sub- 
join the following paper, written by Sir Grorce Snes, Bart. Member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy ; and some particular Remarks on the Formation of Merchant Shipping, by Mr. William 
Hutchinson. 


§ 9. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SIPS: BY SIR GEORGE SHEE, BART. M.R. IA. 


From the ransactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 


“ I was first led to suspect that the construction of ships built in Europe admitted of improve- 
ment, by observing, that vessels employed on the River Ganges, and on different coasts of 
India, carried great burdens, in proportion to their dimensions ; and, on examining them, I 
found that, however widely they differed from each other in appearance, great expansion was 
common to them all. The vessels of the Ganges, it is true, being constructed to move at times 
in shallow water, were not, 1 found, well calculated to sail near the wind ; but this defect, I knew, 
could be remedied; and it was sufficient for my purpose to ascertain the fact, that, when 
heavily laden, they could be moved with greater velocity than vessels on the European con- 
struction, of the same burden, could be by an equal impulse, with ballast only on board. 

‘ The opinion I had thus formed was strengthened, in the course of @ voyage I made from 
Bengal to England. Observing that the Rodney, a company’s ship, which I was on board of, 
appeared longer, and sailed faster, than other Indiamen, I made enquiry as to her construction; 
and was informed that, on laying her keel, she had been intended for a ship of much more con- 
siderable burden ; but that, owing to a temporary scarcity of timber, all her dimensions had 
been abridged, except that her length was suffered to remain, and consequently to exceed, by 
some feet, the usual proportion. On #. arrival in the Channel, with the wind about a point 
before the beam, we overtook a fleet of West Indiamen, and we outsailed them with such . 
facility, that they might almost have been supposed water-logged. | 

“© These observations, with many others, led me to bestow more attention than I had before 
paid, to an examination of the mechanical principles applied to the building of ships ; and the 
more I extended my enquiries, the more I was convinced that their construction was defective. 
Had, however, my conclusions not been strengthened by previous observation, I should not have 
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thought them worthy of attention ; for I am myself so much an infidel in theoretic systems in 
general, that I offer considerable violence to my mind, whenever I subscribe to their truth, unless 
confirmed by something like experimental proof; and I should not therefore expect from others 
much attention to remarks mcrely theoretic. 

“ A glaring defect in ships employed in transporting merchandize is, that they draw too much 
water, or are constructed too deep. It is well known that every floating body propelled, must, 
in its progress, displace a body of water equal in weight to itself, and equal in bulk to the 
part situated below the surface ; and, that this operation must be repeated as often as the body 
moved advances a distance equal to its own Iength. Now, as the line of Icast. resistance from 
the water displaced is upwards, it follows, that the force nccessary for its removal must be great, 
in proportion to the distance of any part of it from the surface ; and hence arises the facility 
with which vessels drawing little water arc moved, even when the burden they carry 1s 
considerable. | 

«* Another defect in merchant vessels is, that they are too short. The progress of a ship that 
wants length is impeded by perpetual ascent and descent, even in water but moderately agitated ; 
while one that has it proceeds with little more than direct motion. But this is not the only 
objection to want of Icngth. The tendency of the upper sails of a ship is, not only to propel 
horizontally, but in a very considerable degree to press down the head and elevate the stern, 
as will appear evident, when it is considered that the mast is acted upon as a lever; the upper 
deck is the fulcrum, and the parts above and below it the two arms. Now the action of the 
wind that fills the upper sails is nearly upon the point of the long arm, and the degree of re- 
sistance to the depressing force so caused, is determined by the length of the line from one 
extreme horizontal point of the ship to the other; when, therefore, this line is short, in pro- 
portion to the height of mast, the effect is not only evident in a high or rippling sea, with the 
wind fair and strong, but, even in smooth water, the vessel, particularly if small, proceeds with 
evident deviation from the horizontal position which her hull is intended to preserve, as well 
when in motion as at anchor; and, by this means, the points of direct resistance are multiplied, 
as the height of the frothy wave at the bows of such vessels in their progress, or the dispro- 
portion of that wave to their velocity, shape, and size, evidently shews. 

‘A third defect, not Jess striking than these, is, that the vesscls I mention are too narrow. 
‘A few feet of length add little to the size of ships, as to burden, but a single foot in breadth 
increases prodigiously their capacity to sustain weight. The shape of merchant vessels in 
general may be said, from its tendency, to resemble an extended wedge, perpendicularly placed ; 
every ton additional weight presses them down considerably, and, from the practice of over- 
loading them, in order to proportion their burden to their sailing, charges, and original cost, 
they commonly proceed on a voyage almost buried in the water. ‘To this circumstance alone, 
the loss of numbers of them may be ascribed ; for a captain must be positive that the danger 
is excessive, before he can hold himself justified in attempting to lighten the ship; and, in. 
situations the most perilous, this is often found impracticable. 

“ The remedy for these defeets is easily stated, but the practicability of applying it requires 
explanation ; as inveterate prejudices in the minds of ship builders are to be opposed, and strong 
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prepossessions, in the minds even of men of science, who have thought mechanics deserving their 
attention, to be combated. 

“ To give ships great horizontal expansion, in proportion to their depth, which J conceive es- 
sential to the perfection of their form, the construction of their hulls, in other respects, must 
undergo a change. The bow and the sides are, or rather ought to be, constructed upon prin- 
ciples directly opposite. The one is to break through the water; the other to resist all force 
that gives the body of the vessel a disposition to leeway. The perfection of the former is, to 
have as few points of direct resistance as possible; that of the latter, it would seem, to present 
as many: must it not then, to an unprejudiced observer, appear extraordinary, that both parts 
should be composed of segments of circles ; scarcely a superficial square foot of the largest ship’s 
side, below the water-mark, lying perpendicular to horizontal pressure? The keel, in fact, with 
‘some small extent of plane immediately above it, springing from the bottom, are trusted to for 
resistance ; but these are, in most cases, insufficient ; few vessels, except frigates, and others of 
extraordinary length, being found to sail well upon a wind. 

« An argument, universally used by seamen and ship-builders, in support of the present con- 
struction as to depth, is, that what they technically call ‘a gripe of the water below the 
power of the surge,’ is essential in preventing vessels from being driven to leeward. As this 
argument strikes directly at the root of any improved system founded on expansion, it is neces- 
sary that it should not remain unanswered. 

“ A gripe below the influence of the surge, if it means any thing, implies resistance to the 
‘force of waves beating against a ship’s side. Now, supposing this resistance possible, the first 
high sea that should strike her on the beam, in a gale of wind, would inevitably. either overset 
-or destroy her, by forcing in her side; the security therefore of ships, in numberless cases that 
constantly occur, depends on their yielding to the force of waves. Admitting, however, for 
argument sake, that, in storms, the dexterity of seamen may prevent a ship from being exposed 
to the violenee of the sea upon her broadside, let us see how, in moderate weather, the deep 
gripe can operate. 

“ Waves, I believe, are not thought to run very high, when they rise from six to ten feet above 
the water level, that is, from twelve to twenty above the trough of the sea; there are few 
ships whose draught of water excceds twenty: is it not evident then, that vessels, through all 
gradations of size, even on their present construction, are in general completely exposed to the 
power of the surge ? 

« But, as experiment supersedes arguments, any person in whose mind doubt exists upon this 
subject, may satisfy himself by viewing a small cutter, when sailing upon a wind, in company 
with large ships; or, by observing a wherry, which draws. still less water, working to windward : 
nay, even a ship’s long-boat, the most flat of all sea vessels *, may serve to convince him, that ° 
he may dismiss those doubts, without running much risk of fallmg into error, and satisfy him- 
-self that, provided:a vessel have hold of the water proportionate to her size, it is of little moment 
whether the gripe be near to, or remote from, the surface. 


* Excepting the Launch, which is still more so. Editor. 
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_ © The improvements, then, which I beg leave to recommend in the construction of merchant 
vessels are, an increase of their horizontal and a decrease of their perpendicular dimensions ; 
which will correct the three defects that I have pointed out: also the alteration in the shape of 
their sidcs and bows, which I have already said is necessary, in order to render these improve- 
ments practicable. S 4 

“ Were the length of the keel even so far extended, as that it should reach two perpendicular 
lines dropped from the extreme points of a ship’s upper deck, the increase of gripe would be 
prodigious, and the additional expence trifling. A sheer or projection abaft is unquestionably 
beautiful; but it is of no use, and the eye would soon become reconciled to an upright stern. 
The sheer, however, might be given with any length of keel, where expence should be dis- 
regarded ; unless it should be thought, which I am rather inclined to believe, that a very long 
vessel would be weakened by it ; for the strain upon a ship’s centre is, in fact, resisted more by 
the binding of her upper planks and timbers, than by the strength of her kecl. The expence 
of this increase of length would be nearly paid by the saving caused by the reduction of her 
depth. 

‘© The alteration in the form of the sides and bows needs a few words morc of explanation. 

“< The effect to be expected from a flat side, is exemplified in an ingenious contrivance, used to 
supply want of depth, in Dutch vessels of various descriptions ; and I cannot give a more cor- 
rect idea of the improvement in this respect I wish to recommend, than by saying, that the side 
of a ship below the water-level, or a part of it, at least, ought to resemble a lee-board, of con- 
siderable extent. By means of this board, many Dutch merchant vessels, notwithstanding that 
they are constructed with a floor almost flat, to fit them for great burden and shallow water, 
are found to sail tolerably well upon a wind ; and yet they are in general short, with bluff upright 
bows, and many other defects. 

‘© Dutch fishing vessels too, particularly those employed in great numbers on the coast of Eng- 
land, are rendered, by the use of a lee-board, good sailers. Not being intended for burden, 
they do not, in general, much exceed boat-size; and, although they are the most flat of all 
decked vessels, their security in blowing weather is proverbial. 

«¢ Now, in respect to the bows of merchant ships, I will only observe that, although they slope 
off tolerably well when vessels are light, they present, when laden, such resistance to head-way, 
as can scarcely be overcome by any pressure of sail. The evident remedy is, to render them 
less upright ; expansion in them, although absolutely necessary above the water-level, being 
quite useless below it. | | | 

« By adopting these improvements, I am persuaded, that the same quantity of timber, and 
other materials, now employed in building a merchant vessel of one hundred tons burden, would 
serve to form one capable of carrying at least one hundred and thirty, and that the velocity gained 
would rather exceed this proportion. The advantage of performing three voyages in the usual 
time of two, or even suppose five in the time of four, need not be stated ; nor need that which 
would result, in the season of tempest, from reducing the length of time in which ships are 
exposed to danger ; or in time of war, from rendering them capable of evading pursuit. 

« The construction of vessels employed in carrying mails between Dublin and Holyhead, I con- 
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ceive to be nearly as defective as that of merchant ships, which their hulls in a great measure 
resemble, although they are built expressly for speed and accommodation, and not for burden. 
But, indeed, they do carry burden ; for, from their deep form, they require an absolute loading 
of ballast, to prevent them from oversetting ; and their draught of water is such, although small 
vessels, that they can float on the Dublin Bar ,only at a particular time of tide; by which, 
fair winds are frequently missed, and the passage from England unnecessarily prolonged. From 
their want of length, and excessive depth, they arc such slow suilers, that the Favourite, a light 
long vessel, fitted out by private individuals, has made her passage to Holyhead in nine hours, 
when two packets, which weighcd anchor when she did, took twelve to perform theirs. 

“ In determining the most proper construction for these, or indeed any other sea vessels, it 
should be considcred, that the greater the length, the less depth will be necessary to prevent 
leeway ; and that the greater the breadth, the more sail may be carried, and the less ballast 
required. Weight, it is true, does not operate exactly upon ships as burden does upon animals ; 
its situation, as I have already said, determining in a great measure the resistance it causes to 
velocity ; but, that its operation is considerable, cannot, I believe, be doubted. In short, I am 
persuaded, that packet vessels might be constructed on a principle so light, that they might pass 
the Dublin Bar, at any time of tide, so speedily, that they would commonly perform their 
voyage in three-fourths, or perhaps two-thirds, of the time those in use now employ ; and, at 
the same time that they would, if possible, be more safe, and certainly much more commodious, 
their building and sailmg charges would not be more considerable. 

« To determine the exact extent to which the improvements I recommend can, in general be 
practically applied, is not my present object. I only mean to suggest hints, which, if thought 
deserving of the trouble, may easily be thrown into a regular system; and I will close an 
address, imperceptibly extended beyond its intended limits, with a word on ships of war. 

<‘ If these improvements be founded on the true principles of naval architecture, their applica- 
tion may certainly be extended to the construction of frigates, and all other King’s ships carrying 
one tier of guns only ; but, that those of two and three tier can be improved in an equal degree, 
is an assertion I will not hazard. The effect of the weight that the latter carry above water 
must be counteracted by a proportionate weight below it; and it is possible that an increase 
of their horizontal expansion would be unsafe, considering that timber beyond the present 
dimensions cannot be well procured. Determinate flatness of side, however, for some distance be- 
low the surface of the water, would aid very considerably in resisting the effect of a side-wind 
on so prodigious a surface as their hulls present above water ; and, even a trifling addition to 
their breadth of beam *, would probably enable them to carry their guns better than they 
now do in a high sea, and render some reduction of their draught of water practicable. 

‘ That light frigates might be made capable of receiving as great velocity from a moderate 
breeze as 1s now given them by a strong wind, is a truth I am persuaded of; and, that the 
utmost. velocity any vessels are capable of is not yet attained in the European seas, is a fact 


* Mr. Snodgrass, late Surveyor to the East India Company, was of the same opinion. See his Observations hereafter ; 
See, also, Midship Sections, Plate 8. 
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that will not be doubted by any person who credits the well authenticated accounts given of 
Flying Proas. The form of these vessels, it is true, unfits them for any other sea but that in 
the latitude of the Ladrone Islands, but useful hints may, notwithstanding, be taken from their 
construction.” 


§ 10. REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING IN PARTICULAR. BY MR. W. 
HUTCHINSON, LATE DOCK MASTER AT LIVERPOOL *, 


ol. Observations on the Form of the Fore and After Bodies or Bows and Buttocks of Ships. 


“‘In the curvature of the bows and buttocks of ships, and the effects of them at sca, I have 
experienced a remarkable difference, from the over-full bowed collier to the over-sharp bowed 
ship formed like a wedge. Of the latter, I had the experience of one that would not carry 
a necessary pressure of sail upon a wind in a rough sea, without plunging her sharp bows and 
forecastle so dangerously deep into the sea, as to fill her main deck, full and full, with water ; 
which not only deadened her headway so as to hinder her sailing, but strained and filled her 
with water to such a dangerous degree, as to oblige us to shorten sail, and add baling to pump- 
ing, in order to save her from sinking. 

“ The buttocks as well as the bows deserve particular notice ; for, if they are built too full in 
proportion to the bows, at the load-water or sailing mark, they will tow a great deal of ceddied, 
or what is called dead, water after them; which not only hinders both sailing and steering, but, 
in bad weather, when the waves run high, they lift the stern and plunge the ship’s head too 
much into the waves; particularly when it be necessary to carry a press of sail, and make her 
ship a great deal of water. Ifthe main transom be too broad, and lies too low, it increases the 
bad effects in proportion. 

“ But all defects of this kind are best proved by facts. In the war, 1745, I was in a fine frigate- 
built ship, for the Leghorn trade, that carried twenty six-pounders on her main deck, and went 
a cruizing in the Mediterranean ; but she, having buttocks too full, did not sail to expectation ; 
and, a very sharp concave entrance below, with a pretty full harpin above, occasioned her to 
have a very bad jerking, destructive, pitching, motion, when obliged to carry any thing of a 
pressing sail in a rough sea, that always put our masts in great danger of being pitched away. 

‘¢ Yet the buttocks, as may be observed, are often built too sharp, at the load mark, in pro- 
portion to the bows. This is evident from the many ships that have been built so as to be 
called ‘ full bowed and clean tailed ships ;’ which. mode of construction has had great run in 
practice, and therefore deserves particular notice. 

‘«* Full bows and clean tails, as they are called, have been carried to the extreme in construct- 


* The valuable treatise from which these remarks are abstracted is comprised in one volume, quarto, and now publisl.- 
ed by the Proprietor of the present work, P. Steel, London. Price 18s. 
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ing ships for the coal trade, and in some merchant shipping. But, experience has shewn, that 
this form has not been attended with the advantages expected from it. For, their over-full 
bows, especially when laden, always drive a great swell of water before them, which not only 
impedes sailing, but likewise steering, even in fine weather and smooth water; aad, in bad 
weather, when the waves run high, puts it out of the power of the best helmsman to steer them 
near their course. At such times, when sailing before the wind, they are very hable to broach 
to *, and the opposing and floatsome property of their broad bows in proportion to their thin tails, 
(especially if they have transoms too narrow,) makes them very liable to be pooped ; and, in lying- 
to, plunges their counters and stcrns dangerously deep into the sea, and make them in rough 
weather ride very hard upon their cables at an anchor. 

“ I experienced the same defects, from the same cause, though in a less degree, in a cod smack 
which I had built with full bows, a clean tail, and a narrow transom, according toa draught drawn 
in London. This draught I had afterwards improved, and caused an ingenious builder at Liver- 
pool to build another of the same dimensions, but with somewhat sharper bows, and buttocks of a 
more middling fullness, suitable to each other, at the water’s edge, with a broader transom, which 
had the desired effect, and gave her the advantage of being both a better sailer, and a better stormy 
weather vessel, than the other, which cod smacks require to be; for they are obliged to lie-to, to 
catch their fish, and to beat the sea in all weather possible, to get them alive to market. 

This evident improvement upon the clean tailed vessel, and the experience I had afterwards in a 
privateer, built by the same person, for a common merchant ship, with what I call a middling full 
bow and buttock, answered the purpose so well in sailing, that the success attending it excited me 
to present him with a piece of plate, with a suitable motto, ‘ as a grateful acknowledgement to 
Robert Brekel, &c.’ 

‘© Other merchant ships built by him and by other builders at Liverpoof, on a similar plan, 
were remarkably successful as cruizers in the year 1778; and, by fair sailing in chase, took 
several of the enemies sharpest built vessels, which had been constructed for sailing only, with 
bows and buttocks formed like wedges, which only answer the purpose of sailmg fast in fine 
weather and smooth water, but not in rough winds ani waves. 

“ To the above instances may be added, that, in the year 1746, I was in a middling fall built 
ship, called the Pearl, that was taken by a French squadron of sharp Toulon built ships in light 
winds ; but, afterwards, when it came to blow so strong as to put us under close reefed top- 
sails upon a wind, our vessel could be the headmost and weathermost ship of their fleet. 

“J had afterwards the command of a very extraordinary sharp slight ship, built at Malta, with 
very small scantlings of timber and plank, long, low, and.narrow, being enly twenty-seven feet 


* For a ship to Broach-to, is, to incline suddenly to windward of her course when she sails with a large wind ; or, when 
she sails directly before the wind, to deviate from the line of her course, either to the right or left, with such rapidity 
as to bring her side unexpectedly to windward, and sails aback, thereby endangering her oversetting. This dangerous 
evolution is more fully described in the next section. 

Vessels, in general, broach to in a sea, from not answering thir helm sufficiently quick ; perhaps from the force of the 
sea depriving, by its lift for a time, the rudder of its power. It is often occasioned in deep laden vessels by their being too 
much loaded by the head; so that, in all weathers, they requirea great deal of weather helm ; or, as it is termed, steer wild. 
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beam to eighty-eight feet keel, with shelving, shallow, sharp, main body, bow and buttocks, for 
a cruizing ship, which purpose she answered well in light winds, fine weather, and smooth water. 
In chasing large, with little wind and a head swell, we have steered right up to the chase, when 
all their endeavours could not keep their ship’s head to the swell, but lay broadside to it. <A 
small pressure of wind and sail would put this shell of'a ship to her utmost speed, so that we 
never desired the wind to blow with greater velocity than about ten miles an hour; when, | 
reckon a middling stiff ship can just carry top gallant sails upon a wind in smooth water, which 
gave us the greatest advantages in sailing, compared with other ships, in chase, to take or Icave 
the enemy at pleasure. But in tacking, when it blowed so fresh that we could just carry whole 
topsails, we were obliged to haul up our courses to make her sure in staying, otherwise she would 
get such sternway before she brought the wind ahead, as prevented her staying. This bad 
property I attributed to the lightness and length of her body, in proportion to her breadth, that 
could not bear so much sail aback in the long time she took to bring the wind ahead. 

‘This ship frequently fell in with our strong cruizing ships of war, who naturally gave chasc 
to us, and we to them, till we knew them ; when, commonly, we made sail, and stcering from 
them, left them in light winds with ease till out of sight. Once, however, in a fresh gale, it 
happened, that we run before the wind, within about two miles, right to windward of one of 
our seventy gun ships, which was in chase of us, when we hauled the wind, the sca being smooth, 
thinking to outsail them as usual ; but, as we could only carry close reefed topsails, they out- 
carried us with sail, and would have brought us to, in spight of our utmost endeavours, if we 
had continued sailing close by the wind; but the weather gage we had, admitting us to 
sail a point or two from the wind, gave us the advantage of leaving them by sailing large. 
We also met with a twenty-gun frigate that was fully a match for us in sailing large in a gale. 
These particular circumstances are mentioned, in order to invalidate the notion of a ship's sail- 
ing faster by being made weaker ; for this ship was so weak in bad weather, when the waves 
ran high, that we could hardly keep her together, and in chasing to windward dat such times, 
she used to plunge her over-sharp bow so deep into the waves, as to oblige us to shorten sail, 
and add baling to pumping, to save her fromm sinking ; so that, if the chase had known our con- 
dition, and kept her wind, she might have escaped : but, bearing away before the wind, gave 
us the advantage so as to take her; and then we were obliged to run before the wind toa road- 
stead, to stop our leaks, and to go to the Island of Malta, to get the vessel repaired and strengthened. 

« These facts, derived from observation and experience, evidently prove, that there is a medium 
im the form of the bows and buttocks of ships, which would answer best in all weathers in 
getreral ; and which certainly ought to be aimed at by some fixed rulc, in ofdef to prevent, as 
much as possible, such irnportant defécts as ttave beet described ; arid, in order to pfoportion the 
patts to each other to the greatest advantage for the ship's sailing, not only if fine, but in 
rough atid bad weather; atid to be livety and easy in the sea, whieft the waves run high in a 
storm; ot, when put past catrying a saif, but obfiged to lie to, of come to an anchior aiid ride 
hard upon a lee-shore, &c. or, having no head way, But, wheri lyitig-to, as iff Cottimon, with 
the helm a-lee, getting stern way; or, when veering or scudding before the wind in a storm, &c. 
at which times all ships require to have what I call a middling broad transom, and a moderate 
spreading buttock, at the load mark abaft, to buoy up and prevent theit being pooped ; the 
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weakest parts of the ship, the counter and stern, being liable to be stove in by the power of 
the waves striking against them. 

“ Upon the whole, it may be concluded, that our fastest sailing vessels are just the reverse of 
the ‘ full bowed and clean tailed’ ships, and have clean or sharp bows and full tails or buttocks 
in their water lines, at their best sailing trim. Square tucks, deep in the water, must certainly 
tow eddied water, and retard sailing much more than circular formed buttocks would do. . These 
extremes, and other important defects, may, doubtless, be avoided in great measure, by fixing 
on some such as the following rules, to form the water line of the bows, at the harpin forward 
and the buttocks aft, at the load water mark, by a sweep of a circle of half the three-fourths 
of the main breadth, which I reckon is sharp enough for merchant ships*. Where there is 
water enough for sailing, they may always be trimmed from twelve to eighteen inches by the 
stern: this will not only prevent the bow from being plunged too deep into the sea, when pressed 
hard with sail, but will elevate the circular buttock,-which some object to as being too full, and 
form a sharper run for the water to quit it abaft. 


Of Ships with both Bows and Buttocks too full both for sailing and steering. 


“ The rule above given, for raking the stem, will admit all the water lines in the ship’s entrance 
to form convex curves, all the way from the stem to the midship or main frame ; which will 
answer much better for sailing, as well as making a ship more easy and lively in bad weather, 
than those unnatural concave entrances which occasion destructive pitching motions. And the 
bows should flair off, rounding in a circular form from the bends up to the gunwale ; the lower 
part of the bends at the stem, which I call the lower harpin, to the gunwale, which I call the 
upper harpin, in order to meet the main breadth the sooner, with a sweep of half the main 
breadth at the gunwale amidships, which will not only prevent, in great measure, their being 
plunged under water in bad weather, but spread the standing fore rigging the more to support 
the masts and sails forward to much greater advantage than in over-sharp bowed ships. And, 
as the sailing trim of ships in general is more or less by the stern, this makes the water lines of 
the entrance in proportion the sharper, so as to enable the ship to pass through the water with 
the least resistance. 

“The run ought to be formed shorter or longer, fuller or sharper, in proportion to the entrance 
and main body, as the ship is designed for burden or fast-sailing. The convex curve of 
the water lines should lessen gradually from the load or sailing mark aft, downwards, till a fair 
straight taper is formed from the after part of the floor to the stern-post below, without any 
concavity in the water lines, which will not only add buoyancy and burden to the after body 
and run of the ship, but, in my opinion, will help both her sailing and steering motions. 

‘Some such plain simple rules as these, which nature, reason, and experience, evidently point 
out to us, ought to have a fair trial in draughting and constructing ships; and to have their 
good or bad properties compared with our ships of different construction, when they are, as 
nearly as possible, under the same circumstances in practice: by which means standard rules 


* The cycloidal form would perhaps answer here; not only in the horizontal, but, as far as it could be followed, 
in the vertical, formation of bows and buttocks. A cycloidal arc might answer, particularly, near the load water line, 
with a proportional strait of breadth along the midships, See the article Cycxiow in Chapter I. (Ediior.) 
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may be fixed for the best construction of this description of shipping, as there can be but onc 
form that will answer best. 


2. On proportional Dimensions for Merchant Shipping. 


‘Ships and vessels which are built too long in proportion to their breadth, are bad to steer, 
stay, or veer, when required ; and, when built too high, in proportion to their breadth, it 
makes them so crank as to be in danger of oversetting. I judge the latter to be the more 
dangerous of the two extremes: and, as such vessels require to be set down in the water by 
an extraordinary weight of ballast, goods, or heavy materials, before they are sufficiently stiff 
to carry sail; this isa great hindrance to their sailing in general, but especially upon a wind, 
as it is known by experience that many a fine bottom has been spoiled for sailing fast, by having 
too great atop upon it. This defect may, probably, have sometimes been owing to that unfair 
and erroneous method of calculating the tonnage for measurement, by half the breadth for the 
depth, for payment, instead of the whole depth with which a vessel is built ; as the latter practice 
ought in justice to take place between the builders and owners, to be a check upon those who 
want unproportional height, in order to gain more stowage and accommodation for people and 
passengers, &c. 

‘““ With regard to the dimensions, &c. After recommending the after part of the stern-post to 
be upright, which adds some length to the keel more than common, I would recommend the 
main or midship frame to be a third of the length of the keel, and to be laid seven twelfths of 
the length of the keel from the after part of the stern post ; and the depth of the hollow, from 
the main or gun-deck to the ceiling, at the midship or main frame, to be six-tenths of the main 
breadth. 

‘‘ For instance, suppose a ship to be ninety feet kecl, this gives thirty feet beam ; the tenth 
part of that is three feet, and six times three gives cighteen feet, for the depth of the hold, from 
the main or gun deck a midships, and main frame to the cciling ; and the lower beams of the 
lower deck may be laid higher or lower as may best answer for strength, stowage, or other 
advantages, for the trade or other purpose the ship may be designed for. ‘The same rule naturally 
points out, that the length of the keel should be three times the breadth of the beam, by which 
the stowage, burden, and value of the ship, is to be calculated *. : 

‘© To form the entrance and run of this ship ;—twenty-two feet six inches is her breadth at the 
main transom, three-fourths of her main breadth; and the water line of the bow at the harpin, 
or lower part of the bends, as well as the buttock at the load mark aft, is to be formed by a 
sweep of eleven fect three inches, half the length of the main transom, just as far from the stem 
and stern post as to admit the formation of a regular convex water-line curve to the midship 
or main frame. And the rake of the stem is to admit the rabbet for the hooding of the bow 
and entrance to form the same curve from the keel upward, as the water line from the stem at 
the harpin towards the main breadth. And, from the hoodings at the stem of the entrance, as 
well as at the stern post in the run, all the water lines should form regular convex curves to 


* The best proportions for merchant and other shipping, according to the most recent practice, may be seen in folio I.. 
ef the Table of Dimensions and Scantlings hereafter. 
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the main frame and lowest floorings, which are either long and flat for burden, or raising and 
sharp for fast sailing; which last must give the advantage, and is absolutely necessary for the 
slave trade, to shorten the passage by sailing fast when dangerously crowded *, And the bows 
from the lower harpin should flair up to the gunwale to form the bows with a sweep of a circle 


of half the main breadth at the gunwale amidships.” 


The intelligent author of the foregoing observations, which have been abstracted from many 
other of the same description included in his work, exemplified the rules which he thus laid 
down in the structure of the ship Hall, of Liverpool ; a vessel which, it seems, well answered the 
expectations that were entertained of her superior qualities; aud of which Mr. Hutchinson has 
given an ample detail in his treatise. This detail would, however, be of little utility here; as the 
mode of construction which we shall explain hereafter, will be found to embrace all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the improved state of the art. We therefore now pass on to another 
division of the subject ; namely, a descriptive account of improvements in the construction 
of vessels, which have arisen from the skill and ingenuity of Captain Schank of the Royal 


Navy. 


§ 1]. OF THE PARTICULAR ADVANTAGES OF VESSELS CONSTRUCTED WITH SLIDING KEELS, AND 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, INTRODUCED BY JOHN SCHANK, ESQ. A CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL 
navy, &c. 


Tue only methods formerly proposed for accelerating the velocity of vessels, and prevent their 
falling to leeward, &c. were, by diminishing the breadth and adding to the depth and 
length. 

That a body, moving in water, is resisted according to the figure and extent of surface by 
which it is directly opposed, has been sufficiently explained. But, it is to be observed, that 
the pressure, and, consequently, the resistance, of fluids, does not depend merely on these par- 
ticulars ; but, more especially, upon the depth immersed in the water. For, the deeper a 
moving body be immersed the greater resistance will it meet, in proportion to the depth: 
and, it will be obvious that, in bodies which move horizontally, the weight of water to be removed 
must be in proportion to the depth. 

It follows, that diminishing the draught of water of a vessel must be a more effectual method 
of accelerating its velocity than proportionally diminishing its breadth, inasmuch as the resistance 
from the under water exceeds that above it. 

If we estimate the pressure on the sides of a vessel, we shall find that, (ceteris paribus,) it is 
three times as great on the lower as on the upper half of that part of it that is immersed ; so 


* This observation has lost something of its utility, since the infamous trafic and inhuman management here alluded 
to have been regulated by the statute 39 Geo. IIT. c. 80. 
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that a vessel, after having its draught of water diminished one half, will be opposed in moving 
by one fourth of the former resistance only: whereas, if reduced one half in breadth, and pro- 
portionally in weight, it will still meet with half the former resistance (or nearly so), even in 
moving in the direction of the keel’s length*. 

But, although diminishing the draught of water is, undoubtedly, the most effectual method 
of augmenting the velocity with which vessels go before the wind; yet, as it proportionably 
diminishes their hold in the water, it renders them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, 
and altogether incapable of keeping a good wind. Hence we require the application of a prin- 
ciple that counteracts this effect ; namely, of that principle which affords most resistance to the 
water in a lateral or side direction, and which is found ina perpendicular flat surface. 

These principles are combined in the invention which we are about to describe ; and by which 
those vessels calculated to sail with the greatest velocity are rendered sufficiently weatherly to 
hold a good wind, and thereby of keeping a direct course, with as little deflection, as vesscls 
built much sharper and considerably deeper. 

The “ Sliding Keels” are a species of machinery so constructed as to slide down to a certain 
depth below the bottom of the vessel in which they are fitted, and to be drawn up within it as 
occasion may require. The invention promises the great desiderata of expedition and 
safety; and the expectations of its utility have been realized by experience. Whether, how- 
ever, it be, or be not, quite perfect, we shall not attempt to decide. But, we trust that it will 
appear, from the following observations, that it furnishes, af least, considerable advantages to 
the smaller classes of vessels over those of the ordinary description. 

On the draught of the Cutter, (Plate X1X.), whose original construction has been highly 
approved, may be seen the plan and mode of fitting the Sliding Keels; together with the mid- 
ship section of a Cutter constructed so as to be fitted with them. By a comparison of the two, 
it will be seen, that the latter, with sliding keels, draws full three feet Jess water than the former ; 
which reduction of depth must consequently add to her velocity, while the sliding keels will pre- 
vent her from being leewardly upon a wind +. 

In order to give the reader a correct idea of the orgin of this useful invention, it becomes 
necessary to observe, that Captain Schank is a gentleman who, in his professional capacity, 
during the American war, gave evident proofs of his talent for invention and resource on the 
Lakes of that Continent. There he obtained the favour and patronage of the present Duke of 
Northumberland, then Earl Percy, who was on service with his regiment. His Grace had, so 
long ago as that period, discovered a taste for naval architecture, the knowledge of which he 
now possesses in an eminent degree: and, in aconversation on the art of Ship-building, betwixt 
his Grace and Captain Schank, the idea of Sliding Keels first suggested itself to the latter. 

His Grace observing, that “ if Cutters were built much flatter, so as to go on the surface, 
‘and not draw much water, they would sail faster, and might still be enabled to carry as much 


* See, however, the Experiments of M. Buat, p. 114. 
+ The foremost keel may be farther forward, and the after one farther aft, than as represented on the draught. Be- 


cause, had our Cutter been constructed for Sliding Keels, her boxing would have been farther forward, and her stern- 
post need not have raked half so much. 
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** sail, and keep up to the wind, by having their keels descend to a certain depth ; and, that the 
“ flat side of the keel, when presented to the water, would even make them able to spread 
“more canvas, and hold the wind better, than on a construction whereby they present only 
“ the circular surface of the body to the water ;” Captain Schank coincided in this opinion, 
and observed, that if this deep keel was made moveable, and to be screwed upwards into a trunk, 
or well formed within the vessel, so as that on necessity they might draw little water, all these 
advantages might be obtained. 

Captain Schank having maturely considered the principle thus suggested, was fully convinced 
of its use and practicability, and afterwards (viz. in 1774) solicited Lord Percy, then at Boston 
in New England, to permit him to build a boat for his Lordship upon that construction. He 
did so, and it was found to answer in every respect. T his boat was nearly 27 feet in length 
and four feet in depth. It was fitted with one sliding keel, more than 20 feet in length, by 
means of which it was found that the boat could be worked without the radder. 

Captain Schank having afterwards communicated his plans to the Navy Board, in the year 
1789, two boats of 13 tons each, were ordered to be built at Deptford; one on the old con- 
struction, and the other flat-bottomed, with three sliding keels. Of these, in the year 1790, a 
comparative trial was made, on the River Thames, in presence of the Commissioners of the 
Navy. Each boat had the same quantity of sail; and, although the vessel on the old construc- 
tion had lee-boards, a greater quantity of ballast, and two Thames Pilots on board, yet the 
vessel with sliding keels beat the other vessel, to the astonishment of all present, one half of 
the whole distance sailed ; and there is little doubt but that her superiority would have appeared 
still greater, had she been furnished with a pilot. 

This experiment gave so much satisfaction, that a King’s Cutter, of 120 tons, was almost 
immediately ordered, by the Lords of the Admiralty, to be built on the same construction ; 
and Captain Schank was requcsted to superintend its building. This vessel was launched at 
Plymouth in 1791, and named the Trial. Since that time have been built the Cynthia, sloop 
of war, and several other vessels; in all of which, it appears, that the sliding keels have fully 
answered the expectations of the ingenious inventor; but, particularly, in the Lady Nelson, a 
vessel of only 60 tons burthen, commanded by Lieut. James Grant, and sent on a voyage of 
discovery to New South Wales, in the year 1800, where she arrived safely, without the least 
damage in hull, masts, sails, or rigging. 

Of the Trial Cutter, we are furnished with the following particulars, written in the year 1791. 
«© His Majesty’s cutter, the Trial, commanded by Lieut. Malbon, is built on an entire new 
construction, with three sliding keels, each of which is inclosed in a case or well; one forward, one 
amidships, and the other abaft: they are all worked with pfreat facility, and are not of the least 
inconvenience to the crew when manceuvring the vessel. 

“ The Trial is of 121 tons burthen by admeasurrement ; pierced for 12 guns, mounts 8 carriage 
and 4 swivels; length, 65 feet ; breadth extreme, 21 feet 4 inches; moulded 20 feet 11 inches ; 
depth in hold, 7 feet 2 inches. Her bottom perfectly flat; draws only 6 feet and a half of 
water, with all her guns, stores, &c. whereas all others of her tonnage, on the old construction, 
draw thirteen: so that, by such an easy draught of water, she can go with safety into almost 
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any harbour or creek whatever. In the construction of her, straight timber is chiefly used, by 
which article alone (without mentioning the many other extraordinary properties belonging to 
her not possessed by other ships) an immense saving is made of onc half of the price of build- 
ing a vessel of the same tonnage on the old construction. By means of her sliding keels, when 
at sea, which let down seven feet below her bottom, she is kept perfectly stcady in the greatest 
gale; and, when at anchor, she rides more upright and even than any other ship can do. The 
keels work as perfectly in a storm as in still water ; the vessel does not strain in the least; and 
never takes in water on her deck. She sails incomparably fast, either before or upon a wind ; 
no vessel she has been in company with, of equal size, (even though copper- bottomed, which she 
is not,) has been able, upon many trials, to beat her in sailing, and yet her sails seem too 
small. 

‘«« Her hold is divided into several compartments all water-tight, and so contrived that should 
even a plank or two start at sea in different parts of the vessel, she may afterwards be navigated 
with the greatest security to any part of the world *: besides, if she should be driven on shore 
in a gale of wind, she does not soon become a wreck ; for her keels will all be hove up into their 
cases, and the ship being flat-bottomed, she cannot easily be overset ; and the crew may be 
easily saved, by her being able to go into such shallow water.” 

The following Certificate, by the Officers of the Trial, corroborates the truth of these ob- 
servations, 

CERTIFICATE, &c. 

< WE, tHe Orricers or His Masesty’s Cutter, Tue Triat, do hereby certify, That the said 
cutter, with three sliding keels, does, from the effect of the keels, tack, wear, steer upon a wind, 
sail fast, work to windward, and hold a good wind; and that the keels work with ease, and are 
not attended with any inconvenience to the working of the vessel. And we also certify, that 
we see no difference in heaving up or down the keels in blowing weather, or in a sea; but that 
they work equally well in all sorts of weather ; and that these keels are, in our opinion, a great 
improvement, and are also capable of still greater improvement. And we farther certify, that 
when the vessel rolls deep in a high sea, we do not observe that the keels strain the vessel, the 
wells, dock, beam, or sides, or are in the least attended with any bad consequences; but, or 
the contrary, when down, make the vessel much easier, and prevent her rolling so quickly. And 
we do further testify, that we never were in any vessel of her. size and draught of water that 


* The illustrious Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to Alphonsus Le Roy, published in the second volume of the 
American Philosophical Transactions, noticed a plan for dividing vesscls into compartments rendered water-tight, upon 
a principle similar to that recommended by (uptain Schank, in the following words, “ While on this topic of sinking, 
we cannot help recollecting the well-known practice of the Chinese, to divide the hold of a great ship into a number 
of separate chambers, by partitions tightly caulked, of which you gave a model in your boat upon the Seine; so that 
if a leak should spring in one of them, the others are not affected by it; and, though the chamber should fill to a level 
with the sea, it would not be sufficient to sink the vessel. We have not imitated this practice; some little disadvan- 
tage it might occasion in the stowage is perhaps one reason, though that I think might be more than compensated by 
an abatement in the insurance that would be reasonable, and- by a higher price taken of passengers, who would rather 
prefer going in such a vessel. But our seafaring people are brave, despise danger, and reject such precautions of safe- 
ty ;—being cowards only in one sense,—that of fearing to be afraid.”* 


Y 
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sailed faster, of carried a greater press of sail, or made better weather. And we also testify, 
that such of the seamen who have sailed in Cutters say, ‘ that they never were in one so dry, 
or that made such good weather.’ We further certify, that it is our opinion, that, if the four 
bulkheads in the hold were taken away, and that her masts and sails were in proportion to her 
tonnage, and that she was coppered, notwithstanding her uncommon strength, she would sail 
much faster than she now does. And we also certify, that, from the 3d instant to the date 
hereof, we have never been in company with any vessel (the Atarm custom-house hugger ex- 
cepted *) that we can with justice say has beat the Trial. We further certify, that we came 
into Teignmouth in order to satisfy ourselves with respect to the condition of the wells and keels, 
before we reported them to your Lordships; and, having cleared the hold near them, do not 
find that they are in the least degree affected, or do leak, or are evendamp. And, lastly, we 
certify, that we have attended strictly to the Instructions given us by Captain Schank, and have 
found them, with his observations, to prove the utility of the keels, and their effects on the ves- 
sel’s working and sailing ; all of which we hope will meet with their Lordships’ approbation. 


Micasan Matson, Lieut. Commander. 
WiiiiamM Mitne, Master. 
Wiiuiam Matuet, Midshipman. 


“« TRIAL, Joun Wricut, Midshipman.” 
“ Teignmouth, Feb, 21,1791.” 


Construction, &c. The Sliding Keels of the Trial were made of three-inch oak planks, bolted 
together; they were all 14 feet in length; the middle keel six feet in breadth, and the fore and 
after keels three feet. Each was inclosed in a case or well, and worked by a winch, &c. as 
represented in the Engraving f. 

The bulkheads of the wells are grooved and tongued together, and the joints laid with thin 
flannel and white lead ; the foremost and after ends being inclosed with a large stantion having 
rabbats to take the bulkheads, as may be seen in the thwartship section and plan of the after 
keel. In the plan may also be seen the method of tongueing together the main keel and keelson. 
Some have used iron for the latter purpose, hut we would propose good dry fir, for all the 
tongues, in preference. 

The Keels should be put together as shewn on the figure of the foremost keel in the draught ; 
that is, the bolts should not be driven throughout the whole breadth, as by this method the keel 
would be nearly cut off; but every two pieces should be bolted together as represented, dividing 
or spacing the bolts so that they may only partially wotnd the keel. Then copper or iron 
straps, let in flush, may be bolted across, as shewn on the plate. 


* The Alarm being much longer, having more sails, and being copper-bottomed, ought not to be put in comparison. 

+ In answer to any suspicion that the apertures in the keel must weaken the frame, and the trunks hurt the stowage ; 
it may be observed, that the Cutter, after 18 months constant cruismg in the Channel, was found, on a minute inspec 
tion in Woolwich Dock-yard, to be perfectly free from any appearance of defect that could possibly arise from being 
weakened or strained by the sliding keels. 
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Caprarn Scuanx has comprehended the advantages of the Sliding Keels under the six follow- 
ing heads:—1i. That vessels thus constructed will sail faster, steer easier, and tack and veer 
quicker, and in less room: 2. They will carry more, and draw less water: 3. They will ride 
more easy at aa anchor: 4, They will take the ground better: 5. In case of shipwreck, of 
springing a leak, or of fire, they are more safe and more likely to be saved: 6. and, lastly, 
that they will answer better as men of war, bombs, fire-ships, floating battcries, gun-boats, 
gun-batteaux, and flat-bottomed boats for landing troops. 

1. With respect to vesscls, so constructed, sailing faster, he says, If has ever been his opinion, 
that a ship’s sailing fast does not so much depend upon her being sharply built, as it does on her 
depth in the water; because, water is the less easy to divide the deeper it is; to ascertain which, 
figures of different forms may be sunk to greater or less depth. Such experiments have been 
made by him, and their results have determined his predilection for the sliding keel.—Suppose a 
frigate drawing 17 feet, and another alike in burthcn, drawing cleven; the last has a body of 
six feet less to divide, opposing only three, two, ar one, kecl, as may be found necessary to 
make her hold a good wind; while the other has six feet depressed, or about one third of her 
real size opposing the water: of course, she has a body to displace and force through, equal to 
the difference between 11 and 17 feet, and the deeper the stronger. North-country-built vessels, or 
those in the coal trade, are proofs of this observation. ‘These vessels generally draw about one-third 
less water than other English vessels; yet, whcn employed as transports, they are found to sail 
as fast as any others; and, wlien going before the wind, in ballast or half loaded, they frequently 
beat the King’s ships. Now, when these vessels come close-hauled on a wind they drop to 
leeward ; but, had they sliding keels, it may be presumed that they would have the advantage 
of all others. The Dutch take little pains to make their trading vessels sail, yet when these 
nre light they sail fast before the wind, and this by reason of their small draught of water. 
That nation has likewise other flat vessels; such as pilot-boats, yagers for carrying the first her- 
rings to market, and pleasure-boats, all of which have lee-boards, by the help of which they 
sail as fast as most other vessels in the northern seas. Vessels with sliding keels will steer better, 
be safer, and receive many advantages in consequence of steering easy, and with little helm. 
The use of the stiding keels, in steering, is seen in every action of the ship's movement ; by the 
sliding keel the ship’s course is kept in a more direct line, for the easier the ship steers the 
nearer she goes on a given point, and the ship’s hull, as well as the stern-post, rudder, masts, 
rigging, and sails, are less strained*. In place of two, three, or four, men at the helm, the 
largest ship may be steered by one. This is a great advantage ; for it is not uncommon that 
vessels steer itl even in fresh breezes or light winds, so as not to be able, when the wind is on 
their quarter, to carry all their sails, and thereby are necessitated to go one or two knots an 
hour slower. Through such defect, and with such a wind, they lose in the twenty-four hours 
as-many knots, or double that number. This in the distance, besides what may be lost in lon- 


* The Trial cutter, in hich the experiment has been made, when bnought-to, with all hor keels up, will drive to 
leeward, leaving her wake over the weather beam; but, on the keels being hove down, she proportionably lessens her 
drift and fore-reaches; nay, if the helm be given, and all the keels hove down, she will, from one knot or two, in- 


crease her motion to four or five; and so in proportion, and according to circumstances. 
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gitude or latitude by an incorrect course. Tereby the loss of the ship might be occasioned ; 
for even with a good observation the error of the longitude cannot be rectified. But, if no 
observation should happen to be taken, and the steerage be wild, the error may be great, and 
the ship in danger in making the land. But the worst consequence of a difficulty in steering, is 
what it is to be feared has too frequently happened, though rarely heard of, and that is, the 
ship’s broaching-to. This, though sometimes the consequence of a wild or careless steerage is, 
more frequently occasioned by strong gales and tempestuous seas. ‘Thus, for instance, a ship 
scudding before the wind, or quartering, having little sail set, and that low, such as a reefed 
fore-sail, when between two seas, is almost becalmed, and therefore loses her way: the next or 
following sea raises her stern, her bow inclines downwards, the cutwater having a different 
direction from the intended course, the stern by this is lifted so high that the rudder has little 
or no power, it being almost out of the water. In this situation, the ship pressed on her lee- 
bow, by the water having got on the weather quarter and the ship on the top of the sea, she 
flies with such violence as to bring her head round ; and then lying on the broadside, she plunges 
with the greatest velocity into a high or raging sea, the water breaks into her, washing and 
carrying away every thing off the deck, frequently some of the crew;'and it is to be 
feared that, by such accidents, vessels themselves go to the bottom, and are no more heard 
of. Now, there is nothing more clear and certain, than that sliding keels counteract these 
dreadful effects; for, in a fresh breeze, or light winds, all possible sail may be made without 
regard to the wind, or on what mast sail is carried. ‘The moment sail is made, and the course 
shaped, the keels may be raised or lowered, until the ship is found to steer easily, and with 
little helm, by which means quick progress is made, a straight or direct course, and an casy 
ship. To prevent the dreadful accident of the vessel’s broaching-to, no more necd be done than 
to heave the main and fore keels up, and let down as much as is thought necessary of the after 
keel ; and if enough of it is down, it is impossible that any ship can meet with this accident. 
Vessels having three, or only two, sliding keels, must tack quicker and in less room ; because 
the foremost keel and the after one have. each an effect on them nearly equal to the rudder. 
Therefore, when going about, or working to windward in a narrow channel, river, &c. where 
the vessel has little room, they may venture to stand nearer the shore, being more certain of 
not missing stays. Thus, for instance, in tacking or going about, it has been experienced that 
to heave up the after keel and let the fore keel close down, at the same time putting the helm 
a-lee, will make the vessel come much faster round than if she was without sliding keels, Indeed, 
in the latter case, the difference is so great, that it is as much as the men can do to work or 
attend the sails, and in a fresh gale they can scarcely trim them in time, The next advantage 
from the fore keel is, that being hove up as soon as the ship is right with her head to the wind, 
it remains ready to prevent what happens to most square-rigged vessels, her falling round off, 
and thereby losing a great deal of ground, time, and tide: therefore, the instant the sails are 
full, and the vessel has hauled off, and is falling off more, the fore keel must be hove down, 
which will stop her; and, with the least headway, she flies to as fast as if coming about; and 
even must be prevented coming round by again raising the fore keel a little up. Vessels with 
this construction, wanting to veer, are to heave up the fore keel and heave down the after keel ; 
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and, if it be requisite to veer very quickly, the main keel should be hove up also ; vessels will then 
turn or come round as if upon a pivot, the rudder being used at the same time as in common 
cases. The reason of this is plain; for the fore and main keels being up, and the after keel 
down, the latter acts as a rudder, and hinders reaching, the effect of it being not unlike what 
would be produced by a rope fastened to the stern of a vessel in the tide’s way, which, the mo- 
ment her head is at liberty, would swing round with her stern to the tide. In like manner, a 
vessel drawing more water aft than forward, when she takes the ground with her keel, turns her 
head round from the sea or tide. 

2. Vessels with sliding keels will carry more freight and draw less water. It is well known 
to every person conversant in naval architecture, that different constructions of vessels cause a 
difference in the quantity carried. Vessels sharp fore and aft lose a great deal of stowage, and 
some of them carry the floor so straight and narrow the whole of their length, that by looking 
down into their holds the difference is easily discernible by the eye. For this reason it is 
impossible that a true measurement can be made; so that, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject by mathematicians of different nations, no method will ever be discovered 
to ascertain a true measurement of vessels until they shall be built more alike. It has been ob- 
served, that some vessels of the same measurement would not take in near the quantity they 
measured, whilst others took in more than theirs, and, moreover, carried it with ease. But, if 
vessels sharp built could be brought to hold their measurement, they would not be able to carry 
it, owing to their sharpness forward, which would cause them to pitch and ship water. This 
difference is constantly to be observed as proceeding from the vessel’s construction. Sharp ves- 
sels go down so fast, that by the time they come to their bearings they are full, and frequently 
not nearly loaded ; whereas those of flat and long floors go down slowly ; and, having the quan- 
tity according to what they measure, have still room for more, and are high out of the water. 
The improvements, therefore, which remain to be made in ship-building, must be tried on a long 
and flat floor; and, by mprovements herein, there is a promise of every advantage that can be 
derived from the use of shipping. On the plan of long and flat floors every thing can be ob- 
tained, except working to windward; and if sliding keels answer the expectation hoped from 
them in that respect, the point is gained, and vessels will in general hold more than they can 
carry ; whereas at present the contrary is the case with sharp built vessels. 

That vessels thus constructed will draw less water is demonstrable, from the largest vessel in 
the world to the Indian canoe. The collier, the coal-lighter, corn-barge, bean-cod, all afford 
proofs that the flatter a vessel is, the less water she draws; because the more space a body covers 
on the surface of the water the Jess it will sink in it. 

3. Vessels constructed in the maniier herein described will be more easy at an anchor, by the 
same reason that they sail faster, carry more, and draw less water. In proof of this assertion 
the same instances may be adduced. The North-country shipping, and Dutch fishing-vessels, 
ride at an anchor when no other vessels can; and this because they have long floors, are full 
fore and aft, rise and fall easier, that is to say, do not pitch or plunge so violently as sharp- 
built vessels, but have a rolling motion when at anchor, which greatly lessens their pitching and 
plunging. In consequence, they do not strain the cables or anchors, or the hull, so much as 
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vessels built on a sharp construction. It is a great advantage in navigation to be able to ride at 
anchor safely. Voyages may be undertaken with such security, that durst not be attempted in 
vessels that do not ride well at anchor. Captain Cook, whose practical knowledge of naviga- 
tion, and the properties of a vessel, stood, perhaps, inferior to that of very few persons ia the 
world, gave a decided preference to a flat-floored vessel, as being best calculated for a distant 
and perilous voyage, in consequence of her peculiarly possessing those valuable properties yust 
enumerated. 

4. Vessels constructed in this manner will take the ground better, and sit more upright aad 
easy than others. Flat-floored vessels, not having a rank keel, when on the ground, sit so that 
every part of their bottom, from the forming of the entrance forward to the run abaft, bear 
equally on it; therefore, unless the ground be as perpendicular as their sides, little danger can 
be apprehended. If the sand er rock be the length of the ship’s bottam, or whatever length it 
be, if nearly even or flat, so much of the vessel’s bottom will rest on the ground, and she will 
certainly not be strained so much as if only a small part of the middle of the vessel touched ; 
which must be the case with a sharp-built vessel, They who have seen vessels take the ground 
must have observed, that sharp-built vessels, (in which number may be included the ships of war 
of all nations, the Dutch excepted) the mstant they do so, heel in proportion as the water leaves 
them. Supposing a frigate in this situation, when the water is gone from her, the gunwale 
would be little more than the height of a man from the ground, and the ship woud lay aleng 
s0 much that no one could walk the deck. Thus situated, the vessel would strain so mauch, 
from the weight of her masts, guns, rigging, &c. that she would be ruined, even if she were 
to get off. But if, on the flowmg of the tide, it blows the Jeast wimd, so that the necessary 
assistance cannot be gtven her in the act of righting, she will be filled with water by the hatch- 
way before it flows high enough to float her. Suppose a flat and a:sharp vessel in company, and 
both running aground in a sea, the dat vessel runs on or sticks fast, in .either of which cases 
she sits upright, but the sharp vessel heels in both. The heel the latter takes exposes her to the 
sea breakmg upon her, and by that means either filling her, or washing the crew off the deck: 
whereas the vessel which sits upright raus none of these risks, and, unless the bottom is beaten 
out, the chance of saving crew, ship, and cargo, is greatly in favour of the at-floored vessel. 
This is so well known to seamen, that both English and Dutch flat-floored vessels coming 
into harbours where the ground is even, no matter whether soft er hard, so it be smooth, have 
run aground ia the hardest gales rather than be at the trouble or risk of bringing up: ‘by this 
means they avoid the danger of breakiag their cables and anchors, or running on board sother 
vessels, It is remembered that a fleet of transports, coming into Cork harbour for troops in a 
hard gale, did so, when a sharp vessel, through mistake, following the example, was ‘nearly lost. 

5. In cases of shipwreck, springing a leak, or of ‘fire, vessels thus constructed are safer, and 
more likely to be‘saved. The reasons last given explain the advantages such vessels have in 
case of shipwreok ; however, let it be added, that the wessels thus recommended would possess 
a superior degree of secumty if built:as nearly as can be solid ; that is, all ‘the frame of -timber 
put so close as to be caulked in the same manner.as the plank on the outside. And, if the plank 
er ceiling of the inside were-equally caulked, the vessel by this means would be much stronger, 
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and of course would bear more beating on the rocks, sands, &c.: then, if the rocks, &c. occa- 
sion a leak, if this leak dees not go through, it will be stopped in its progress by the caulking: 
but, if it does go through, it will more readily be heard, and of course more easily come at to 
be stopped. If a rock is the cause of the damage, and it goes half-way or two-thirds through, 

and sticks im the vessel, it becomes a plug for the hole it makes; and, if it drop out, even then 
% wilt not occasion a leak. But, if the vessel be divided into many cqual rooms, or different 
holds*, supposmg a hole to be so large that all the pumps in the ship, and twenty more, can- 
not clear away the water that rushes in, it will then only come into that single part or division 
in which the leak happens to be, and will flow in no longer than till it is raised withinside to the 
level of the sea without, The vessel would, in this case, be in no more danger than before, nor 
would the hull be loaded or depressed in the water: The difference of construction prevents a 
flat vessel from oversetting as soon as a sharp vessel; and her setting upright admits of her 
crew working and loading, or unloading her, as the circumstances may require. Add to all this, 
that inestimable advantage which the one vessel has over the other, of drawing so little water. 
By this the flat vessel is enabled to sail over those very rocks on which the sharp-built one will 
strike ; and admits of the former going into shallow water, where the violence of the sea be- 
comes less and less the nearer she approaches the shore. 

. The reasons given why vessels built upon this construction stand a better chance of being 
saved, in case of shipwreck, will in a great measure apply to the circumstance of a ship spring- 
ing a leak at sea, as the effect and appearance of the one correspond with the other, though 
proceeding from different causes. In the former case you are supposed to be forced on the shore 
or rocks by the sea, wind, or tide; but, in the latter, to be in the ocean on your voyage at a 
great distance from land: your ship springs a leak which seriously alarms you; you see that 
you cannot pump out the water ; your cocks in the bulk heads being turned directly, shew in 
what part of the ship the leak is; you then try with all your pumps to empty this hold, division, 
or room; not being able to pump it out, you try to get out of that part of the vessel what is 
in it, and if youcan only see the bottom of the ship you will see the leak, and it must be directly 
stopt. Whereas, in the present construction of ships, the great inconvenience is, that the water 
may come from any other part of the ship, and the real situation of the leak remain undiscovered. 
In the case now put, supposing the worst, and that you cannot stop the leak, then putting into 
that part or division of the ship such things of your cargo as will not receive damage by the 
wet, and applying the pumps to the other parts, you proceed on your voyage with very little 
difference, as if no such accident had happened. It may be further observed, that the more 
things you put into the damaged part or division of the ship the better, as it will lessen the 
quantity of water, and the weight of its motion in the rolling of the ship. As ships on this con- 
struction will be more solid, it is a great chance if, in case of a shake in a plank or timber, or 


* Captain Schank is here alluding to his plan of dividing the hold of vessels by separate bulkheads, sufficiently 
secured against any communication of water from the one to the other, except by cocks, to be used in case of neces- 


sity. 
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a butt end starting, water will find its way more than a few inches; for every part of the plank, 
inside and out, being closely joined together and caulked, it is impossible it should, unless the 
leak or hole be directly through. The same observation may be made on a shot or shots strik- 
ing the ship betwixt wind and water, or even below the water mark ; whereas, according to the 
present construction of vessels, if a shot only splits or shatters the outside plank, or goes through 
into the timber or ceiling; it occasions a leak of a more dangerous nature, than if it went through 
the ship’s side or bottom ; because, in the one case, the water running in can easily be discovered, 
and may be stopt from the inside; but, in the other, it may run in at the middle of the ship, 
and oozing fore or aft amongst the timbers, may make its appearance in quite a different place. 
As already mentioned, in vessels built on this solid construction, the shot stickmg in the ship 
would make a plug for its own hole; and the same observation will apply to accidents occasioned 
by rocks, sands, or other violence that ships meet with, by which leaks are generally occasioned ; 
and wherever a leak may happen to be, the new invented method of stopping leaks can be ap- 
plied with more certainty of success. 

Vessels divided according to this plan, having three, four, five, six, or more, holds, catching 
fire in any one of such divisions, have, in the first instance, the advantage of containing all the water 
thrown in by pumping, &c. in one hold or division, and can have pipes or leathern hose below the 
water line to communicate with the three wells. By applying all those to the place on fire, which 
can be done instantly, no ship can burn below the water line ; so that all the water drawn or pump- 
ed will be applied to keep the fire from the.upper works, rigging, &c.: and by this means the ma- 
gazine can instantly be drowned, or any part of the ship where combustible matter is, can be 
filled with water. The crew then have every encouragement to stick by the vessel, and endeavour 
to extinguish the fire: and, if the vessel be in company of other ships, each ship will come as 
near as possible to that which is in distress, and send boats, men, and engines to her assistance. 
Whereas, according to the present construction of vessels, a man seeing a ship on fire, and 
knowing that ship to have powder on board, will not approach her for fear of her blowing up, 
and thereby involving his own ship in her fate. This was the case with his Majesty’s ship St. 
George, the surrounding vessels not daring to render her any effectual assistance, from the 
apprehension of her magazine exploding ; whereby, though every exertion was made to save 
her crew, numbers of them were either burnt, drowned, or blown up. 

6, and lastly, That vessels thus constructed will answer as men of war, bombs, fire-ships, 
floating batteries, gun-boats, gun-batteaux, and flat-bottomed boats for landing troops. 

The advantage of the wells in filling the magazine with water has, in some measure, been 
already explained, yet it may not here be improper to mention, that a convenience of this kind 
has long been a favourite idea with, and the earnest wish'of, the greatest officers of the navy. 
The ingenious Sir Charles Knowles, and Captain Bentinck, with many others, had this object 
much at heart, but the opposition they met with, and other views, prevented either of them fromm 
accomplishing what they so much wished. Captain Bentinck formed plans, not only for the 
Magazine, but for every store-room in the ship. The great difficulty with him was in placing 
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the cocks ; but had sliding keels and these wells * been at that time invented, the spcedy and 
easy conveyance of the water would soon have been seen, and there is no doubt would have 
been applied as has been herein already proposed. In almost every class of vessels having the 
magazine either fore or aft, the foremost or after well might be.so constructed with it, as in time 
, of action to keep every thing damp. 


To the foregoing observations, may be added that, as the situations of many harbours render 
them very difficult of access, by means of shoals, &c. the approach of ships to towns and forts, 
which are required to be attacked or bombarded, are thereby often rendered both difficult and 
dangerous. In expeditions of this kind great impediments have been observed to have arisen 
from the sharpness of vessels, and their great draught of water. The circumstance of drawing 
much water prevents them from getting near the object of attack, and often occasions, perhaps, 
the failure of an expedition, from their being obliged to wait for a full tide, which gives the 
enemy an opportunity of discovering the design, and taking measures accordingly. With regard 
to the sharpness of vessels, besides the inconvenience of drawing more water, they are subject 
likewise to another, from the aukward manner in which they take the ground. For, supposing 
a sharp-built vessel to get near enough to the object of attack, and to be left in that situation 
by the tide, she cannot throw her shells, because she will be lying almost on her broadside. 
Being thus exposed to the fire of the enemy, without ability to return it, it is more than pro- 
bable that before the tide return she will be taken, or the water flow into her before she rights. 
But vessels built flat and solid, as on the plan herein before recommended, will not be equally 
liable to these inconveniences ; the circumstance of drawing less water will enable them to come 
nearer the object of attack, remain there longer, and withdraw easier from it ; even should such 
vessels be left by the tide, they might remain during the ebb, doing their duty equally as if 
afloat. : 

All the inconveniences now just before pointed out in the case of vessels sharp-built, and 
having a great draught of water, apply to fire ships, &c. But some advantages may be enu- 
merated as derivable to fire-ships from sliding-keels, which could be of no use with respect to 
bombs. Such as when, in certain situations, opportunities occur by placing the keels, and 
so making sail, that fire-ships may run on a direct point, and do the duty required amongst 

shipping in a road or harbour, or against a town near the water ; and it is to be presumed, that 
with fire-ships thus constructed, it is practicable not only to set fire (if no boom) to a fleet in 
a harbour, but at the same time so effectually to destroy the harbour itself as to prevent the 
ships that should not be burnt from coming out, or any other ships of the line from going in. 
Many of the reasons given in the two last cases against sharp-built vessels, and in favour of 
those on a flat construction with sliding-keels, apply to floating batteries, gun-boats, gun- 
batteaux, and flat-bottomed boats for landing troops. If a floating battery is to be built, it 


* The wells here spoken of are the grooves in which the sliding keels move: and by which they are raised up or 
lowered down. They may have cocks let into them on either side. 
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should be constructed suitable to the place and object it is intended for, whether it be to go te 
sea, or to work up rivers; to run a certain distance before the wind, or be towed by boats 
to the place where they are to act. In either of these cases a variation in the construction 
would be required; but the most consi@erable part of the improvement would be in making 
separate bulk-heads, which in batteries or boats the more numerous the better. For instance; 
suppose gun-boats are attacking a vessel or fort, or a great number of flat-bottomed boats landing 
men, if a large shot strike any one of these boats and go through her, the boat must inevitably 
sink, to the great alarm of the men in the other boats ; but, if these vessels are built with bulk 
heads, the water only can come into two or three places ; and unless the shot goes in below the 
water line at one end of the boat, she will not sink, nor will the men in the other boats know any 
more of a shot striking her, than of a man being killed.” 

Thus much Captain Schank has delivered respecting the advantages resulting to vessels con- 
structed with sliding keels, and applicable to ships in the service of government ; the observa- 
tions which follow apply more particularly to trading vessels, and the general improvement of 
navigation, _ 

1. Vessels thus constructed will sail better as coasters of all kinds, and for the coal trade. 
The advantages which coasters will derive from this construction are many. It is certain that 
great numbers of them are lost owing to their great draught of water ; and it is also well known 
that their passages are frequently much lengthened, by their being obliged, when the wind is 
contrary, to run to leeward to get a good harbour or roadstead. In such cases, if they drew a 
few feet less water, they would go into many harbours, which they are now obliged to pass, 
But the inconvenience does not rest here, for even when they arrive at the intended port, they 
are, perhaps, often obliged to wait several days for a spring-tide, which, when it comes, a gale 
of wind probably prevents them from taking advantage of, and getting in: and, often the same 
time may be lost in getting out of the harbour. Besides loss of time, and consequent expence 
to the owners. All which would, in a great degree, be prevented, were these vessels of a smaller 
draught of water. According to the plan herein recommended, vessels of one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and forty tons, would not draw, when loaded, above five feet and a half 
of water at most; and all other vessels in the same proportion. Those who are concerned in 
shipping, and know what water vessels of such burden at present draw, must see with astonish- 
ment the advantage of this construction ; which would likewise prove more convenient, as such 
vessels would not require a pier to lie to, and are capable of being moored in any -part of a 
harbour ; and, if the ground admit of it, carts, &c. might come along side, and load or unload 
them, which would also save a great expence. 

2. Vessels built on this construction would answer in sales where the canal is above four 
or five feet deep. Let us suppose the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals, and all others now made, 
or to be made in the kingdom, to be equal to the depth of the Scotch canal between Glasgow 
and Carron, the locks to be from sixty to seventy feet long or more, and from twenty to twenty- 
six or more wide ; in such a case, all the trade from any part of the inland country adjoining to 
the canals could load at any public place, town or village, where a manufactory was carried on ; 
and proceed to the most distant parts of the known world without the assistance of any other 
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craft. This idea is submitted to the consideration of all those who are concerned in such public 
undertakings. 

3. Vessels thus constructed would be exceedingly convenient to carry corn or mixed cargoes, 
part of which it is required to keep separate. This is certainly a great convenience when it 
can be obtained without lessening the tonnage, and bulk heads will serve to separate the 
cargo, let it be as opposite as iron and gun-powder, The bulk heads answer as separate apart- 
ments, or like shifting boards, either for corn, salt, &c. There is, perhaps, nothing, except masts 
which such a vessel will not answer for, better than any other. 

4 Vessels built with sliding-keels have the advantage of all others in case of losing the rudder. 
Although what has been said respecting the effect of the fore and after keel, and the main or 
middle keel, are sufficient to prove that vessels with three sliding keels can, in case of losing 
the rudder, be instantly steered with the keels either on a tack, or working to windward ; yet, 
as experiments have been made, and the efficacy of the keels sufficiently ascertained, it will be 
necessary to refer to the certificate made by Lieutenant Malbon of the Trial cutter and his 
officers, to the Lords of the Admiralty ; in addition to which, says Captain Schank, I can offer 
the testimony of the ingenious James Temple, Esq. of Stove, in the County of Devon, who sailed 
several leagues in the same vessel, only using the keels. “ I myself, (he further adds) on many 
occasions, in the presence of sea-officers of different ranks, steered and worked that vessel in 
every manner possible, with the keels only : but a@ still more flattering and more honourable 
proof remains, as this experiment was made in presence of his Majesty at Weymouth, who 
was pleased to condescend so far as to examine the construction of the cutter, and to order her 
to sail in company with him, when signals were settled, by which she was to steer and work 
to windward, with the keels only ; which was done, and his Majesty signified his most gracious 
approbation.” 

5. Vessels on this construction will last longer than those built according to the present 
mode. Long experience has discovered that nothing destroys timber so much as being some- 
times wet, at other times dry; sometimes being exposed to the air, and at other times air ex- 
cluded from it. This is not the case with ships built according to the construction which has 
been herein often, but it is hoped not inconsiderately, recommended. It is generally known 
that the bottom of a ship seldom rots in less than fifty or sixty years ; and some even last longer, 
though the upper works decay much sooner. This may be imputed to the distance the timbers 
are from each other, or to the circumstance of the ceiling not being caulked, which defects 
admit of a quick succession of different sorts of air, heat and cold, wetness and dryness: but, 
according to the plan of making the ship more solid, these would, in a great measure, be ex- 
cluded, and ships would last at least one third longer, if not double the time, they do at 
present *. 


* For farther particulars of the advantages of Captain Schank’s Improvements, together with copies of certificates, &c. 
See Lieutenant Grant’s interesting “ Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery, performed in his Majesty’s vessel the Lady 
Nelson, of 60 tons burden, with sliding keels, in the years 1800, 1801, aud 1802, to New South Wales.” This volume 
contains, among other Engravings, a large draught of the Trial Cutter, and other vessels fitted with the sliding keels, 

; he mode -of construction, &c. 
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2. PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT ON CAPTAIN SCHANK’S PLAN OF FITTING SLIDING KERLS. 


AN eminent ship builder on the River Thames, by frequently revolving in his mind the invention 
of the sliding keels, as fitted on board the Trial Cutter, conceived that a considerable improve- 
ment of them might be made; the description of which we will lay before our readers in his 
own words, ‘“ It is generally known, that the principal utility of these sliding keels is, in 
preventing vessels falling off to leeward, when working to windward: which intention they no 
doubt answer as much as can be expected from them in their present state. What I have 
now to advance, as an improvement in them is, to alter their direction from the plane of the 
keel, occasionally, that they may not only prevent the vessel from falling to leeward, but have 
another superior power of forcing her up to windward. 

«© For which purpose, I shall propose, in the construction of the vessel, (suppose about the 
size of the Trial,) that she have a flat body, to take the ground well, and stow a large cargo ; 
that the keel be four inches and a half thick, from the fore part of the foremost to the aftpart 
of the after well; but, thence forward, and thence aft, to increase to a proper depth, to admit 
of the boxing of the stem, and tenanting of the stern-post ; which may easily be done by gra- 
dually raising the rabbet for the garboard strake, which in midships would be two inches above 
the lower part of the keel; and, to prevent the keel rubbing away, on each side, to fasten a 
thin iron plate with nails along the midship part. (See the Draught.) 

“From the forepart of the foremost to the aft part of the after well, the keel to be two feet 
two inches broad ; and thence forward, and thence aft, to diminish to the proper siding of 
the stem and stern post. In the inside to have two keelsons, three feet from each other, equally 
distant from the middle line; and, to extend so from the fore part of the foremost to the aft 
part of the after well; and thence forward, and thence aft, gradually to close towards each 
other, till they meet, and scarph together forming one keelson. ‘The heels of the lower futtocks 
I should not require so long as is common, but propose to have chocks to go across the keel 
and scarph to the heels of the lower futtocks, on each side under the keelsons; to bolt the 
keelsons through every floor timber, and through the chocks and heels of every lower futtock in- 
to the garboard strake ; and for the keel to be fastened by two small bolts, through every floor 
timber, each about eight inches from its middle line; and one through every cross chock at 
its middle line; for the steps of the masts to go across from keelson to keelson, and bolt 
through them ; and to fill up with iron ballast all the vacant room that is aft between the 
keelsons ; which ballast lying so low, will increase the stability of the vessel, and the keelsons 
will prevent its shifting. ; | 

‘© T never yet heard any satisfactory reason given, why the midship sliding keel should be 
twice as wide as the others; and, as I think it tends to weaken the vessel where she requires the 
preatest strength, for that reason (and for another which I shall mention hereafter) I rather ap- 
prove of each being four feet six inches wide. There will be no deviation required from the 
usual method of building every other part of the vessel. 

Being so securely fastened below, in the manner described, she will be sufficiently strong, after 
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the mortices are cut for the sliding keels, through the main keel, which I propose to be done 
in the following manner : (See foremost keel on the half breadth plan, Plate 19.) 

“ Let AB be the middle, CD and EF the breadth of the keel (two feet two inches), G the 
after end of one of the mortices, and H the fore end ; the width of the mortice at the fore end 
His twenty inches, at the after end G it is eighteen inches, and at the centre I (which 1s two 
feet six inches from the fore end H, and but two feet from the after end G) it is three inches, 
that being rather more than the thickness of the sliding keel. The wells to be built up in the 
same form, observing that there be a strong stantion fitted up on each side of the angles II: 
The sliding keels which, when quite down, may be I will say six feet below the main keel, to be 
hung thus; to fix gudgeons to the stantion on the starboard angle I, one about the upper part 
of the main keel, another six feet above that, and a third, six feet above the second ; which 
last will be nearly as high as the upper deck. On the starboard side of the sliding keel, to fix 
three long irons of six feet each, to work in these gudgeons; the upper end of one, six feet 
above the lower end of the sliding keel; another six feet above that, and a third as much above 
that ; these will admit the sliding keel to go down six feet. That a groove be cut from the top 
to the bottom of the larboard stantion (at the angle I,) to bring a small rope or chain, which 
is to be fastened to the larboard side of the sliding keel, about five or six feet from its lower 
end, and Icad up in this groove to a winch on the deck, to be fixed there, for the purpose of 
heaving it up, or lowering it down. Having thus far explained the manner in which I propose 
to have the vessel built, the wells formed, and the sliding keels hung, I beg leave to enlarge a 
little on the advantages which it appears to me a vessel will denve from them in going to 
windward. 

«© The sliding keels, as they are now fixed on board the Trial (from the description I have ever 
had) are let down through mortices of a parallel width ; equal to the thickness of the sliding 
keel, and parallel to the middle line of the keel, consequently when down, cannot deviate from 
that direction. 

«© In the manner I propose, when they are lowered down, they will form a plane diagonally 
to that of the keel; which I will describe. (See the foremost keel in the Draught.) Suppose W 
the windward, and L the leeside, and the light part the sliding keel, in the mortice ; AB the 
middle line of the keel, and B the forward ; then, as the vessel moves a head, the water strikes 
against the lee side of the sliding keel, in a certain direction, the impulse of which will force the 

vessel up to windward. 

« Itistrue, they will prevent the vessel from going through the water so fast, as if they were 

ya parallel line with the main keel; but we should consider likewise, that this very impedi- 
A forces the vessel to windward in’a much greater degree ; and, as the water strikes against 
them obliquely, the resistance is not so considerable: and the impulse of the wind will act 
with greater power on the es in forcing the vessel a head by her not yielding to it in fall- 
ing to leeward. 

«© Th® faster a vessel moves through the water, the more the keels in this diagonal direction 
will force her to windward; I propose, therefore, that she should be kept a point, or a point 
and a half more free than is necessary ; and, I think, she would then be forced up considerably 
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to windward of her course. The keels being all of one width, will form the same angles to the 
plane of the keel; which they could not do were they of different widths ; and J think it would 
be as well to have the midship one as near the centre of gravity, and the fore and after ones as 
nearly at equal distances from it, as possibly can be, for the masts; so that, when they are all 
down, they may atfect the steering of the vessel as little as possible ; but that could always be 
rectified, by heaving up the foremost or aftermost one a little, as may be required: the keels 
being below the body of the vessel, the direction of the water to the rudder will never be al- 
tered by it; nor the rudder Jose any of its power in steering the vessel, provided they so re- 
gulate the keels, when she is upon her course, that a small helm may then keep her steady. 
There is only one time in which these keels will not answer every purpose of the rudder, and 
that is, when sailing in shoal water they cannot be lowered. And, at the time when the action 
of the rudder is most wanted, these keels will be of great service; no danger of a vessel ever 
missing stays ; put the helm a lee, half down only, and heave up the after keel, the vessel will 
come round instantly. In tacking about, these keels will ever manage themselves without any 
assistance; for the centres upon which they traverse, being two feet six inches from the fore, 
and but two feet from the after end of the mortices, there are of course six inches more surface 
before the centre than abaft it, for the water to act against, consequently the very pressure of 
the water, by the vessel’s forcing to leeward, will always keep the fore end to windward; and 
yet at times, if ever it might be necessary, they might easily be put over the contrary way, by 
means of a tiller, with a score cut through the end, the width of the thickness of the keel, to 
fit to any part of it that may be most convenient to put it to; it will require but little strength 
to put them over, there being only the resistance of six inches surface. 

Nor will these keels, in this diagonal direction when let down, injure the stability of vessels, 
so much as those in a plane with the keel; but there will be a quantity of water in these wells 
more ; they being wider at the two ends; and some of this water when the vessel inclines, will, 
by lying to leeward, injure the stability, but not much, as the weight is principally below the 
centre of gravity. 

* Should a vessel in an engagement, or by a gale of wind, lose either of her masts, and be 
obliged in the first instance to make the best of her way, or in the secund to make for the first 
port; let them crowd what canvas they can upon the other two, and should the centre of the 
pressure of the wind upon the sails be either before or abaft the centre of gravity, it can always 
be counteracted by means of these keels, and the vessel rendered governable by her helm. 

“ Or, should a vessel at sea unfortunately lose her rudder, an excellent substitute can be made 
of these keels, which will answer every purpose of it that I am acquainted with; and should 
there be any instances in which they would not, the co-operation of the sails I do imagine would 
be sufficient, without any rudder whatever *.” 


* Collection of Papers on Naval Architecture, Vol. II. page 26, 
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§ 12. REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF BRITISH SHIPPING, &C. ESPECIALLY ON THOSE 
OF WHICH THE DRAUGHTS OR PARTICULARS ARE GIVEN IN THIS WORK. 


Tue various classes of shipping which compose the naval force of Britain, as well as of those 
which are employed in carrying on the commerce of the country and its intercourse with foreign 
states, are too well known and defined to need description ; we shall, therefore, in this place, 
confine ourselves merely to a few observations on such peculiar qualities of each as are not so 
generally known : the latter, only, being interesting to the artist. 

The gradually improving state of our shipping within the last fifty years, especially in the 
merchant service, seems to have kept pace with the regular advancement of every other branch 
of mechanical science. For, prior to that period, even our first rate ships, now almost equal 
in perfection to those of any other rate, were then extremely defective ; and their defects existed 
so long after others had improved, that the captains appointed to them.reluctantly assumed 
their command. For, at those times, the general want of stability, in ships of this rate, rendered 
the charge not merely unwelcome, but frequently dangerous ; and their efficient force, owing 
to the uncertainty of being able to open the lower deck ports, when in presence of an enemy, 
was too often found inadequate to their magnitude and the number of guns which they carried. 
These disadvantages have been gradually obviated, since the usual causes of instability have 
been discovered, the dimensions enlarged, and the practical management familiarized ; and 
they are now, in general, especially those that have most stability, admirable ships in every 
respect ; as they sail well, and combine almost every good quality. Large as they are, they 
are perfectly manageable; and their evolutions are generally made with wonderful facility. 

Our Seconp Ratss, or, rather, our ships of ninety guns, have, too generally, those defects 
in their construction which contribute to instability : arising from want of that capacity which 
most of the first rates possess ; and, having it, have the chief corrective against instability in 
three-decked ships, wherein the centre of gravity is necessarily very high, and their form the 
least calculated to derive lateral support from the effort of the water. 

We take this opportunity of observing, not only as our own opinion, but as the opinion of 
many competent judges, that the classes between that of one hundred guns and the eighty gun 
ship of two decks, are very unnecessarily continued in the British Navy. | 

Eiauty-cun Suips were formerly constructed so as to carry their guns upon three decks ; and 
they were found, in consequence, more disproportionate in their parts, and less useful, than 
any other large ships in the service. Their topsides wete so high above the water, to admit 
of having three tiers of guns, as to be out of all proportion for the length and breadth ; nor 
could the lower ports be fixed at a sufficient height above water to admit of their being opened 
in blowing weather, even if not very rough; we admit that the heights between decks and 
depth in the waist could not be much less than those of a ship of 100 or 90 guns, but must still 
observe, that they could not be duly proportioned in the water; that is, could not be brought 
down to that depth which would be found the best sailing trim, if properly constructed. 
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Ships of this description must therefore labour under many disadvantages, arising from their 
disproportionate height, even if their principal dimensions were similar in every other respect 
to those of ships in general. It were useless to enumerate all these disadvantages, because the 
defects which we have described are generally known and acknowledged. That eighty-gun ships 
of this class will be continued in the navy is not probable ; and we have, therefore, no farther. 
occasion to notice them in our work. 

The ship of eighty-guns upon two decks is, on the contrary and altogether, the most useful 
and valuable one in the service; as such, we have given all the proportions, dimensions, and 
plans, of this ship ; and have selected it, in preference to all others, for the exemplification of 
the rules of construction: this, with the enlarged seventy-four, being deservedly esteemed as 
the most perfect in the navy ; and as possessing, to an eminent degree, all the properties of 
capacity, stability, and swiftness. The one of which the particulars will be found hereafter, 
together with other ships of the linc, may be considered, with each of them, as the first of its 
class, from its great length and superior capacity. 

As two-decked ships, inferior to the seventy-four, are often required for expeditions and 
convoys during war, and as flag ships on foreign stations during peace, the sixty-four gun ship 
has sometimes been used for these purposes. This ship has also frequently taken her place in 
line of battle. In the latter case her force has, however, been frequently found incompetent ; 
the seventy-four, of which the French line is chiefly composed, being incomparably superior ; 
and, in the former cases, the fifty-gun ship would equally answer, and at a still less expence. 
The latter is a very useful ship, although defective in its proportions; for, as its guns are car- 
ried upon two decks, the height and breadth are too great in proportion to the length. We 
have had, notwithstanding, several favourite ships of this class. 

Tue Srxry-rour gun ship may be considered, in relation to the seventy-four, as the ninety 
to the first rate; possessing the same defects, without compensatory qualities; and its con- 
tinuance is, by no means, desirable in the navy. This is a truth acknowledged by the practice 
of our adversaries, as sixty-fours have, for some time past, been disused in the French 
service. 

ForTy-FouR GUN sHIPs, Constructed to carry their guns upon two decks, are as dispropor- 
tionate in their parts as any other ships in the service. Being exactly on the same principle 
as the eighty-gun ship of three decks, the observations upon that apply directly to this. Nor 
is it generally used as a fighting ship. We may therefore also reject this as unworthy of farther 
notice. ; 

Directly the reverse of this is the frigate constructed to carry forty-four guns upon one deck ; 
the most powerful and most valuable of our frigates. That of which we now speak, rated as of 
forty-guns, may be so constructed as to have all the qualities which can possibly be united in one 
ship; for, having but one deck, the height may be in due proportion to the length; and, in 
consequence thereof, there will be required no more than a proportionable breadth, by which 
she may be brought down in the water to that depth which is allowed to be the best sailing trim 
for ships in general. Here then is no obstacle to prevent her being duly qualified in point of 
velocity. Her dimensions, also, being greater than those of the forty-four with two decks, 
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enables her to carry heavier metal, which must, consequently, render her a formidable 
ship. | 

Hence it is, that this frigate may be ranked as the most valuable frigate of the English 
navy ; and, as such, we give, in Plate IX, a draught of one of the most approved of the 
class. 

The frigates of thirty-eight and thirty-six guns are very little inferior in point of proportion 
and utility to the forty-four (rated as forty). As their force is less, they consequently require 
a smaller number of men, a less quantity of provisions, and are more readily equipped. 

The frigates of thirty-two guns are well proportioned ; and, of course, equally estimable and 
useful. In short, our frigates, in general, are excellent cruizers; they sail well, and are remark- 
able for stability. Those from thirty-six to forty-four guns upon one deck are, indeed, admirable : 
and the whole, together with the sloop of war, of which we present a draught and dimensions, 
are highly eminent for their superior qualities. 

The Tribune, a frigate of 36 guns, lately built in a merchant-yard, by the express order of 
the Right Honourable Earl St. Vincent, from the draught of the Inconstant, has been found, 
upon trial, to be one of the finest frigates in the navy. -Her stability is great, and her sailing 
qualities admirable. ‘The testimonials of her superiority have induced us to introduce her di- 
mensions in the work, with the variation only of a four-inch bottom, instead of a three-inch 
bottom, as built: the latter being certainly preferable for so large a ship. 

The Stoor, of which both draught and dimensions are given (sec Plate X.), has been copied, 
very nearly, from the draught and dimensions of some sloops built a few years ago, and found 
to be excellent sea boats. Indeed, one of them, the Merlin, rode out a gale or hurricane in 
the West Indies, when every other vessel was forced from its anchors, and most of them wrecked. 
As a proof of their superiority, several have been lately built from the same draught. 

Of the Dart and Arrow, sloops of war, it becomes necessary to give a particular description, 
as the nature of their construction is not generally known. The shape of these vessels differs 
materially from, and is considerably sharper than, that of sloops or other vessels of war in 
general, as may be seen by the draught, (Plate XI.) and they project or rake forward above 
the water like a wherry. Their breadth also increases from the water-line upwards, whereby they 
are stiffer, less likely to overset, and pitch remarkably easy in a sea, whether under sail or at 
anchor. 

They have, generally speaking, been found to sail remarkably well, ut, in a head sea and 
tempestuous weather, their superiority as sea boats has been most decided. 

The mode of structure, for the purpose of strength, in these vessels is very different from 
that in others, The decks are straight fore and aft, the beams are secured to the side in some- 
thing like the manner lately practised by the French* ; but the principal strength seems to 
depend on the thwartship braces and bulk heads, which connect the sides togetler in a manner 


* That is, by thick waterways and planks of the deck next to them, scored down upon the beams, and bolted th rough 


the sides. 
Aa 
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more conformable to the practice of civil architecture. The idea of such bulk heads may pro- 
bably have originated with the Chinese, or with the ancients. (Sce Midship Section on the 
Draught.) 

The outside plank of the bottom is thicker than usual, particularly near the keel and at the 
gun deck ; and, though it is chiefly of oak, yet some of that part which is always under water 
is of beech or elm. The upper works are chiefly of fir. 

Treenails are made more use of than in any other vessels; particularly for the fastening of the 
deck, instead of iron spike-nails. The shape of the treenails is improved so as to make them 
hold the plank to the timbers much more securely, though the timbers are, at the same time, 
less wounded than usual. But, the principal advantage to be expected from this mode of 
structure is the obviating the necessity of the supply of any particular sort of timber for naval 
architecture. | 

The frames or ribs are of oak, but farther asunder, of smaller scantling, and of less curvature, 
than usual; whereby there is a saving of one-third of the quantity used for this purpose in other 
vessels, There are no knees, no carlings or ledges, and very little inside planking ; so that, 
according to this mode of construction, ships of any size may be built of such timber as grows 
straightly, of which there is still a great abundance in this country, together with what is im- 
ported for other purposes ; besides, that the oak employed is of so reduced a scantling that the 
cultivation of it, if used in this manner, must promise to afford an adequate profit to the 
landholder. 

It has been estimated that vessels constructed on these principles would cost one-third less 
than the usual price, although, from their timber being of younger growth, which can be sooner 
seasoned, and from the mode of connection of the parts, there seems reason to expect that they 
will be remarkably durable. 

The Arrow and Dart have hawse holes in the stern, similar to those in the bows, by which 
means, in a narrow channel, they may be brought to anchor, and ride stern foremost. 

The rudders of these vessels are also of peculiar construction, and work with wheels and 
pinions (instead of tiller sweep and tiller ropes) by which means their steering is performed with 
greater ease and certainty in all weathers. 

The capstan is formed so that no surging of the messenger is required as with other 
capstans, 

The magazines in ere ships are also divided by partitions of tinned copper, so that water 
may be let in to secure the powder from explosion without wetting of it. 

The Dart and Arrow are fitted with eight tanks, on each side, which fill up the angular space. 
under the orlop beams ; by which means, near forty tons‘of water are carried in a space which 
in casks would not contain half so much. These tanks are lined with tinned copper, of 
Mr. Wyatt’s manufacturing, whereby the water has been found to remain as sweet and clear 
during two years as it was when first put on board. 

The guns of these vessels are mounted on the non-recoil principle ; so that they have no recoil 
‘but what is afforded by the elasticity of the breechings, on which there seems to be less strain. 
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than usual; their connection with the ship’s side does not depend on any iron work, The 
pitching, or rolling in a sea, will never prevent the firing of guns so fitted, and half the number 
of men are sufficient to fire these guns twice as fast as when fitted in the usual way in other 
vessels. 

The Dart is rigged in the usual manner, with the mast and sails of a sloop of three hundred 
tons. 

In the Arrow, the main mast is in the middle of the ship, and the yards are much more 
square than usual, so as to spread a greater proportion of sail on this one mast in going afore 
the wind. The topmasts are shorter and smaller; but, to the main mast, there is an additional 
topmast, by which the topgallant mast becomes a royal mast: the topmasts are.all alike, so 
as to serve as substitutes one for the other; and, upon the same principle of economy, many of 
the sails will serve one for the other, The tops are adapted so as to give better support to the 
topmasts, on a similar plan with those of the Pomone and Stag frigates, which, although they 
have been almost continually crnizing, have never sprung a topmast since they have been fitted 
with such tops. 

We are indebted for these improvements to the genius of our own country; the whole having 
been introduced by Samuel Bentham, Esq. Inspector General of his Majesty’s Naval Works ; 
from whose plans, upon similar principles, the following schooners, carrying sixteen guns, were 
also constructed between the years 1796 and 1'798. 


Length of Length of Extreme Depth in Draaght 
Gun-deck. Keel. Breadth, Hold. of Water. 
Ft. In. Tt. In. : Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Nettty .. . 86.6... 71.0... @1.8 . . U2. .: XS 
Mirsrook .. 8%6 .. . 67.6... 21.6. . 98. 
ees . 806... 646... 2.6.. 3. ..110 
ELING 


These vessels have, generally speaking, been found to sail remarkably well; but, in a head 
sea and tempestuous weather their superiority as sea boats have been most decided. The Eling, 
and particularly the Netley, which was the last built, are said to have always shewn a remarkable 
superiority in working to windward in blowing weather. 

We now turn to another class equally worthy of commendation: namely, the New Bries of 
war, built from the Navy Board Draughts in the year 1804, of which copies may be seen in 
plates XII, XIII, ahd XIV, of this.work. An inspection of these will be sufficient to give the 
reader an idea of the superior qualities of this vessel. He will perceive, from the general contour, 
or figure, that she is admirably adapted for a good sea boat, as well as a good sailer; that her 
upper works are light, and all unnecessary top-hamper avoided. Having a snug stern, and, ap- 
parently, every. good quality that can be expected in a vessel of this description. The lower 
deck, as shewn on the: plan, is so fitted with scuttles, that the contents of the hold may be 
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shifted with much less trouble than usual. The other fittings up are equally praise worthy ; 
being peculiarly adapted to the comfort of every officer and every seaman on board. ! 

One of these vessels, the Raven, upon being fitted for sea, at Woolwich, under the directions of 
her very ingenious and active commander, Captain William Layman, had, agreeably to his recom- 
mendation and wishes, among other alterations, the two foremost ports closed up, and the guns 
taken away. In lieu of which was fitted amidships, immediately before the foremast, a sixty- 
eight pounder carronade upon a fixed traverse carriage, so as to fire in almost every direction 
clear of the gunwale, upon the plan shewn in plates 13 and 14; and, in lieu of the two stern 
chasers, a carronade of the same power, upon an inclined plane abaft. The wonderful accession 
of force derived from these alterations, and the great advantages to be derived from them in chase, 
in clearing any enemy’s coast, &c. are too obvious to need a comment. 

The Royat Yacuts, of the later construction, form the next class which presents itself to our 
notice. These, as may be expected from the purposes for which they are designed, are the 
most beautiful of all vessels which navigate the ocean: nor are their superb embellishments and 
stately apartments their highest excellencies. ‘They are models, in which may be seen a com- 
bination of the best principles of the art. The yacht built for the Prince Royal of Denmark, 
of which we present both the draught and dimensions, has been found, both for sailing and work- 
ing, so excellent a vessel, that, it is supposed, she had not a superior in these respects. Her 
fame has, however, suffered,in some measure, by the greater superiority of the “ Royal Sovereign,” 
Taunched for the particular service of his Majesty in the year 1804; a ship whose exterior and 
interior are of incomparable beauty ; but, whose ornaments, splendid as they are, will scarcely 
be considered by the artist as more than adequate to the beauties of her form, and her qualities 
as an excellent sailer and a good sea boat; in which respects she has been found superior to all 
her predecessors, and the most perfect vessel of her class ever constructed *. 

Of MERcHANnT SuIppina, in general, being scarcely definable into distinct classes, we can- 
not speak with that degree of precision as of those of the Royal Navy; beeause their respective 
forms and dimensions are dependant, almost entirely, on the local practice or ideas of their 
respectjve constructors, and fluctuate accordingly. Those, however, of which we have given 
either the draughts or particulars, or both, are such as have been actually built, and found upon 
trial 40 answer every quality expected from them: the originals, from which our copies have 
been taken, were therefore considered by their respective possessors as invaluable. 

The decks of the 1200 ton East India Ship (Plate 20), are so constructed for height, as to 


_ * Upon one fine morning, when his Majesty was on board, in the summer of 1804, the Royal Sovereign quitted 
Weymouth Roads, and proceeded on a cruize, accompanied by the Royal Charlotte, yacht, (built in the year 1749) 
the Princess Augusta, yacht, (built in the year 1710) and a frigate. The new yacht excelled her companions so much, 
in point of sailing, as to drop anchor in the Roads, upon her return, at six in the evening; while the Royal Charlotte 
did not arrive until ten o’clock at night, the frigate until midnight, and the Princess Augusta until six the next 
morning: an unquestionable proof of the very great superiority of the Royal Sovereign; of a superiority which gives 
her the eminent distinction of being, beyond controversy, the best sailer of the British Navy. 
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admit another tier of tea or china more than any other ship of her class; and the ship built 
from the draught is reckoned as fine a one as any in the trade. 

The ship of 544 tons, (Plate 21,) has likewise been found to answer exceedingly well; and 
she is well adapted either for the East or West India trade. 

That of 330 tons, of which the dimensions are given, is peculiarly adapted for the West India 
trade; and has been found to answer so well that several ships have been built from the 
draught. 

The Virginian, Bermudian, and other smaller vessels, of that description, have all been selected 
from such whose delicacy of form under water was found to give them the excellencies required 
in vessels adapted for fast sailing. They are recommended, upon the honour of the authors, 
as vessels that have actually been built, and that have proved the truth of these assertions beyond 
dispute. 

The Berwick Smack, the London Trader of 60 tons, and the Southampton Fishing Hoy, have 
been deservedly admired. The latter is famous as an excellent little sea boat and a good 
sailer. 

Our merchant vessels have, in general, great stability, arising from their construction ; and are, 
in this respect, equal to any vessels in the universe. It is, however, not to be expected that they 
should sail, in all directions, equal to the generality of ships of war. Yet, with the wind large, 
especially when blowing hard, their rate of sailing has frequently been found equal to the latter ; 
although, upon a wind, their inferiority may be very considerable. 

We shall now conclude this section, with a brief description of the different boats of which 
draughts are contained in plates 30 and 31; including a particular description of the new Life 
Boat, as constructed by Mr. Greathead, of South Shields. 

BOATS are mostly open, though the larger sorts may be decked occasionally. They are variously 
named, and differently constructed according to the purposes for which they are designed. 
Thus the Lone Boat, which is the largest boat that a ship takes with her to sea, is a strongly 
built burthensome boat, constructed either for rowing or sailing, and variously used for carrying 
stores, weighing small anchors, or for the conveyance of large parties of the ship’s company, &c. 

The Launcu is a sort of Long Boat, and now most frequently taken to sea in lieu thereof. 
It is constructed very differently from the Long Boat, particularly abaft, and is proportionably 
stronger, longer, more flat in its bottom, and lower than that boat ; consequently, less fit for 
sailing, but better calculated for rowing and approaching a flat shore. Its principal superiority 
to the Long Boat consists, however, in being, by its construction, much more fit ta weigh an 
api or under-run the cable, &c. 

~ The Bana is the next boat with réspect to size, but it differs from: the Launch exceedingly 
in its construction. It is much lighter, and considerably narrower in proportion to its length. 
The Barge is constructed for rowing or sailing, with a handsome body under water, so as easily 
to divide the fluid, the quality of swiftness being essential to its general purposes, the con- 
veyance of officers of rank to and from the ship. 
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‘Pinnace is, as ‘we have already observed *, a smaller sort of Barge, similar in its figure, 
and more generally used. Pinnaces never row more than eight oars, whereas nares are con- 
structed to row with ten, and sometimes with twelve, oars. 

Saips’ Cutters are very differently constructed from any of the above ; as they are shorter, 
broader, and deeper, in proportion. They are much lighter, are clincher built, and constructed 
for sailmg or rowing. 

The Yawt is less than the Pinnace, nearly of the same form, used for the same purposes, and 
generally rowed with six oars. , 

‘The boats above mentioned are those which more particularly belong to ships of war; as 
merchant ships seldom have more than two; namely, a Long Boat and a Yawl. If they have 
a third, it is commonly a boat particularly calculated for the countries or places to which they 
trade, and varies in its construction accordingly. For instance, the boats of Greenland ships, 
or others employed in the Whale Fishery, which are on a construction peculiarly calculated for 
that trade, as appears by the draught of the Whale Boat on plate 31. This boat has its two 
ends alike ; it consequently rows either way, and with great velocity. . 

The Gic, or swift rowing boat, of which the draught is given on plate 31, is longer and nar- 
rewer in proportion than any of the former. It is very slightly built, and rows exceedingly 
swift. They are much used about Deal and Dover; and, being excellent sea boats, not un- 
frequently stretch over to the French coast. 

Wuerrigs are small light boats, clincher built, and too well known to need description. 
They are mostly used in the River Thames for the conveyance of passengers, &c. That of 
which a draught is given is a superior boat of this class, and such as belongs to a Royal Dock 
Yard, for the use of the officers. 

Tue LIFE BOAT. The honour of inventing a boat, for the preservation of lives, from 
ships driven by tempest into the most perilous situations, where winds and waves at once com- 
bine to threaten inevitable destruction, was reserved for the ingenious Mr. Henry Greathead, 
of South Shields; a name which will ever be dear to humanity. 

This invaluable boat, of which a draught and section may be seen in plate 31, is, from its 
admirable form and mode of buoyancy, entitled to the highest praise ; as it is almost impossible, 
even in the most boisterous weather and the highest seas, for it to upset or sink. On the 
contrary, she rises proudly over every swell, and seems to defy the contending elements. 

In the twentieth volume of the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. is an ample description of this vessel, to which we are indebted for the following abstract : 

‘¢ The length is, generally, thirty feet ; the breadth, ten feet ; the depth, from the top of the 
gunwale to the lower part of the keel in midships, three feet three inches ; from the gunwale to 
the platform (within, ) two feet four inches ; from the top of the stems (both ends being similar) 
to the horizontal line of the bottom of the keel, five feet nine mches. The keel is a plank of 


* See the article Boats, in Chapter I, page 9.—As the Barge is similar in its figure to the Pinnace, it was unneces- 
sary to give a draught of the former; the latter serving for both. 
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three inches thick, of a proportionate breadth in midships, narrowing gradually toward the ends, 
to the breadth of the stems at the bottom, and forming a great convexity downwards. The 
stems are segments of a circle, with considerable rakes. The bottom section, to the floor heads, 
is a curve fore and aft, with the sweep of the keel. The floor timber has a small rise, curving 
from the keel to the floor heads. A bilge plank is wrought in on each side, next the floor heads, 
with a double rabbet or groove, of a similar thickness with the keel; and, on the outside of 
this, are fixed two bilge-trees, corresponding nearly with the level of the keel. The ends of the 
bottom section form that fine kind of entrance observable in the lower part of the bow of the 
fishing boat, called a coble, much used in the North. From this part to the top of the stem, 
it is more elliptical, forming a considerable projection. The sides, from the floor heads to the 
top of the gunwale, flaunch (or flair) off on each side, in proportion, to about half the bread of 
the floor. The breadth is continued far forward towards the ends, leaving a sufficient length 
of straight side at the top. The sheer is regular along the straight side, and more elevated 
towards the ends. The gunwale, fixed on the outside, is three inches thick. The sides, from 
the under part of the gunywale, along the whole length of the regular sheer, extending twenty- 
one feet six inches, are cased with layers’ of cork, to the depth of sixteen inches downwards ; 
and, the thickness of this casing of cork being four inches, it. projects at the top a little without 
the gunwale. The cork, on the outside, is secured with thin plates or slips of copper, and the 
boat is fastened with copper nails. The thwarts, or seats, are five in number, double banked, 
consequently the boat may be rowed with ten oars*. The thwarts are firmly stantioned. The 
side oars are short ¢, with iron tholes and rope grommets, so that each rower can pull either 
way. The boat is steered with an oar at each end; and the steering oar is one-third longer 
than the rowing oar. The platform placed at the bottom, within the boat, is horizontal, the 
length of the midships, and elevated at the ends, for the convenience of the steersman, to give 
him a greater power with the oar. The internal part of the boat next the sides, from the under 
part of the thwarts down to the platform, is cased with cork; the whole quantity of which, 
affixed to the Life Boat, is nearly seven hundred weight. The cork indisputably contributes 
much to the buoyancy of the boat, is a good defence in going alongside a vessel, and is of 
principal use in keeping the boat in an erect position in the sea, or rather of giving her a very 
lively and quick disposition to recover from any sudden cant or lurch which she may repeive from 
the stroke of a heavy wave. But, exclusive of the cork, the admirable construction of this boat 
gives it a decided preference. The ends being similar, the boat can be rowed either way ; and. 
this peculiarity of form alleviates her in rising over the waves. ‘The curvature of the keel and 
bottom facilitates her movement in turning, and contributes to the ease of the steerage, as a 
single stroke of the steering oat has an immediate effect ; the beat moving, as it were, upon a: 
centre. The fine entrance below is of use in dividing the waves, when rowing against them ;, 
and, combined with the convexity of the bettom,. and the elliptical form. of the stem, admits her: 


* Five of the benches only are used, the boat been generally rowed with ten oars. | 
+ The shost oar ia more manageable in a high sea than the long oar, and its stroke 1s more Certaine, 
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to rise with wonderful buoyancy in a high sea, and to launch forward with rapidity, without: 
shipping any water, when a common boat would be in danger of being filled. The flaunching, 
or spreading form of the boat, from the floor heads to the gunwale, gives her a considerable 
bearing ; and the continuance of the breadth well forward, is a great support to her in the sea : 
and, it has been found, by experience, that boats of this construction are the best sea boats for 
rowing against turbulent waves. The internal shallowness of the boat, from the gunwale to the 
platform, the convexity of the form, and the bulk of cork within, leave a very diminished space 
for the water to occupy ; 80 that the Life Boat, when filled with water, contains a considerably 
less quantity than the common boat, and is in no danger either of sinking or overturning. It 
may be presumed, by some, that, in cases of high wind, agitated sea, and broken waves, 
a boat of such a bulk could not prevail against them by the force of the oars ; but the Life Boat, 
from her peculiar form, may be rowed ahead, when the attempt in other boats would fail. Boats 
of the common form, adapted for speed, are of course put in motion with a small power, but, 
from want. of buoyancy and bearing, are over-run by the waves and sunk, when impelled against 
them; and boats constructed for burden meet with too much resistance from the wind and sea, 
when opposed to them, and cannot, in such cases, be rowed from the shore to a ship in distress. 
An idea has been entertained, that the superior advantages of the Life Boat are to be ascribed 
solely to the quantity of cork affixed. But this, which is a very erroneous opinion, has been 
refuted by the preceding observations on the super-eminent construction of this boat. It must 
be admitted, that the application of cork to common boats would add to their buoyancy and 
security ; and it might be a useful expedient, if there were a quantity of cork on board of ships, 
to prepare the boats with, in cases of shipwreck, as it might be expeditiously done, in a temporary 
way, by means of clamps, or some other contrivance. The application of cork to some of the 
boats of his Majesty’s ships* might be worthy of consideration ; more particularly as an expe- 
riment might be made at a little expence, and without inconvenience to the boats; or may 
prevent pleasure boats from upsetting or sinking. 

The Life Boat is kept in a boat-house, and placed upon a convenient carriage ready to be 
moved at a moment’s notice. That at Scarborough is under the direction of a committee ; and 
twenty-four Fishermen, composing two crews f, are alternately employed to navigate her. A 
reward, in cases of shipwreck, is paid by the committee to each man actually engaged in the 
assistance ; and it is expected that the vessel receiving assistance should contribute to defray this 
expence. 

The boats of this description, in general, are painted white on the outside ; this colour more 
immediately engaging the eye of the spectator, at her rising from the hollow of the sea, than 
any other. The bottom of the boat is at first varnished, (which will take paint afterwards,) for 
the more minute inspection of purchasers. ‘The oars she is equipped with are made of fir, of the 
best quality, it having been found, by experience, that a rove ash oar that will dress clean and 


* The Launches. 
+ Two crews are appointed, that there may be a sufficicnt number ready in case ofany absence. 
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light, is too pliant among the breakers ; and, when made strong and heavy, from rowing double 
banked, the purchase being Short, sooner exhausts the rower, which makes the fir oar, when made 
stiff, more preferable. 

In the management of the boat, she requires twelve men to work her; that is, five men on 
each side, rowing double banked, with an oar slung over an iron thole, with a grommet (as 
provided,) so as to enable the rower to pull either way ; and one man, at each end, to steer her, 
and to be ready at the opposite end to take the steer oar, when wanted. As, from the con- 
struction of the boat, she is always in a position to be rowed either way, without turning the 
boat, when manned, the person who steers her should be well acquainted with the course of the 
tides, in order to take every possible advantage: the best method, if the direction will admit of 
it, is to head the sea. ‘he steersman should keep his eye fixed upon the wave or breaker, and 
encourage the rowers to give way as the boat rises to it; being then aided by the force of the 
oars, she launches over it with vast rapidity, without shipping any water. It is necessary to 
observe, that there is often a strong reflux of sea, occasioned by the stranded wrecks, which re- 
quires both dispatch and care in the people employed, that the boat be not damaged. When the 
wreck is reached, if the wind blows to the land, the boat will come in shore without any other 
effort than steering. 

The great ingenuity which has been displayed in the construction of the Life Boat, leaves 
scarcely any room for improvement ; but some have supposed, that a boat of twenty-five feet in 
length, witha proportionate breadth, would answer every purpose of a larger one. A boat of 
these dimensions would certainly be lighter and less expensive; but whether she would be equally 
safe and steaiy in a high sea is, perhaps, uncertain. 

The great aulity of the Life Boat has been proved in many instances, especially off the dif- 
ferent ports of the northern coast, particularly at Shields, Sunderland, Scarborough, Lowestoffe, 
&c. where many valuable lives have been saved from the most perilous situations *. In such cases 
the crew are so well satisfied with the performance, and so confident in the safety, of the boat, 
that they fearlessly a‘lventure upon the most dangerous occasions. 

The Life Boat has bee» particularly patronized by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who 
had that for North Saiel:ls, which he bas endowed with an annuity, built at his own expence. 
His Grace had als» another built, which was sent to Oporto. The Northumberland Life Boat, 
so called from its having been built at the Duke’s expence, was first employed in November, 1798, 
when she went off to tue relief of the sloop Edinbargh, of Kincardine, which was seen to go 
upon the Herd Sand, about a mile and a half from shore. This vessel was brought to an anchor 
before the Life Boat got to her; and she continued to strike the ground so heavily, that she 
would not have held together ‘ten minitites longer, ha not the Life Boat arrived: the cable of the 
sloop was then cut, and seven men taken out ain] brought on shore through a sea so enormously 
high that no other boat could have lived init. In the event of the boat’s filling with water, she 


* For an account of many of these cases, see “Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts,” &c. 
Vol. 20, or “ Naval Chronicle,” Vol 9, page 285, in either of which, may be found a detail of numerous interesting 


particulars relative to this excellent invention. Bb 
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will not founder as boats of a common construction would do; and, although she has gone off 
scores of times she never failed in bringing off such crews as staid by their ships. These circum- 
stances have been particularly evinced in several instances; wherein she has been filled with 
water to the midship gunwale, and all have been landed without injury. , 

In testimony of the national utility of the Life Boat, Mr. Greathead has been honoured by 
Parliament with the sum of twelve hundred pounds ; and, by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, with a gold medal and fifty guineas; likewise with the Medallion of the Royal Humane 


Society, and other especial marks of the public approbation and gratitude*. 


* We have been recently informed, that his Imperial Majesty of Russia, and his Majesty the King of Prussia, have 
transmitted to Mr. G. very handsome testimonials of their sense of the great importance of his invention, 
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CONTAINING THE PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS AND VESSELS; WITH 
ALL THE REQUISITE TABLES, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND DEFINITIONS. 


"THe first. step towards building a ship from design is, to construct draughts for that purpose, 
namely, plans and sections drawn with all possible exactness, examined by proper calculations, 
and fit to be submitted to the most accurate scrutiny. 

Of these, the principal are ; first, the Sager Draveut, or plane of elevation, upon which the 
whole length of the ship is represented, according to a side view, perpendicular to the keel, as 
upon a section supposed to be cut by a plane passing through the middle line of the keel, stem, 
and stern-post. (See Plate 1.) ° 

Secondly, the Bopy P avy, or plane of projection, in which the ship is exhibited according to 
an end view, so.as to present the outlines of her principal timbers, and shewing the projection 
of her frames relatively to each other. It is supposed to be described on a vertical section, at 
the midship bend, or broadest part. of the ship, perpendicular to the sheer plan, and comprehends 
a delineation of the shape of every frame timber in the ship. 

Thirdly, the Harr Breaptu or Floor Pian, supposed to be described by an horizontal section 
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cuttme the whole body of the ship, lengthwise, at the broadest place on each timber. On this 
draught, which is generally placed under the sheer draught, are described all the sections or 
curves that may be imagined to cut. the ship horizontally, lengthwise, &c. In this draught the 
curves of the transoms, called the Round-Aft, are also marked, and sometimes the breadth and 
thickness of the timbers. “It is called the Floor Plan, as being that on which the whole frame 
is supposed to be erected, and as exhibiting the upper side of the keel, with all the floors, &c. 

To the above may be added, the draughts exhibiting the Disposition of the Frame Timbers 
and Prangine ; the profile of the Insoarp Works, or interior of the ship; the Pians of the 
Dicks, &e. 

From the foregoing definitions it may readily be conceived, that the Sheer Draught determines 
the Iength and depth of the keel; the difference of the draughts of water; the length and pro- 
jection, or rake, of the stem and stern post ; the position of the midship and other frames upon 
the keel; the load water and other water lines; the wales; the dimensions and situations of 
the ports; the projection of the rails of the head and stern gallery, with the stations of the masts 
and channels. That the Body Plan limits the different breadths of a ship in various points of 
her length, and exhibits the outline of the timbers respectively to cach other, as they are erected 
upon the kecl, with a varicty of sections of the ship in different parts of her length, and 
always perpendicular to the surface of the water; so that the eye of the observer, when placed 
in What may be properly termed the longitudinal axis of the ship, may perccive the several 
sections at one glance ; that is to say, when looking full on the stem, from before the ship, he 
shall distinguish all the fore timbers, or those in the fore-body ; and, when looking from behind, 
directly on the stern, he shall perceive all those of the aftcr-body. But, as the two sides of a 
ship ought to be exactly alike, it is judged sufficient to represent the sections of the fore part 
of the ship on the right side, and those in the after part on the left side, so as to perceive all the 
sections, as well afore as abaft, upon one plane. 

With respect to the horizontal plane, or JZalf Breadth Plan, it may also be observed, that,. 
when a ship floats upon the stream, it is evident that her upper works will be separated from 
the bottom by the surface of the water, which will accordingly describe an imaginary horizontal 
line upon the bottom from the stem to the stern-post. 

The most elevated of these lines is that, called the load water line, which is supposed to be 
drawn by the surface of the water on the upper part of the bottom when she is fully laden. 

If the ship be lightened of any part of her lading, and preserves the same difference in her 
draught of water at the two ends, or so as to preserve the same equilibrium of the keel with 
regard to the surface of the water, another line may be delineated upon the bottom, close to:the 
surface of the water, which will be a second water line, parallel to the first, but nearer to the 
keel in proportion to the height which the ship has risen. ‘Thus may a variety of water lines 
be drawn parallel to each other and to the load water line. 

The construction of these, and of the other lines described on the three principal draughts, 
will be more fully understood by the following definitions, &c. which may be considered as sup~ 
plementary to those given in the first chapter of Book I. 

The Heicut of Breaptu is, as before explained, the main breadth or broadest part of the 
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ship, and is defined by two curved lines, called the Upper and Lower Ileight of Breadth Lines, 
as heretofore described. 

The Main Hatr Breapra is a section, supposed to cut one half of the ship horizontally at 
the height of breadth. It comprehends, therefore, the broadest part of the ship from the middle 
line to the outside of every timber. 

The Tov-rimser Line is a curve which generally terminates the height of the ship amidships, 
and also describes the sheer ; it is likewise where the top timber half breadth scction, described 
beneath, cuts the ship fore and aft, or lengthwise. 

The Top-rimper Hatr-preaptu is a section of onc half of the ship, supposed to cut the ship 
horizontally at the height of the top-timber line. 

Water Lings are, as we have explained above, supposed to be drawn on the surface of a ship’s 
bottom by the surface of the water on which she floats. They are generally drawn with green 
ink, and are represented in the sheer draught by straight lines. If parallel to the keel, they 
will be represented on the body-plan by horizontal lines ; but, if the vessel is to be constructed 
so as to draw most water abaft, the water lines will not, of course, be parallel to the keel, but, 
owing to their varying heights, will form curves upon the body plan ; and, in the half-breadth 
plan they will be described by curves which limit the half breadth of the ship at the height of 
their corresponding lines in the sheer plan. 

Rissanp Lines are those curved lines, in the half breadth plan, by which moulds are made 
for the ribbands and harpins; and, the use of the ribbands and harpins is, to keep the timbers 
which compose the body of the ship to their true stations, so as to preserve its true form until 
the plank is brought on. For this purpose they are skilfully arranged with regard to their 
heights and distances from each other. It is evident that the ribbands will partake of a double 
curve, owing to the convexity of the bottom of the ship. The curve, in the sheer plan, will 
increase perpendicularly on approaching the stem and stern post ; and it will be clear that, by 
deviating from the middle line of the ship’s length, as they approach the extreme breadth, the 
ribbands will also form an horizontal curve, as upon the half breadth plan. From this double 
curve it results, that the ribbands will appear in diffcrent points of view, wheu drawn upon dif- 
ferent plans of the same ship. ‘To conceive this, suppose a model of a ship upon the stocks 
completely framed as represented in the frontispicce. If we were placed in a line prolonged 
from.the keel, facing either the stem or stern, we should only vicw the projection of the ribbands 
on the plane of the midship frame, in which the horizontal curve is scarcely seen, but we shall 
discover part of the perpendicular curve which rises gradually from the extreme breadth to- 
wards the stem and stern post, so that they must be drawn on the body plan as diagonal lincs, 
which terminate on the midship frame, and, at the heights designed on the stem and stern- 
post. But, if we were placed considerably above the ship, on a line perpendicular to the 
middle of the keel, we should discern the horizontal curve as drawn in the half breadth plan, 
without perceiving the perpendicular curve as drawn. in the sheer plan.. 

SWEEPS. The different sweeps or segments of circles which successively and connectively 
form a bend, or frame of timbers, have already been clearly described under the article Fuamis, 
in Chapter I. BookI. Of these, the segment which is called the Foor Sweer is that which 
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forms the body at the floor head, particularly along the midships. It is limited by a horizontal 
line above the keel in the body-plan, and its distance above the keel at the midship timbers is 
called the Dead-Rising. 

The Lower Breaptu Swezepr forms that part of the body immediately below the lower height 
of breadth. Its centre is found in a horizontal line, in the body plan, at the height of the 
lower breadth of its corresponding timber in the sheer plan, upon which line is set off the 
main half breadth of the ship, and from which the radius is taken that describes the sweep 
downwards. 

The Reconcttinc Sweep connects the lower breadth and floor sweeps in such a manner 
as to intersect neither, but to come exactly over the back of each, so that the whole form a 
fair curve from the lower height of breadth down to the rising or floor sweep ; and, by drawing 
a line from the back of the floor sweep down to the keel, we shall have the whole form of the 
timber below the lower height of breadth line. 

The Upper Breaptu Sweep forms part of the body above the upper height of breadth. The 
centre of this sweep is ina horizontal line, in the body plan, corresponding with the upper height 
. of breadth of the same timber in the sheer plan; to which line the corresponding main half 
breadth of each timber is squared up. Within this half-breadth is set off the radius or length of 
the sweep which gives the centre for describing as much of a circle upwards as is required. The 
lengths of all the upper breadth sweeps are to one radius. 

The Top-timper Sweep or Hottow, is a sweep inverted with its back to the back of the upper 
breadth sweep; its upper part intersects a spot at the top-timber half breadth at the height of 
the top-timber line. By this sweep, as we have before shewn, the form of the timber is completed. 

The RISING or tue Foor, is a curve drawn in the sheer-plan and limited at the midships by 
the dead-rising. In flat floored or burthensome ships it runs nearly parallel to the keel for 
some distance afore and abaft the midships. All the timbers where the rising is parallel with 
the keel are termed flats. 

Tue Har Breapta of the Rising is a curve line in the half breadth plan which limits the 
distance of the centres of the floor sweeps from the middle line in the body plan. 

The Risinc Line is a curve in the sheer draught which contains the heights of the centres 
of the floor sweeps, taken from the body-plan ; but, if the whole height of those centres was set 
_ off upon corresponding timbers in the sheer-plan, they would interpose with the upper lines in 
the draught ; the rising line is, therefore, so contrived as to come to the lower part of the sheer- 
plan, by taking all the heights of the centres in the body-plan, from a horizontal line, at the 
height of the centre which sweeps dead-flat ; and, setting them off on their corresponding timbers 
' in the sheer-plan, from the upper edge of the rabbet of the-keel, by which means the rising line 
‘in the midships breaks in fair with the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel. When the body is 
constructed by a rising floor, the floor sweeps are all of one length. 

The Cutrina DOWN LINE is a curve line, in the sheer plan, which limits the height of every 
floor timber at the middle line; and, likewise, the ,height of the upper side of the deadwood 
afore and abaft, which must be sufficiently high to allow for the siding of the keelson, and leave 
sufficient strength in the rising floors. 
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Room anp SpacE, or Timber and Room, is the distance between the moulding edges of all 
the timbers; or, rather, the siding of every two timbers and opening between: the timber 
being considered as the Space and the opening between as the Room. The Room and Space- 
accordingly varies with the size of the ship; and, it must always be contrived, in draughting, 
so as to contain the siding of two timbers and the opening between, agreeably to the definition. 
In all ships of war, the width of the ports must here be always considered. It may be observed, 
that one mould serves for two timbers, the foreside of the one being supposed to unite with the 
aftside of the other, and so forming only one line, which is called the joint of the frame or 
timbers. The midship timber, or broadest part of the ship, is called dead-flat, and distinguished 
by this character ®. The timbers before the midship are distinguished by the letters A, B,C, 
&c. and those abaft the midship by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. Those timbers following dead-flat, 
both afore and abaft, where there is no rising, are called flats, and are distinguished by the cha- 
racters (A), (B), &c. in the fore body, and (1), (2), &c. in the after body. It may be generally 
observed, that all particulars in the fore body are distinguished by letters of the alphabet, and 
all those in the after body by figures. Thus the cant timbers in the fore body are commonly 
distinguished by a, b,c, &c. and those in the after body by small figures, 


The foregoing is an explanation of the principal draughts and of the principal lines made 
use of in their formation. But, previous to the construction of the draughts of a ship, intended 
to carry acertain determinate burden, there are several points of the utmost importance which 
ought to be considered and ascertained ; namely, the quantity of displacement and tonnage 
when the ship is laden and floats on the water; the centre of displacement or cavity ; the 
centre of gravity of the ship; together with the determination of the meta-centre or point of 
stability: by all of which, connectively, the stability of the vessel and her power to carry sail 
may be estimated. The consideration and determination of these points become, therefore, 
the subject of our next chapter. 





CHAPTER II. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF FINDING THE GRAVITY, DISPLACEMENT, AND TONNAGE, OF A 
VESSEL ; INCLUDING THE CENTRES OF GRAVITY AND DISPLACEMENT; WITII THE POINT 
OF STABILITY, OR META-CENTRE. 


§ 1. EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON THE CLNIRE OF GRAVITY, AND THE MEANS OF FINDING IT IN 
DIFFERENT FIGURES, 


have already explained, in our first chapter, the nature of gravity, &c. but it may not, 
perhaps, be superfluous to give here some farther clucidation of those subjects. 

Trom what has been said, on the nature of gravity *, it may readily be conceived, that the 
same quantity of matter may appear under different forms, but having still the same weight. 
For a piece of lead, in form of a globe, of one inch diameter, may be extended so as to cover a 
circle of one foot or more in diameter; but, it is evideut, that the lead will be of the same 
weight in both forms; and, if it were possible to press it so as to become a globe of one 
eighth of an inch diameter, or Icss, this small globe would weigh as much as the greater one: 
but, because the parts of matter cannot penetrate into one another, this’ cannot be effected. 
Let us then suppose the whole weight of a globe to be concentered into one point, or exact 
centre of itself, and we shall then have a correct idea of what. is called its centre of gravity. 

The centre of gravity then, of any body, is that point, upon which, if it was supported, or 
by which, if suspended, it would rest immoveable in any situation, as if the weight of the whole 
body was united in it. Hence, to find the centre of gravity of any body is, to find that point, 
upon which, if the body rests, all the parts will be in equilibrium. 

It follows, that the centre of gravity of a line or beain, as A B, is in the middle of its length ; 
s9 that, if supported by a fulcrum in‘ the centre, it would hang in equilibrio, as a balance, 

the pomt of support will be the axis of the equilibrium: and if, in 
‘situation, a weight, equally. digtributed, as at A dnd B, were laid a ee 
““tpon it, the balance would still be' the same. By supposing a plane to 
cross the beam in the point of support, we shall have an idea of the plane of the equilibrium; 
that is to say, of a plane in which fhe centre of gravity is to be found. 


* See the Article Gravity, in Chapter I. Book I. 
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Upon the same principle, it may be readily shewn, that the centre of a parallelogram is at 
O: for, supposing the parallelogram to be formed by elementary lines parallel to AB, as eg, 
the middle point of each will describe the line f A, the axis of the equilibrium in which the centre 
of gravity of the whole figure must certainly be found. Let us then sup- 
pose other elementary lincs, parallel to BD, and we shall then have another 
axis of the equilibrium, in which, likewise, the centre of gravity must be ; « 
and, because the point O is the only one common to both axes, it must be 
the centre of gravity: hence the centre of gravity of a parallelogram must 
be in the centre of the figure. For the same reasons, the centre of gravity of circles, ellipses, 
and polygons, of any even number of sides, will be in the centre of their respective figures. 

Again, if we suppose, as shewn in the foregoing figure, an assemblage of similar paralleiograms, 
the centre of gravity or momenta of the whole, collectively, will, of course, be found in the 
point O. 

From what has been said it will be clear, that the centre of gravity of ~ 
any triangle may be readily found; for, if we bisect any two sides by lines 
continued to the opposite angle, as the sides AC or AB by the lines D 
DB and AD, the point of intersection O will be the centre of gravity 
of the triangle. ‘7 







> 


Again, in the regular pentagon ABC DE, we shall have the axis A h 
and the axis Bf; so shall O, the intersection of the two axes, be the centre 
of gravity of the pentagon. f 


fe} b D 


As, by the foregoing simple methods we may find the centres of gravity of regular surfaces ; 
so, if we consider surfaces as the elements of solids, we may as casily find the centres of gravity 
of solids. For, if we conceive the parallelopiped;’ represented in the margin, to be formed by 
an infinite number of parallelograms, parallel to A BC D, the centre of gravity 3 
of all the parallelograms will be in the centre of each figure, as before shiewn ; 
and, if we draw a line, 20, through all the centres of gravity, we shall have 
the axis of the equilibrium in which the centre of gravity of the parallclo- 
piped is to be found. Now, as all the parallelograms are equal, we may con- 4 
clude that the centre of gravity of the parallclopiped is in the middle of the 
axis no, at O. For the same reason, the centres of gravity of a cylinder, of a ! 
sphere, or of an ellipsoid will be found exactly in the centre of these solids, plac”= 1-9" “ 

As any prism may be considered as composed of surfaces, or thin slices, equal and similar t&” 
the area of its bases, a straight line drawn from the centre of one base to that of its opposite, 
will pass through all the elementary slices ; and, therefore, the centre of gravity of all prisms, 
or cylinders, will be in the middle of that line, which ts the ais of the equilibrium. 

With respect to a triangular pyramid, it is obvious, that its centre of gravity will be found 

Ce 
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in a straight line drawn from the vertex to the centre of the base. For; supposing the pyramid 
to be divided into elementary slices, parallel to the base, the centres of gravity of all these 
surfaces will be similarly placed, and, using the same operation on all sides of the pyramid, we 
shall obtain the axes of the equilibrium, whose point of intersection, at one-fourth of the length 
from the base will be the centre of gravity. A Cone may be considered as a pyramid, having 
an infinite number of sides, and its centre of gravity will consequently be found also at one 
fourth of its axis from the base. 

The Centre of Gravity of a ship, although a very irregular body, may be very nearly found by 
an application of the principles which we have here explained ; namely, by finding the areas and 
momenta of different horizontal and perpendicular sections, each of which is supposed to be divided 
into figures so nearly regular that their differences shall be of Jittle or no consequence in practice. 


§ 2. OF THE GRAVITY, DISPLACEMENT, AND TONNAGE, OF A SHIP, &c. 


As, in all ships of war there is a fixed height for the lower sill of the midship port above the 
load-water line, with six months stores, provisions, &c. on board, their capacity should be simply 
adequate for this purpose, neither more or Jess ; it should not be more, to avoid superfluous 
expence in construction and the additional number of men required to navigate ; nor should it be 
less, from an obvious general insufficiency to answer the required purposes ; the bias should 
rather lead to incrcase than diminish in capacity. In merchant ships an exact estimation of 
their capacity is more frequently required to regulate the port duties and the contracts between 
merchants and owners and builders, than to insure them stiffness, a fixed line of floatation and 
fast sailing, as the charge may be regulated by their ability to support it, and their load-water 
line may be considerably varicd without any hurtful interference with other essential requisites. 

We have already explained that, by the laws of hydrostatics, every floating body displaces 
a quantity or weight of watcr equal to its.entire weight ; nothing more is therefore required, 
for the determination of the capacity of a ship of war, than to ascertain when she is loaded to 
her deep or load water mark ; that is, when all her ammunition, provisions, stores, men, &c. are 
on board, and the ship, in all respects, ready for sea. 

Hence, if we observe, what draught of water a ship draws when she is laden, with every 
thing on board, and supposed to be immersed to her deep water mark, or load water line, we 
shall have only to find a method whereby we may come at the true number of cubic feet con- 
tained in the ship below that line ; which, consequently, will be the number of cubic feet in 
the bulk of water displaced by the ship in that position: ,whence, by calculating the weight of 
so many cubic feet of water, we shall obtain the true weight of the ship with every thing on 
board, and all that leans or presses upon her. 

Now, as ships of the same number of guns and tons, are nearly of the same-dimensions, we 
may, by knowing the weight of such a ship, compare it with the estimated weight of a 
ship, the plans of which we have constructed, by examining the draught of water, and comput- 
ing the weight therefrom. If the weight be found to agree with the known weight of that 
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of similar size, the load water line may be considered as rightly placed ; and, we shall know, 
for a certainty, how much water she will draw when brought down to her load water mark ; 
in consequence, we may determine on the height of the lower deck ports, by which the true 
placing of the decks, &c. must be regulated. 

But, if the weight, as laid down in the draught, exceeds the weight first mentioned for ships 
of a similar size, the load water line in the draught is placed too high, and must be lowered 
till both the weights are found to agree: for the same reason, if the weight of the ship, in the 
draught, appears to be less than the weight first mentioned, the water line will be then too low, 
and must be raised accordingly. 

The ship may be laid down in the draught cither so as to sail on an even keel or so as to 
draw most water abaft ; but the larger classes, in general, are recommended to be constructed 
for an even keel, as we have before noticed, having thus the advantage both with respect to 
strength and velocity. For, if a ship constructed to sail by the stern, be brought down to her 
load water mark so as to sail on an even keel, her strength and sailing qualities will be con- 
siderably diminished ; and, the fore part, being brought down lower than it should be, the 
middle of the ship maintaining its proper depth in the water, the after part must be, by these 
means, lifted, and will press downwards with a strain which may continue until the ship’s sheer 
is entirely broken. It is probable, that, from this reason, we sce so many ships, after having 
sailed a little while, with broken backs (as it is termed ;) that is, with their sheers altcred in 
such a manner, that the sheer rounds up, and the highest part is in midships. 

Such are the disadvantages arising from not paying a due attention to those points in the 
construction of a draught ; thercfore, when the load water line is found to be situated of a proper 
height on the draught, according to the weight given, and likewise drawn parallel to the keel, 
as supposing that to be the best sailing trim, the next matter will be to examine whether the 
body is constructed suitably thereto, in order to avoid the ill consequences which we have 
noticed. 

For this purpose we must, in the first place, divide the ship equally in two, lengthwise, be- 
tween the fore and after perpendiculars described on the draught; and, the exact number of 
cubic feet in the whole bottom beneath the load water line being known, we must find whether 
the number of cubic feet in each part so divided is the same ; if they prove to be so, the body 
of the ship may then be said to be constructed in all respects suitably to her swimming on an 
even keel, let the shape of the body be whatever it may, and which will be found to be her 
natural position at the load water line. 

But, if one of the parts should contain a greater number of cubic feet than the other, that 
part which is the heaviest will sink the.deepest, supposing the ship in her natural position. Then, 
in order to render the ship suitably constructed to the load water line in the draught, (which is 
parallel to the keel) we must subtract the number of cubic feet contained in the lesser part, 
from the number contained in the greater part, and then fill out that part of the body which 
contains the lesser quantity, till it has accumulated half the sum of the difference, and draw 
in the other part of the body proportionably, so as to make both parts equal. Thus will the 
ship’s body be so constructed as to swim on an even keel. 
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Also, if we propose that a ship, to be laid down, shall not swim on an even keel, but draw 
more water abaft than afore, we must then, by comparing the fore and aft parts of the ship’s 
body together, swell out the one part of the body and reduce the other ; so that the ship shall 
have her natural position when brought down to the load water mark, as required. 

It has sometimes been supposed that, to construct a draught is no more than to draw the 
several lines which compose the whole, and form the representation of the sheer draught, half- 
breadth, and body plans at discretion, shaping them in such a manner as only to answer par- 
ticular purposes, as stowage, dispatch, &c. without the least attention to some considerations 
which are most essential to every class of shipping. A ship thus constructed, if put together as 
strongly as possible, and by the most skilful workmen, and likewise with the best materials, 
would not, unless by mere chance, answer the wished for purposes so well as one put together 
in a more unskilful manner, and with more unsound materials, but constructed agreeably to 
the dictates of theory and experience. Because the latter would always wear easy, by being 
kept in her natural position and free of compulsion ; whereas, on the contrary, the former 
might, by continual strains, in consequence of her body being irregularly formed, be wearing 
herself to pieces, and trying every part to the greatest degree; and, by the time that the 
strength of the latter began to decline, the first would not be in value equal to one half of the 
value of the other ship. 

In order that the student may not fall into such errors, we shall endeavour to reduce the 
theory of what has been said into practice, by which he may be able easily to go through the 
whole process, and thence be convinced of the propriety of these considerations in the construct- 
ing or forming of a ship’s body. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to calculate the weight of a ship, ready equipt for sea, 
from the knowledge of the weight of cvery thing in her, and belonging to her, as the exact 
weight of all the timber, iron, lead, masts, sails, rigging, and, in short, of all the materials, men, 
provisions, and every thing else on board her, from which we shall be able to judge afterwards 
of the truth of our calculations, and likewise whether our load-water line in the draught be placed 
asrceably thereto. 

The draught which we shall make use of to make our computations from, will be that of the 
eighty-gun ship. (Plate 1.) 

In order to ascertain the weight of the hull, the timber is the first article which comes under 
consideration ; we must, therefore, make a true calculation of every cubic foot of timber con- 
tained in the whole fabric; which we shall be able to do by means of the draughts, and the 
principal dimensions and scantlings ; observing to distinguish the different kinds of timber from 
each other, as they differ considerably in weight ; and, then reducing the number of cubic feet 
contained in the different sorts of timber into pounds, and adding them together, the true 
weight of the timber will be found. In the same manner may the weight of all other particulars, 
as iron, lead, paint, &c. be found, and the true weight of the whole obtained. 

In reducing — into weight it must be understood that a cubical foot of oak is equal to 
925 ounces or 574 pounds, and that other bodies are to each other in the proportions stated 
under the article Specific Gravity, in Chapter I. of the first Book. 
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It must be admitted that, to obtain the weight of a ship in this manner, is a laborious task ; 
and, that difficulties may arise in the trial thereof, which cannot be gotten over by many persons, 
who are not conversant in mensuration ; as, in the measuring so many pieces of timber that 
compose a ship, there are many figures extremely irregular ; and, therefore, as we cannot enter 
so fully into the subject as its nature would admit, we shall, for the better information of that part 
of our readers, as well as of those who are not disposed to give themselves the trouble of such a 
trial, lay down the weight of the eighty-gun ship of two decks, as calculated, and as supposing 
her to be brought down to the load-water line, with provisions, ammunition, men, &c. on board, 
and in all respects fit for sea. 


AN ESTIMATE of the WEIGHT of the EIGHTY-GUN SHIP, 
as fitted for Sea, with Six Months’ Provision, &c. 


Weight of the Hull. 
No. of feet No.oflbs. Tons. Ibs. 


Oak Timber, at 57 Ib. 130z. to the cubical foot ....... » 48497 2803733 1251 1493 
Fir Timber, at 3441bs. to the cubical foot ........ esses 4457 = 152652 68 332 
Elm Timber, at 371 ]bs. to the cubical foot .1.,...ses0ese08 520 19500 8 1580 
Carved work and lead Work ....ccscsssccsreseceveccesscvessce 9 = 4651 2 171 

Iron Work, rudder irons, chain plates, nails, &c. ......0. 00 — 88254 39 894 
Pitch, tar, oakum, and paint ...secsccrvoccsccrcevccsescceees a = 17920 8 O 
Cook room, fitted with fire-hearth, &C. ccscsssecessesesevses 9 = 16123 7 445 


Total 3102833 1385 4933 


Weight of the Furniture. 
No.of lbs. Tons. Ibs. 


Complete set of masts and yards with the spare gecr 161000 71 1960 
Anchors with their stocks and master’s stores .....cves. 39996 17 1916 
Rigging oersesseceecoesens sUniiedecbesorsuaseceuieeseen errs 69128 30 1928 
Sails, complete set with spare ...siecesressessroscevcveeees 32008 14 648 
Cables and hawsers ....++. sss Walaseceeeaemnaauer seaueasivene: 73332 32 1652 
Blocks, pumps, and boats .ssersesecovcseveseeesecseceserees 62056 27 1576 


Total 437520 195 720 


Weight of the Guns and Ammunition. 


No. of Ibs. Tons. Ibs. 
377034 168 714 


116320 51 2080 
6500 2 2020 
21573 9 1413 


Guns with their carriages ......sssssseseceveveee, 
Powder and shot, powder barrels, &c. ...+. 
Implements for the powder .........seseeee ieee 
implements for guns, crows, handspikes, &c. 


Total 521427 232 1747 
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Weight of the Officers’ Stores, &c. 
No. of lbs. Tons: lbs. 


Carpenter’s stores. == ene een eece erences 1 20187 9 Q7 
Boatswain’s stores 21112, 9 952 
Gunner’s StOFeS cecccceccecccecceccees sipausenscesemeoedviwsnoenimasieuye | 8964 4 4 
Caulker’s stores ..scoosseseee Sitges 5200 2 720 
Surgeon’s and Chaplain’s effects. 11096 4 2136 

Total 66559 9 1599 


Weight of the Provisions. 


No. of lbs. Tons. Ibs 
Provisions for six months for 700 men, with water, casks, and 1388828 620 28 
Captain’s table ScoosSe soeSSseHsHSoseeseeHsseoesFeesenesessesesesessessoeses 


——— 


Weight of the Men, &c. 


No. of Ibs: ;Tons. Ibs. 


700 men, including the officers, and their effects 228673 102 193 
Ballast 1 1411200 630 — 


Total 1639873 732 193 


e 


RECAPITULATION, * 

No. of lbs.' Tons. Ibs. 
The Hull  ..cscccscvese Sais 3102833 1385 433 
The Furniture .......006: 4.37 520 195 720 
Guns and ammunition 521427 232 1747 
Officers’ stores ....ee0- ‘ 66559 29 1599 
ProviSiONS .ccccccccsccees. 1388828 620 28 
Weight of the men and ballast 1639873 732 193 


Total 7157040 3195 240 


We now find, agreeably to the above estimate, that the eighty-gun ship weighs, when 
brought down to her load water line, with every thing on board, and fit for sea, 7157040 
pounds, or 3195 tons; and may therefore now know, to a certainty, if the load water line in 
the draught be properly placed, only by reducing the immersed part of the bottom into cubic 
feet ; for, if-the eighty-gun ship weighs, when brought down to the load water line, 3195 tons, 
she must sink so far into the water till she has displaced a column of water weighing 7157040 
pounds, or 3195 tons ; and, a cubic foot of salt water being supposed to weigh 643lbs, we shall 
therefore find that, if we divide 7157040 by 644, the quotient will be 111177 feet, which is 
the bulk of that column of water which she should displace when brought down to her load water 


line; or, if she displaces 111177 cubical feet, we may then conclude that she weighs 3195 
tons. | 


uF 
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We should, therefore, always make an exact calculation of the contents of the immersed part 
of a ship’s bottom, before we det@mine on the place of the decks and other works, as there can 
be no dependance placed on their situation with respect to the load water line, until such cal- 
culation be made. 

The solid contents of a ship’s body, were it any regular figure, might be very easily found 
geometrically ; but as it is quite otherwise, we must be satisfied with taking the trouble of 
dividing it into parts, of which we may have so many, that they may be considered as regular 
figures in the admeasurement, and limited by straight lines, although some are actually 
curves, 

In the draught of the eighty-gun ship, the bottom is divided on the plane of elevation into 
several parts ; vertically, by the lines that represent the frames, and, horizontally, by the water 
lines ; so that the whole may be said to be divided into so many parallelopipedons, limited at 
one end by a plane, supposed to be erected vertically upon the keel ; and, at the other end, 
by the round of the outside of the ship, and their upper and lower surfaces by the water 
lines. 

Now, it is plain, that the area of the surface which limits the lower part of this solid, is less 
than the area of the surface which limits the upper part ; we must, therefore, add both the areas 
together, and take one half of the product for a mean area, which, if multiplied by the depth 
of the solid, that is, the distance between the two surfaces, will produce the contents of the 
solid in cubic measure ; then, by finding the contents of every solid in the samc manner, and 
adding them together, we shall have the solid contents of one side, and, by doubling the sum, 
have the solid contents of the whole bottom. 

But, as it is so very tedious in the operation to find the contents of every parallelopipedon 
singly, we shall introduce a method whereby we may find the contents of all the surfaces which 
are contained on the same plane at once; that is, by one operation, to find the area of the 
whole surface formed by the horizontal section or water linc, except that part intercepted be- 
twixt the aftermost frame and the post, and the part contained betwixt the foremost frame and 
the stem, which, on account of their forming such irregular figures, must be measured 
separately. | ) 

RULE. Take the length of every other one of the lines that represent the frames, in the 
half breadth plan, upon the upper water line; add them all together, except the foremost and 
aftermost, of each of which take only one half; then multiply the sum by the distance between 
the frames so taken, and the product will be the area of the water line contained betwixt the 
foremost and aftermost frames ; then find the area of that part abaft the after frame which 
forms a trapezium, and also of the post and rudder ; and, likewise, find the area contained in that 
part afore the foremost frame, and also of the stem and gripe; then add these last areas to the 
area first found ; the sum, doubled, will be the area of the surface of the whole water line. 

The areas of the other water lines may be found in the same manner ; and, then, by adding 
all the areas into one sum, except the uppermost and lowermost, of each of which only one 
half must be taken, and multiplying that sum by the distance between the water lines, (observing 
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that the water lines in the plane of elevation be equally distant and parallel to each other) the 
product will be the solid contents of that space contain@@ between the lower and load water 
lines. — 

In the next place, add the area of the lower water line to the area of the upper side of the 
keel, and multiplying half the sum by the distance between them, the solid contents of that 
part will be found between the lower water line and upper side of the keel, supposing them 
parallel to each other; but, if the lower water line should not be parallel to the keel, the 
distance between them must be taken at every other frame, and added together ; then, by di- 
viding the sum by the number of frames so taken, the quotient will be a mean distance, by which 
the mean area is to be multiplied as before. 

The solid contents of the keel may be next found ; and, by adding that to the solid contents 
of the different parts before found, we shall have the whole number of cubic feet contained in 


the immersed part of the bottom, or that part below the load water line. 


THE APPLICATION OF THIS METHOD, IN FINDING THE CUBIC FEET CONTAINED IN THE BOTTOM OF 
THE EIGHTY-GUN SHIP, BELOW THE LOAD WATER LINE. 


The fore body is divided into four, and the after body into nine, equal parts, upon the 
Half Breadth Plan, or horizontal plane (see plate 1), besides the parts contained between timber 
$2 and the stern post, and timber Q, forward, and the stem. 

The sheer-plan, or plane of elevation, is also supposed to be divided into five equal parts by 
water lines drawn parallel to the keel, all of which are formed on the half breadth plan. 


Note.—A medium thickness must always be added to each line that represents the outsides 
of the timbers upon the half breadth plan, for the bottom plank ; say five inches ; which will be 
a mean between the thickness of the plank next the wales and that on the lower part of the 
bottom. It may also be observed, that the plank always measures full its thickness when 


measured upon a horizontal plane. 
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1. To find the Areas 


Upper or Load Water Line abafi 


The Half Breadth at © is 24.10;-of which 


Oe: HAE 18° aes vcds ca ceaneescecnseusersoves 


| 











at Frame (5)18 066 ccccseees 
at Frame 4 .cssccccceveees 
at Frame 8 ..cccsscscceses 
at Frame 12 ..cccccccccecve 
at Frame 16 
at Frame 20 
at Frame 24 ...cccce Suseaes 
at Frame 28 ..ccccccesccees 
at Frame 32 is 20.9; of 


which one half is ...csccccescoscccccecesee 


EXAMPLES. 


of the Water Lines from Dead-flat aft. 


®, 


St. 
12 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
22 


10 


anc. 


10 

10 
87 
17 


cS @m 


47 





Sum... 216 8st 
Multiply by distance between the Frames 





10 


11 


Product ; or Area to Frame 32 ......++00. 2365 8} 


Area of the Part abaft Frame 32. 


The Half Breadth at Frame 32 is 
20.9 ; of which one half is..... 
at Frame 33 18 ..ssceee 
at Frame 34 ....06 oe 
at Frame 35. ....cceees 
at Frame 36 ..cccceeee 
at Frame 37 
at Frame 38 .....s000 7 
Post is 11 inches; the half is .......... O 











Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 
Product; or Area abaft Frame 32... 288 73 288 72 
2654 4 
Half Area of Rudder and Post .... 5 6 
2659 10 
Multiply by ........ 2 
Whole area of the Load Water Line 
from Dead-flat aft Ceoeeeeregnescseszeseees 5319 8 
a 


18 





Sum....105 9 





second Water Line abaft ®. 


The Half Breadth at @ is 24.0; of which 


one half iS POCCeeSeoReeOHECOHReSCHEHHEHCHOHESHECE OHH OES 











at Frame (5) is ....... 
at Frame 4 ...ccccscssccccees 
at Frame 8 cccscccsccceces 
at Frame 12 ...ccccceees weeks 
at Frame 16 ccccccscsscvesses 
at Frame 20 


at Frame 24 ccovccyecccvcvecs 
at Frame 28 .....cccsccsseeer 


at Frame 32 is 17. 4; of 


which one half i8 ...c.ccccccscscccccvcvecece 


Sum ... 205 
Multiply by distance between the Frames ... 10 


Jt. tne. 
12 0 
24 0 
24 0 
23 11 
23 Of 
23 64 
23 14 
22 3 
20 73 
8 8 
11 
11 





Product; or Areato Frame 32 ...ccscccseevee 2247 1 


Area of the Part abaft Frame 32. 


The Half Breadth at Frame 32 is 











St. ine. 

17.4; of which one halfis ... 8 8 
at Frame 33 18...... 15 10 

at Frame 34 ...e0e. 13 11 

at Frame 35 ........ 11 8 

at Frame 36 ........ 8 10 

at Frame 37 ........ 5 10 

at Frame 38 ..o..00. 2 7 
sisoeveve O° -S 


Post is 10 inches; the half is 


Sum ... 67 9 


Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 82 











Product; or Area abaft Frame 32 ... 184 103 184 103 
2452 92 
Half Area of Rudder and Post .... 5 5 
2438 24 
Multiply by ......... 2 
Whole Area of the Second Water Line 
from Dead-flat aft ...ccccoscccsccccceee 4876 5 


Dd 
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Areas of the Water Lines from Dead-flat aft. 


Third Water Line abaft ®. 








The Half Breadth at @ is 22.2; of which ft. inc. 
one: hall 18: sscissscivecssinses siueececcanetans . Il 1 

at Frame (5) is ....ccsesessseee 22 2 

—————— at Frame 4 c.scccccscsessecccees 22 2 

———— at Frame § ..ccccccssccccecece 22 

— at Frame 12 ..cccsssssoveseseese 21 10 

———— at Frame 16 ..... seesecauonusese 21 6 

. ———— at Frame 20 .....cccecese steve 20:10 
——a—e at Frame 24 ..ccssssssccsevsesee 19 5 


at Frame 28 @eeesseeeeesenaeneeeeee@ 16 6 
at Frame 32 is 11.2, of 
which one half is ...ccscoccoscssccccossessvee 5 7 





Sum @@te 183 2 
Multiply by distance between the Frames ..... 10 11 





Product ; or Area to Frame 32 ....scceceerseseses 1999 62 


Area of the Part abaft Frame 32. 


The Half Breadth at Frame 32 is sft. tc. 
11.2; of which one half is ....... 5 

at Frame 33 iS csccossssscee 9 

at Frame 34 wecccsccseceseee 7 
— at Frame 35 secccncessvesese O 
— at Frame 36 cscccccoccscosee 4 
2 

] 

O 








at Frame (37 sivsssvessesvces 
_—" at Frame 38 COCO ROO ES HCE LE® 
Post is 10 inches ; the half is .....00. 





Mer oeb Con 


Sum .... 36 10 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 





Product ; or Area abaft Frame 32. 100 623 100 65 


2100 1 
Half Area of Rudder and Post .....00. 5 6 


2105 7 
Multiply by ... 2 








Whole Area of the Third Water Line 


from Dead-flat aft eeeoegeceeeeescoeocegceonereee eee 4211 2 
—= 


Fourth Water Line abaft ®. 


The Half Breadth at @ is 20.1; of which St. inc. 

One half is ..cccccsccccscccsesceccerscsccevseese 1O Ox 
— at Frame (5) 18 csescssseseveee 20 
———— at Frame 4 .scccsscscseeveseee 20 





wa At Frame 12 vsscccccncccsscveeee 19 
wm at Frame 16 ..sscscccsecscssscee 18 1 
at Frame 20 .....000 eer rey ree 
at Frame 24 ciccsccdssecscaveess: 15 
at Frame 28 ...cossssenes eevee 10°10 
at Frame 32 1s 5.10; of 
which one half is .eccssssovsccvessssvseve 2 Il 


OF 
] 
l 
at Frame 8 ..csoccsssesevevseee 20 O 
7% 
1 
7 
2 





155 $ 
Multiply by distance between the Frames .... 10 11 





Product ; or Area to Frame 32 Cooneoggesececee 1694 95 


Area of the Part abaft Frame 32. 


The Half Breadth at Frame 32 is (ft. inc. 
5.10; of which one half is ..... 2 11 

at Frame 33 iS wsscoosssssene & 7 

——————<— at Frame 34 c.cccoscessessees 3 
at Frame 35 csscoscccsscvesee 2 

at Frame 36 vrsccsssccssscens 2 

at Frame 37 cecscccccssececee ] 

at Frame 38 .....c.,cceeseess O 

Post is 9 inches; the half is ....e.00.. O 


9 
10 
] 
7 
] 





Sum... 19 OF 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 





Slyke 51 112 





1746 92 

Half Area of Rudder and Post ...ccscosces 5 0 
1751 92 

Multiply by ... 2 


Whole Arca of the Fourth Water Line from 


Dead-flat aft TIETITITEITILTEPTITITITITITTTT TTL 6f 
Geessiercmmemcment! 
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Areas of the Water Lines from Dead-flat aft. 


Fifth Water Line abaft ®. 





The Half Breadth at @ is 17.2; of which — ff. ine. 
one half is ....cecee- i vetetemivuiweciaeee. 6. 4 
——- at Frame (5) 18 cscccsssssesees 17 2 
at Frame. 4: sesesssciescseceses 17 2 
at Frame 8 ..coesccccvcccccces 16 10 
at Frame 12 sscccscessssssvesee 16 3 
at. Fram@ 16 ssssssicvscosesses 15 2 
at Frame 20° ssccsccssvscsccsees 12 8 
at Frame 24 csccscsese Hees «8: 3G 
at Frame 28 sssccccssessssesess 5 @ 
— at Frame 32 is 2.8; of which 
one half is .cccscscsssserccvess worchecnaueenes 4 
Sum ... 118 LO 
Multiply by distance between the Frames 10 11 
Product ; or Area to Frame 32 v..sccossessovee 1297 3 
Area of the Part abaft Frame 32. | 
The Half Breadth at Frame 32 is 2.8; ft. inc. 
of which one half is ...... » lo 4 
at Frame 33 18 .soee. ices Qo 
at Frame 34 c.cccccscsseses 1 11 
at Frame 3.5 ccscsccssccees 1 6 
at Frame 36 ...... suedenien 1 2 
at Frame 37 wecccvsee jeasks “2: O 
————— at Frame 38 w.cccccccceseee O 9 
Post is 9 inches; the half is ...... oo O Se 
Sum ... 10 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 
Product; or Area abaft Frame 32...28 32 28 34 


1325 
Half Area of Rudder and Post ........00. 4, 


1330 
Multiply by ....., 


Whole Area of the Fifth Water Line 
from Dead-flat aft COCKHK OHH KD EEEHC ROL EDEOE FED 2660 


Results, &c. 


Jt. ine. 


Half of the Area of the Load Water Line 2659 10 
Whole Area of the Second Water Line ... 4876 5 
Whole Area of the Third Water Line ...... 4211 2 
Whole Area of the Fourth Water Line ...... 3503 6% 
Half Area of the Lower Water Line ...,..... 1330 12 


Sum ... 16581 


Multiply by the distance between 
the Water Lines ......csscessvsevecsens 4 | 


Product, in cubic feet, between the 

Lower and Load Water Lines ....... 67706 
Area of the Lower Water Line 2660 2}. 
Area of upper side of keel 184-6 


Sum ... 2844 8! 


One half is .....ssee00. 1422 
Multiply by distance between 
Lower Water Line and Keel 4 1 
Cubic feet contained between 
Lower Water Line and Keel 5807 114 5807 
Cubic feet of the keel, lower part of 
the rudder, and false keel ..eccoscsoeee 415 


Cubic feet abaft the Midship Frame 
under water, when loaded ....se0.006 73929 
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9. To find the Areas of the Water Lines from Dead-flat forward... 


Upper or Load Water Line afore ®. 
































The Half breadth at @ is 24.10 ; of which St. inc. 
one half is ... .....ecee. sidccanedveckeueeress 12 5 
at Frame D is ..s..cssvessceees 24 10 
at Frame H ........ iesvewevsoas 24 7 
at Frame M ..... eeeeans wideaaes 24 0 
at Frame Q is 21.10; of which 
one half is COREE Hoe dese bee ceenesoeenre 10 11 
Sum ... 96 9 
Multiply by distance between the Frames .... 10 11 
Product or Area to Frame Q ...sssssssssseeees 1056 22 
Area of the Part afore Frame Q. 
Half breadth that Frame Q is 21.10; jt. inc. 
of which one half is ....... 10 11 
at Frame R is ....seceeeeeee 20 11 
at Frame S ....cccsscoseveeee 19 8 
at Frame T .....cc.ceoes core 18 OF 
at Frame U .resccsccsssseeee 15 1] 
at Frame W .....cccccccssese 12 10 
at Frame X ...csccsocrescere 8 9 
Stem is 0.9; the half is ...cccssscsooss O 42 
Sum ee0 107 § 
Multiply by dist. betw. Ordinates... 2 82 
Product, or Area afore Frame Q .,, 293 14 293 14 
1349 4 
Half Area of Stem and Knee ......... 4 O 
1353 4 
Multiply by ... 2 


Whole Area of the Load Water Line 


from Dead-flat forward ..scccccsssesssesse 2706 8 


Second Water Line afore ®. 


The Half breadth at @ is 24.0; of which 
one half 16 ~ccccscsiivcsvece veces saeeuves eer Te 
at Frame D is ceccessesceveces 
at Frame H wivesccocccceescvecs 
at Frame M ....cccscscesvsevees 
——— at Frame @ is 20.2 
of which one half is ...ccccccscccsseccscvens 
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St. ine. 
12 O 
23 10 
23 7 
22 8 





10 1} 

Sum ... 92 2 

Multiply by distance between the Frames 10 11 
Product or Area to Frame Q w.eccosreserrsere 1006 14 


Area of the Part afore Frame Q. 


The Half breadth at Frame Qis 2. énc. 
20.2; of which one half is ...... 10 1 


at Frame BR is ..soree veooee 18 10 
at Frame S cssccsseseseceene 17) 4 
at Frame T ......... sieabeut 15 3 
at Frame. Usisisssivesssees 12> 36 
at Frame W ....cccsoese cae, OF 2 


Se at Frame x Con oseseenegesoes 5 l 
Stem is 0.9; the half is .....ce000. O 4) 





Sum ... 88 8 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 


Product; or Area afore Frame Q ... 241 114 241 114 











1248 12 
Half Area of Stem and Knee cesccccccccceces 3 0 
1251 12 
' Multiply by ... 2 
“Whole Area of the Second Water Line 
from: Dead-flat forward CCC eoveseesOneeeoteon 2502 $ 
a 
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Areas of the Water Lines from Dead-flat forward. 


Third Water Line afore ®. 


The Half breadth at @ is 22.2; of which one 2. inc. 











Nal 18: wie vsacnsehetatonacyenoesees eee sotuanees 1] J 
at Frame D is ..csccscoesseees 22 } 
at Frame H ccciscsscesvessscs 27 7 
at Frame M ..... peeuieteseete 20 3 
at Frame Q is 16. 8; of which 
one half is ...-...e00 vores «8 4 





Sum... 83 4 
Multiply by distance between the Frames ... 10 11 


Product or Area to Frame Q ....soccsccsreeees 909 84 


Area of the Part afore Frame Q. 


The Half breadth at Frame Q is 16.8; ft. ine: 


of which one half is ......... » 8 4 
at Frame RB is .......ce0 15 2 
at Frame S wicscsccscseees 13 45 
at Frame T ........ sees 11 Q 
at Frame U  wvecesceveeess 8 3 
at Frame W ....ccscsecees 4 11 


at Frame X is 0.9; the 
half is seaecetocdpeeeosegesa O 44 





Sum ... 61 5 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 





Product or Area afore Frame Q 167 74 167 74 


1077 4 
Half Area of Stem and Knee .......cc000. 2 0 


1079 4 
Multiply by ... 2 


Whole Area of the Third Water Line 
from Dead-flat forward, ....ccccosssesssese 2158 8 
a 


Fourth Water Line afore ®. 


The Half breadth at @ is 20 feet 1 inch ; of which ft. inc. 





one half 18 ..csseecoes miek sueenmeines cevees save’ 10° 0} 
—— at Frame D Is ....c.eeen. seaieicas 19 10 

at Frame H ....cescecscenseers ~ 19 IE 

at Frame M. ....cccccccsccveees 16 1Q 








at Frame Q is 12.0; of which 
one half is eeeeceeosoeesearetegevetsnegeoeeseenee 6 oO 





Sum ... 71 10 
Multiply by distance between the Frames ... 10 11 





Product or Area to Frame Q wisccsssssocvsenee 184 Qe 


Area of the Part afore Frame Q. 


The Half breadth at Frame Q is 12 ft. ft. ine. 











of which one half is ........ 6 0 
at Frame R is ....cscceees 10 3 
—————— nt Frame S ciscsoosssoreee 8 42 
at Frame T ....scsevseneee 6 O 
at Frame U ........scceeee 3 6 
at Frame W is 0.9; the 
half is: scasscescvasescs » O 4 





Sum... 34 6 
Multiply by distance betw.Ordinates 2 83 





Product or Area afore Frame Q 94 13 94 If 


| 878 41 

Half Area of Stem and Knee ...ccosccseese 2 10 
881 24 

Multiply by ... 2 





Whole Area of the Fourth Water Line, 
from Dead-flat forward ..,.sosccsrssesssescees 1762 45 


a a 
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Areas of the Water Lines from Dead-flat forward, &c. 


Fifth Water Line afore ®. 








The Half breadth at © is 17.2; of which St. inc. 
one hall 38 a. ciaw-serdesnvesaiwaseweasass 8 7 
at Frame D is .esccesscsecees «. 16 8 
— at Frame H ........ esobeneteas . 14:71 
at Frame M. ...cccccvecees sew AL 4 
at Frame Qis 6.0; of which 
OnE half is ...ccc.cccccesevcvees ecehewes 3 0 





Sum... 54 6 
Multiply by distance between the Frames ... 10 11 


Product or Area to Frame @ cssssssescees soos O94 LIE 


Area of the Part afore Frame Q. 


The Half breadth at Frame Q is 6.0; ft. inc. 
of which one half is ...... 3 O 
at Frame R is .....0.... 4 62 
at Frame S ...ccsscsevessee 2 10 
at Frame T is 0.9 ; the 











Results, &c. 


St. inc. 

Half the Area of the Load Water Line ...... 1353 4 

Whole Area of the Second Water Line ...... 2502 8 

Whole Area of the Third Water Line ..... «6 2158 8 
Whole Area of the Fourth Water Line ...... 1762 44 

Half Area of the Lower Water Line ...... we 629 2 
8405 92 

Multiply by the distance between the 
W ater: Lines: cssacivccsscsecciecseces 4 1 





Product in cubic feet between the Lower 

and Load Water Lines ....,..socssseseees » 34323 73 
Area of the Lower Water Line 1258 4 
Area of upper side of keel ...... 84 O 


Sum ... 1342 4 


One half is ... 671 2 
Multiply by distance between 
Lower Water Line and Keel 4 } 


Cubic feet contained between 


half 18 ssssesesevees sore Obey Lower Water Line and Keel 2740 7 2740 7 
Cubic feet displaced by the Keel, False f 
Sun... 10 9 Keel and Gripe ....ccccsesecenes ere seosee «183 TZ 
Multiply by distance betw. Ordinates 2 83 
Cubic fect afore the Midship Frame under 
Product; or Area afore Frame Q@ .., 29 4 29 4 water, whet loaded ......scsceesevecs soovee 37248 2 
624 32 
Half Area of Stem and Knee ......eceee. 4 104 
629 2 
Multiply by ... 2 
Whole Area of the Fifth or Lower Water 
Line, from Dead-flat forward .......c00000. 1258 4 
TOTALS. 
: aseank St. ine. 
Cubic feet abaft the midship frame under water when loaded «.....ssscessecsccceeesrrere 73929 OF 
Cubic feet afore the midship frame under water when loaded .....sccccsccsscssescsesens 37248 2 


Total number of cubic feet under water when loaded .....-c.sesscoscsssesescerecccesecceee LLILI77 23 


Multiplied by the weight of a cubic foot of salt water, Which is ....ssccccessssssescoecsees 


648 Ibs, 





Produces the weight of the whole ship with every thing on board=3195 tons 240 lbs, or 7157040 Ibs. 
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According to the preceding calculation, the displacement agrees with the estimated weight 
of the whole ship ; by which we find that the load water line in the draught is properly placed, 
and agreeable to the weight of the ship before found. In like manner may, therefore, the 
weight of any other ship be found: and, by reducing the displacement of the bottom into cubic 
feet, we may always ascertain if the Joad water line in the draught be properly placed. 

If the load water line be found correct, it still remains to find whether the body be con- 
structed suitably thereto ; that is to say, whether the ship will be in her natural position when 
brought down agreeably to that line. For this purpose, erect a perpendicular twenty-seven feet 
abaft dead flat, which will be in the middle between the foremost and after perpendiculars, 
and the place where the centre of gravity should fall, in order that the ship may float on an even 
keel. Then calculate the displacement of that part of the bottom between the middle per- 
pendicular and dead flat, as presently shewn, which we shall find to be 21305 feet 02 inches ; and, 
adding the sum to the number of cubic feet afore dead-flat, we shall have the displacement 
of the fore part of the bottom. By deducting the sum from the number of cubic feet abaft 
dead-flat, we shall have the displacement of the aft part of the bottom, and may then examine 


the difference, if any, thus : 


Half Breadths of the water lines abaft dead-flat, to be multiplied by the distance from 
to the middle perpendicular. 








Load Wat. L. Sec. W. L. Third W. L. Fourth W. L. Lower W. L 
St. ine. fi. ine. ft. ine. ft. inc. fi. ine. 
Half Breadth .....000 24 10 24 O 22 2 20 } 17 2 
Multiply by Distance 27 0 27 O 27 0 27 0 27 0 
Half Area 670 6 648 598 6 542 3 463 6 
2 2 
Area 1296 1197 O 1084 6 

St. ine. 

Now the Half Area of the Load Water Line, as above, 18 ...ss000 - 670 6 

Whole Area of the Second Water Line ..,.ccsccccseeees ree 1206 O 

Whole Areaof the Third Water Line ... ssccsscese Savasceweees 1197 O 

Whole Area of the Fourth Water Line ....ssesscscessesccccsees 1084 6 

Half Area of the Lower Water Line ..sceccccsssssseccnevcveeres 463 6 

4711 
Multiply by the distance between the Water Lines ..eoorssseere 4 1 


Sulid Content between the Load and Lower Water Lines abaft © to 
the middle perpendicular SEOKCHHSEHHEHAHOKKEKSSC HED OREHOHBEEHESEETHHHEH LEH HLS eoeeee 19238 
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St. inc. St. ine: 
Again, Half the Arca of the Lower Water Line 463 6 And, Area of the Keel ....cccccsosessvescseene 40 6 
Half the Area of the upper side of keel ...... 20 3 Multiplied by depth and false keel .... 2 3 
Sum .... 483 9 Solid Content .evcccccoccoeee D1 IE 
Multiply by distance between Lower Water 
Line and Keel ........+06 insite: a: Ol 
Solid Content ...... 1975 


St. = ine. 
Solid Content betweenthe Load and Lower Water Lines abaft © to the middle perpendicular 19238 74 
Solid Content between the Lower Water Line and upper side of the keel abaft @ to the 
middle perpendicular .........+0 Siw be daevueed sc ruseeyannwonewedes iis sevbiagesousen eeereees 1975 3z 
Solid Content of the Keel and False Keel .......c.scocssoccescescccccvccccacrecssuccscvcssesoes 91 1£ 


Sum... 21305 03 
Add, number of cubic feet in the bottom displaced afore dead-flat ........ssceeeees soveneeeats 37248 2 


Solid Contents displaced by the fore part of the bottom ....,.sce.scssessescccecsenecscscsessssses 58553 


Number of cubic feet in the bottom displaced abaft dead-flat .........seseee euabiws skews 73929 

From which deduct the solid content between the middlJe perpendicular and dead-flat 21305 
Solid Contents of the aft part of the bottom .......cccsccesssesesceveoes sa sveeesscecencees seseceee 92624 O 
fore “part OF “GittO <ccsisnicyedediassecewsmescabeosssenecesets oe eeececeennsaeee 58553 23 

Difference: or fore part more than the aft part ...0...sssecevess 5929 


By the result of this calculation it appears, that the after part of the bottom is too lean; its 
contents being 5929 feet 23 inc. less than the fore part. The fore part is, therefore, proportionably 
too full ; and, as half the difference is 2964 feet 7 inches, we must swell out the after part until it 
has accumulated 2964 feet 7 inches, and reduce the fore part until it has lost the same quantity. 
This done, the bottom will be constructed suitably to the ship’s sailing on an even keel at her 
load draught of water. 

We have already shewn the reasons given for constructing all large ships so as to sail on an even 
keel ; it would not, however, be improper for them to be so built as to sail somewhat by the stern ; 
although some have even proposed that vessels drawing more water abaft than afore should 
have a part cut off from the lower side of the keel, in the direction of a line drawn from the 
middle of the ship’s length, at the lower part of the keel, to the stern-post, at two feet from 
the bottom of the keel: and, that the part of the keel and dead wood thus taken off from the 
aft part should be placed under the fore part, with that part forward which was aft before, so as 
to make the lower side of the keel horizontal. Common practice, and the general experience 
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of seamen, seems, however, to assurc us, that vessels drawing most water by the stern, when 
loaded, sail better than those which, under similar circumstances, have their keels truly hori- 
zontal. For, a vessel being impelled through the water by the action of the wind on her 
sails, and these being elevated to a considerable height above her hull, it follows that the pres- 
sure of the sails tends to depress the bow and raise the stern; thc keel will then, of course, be 
depressed below a horizontal forward, which is against velocity ; and it would be highly impro- 
per, in the opinion of many, to load a vessel, contrary to her construction, so as to draw more 
water abaft than afore. It may therefore, perhaps, be best, in order that a ship shall sail on an 
even keel when loaded, to construct her so as to draw rather more water abaft than afore. 


§ 3. OF FINDING THE TONNAGE OR BURTHEN OF SHIPS, &c. 


Havine shewn, in the preceding rules and examples, the method of ascertaining a ship’s weight, 
or displacement, when brought down to her load draught of water, we shall now, both upon the 
same and other principles, shew how her truce burthen or tonnage may be calculated. 

By the Tonnage is generally understood the burthen of a vessel as computed by an esta- 
blished but very defective rule, which we shall presently give, producing what is usually called 
Builder's Tonnage, in contra-distinction to the true tonnage. 

By this rule, all vessels, whether their bodics be extremely full or extremely sharp, will appear 
to be precisely of the same burthen or capacity, if the length of keel and extreme breadth be 
similar. Thus, the sharpest cutter will seem to carry as much as the fullest merchant-ship of the 
same length and breadth extreme. This method is, of course, exceedingly detrimental to that 
principle which promises velocity ; as the ship which is narrowest above, and widest and deepest 
below, will measure least in proportion to her real capacity ; the very reverse of which is neces- 
sary for fast sailing. 

We shall, therefore, calculate the real burthen or tonnage of the eighty-gun ship from the 
weight, and also lay down several calculations of the real burthen of some other bodies which 
differ in shape and dimensions ; together with their tonnage, as cast by the common rule; in 
order to shew the great disadvantages of the present very erroneous method of computing the 
burthen of ships. 

It must certainly appear reasonable that the real burthen or tonnage will be that weight 
which is required to bring the ship down to the load-water line from the light-water mark ; and, 
it consequently follows, that, if we construct a ship, the body of which shall be rather full, and 
so formed as to draw but little water; and, if we construct another, of the same dimensions, 
with a body much sharper than the former, and so that it shall sink deeper in the water ; in this 
case, the load-water lines being at the same height, by reason of the dimensions being the 
same, it will require a greater weight to bring the full ship down to her load-water line than it 
will the other, as there will be a greater volume of water to displace between the light and load 
water lines in the one than in the other; and, consequently, the ship which requires the most 

Ee 
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weight to bring her down to the load-water line will be of the greatest burthem in proportion 
to the difference of the weights so required. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the true burthen of a ship, we have only to find the place of 
the light-water line, and thence calculate the number of cubic feet below the line of floatation. 
The product, deducted from the number of cubic feet contained at the load-draught, will shew 
the real capacity by which the tonnage may be computed: and, if the difference be multiplied 
by the weight of a cubic foot of sea water, 644 lbs., the product, divided by 2240 (the number 
of Ibs. in a ton), will give the true burthen in tons. 

Or, in other words, by deducting the weight of the ship at her light-water mark from her 
weight when brought down to the load-water mark, the remainder will be the tonnage. 


THE GENERAL RULES ORSERVED FOR MEASURING THE TONNAGE OF SHIPS, IN THE KING’S AND 
MERCHANTS’ SERVICE. 


1, Let fall a perpendicular from the fore side of the stem, at the height of the hawse-holes*, 
and another perpendicular from the back of the main post, at the height of the wing transom. 

2. From the length between these perpendiculars, deduct three-fifths of the extreme breadth f, 
and likewise as many 2% inches as the wing transom is high from the upper edge of the keel, 
and the remainder is accounted the length of the keel for tonnage. 

Then multiply the length of the keel for tonnage by the extreme breadth, and that product 
by half the extreme breadth; then, dividing by 94, the quotient will be the burthen in what is 
denominated Builder’s Tonnage. 

Or, Multiply the length of the keel for tonnage by the square of the extreme breadth, and 
divide the product by 188, the quotient will be the burthen in tons. 

The Rule made use of by the Officers of the Customs, for the computation of Tonnage Duties, 
for all vessels, excepting coal-vessels, is established by the act of parliament 13 Geo. III. c. 74, 
as follows: 

The length shall be taken on a straight line along the rabbet of the keel, from the back of the 
main stern-post to a perpendicular line from the fore part of the main stem under the bowsprit ; 
from which, subtracting three-fifths of the breadth, the remainder must be esteemed the just 
length of the keel to find the tonnage; and the breadth shall be taken from the outside of the 
outside plank in the broadest place in the ship, be it either above or below the main wales, ex- 
clusive of all manner of doubling planks that may be wrought upon the sides of the ship; then, 


* In the merchant-service, this perpendicular is let fall from the fore side of the stem, at the height of the wing 
transom, by reason of the hawse-holes being generally so very high, and their stems also having a great rake forward. 

+ By the extreme breadth is meant the breadth taken from timber to timber outside, with the thickness of the bot- 
tom on each side added ; or, which is the same thing, the thickness of the bottom on each side added to the moulded 
breadth. 
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multiplying the length of the keel by the breadth so taken, and that product by half the breadth, 
and dividmg the whole by 94, the quotient will be deemed the true contents of the tonnage. 


ESTIMATE, shewing the REAL BURTHEN of an EIGHTY-GUN SHIP. 


No. of Tons. lbs. 





The weight of the ship at her launching draught of water ....... jeaaeseuaseesscesee jeesecesse 1385 433 
The weight of the furniture .....cceccecserscccsccasreccsccecevesceenes Cc neesecesuvensessesccscssccess 195 720 
The weight of the ship at her light-water mark .....0..se0e0» oeebecoresonosseeeroescsceoseovonees 1580 1153 
The weight of the ship at the load-water mark ......sccccosssssscsssssesscsssscsccsssscevsecences 3195 240 
From which deduct the weight at the light-water mark .........c000e doco reversacnensesae veces 1580 1153 

Real Burthen ....... Wesioddvesawie’s 1614 1328 


CALCULATION OF THE BURTHEN ACCORDING TO THE COMMON RULE. 


Ft. In. 
Length from the fore side of the stem, at the height of the hawse-holes, to the aft side } 
of the main post, at the height of the wing tramsOm ..scccssecseseorersseccoeveconcessences ey 
Fe. In. 
Three-fifths of the extreme breadth 18 @€eoeeeeoe SSSCKenesceoeseseeseesesceeese sesevseeeseeoes 29 OF 
The height of the wing transom is 28 feet 4 inches, which produces for ns ; 
Qs inches CHHOKHHHHC ODES CHO ERO CECH SERED ETH HT SAREDACERHOH HER HOS EES Ceerseerneneseedsboosseeenses 6 Se 
Total ...... 36 G6 36 
Length of the keel for tonnage .......+». - 149 0 
Multiplied by the extreme breadth ...... 49 8 
Product css » 7400 4 
Multiplied by half the extreme breadth .......... 24 10 





Divided by COSC SHOHCHEH HEH HTH HOKOVEREEHEHAHEGHEHHHHEOS 94)183774 Il 


Burthen in Tons according to the common rule......... 195595 


Tons. lbs. 
Tonnage 88 CUStOMATY .scccrcerevoesscoves 1955 119 
Real burthen CoORPoosetsapesedesonstehoesegsese 1614 1328 


Difference eceoteeseaees 340 1031 


From this we may observe, that the eighty-gun ship will not carry the tonnage she is rated 
for by 340 tons, 1031 lbs.; and by this we discern the impropriety of such a rule being made 
general, it being only applicable-to particular bodies. It will also be found by experiment, 
that all ships of war carry less tonnage than they: are rated for by the common rule, and mer- 
chant ships carry a great deal more, by reason of the former bodies being very sharp, and the 
latter ones very full. The body of the eighty-gun ship, widely as it differs, comes nearer to the 
tonnage cast by the common. rule than smaller ships; in which the proportionate difference is 
considerably more. We will now give another example in the : 
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CALCULATION of the TONNAGE of the AUDACIOUS, of SEVENTY-FOUR GUNS. 


Ft. In 

Length on the gun deck ....sssssssesscsseseeees 168 O 

Keel for tonnage .....cccccsssesssseeeve 138 O 

Breadth extreme ...ccccccsesceceees eoabeaasaewese 46 9 

Depth in hold ..,..scssseceseee aveevenees ven cece 19 9 

Launching draught of water ATONE sptnater: te 0 

baft....s00 » (1% 4 

Afore.....000e 20 6 

Load draught of water....... 

8 Abaft.....000- 21 6 
Tons. lbs. 
The weight of the ship at her launching draught of water .......000. 1509 678 
The weight of the furniture ....csccscesccceseeeces Seseues sig vseesio veaaas suaues 120 1500 
: Weight of the ship at her light-water mark .....scssssssssnerscsesecsees «© 1629 2178 
The weight of the ship at her load-water mark ......ssecesesseeeeees sees 2776 498 
From which deduct the weight at the light-water mark ........cceseees 1629 2178 
Real burthen ...ccccscccess 1146 560 


BY THE COMMON RULE, 


Keel for tonnage 138 feet, multiplied by extreme breadth 46 feet 9 inches, is equal to 6451 
feet 6 inches, which being multiplied by half the extreme breadth 23 feet 43 inches, is equal to 


150803 feet, and divided by 94, the quotient is 160434, the burthen in tons. 


Tons. ibs. 
Tonnage by the common rule as customary ........ oo rcececcoes soccccscees 1604 643 
Real burthen .......cosscsccssosvercotscevecseees ceo vevescercseneeecs eresece veces 1146 = 560 


Difference eoeceeeeooreeeeeseeoevetseodoe 458 83 


By which tt appears, that this ship does not carry the tonnage she is rated for by 458 tons 
83 Ibs., and so likewise will it be found in all similar bodies; and, the sharper the body the 
greater difference there will be in the tonnage. The bodies which increase upon the tonnage 
cast by the common rule, are very full, such as merchant ships in general: we shall therefore 
calculate the tonnage of a merchant ship both ways, in order that the student may see the great 
inaccuracy of the rule with respect to those bodies, as well as to ships of war, by which he will 
be further convinced of the errors that he is liable to fall into by adhering to the common rule. 


CALCULATIONS of the TONNAGE of an EAST-INDIAMAN. 


Ft. In. 
Suppose,—Length between the perpendiculars forward and aft.. 132 8 


Keel for tonnage ...ccccesccsocccsecccsccsseccceeses 105 
Breadth extreme ..........00 seswabavenseubes sccceesscccscenn 38 O 
Depth in hold ...ccccccccseccscccssccssessrssereccsccssessocee 16 0 
AfOre...cccccersesevcesene 7 10 
Abaft...ccccscsccscossesee “LI 10 


POLO svsivccccccecdcveccves 19 8 
Load draught of water eed ADait. foiscisrisescccieses 20 8 


Launching draught of water 
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Tons. 
The weight of the ship at her launching draught of water....... sovcvseveese 602 
The weight of the furniture . .......ccccscocosssceccecscereves sWaisesvenwsdeasics see 50 
Weight of the ship at her light-water mark ...... see vneeesesseess sab aveevenes oe «653 
The weight of the ship at her load-watcr mark ........scccscesessscccccovevsees 1637 


From which deduct the weight at her light-water mark ....ccosssssscssssvere 653 


Real burthen ....ccccccccscen seievenrvscee. ~984 


BY THE COMMON RULE. 
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(bs. 
2116 
124 


1670 


1070 


Keel for tonnage 105 feet, multiplied by the extreme breadth 38 feet, is equal to 3990 feet, 
which being multiplied by half the extreme breadth 19 feet, is equal to 75810 feet, and divided 


by 94, the quotient is 806 $%, the burthen in tons. 


Tons lbs. 


Real burthen .......sccesceseces devetucoes Leeesseeee 984 1670 


e@. 
Tonnage by the common rule as customary . 806 1096 


Difference sricccvevccesvscecevecs 178 574 


We now find that the East-Indiaman will carry 178 tons 574 Ibs. more than she is rated for 
by the common rule, which it plainly appears is in consequence of her body being formed so 
very full; and we shall now, in order to shew the great contrast there is between full and sharp 
bodies, with respect to their tonnage, calculate the burthen of a cutter, which will more strikingly 
shew the impropriety of the erroneous method practised for casting a ship’s tonnage. 


CALCULATION of the TONNAGE of a CUTTER. 


Ft. In. 


Suppose,—Length of the keel for tonnage .......eccceseceeees 58 O 
Breadth extreme ........sccccesccccensceccceccvevesees 29 O 
ts 
Launching draught of water sina eedon ans 
Abaft ... ..ccceee 9 8 
Load draught of water ....... BORE iesieeear: 
Abaft ......cccee 12 10 
Tons 
The weight of the cutter at her launching ...soocsssoveeeseee paodeupeaeneas 147 
The weight of the furniture .......scesrecsecsess idee saealew aes seannedeseens coves 9 
Weight of the cutter at her light-water mark ....... seveceevecsesesononees 156 


The weight of the cutter at her load-water Mark ..cccscocsesseerseceeeeree 2OG 
From which deduct the weight at her light-water mark .....cccccreeee 196 


Real burthen ..... sc dnigamieaeocelecees 110 


BY THE COMMON RULE. 


lbs. 

640 
199 
$39 


1970 
839 


1131 


Keel for tonnage 58 feet, multiplied by the extreme breadth 29 feet, is equal to 1682 feet, 
which, being multiplied by half the extreme breadth 14 feet 6 inches, 1s equal to 24389 feet, 


and divided by 94, the quotient is 259 43, the burthen in tons. 


Tons. ‘bs. 
Tonnage as Customary ...ccceeeseee seccecveresse 259 1024 
Real burthen ......cccccosscsosesees eissniiieters. TIVO. 2151 





Difference TYERUERVS ISLS 148 2133 
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Hence it is obvious that -no.dependance can be placed on: the common rules for the ascertain- 
ment of the true tonnage of vessels. Indeed we neither have, nor expect to have, any rule that 
shall be quite exact: because, the tonnage depends not only upon the cubical dimensions of 
the ship’s bottom, but also on the scantling of her whole frame, and, in short, on the weight 
of every thing which properly makes a part of the ship. We must therefore be contented with 
a rule that approximates nearly to the truth; and such are those which follow: 


RULES BY MR. PARKYNS, LATE OF HIS MAJESTY’S YARD, CHATHAM. 
Rute l. For sharp Ships, particularly those of the Royal Navy. 


1. Take the length on the gun-deck, from the rabbet of the stem to the rabbet of the stern- 
post, or between the perpendiculars. Then take #4 of this length, and call it neat ees Sor 
tonnage. 

2. To the extreme breadth add the length of the gun-deck, or length between the perpendi- 
culars; then take z; of this sum, and call it the depth for tonnage. 

3. Set up this depth from the limber strake; and, at that height, take a breadth also from 
out to outside of the plank at dead-flat, and another breadth between that and the limber 
strake ; add together the extreme breadth and these two breadths; take one-third of the sum, 
and call it the breadth for tonnage. 

4. Multiply the length for tonnage by the depth for tonnage, and the product by the breadth 
for tonnage, and divide by 49. The quotient will be the burthen in tons nearly. 


The following trials have been made to prove the accuracy of this rule: 


a cy a i 
Victory, of 100 guns... 2162 ... 1889 +... 1840 
Lonpon .. 90..... 1845 ... 41875 ... £41677 
ARROGANT. 74..... 1614 ... 4808 =... #£«21814 
DiapEM .. 64..... 1369 ... W114)... 965 
ApamantT . 50..... 1044 ... 870 ... 886 
Dotpoin.: 44..... 879 ... 987° & 758 
AMPHION.. 32..... 667 ... 554 ... 549 
DapongE.. 20..... - 499 =... 329 « 374 


Rure Il. For Ships of Burthen, or Commercial Ships, in general. 


1, Take the length of the lower deck, from the rabbet of the stem to the rabbet of the stern- 
post ; then take # of this-length, and call it the keel for tonnage. 

2. To the extreme breadth add the length of the lower deck; then take 34 of the sum, and 
call it the depth for tonnage. 

3. Set up this depth from the limber strake; and, at that height, take a breadth also from 
eut to outside of the plank at dead-flat. Take another at two-thirds of this height, and another 
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at one-third of the height. Add the extreme breadth and these three breadths together, and 


take one-fourth of the sum for the breadth for tonnage. 
4. Multiply the length for tonnage by the depth for tonnage, and the product by the breadth 
for tonnage, and divide by 36.6666 or 363, and the quotient will be the burthen in tons. 


The following trials, among many others, shew that this rule does not deviate far from truth. 


Tonnage by the ees er by a Par- Toms sialic ie 

or common rule. yns’s rule. ceived on board. 
Granby, East-India ship ..... 786 ... #421179 =~... #211979 
Nortuineton, East-Indiaship .. 676 ... 41053 +... #1064 
Union, acollie .......... 1938 ww in 266 ... 289 
Frienps’ Goopwitt, acollier ... 182 ... 954 ... Q77 


RULE BY A MERCHANT-BUILDER. 


The following is another method, which has been proposed by a merchant-builder, of Jong 
experience and high respectability, as much more correct than the common rule for the compu- 
tation of a ship’s tonnage. In explaining it, we shall take an example from two vessels, exactly 
of the same length, breadth, and depth, but different in bulk, one being very sharp and the 
other very flat, as exhibited in the annexed figures. 

Ruie.—Take the perpendi- 
cular height from the lower |/ fe. 7. 
part of the rabbet of the keel 
to the height of the load-wa- v|..-................. 
ter line DF; which we will |\ 
assume as 13 feet 11 inches. 
Then take the extreme breadth 
from out to outside of the plank 
of the bottom, at that height, 


which we shall call 29 feet 
5 inches; set up the first height, 13 feet 11 inches, forward on the stem and aft on the stern- 


post, and take the length at that height from the fore part of the rabbet on the stem to the aft 
part of the rabbet on the stern-post, or 105 feet 6 inches; from which subtract 2} inches to a 
foot, for the rake of the stern-post, for 13 feet 11 inches, which is 2 feet 1] inches; and three- 
fifths of 29 feet 5 inches, the extreme breadth, for the rake of the stem = 17 feet 7 inches; add 
both together = 20 feet 6 inches, and subtract it from_105 feet 6 inches, leaves for the length 
of keel for tonnage 85 feet. 

Take the length of the curve AD from the lower part of the rabbet of the keel to the load- 
water line (suppose 21 feet 3 inches), and, dividing it into three equal parts, take one of those 
parts (7 feet 1 inch) in your compasses; then, placing one foot at A, the middle line of the 
keel at the garboard strake, sweep a small arch B. Again, setting one foot at D, sweep a similar 
arch at C. Between these arches lay off, in a straight line, one-third of the length AD, viz. 
the distance BC, 7 feet 1 inch. Then will AB, BC, and CD, be respectively equal. Now 
draw the lines CE, BE, which will form three triangles: calculate the superficial feet in each of 


—- 


ee ee re 





5 a 
45 20 feet ~ 25 
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these triangles, by multiplying the base by half the perpendicular (47 feet 9 inches, 44 feet 
3 inches, and 46 fect 14 inch); add the results together, and the sum will be found = 138 feet 
14 inch. Multiply this sum by 2 (it being only the superticial feet of one half of the section), 
and the product will be 276 feet 3 inches, the superficial content of the area of the vessel to 
the height of the load-water line; then multiply 276 feet 3 inches by 85 feet, the length of 
keel, and the product will be = 23481; dividing this by 643, the weight of a cubic foot of sea 
water, we gain 364+ for the tonnage or burthen of a vessel of the description of figure 1, which 
is a very sharp one. 

Again, let us proceed to figure 2, in the same manner.—Distance between A and D, on the 
curve of the body, 26 feet; one third of which is 8 feet 8 inches. Form three triangles, as 
above, making the shortest side of each 8 feet 8 inches; then compute their superficial area, 
viz. 66 feet 5.4 inches, 71 feet 6 inches, and 64 feet 3.4 inches ; which, added together, make 
202 feet 23 inches; this, multiplied by 2, produces 404 feet 53 inches; the product again by 
85, the length of the keel, = 34375 feet, which, divided by 642, gives 534, very nearly, for 
the tons burthen of a vessel of the description of figure 2, which is a very flat one. 

These vessels, by the established method, both measure alike, 390 tons; and it is an expe- 
rienced fact, that the one will not carry so much, and the other a great deal more. 

The present method is not given as perfectly exact, but as much nearer the real burthen of 
vessels than the old one: nor is it probable that any one method or common rule will be found 
that will measure all descriptions of vessels exactly ; and the tonnage of vessels depends, in some 
degree, on the weight and seantling of the wood they arc built of. For instance, an Archangel 
vessel, built of fir, will carry considerably more than another, of the same plan in every respect, 
built at the [Tavannah of live oak. Again, some vessels have a very finc body aft and forward ; 
others are very full. It is sufficient, therefore, to say, that all the essential dimensions, the 
length, breadth, depth, and capacity, are considered by this method as equal operators in com- 
puting the tonnage; and as, in many vesscls, of the same length and breadth, some are two 
and three feet higher ‘than others of the same measurement according to the established method, 
they would by this be considerably augmented ; and, with regard to vessels of the same length, 
breadth, and depth, but of different capacity, the two sections above delineated fully shew that 
there must be a considerable difference in their burthen ; and that there is, there are few vessels 
but what sufficiently demonstrate. 

The method itself is very plain and obvious: nothing morc is required to be done in dock, 
or on the ground, or wherever the vessel is, but to take the length, breadth, the perpendicular 
height of the load-water linc, and the girt from the middle line of the keel at the lower part of 
the garboard strake to the load-water line; all the rest may be done in ten minutes on paper, 
as we have shewn. ' | 


THE GENERAL RULE FOR CALCULATING THE LOADING OF COLLIERS 1s as follows: 


From the length of the keel subtract six or seven feet for the dead stowage fore and aft ; 
multiply the remainder by the breadth of the frame, and that product by the depth of water 
the ship draws when loaded ; divide this by 96, and you will have the number of London chal- 
drons the ship will carry. 
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We shall now subjoin the following 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD OF FINDING THE TONNAGE OF A SHIP. 


Construct an“accurate model, agreeably to the draught of the proposed ship, to a scale of 
about one fourth of an inch to a foot, and let the light and load water lines be marked on it. 
Then put the model in water, and load it until the surface of the water is exactly at the light- 
water line ; and let it be suspended until the water drains off, and then weighed. Now, since 
the weights of similar bodies are in the triplicate ratio, or as the cubes, of their homologous 
dimensions, the weight of the ship when light is, therefore, equal to the product of the cube 
of the number of times the ship exceeds the model by the weight of the model, which is to be 
reduced to tons. Hence, if the model is constructed to a quarter of an inch scale, multiply 
the weight of the model by the cube of 48* ui 110592, which will give the weight of the ship. 
If the multiplier be ounces, the product will be ounces; if pounds, it will be pounds ; and is to 


be reduced to tons accordingly. 
ExaMPLeE.—Suppose the weight of a model to be 30 Ibs. or 480 oz. 


The cube of 48 ....... 110592 
Multiplied by......... 30 Ibs, or 480 oz. 
Produces ............ 3317760 Ibs. = 1481 tons 320 Ibs. 


The operation may be considerably abridged by logarithms, thus: 
If the weight be expressed in ounces, then, to the constant logarithm 0.4893557 add the loga- 
rithm of the weight of the model in. ounces ; and the'sum will be the logarithm of the weight of 


the ship in tons. 
Exampre.—To the constant logarithm .......... 0.4893557 + 


Add the logarithm of 480 (ounces)... 2.6812412 
Produces the logarithm of 1481.2 nearly ; 3.1705969 





Again, the model is to be loaded: until the surface of the water coincides with the load-water 
line. Now, the model being weighed, the weight ofthe ship is to be found by the preceding 
rule: then, the difference between the weights of the ship when light and loaded is the tonnage 


required. 
————— EEOC ——— 

METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING A SCALE OF SOLIDITY, 

By which may be ascertained the quantity of water displaced at any given draught, and the 
weight required to bring the ship down to any draught of water proposed. 


In order to construct this scale for any ship, it is requisite, in the first instance, to calculate 
the quantity of water displaced by the bottom below each water line and by the keel, in the 


* One fourth of an inch being equal to 5, of a foot. ae 
+ The constant logarithm is found by subtracting the logarithm of 35840, the number of ounces in a ton, from the 


logarithm of the cube of 48, or-110592. — 
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manner that we have heretofore shewn for the eighty-gun ship; for which ship, as the areas of 
her several water lines are already computed, a scale of solidity may be readily constructed as 
follows . 

Construct a scale of equal parts, to represent tons, as the scale so marked in Plate H.; and 
another to represent feet and inches, as that below it. ‘The larger these scales the more exact 
will be the performance. 

Draw the line AH, limited at A, but continued at pleasure towards H. At A draw the per- 
pendicular AG. Then set off AB, equal to the depth of the keel, two feet three inches; and 
at B draw a line, parallel to AH, which will represent the upper edge of the keel. Next set off 
the distance, four feet one inch, from the upper edge of the keel, for the fifth or lower water 
line C; and, in like manner, lay off the other water lines ID, E, F, G, as shewn on the plate. 

Now form a table, similar to that annexed, from the calculations already made. 

The manner of filling up the first column of this table requires little explanation; since it is 
obtained merely by first inserting the depth of the keel and false keel, and adding, successively, 
the distance of each water line, as shewn. 

The second column is obtained, by first taking, from the foregoing calculations, the cubical 
contents of the keel, both abaft and afore @. These will be found, when added, to be 599 and 
a fraction, as shewn in the table. 

In the same manner, add together the cubical feet, aft and forward, contained between the 
fifth or lower water line and keel; add the sum to the former, and the whole will be 9147 feet 
” inches, the displacement at C or the fifth water line. 

Again, find the mean area, or half the sum, of the fifth and fourth water lines (4592.28) ; 
multiply it by the distance between the watcr lines (4 feet 1 inch), and add the product to the 
former. The sum will be 27899.2, the displacement at D, or the fourth water line. 

In like manner, find the mean area of the fourth and third water lines, and multiply it by the 
distance between. Add the product to the former, and it will produce 51655.6, the displace- 
ment at E, or the third water line. Thus proceed with the rest. 

The third column is to be filled up by multiplying each line of the second column by the 
weight of a cubical foot of sea water (642 Ibs.), and dividing the product by the number of 
pounds in a ton; which will, of course, give the weight in tons and pounds, as in the Table. 


old edadiettetinnaaremammacthtatennnannddbenneinaiteamnrannsunmamnerammmapn namin a 2a aa og-anetheanaat ane eee Dagecacc a nn rn Sa re ern ho Para 





| Water Lines, &c. Height. Water + displaced in 
Ft. In. Cubic Feet. Jons. lbs. 
Keel and False Keel ........sesccsssssesscesccccneeees 2 3=B)...... 599 03] ...17 522 
Between the Keel and the Fifth Water Line secel EY “Deteeesbeeee 8548 63) .245 1911 
Sum...f 6 4=C|]....9147 7 | .262 1995 
Between theeFifth and Fourth Water Lines ..... ree rere er 18751 7 |.538 1908 
Sum...| 10 5=Dj}...27899 21{.801 1730 
Between the Fourth and Third Water Lines ...J 4 1...... |e. 23756 4 | .660 1859 
Sum...| 14 G=E]...51655 6 | 1484 1162 
| Between the Third and Second Water Lines ...J 4 Ls... feos. 28069 103] .806 1550 
| Sum...| 18 7 F...79725 421 2291 480 
Between the Second and Load Water Lines ...[ 4 1...... Joo. 31451 102%} .903 1994 


Sum...| 22. 8=G| 111177 231.3195 240 
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Now set off the tonnages upon their corresponding water lines, &c. from the above table, 
thus: Upon the line B, representing the upper edge of the keel, set off from the perpendicular 
AG 17 tons 522 Ibs. taken from the scale of tons, equal to Bb. Upon the line C, or lower 
water line, set off 262 tons 1995 lbs. equal to Cc. Upon the line D, or fourth water line, set 
off 801 tons 1730 Ibs. equal to Dd. In like manner, set off the other tonnages upon their 
corresponding water lines. Then, through the points Ab cde fg draw the curve Ag, which 
will represent the solidity of displacement at any given height. 

For example; the weight of the hull, when launched, is, by the estimate, 1385 tons 433 lbs. 
Take, therefore, this quantity from the scale of tons, and set it off from the perpendicular line 
AG along the line AH, or base; whence raise the perpendicular IK to intersect the curve of 
displacement. The depth we find by the scale to be 14 feet 3 inches, nearly, which will be 
the ship’s launching draught of water in the middle of her length. By calculating the displace- 
ment of 1385 tons 433 Ibs. the launching draught of water will be found to be 11 feet 9 inches 
forward and 16 feet 9 inches abaft, or nearly so (as may be seen by the ticked line in the sheer- 
draught), the mean of which is 14 feet 3 inches also. 

Again, we find, by the estimate, that the ship, with her furniture, displaces 1580 tons 1153 Ibs. 
at her light-water mark. Take 1580 tons 1153 Ibs. from the scale of tons, set it off as before, 
and raise the perpendicular ILM to intersect the curve of displacement. 

Then raise a perpendicular from the line AH to intersect the load-water line at g, and it will 
be the utmost limit of the quantity of water, expressed in tons, displaced by the bottom of the 
ship when she is brought down to her load-water line. But, to complete the figure, Iect MII be 
divided into a scale of tons, taken from the tonnage scale below, beginning at H; and, like- 
wise, Lg beginning at L. 

Now it is evident, from what has been already said, that, if the number of cubic feet of water 
which the ship displaces when light, or, which is the same, the number of cubic feet below the 
light-water line, be subtracted from the number of cubic feet contained in the bottom below 
the load-water line, the quotient will be the real burthen or tonnage.—Any other case to which 
this scale may be applied is obvious.—Let it be required to find the aumber of cubic feet dis- 
placed when the draught of water is 16 feet 6 inches, and the number of auunones tons re- 
quired to bring her down to her load-water line: 

Take 16 feet 6 inches from the scale of feet, and set it off upon the perpendiculars AG, and 
Hg, above the line AH, and draw an horizontal line through those spots, intersecting the 
curve of displacement at O. Take the distance NO, in the horizortal line, and apply it on the 
tonnage scale; it will measure 1843 tons 399 Ibs. the displacement answerable to that draught 
of water: and, the measurement OP, applied to the tonnage scale, will give 1351 tons 2081 Ibs. 
the additional weight necessary to bring her down to the load-water line. 

Let us now suppose the ship, at her light draught of water, to receive on board a weight of 
962 tons 1443 lbs. Take in the compasses 262 tons 1443 Ibs. and set it off on the lines AH 
and Gg, to the right of the line LM. Through those points the line OO will cut the scale of 
tons on MH at 1351 tons 2081 Ibs. the additional weight required to load the ship to the load 
water line. It will likewise cut the scale on the line Lg at 262 tons 1443 lbs. the weight re 
ceived on board; and the perpendicular will shew the draught with that additional weight 
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If the draught of water be required, corresponding to any given weight intended to be put on 


board, it may be known as follows : 
Find the given number of tons, suppose 1075, in the scale on the line Lg,  sheidiail which 


draw a line perpendicular to the base A H; then, at the intersection of this perpendicular with 
the curve of displacement, as at S, draw an horizontal line. Now the perpendicular distance 
between the base line A H and intersection at S being applied on the scale of feet, will give 20 
feet 6 inches, the draught of water required. 


§ 4. METHODS OF FINDING THE CENTRES OF DISPLACEMENT AND GRAVITY. 


Tavinc now sufficiently treated upon the displacement of a vessel, it remains to point out the 
means of finding the centre of displacement and gravity. 

The.centre of gravity of a ship, supposed homogeneous, and floating at rest in the water, 
without inclination, is in a vertical section, passing through the keel, and dividing the ship into 
two equal and similar parts, at a certain distance from the stern and altitude above the 
keel. 

In order to ascertain the centre of displacement, or centre of gravity of the immersed part 
of a ship’s bottom, in a state of rest, we begin by determining the centre of gravity ofa 
horizontal section of the ship at the load water line: and, as the two sides are equal and similar, 
the middle line may be considered as the axis of the equilibrium, in which the centre of gravity 
of that surface is to be found. 

Secondly, as the sides of that surface are formed by curves, the breadths must be severally 
taken by ordinates placed equally distant from, and so near to, each other, that the curve in- 
tercepted between every two of them may be considered as a straight line; which will be suf- 
ficiently exact for practice. 

Thirdly, These ordinates will divide the surface into a number of parallelograms at the spaces 
between the frames 32, 28, 24, 20, &c. which may be considered as such, on account of their 
being placed so near to each other. Now, it is plain, that the centre of gravity of the paralle- 
lograin between timber (5) and timber D, (see the Draught, plate 1,) supposing the whole 
breadth of the plan, would intersect the middle line at @, and it will be so with the rest. 
Therefore, the centres of gravity of all the parallelograms will form a system distributed on the 
middle line. 

And, fourthly, to find the centre of gravity of the system, in respect to the aftside of the 
rudder, which is assumed for the first term of the momenta; we must multiply the surface of 
each parallelogram by the distance of its centre of gravity from the aft side of the rudder : and 
thus having the sun of all the momenta, we may divide that sum by the sum of the surfaces 
of all the parallelograms, or by the whole area of the load water line, and the quotient will be 
the centre of gravity from the aftside of the rudder, the axis of the momenta. 
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But we may abbreviate the operation, having previously obtained the area of the whole surface 
made by the load water line, by the method which follows. 

First, Divide the whole length into several equal parts, as at the timbers 32, 28, &c. 

But, as this has already been done, for the purpose of finding the displacement, proceed— 
Secondly, to measure all the ordinates and add them together, excepting the first and last, of 
which, as before, only one half must be taken. 

Thirdly, Multiply the sum by the distance betwixt the ordinates, and the product will be the 
area of each section. 

The second particular to be obtained is the sum of the momenta of all the elementary parts 
of the surface ; by multiplying the length of each ordinate into its distance from the axis of the 
momenta or first ordinate ; then take the sum of all these products, and, by multiplying this 
sum by the distance between the ordinates will be produced the sum of all the momenta of the 
elementary parts of the surface ; which, divided by the sum of the ordinates, will quote the 
distance of the centre of gravity of the whole surface from the axis of the momenta. 

Lastly, the areas of the several planes, or surfaces, and their momenta being found, divide the 
one by the other, and the quotient will be the distance of the centre of gravity of the whole 
section from the aftside of the rudder. 


OPERATION 
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OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE LOAD WATER LINE. 
To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane = To find the Centreof Gravity of the Plane afore 


between 32 and Q, from 32 its first Ordinate. Q, from Q its first Ordinate. 
Ordin. Feet. Inc. Distant Producii ; Feet. Inc, 
Half of 32 is 20 9 = From 32. : Half of Q is 21 10 
Wholeof 28 ... 45 Omultiplied by 1 = 45 O Whole of R ... 41 10 multiplied by 1 = 41 10 
D4 ee AT A cseceeresserene 2 = 94 8B S ose 39 bt ceccvevsecssensene 2 == 78 8B 
20 6 48 6 vrrseeresee 3 = 145 0 1? 40960 Visite 6 ee l0e: S 
16 is 49 0 Cane bea ee 4. = 196 0 U eee 31 10 eeet88 @eseaenones eoaese 4. — 127 4. 
12 eee 49 3 Conccesegnecsse 5 — 246 3 WW cat 25 8 ree rT rrr 5 — 128 4. 
8 een 49 5 soccesceee eocee 6 — 296 6 X cern 17 6 Se On Teena 6 = 105 oO 
4. eee 49 8 eeoceee eoeceace 7 =— 347 8 Y eh q7 O a Paine ns siaursietaviie 7 = 49 O 
(5) re 49 8 <8 Seeerseveele 8 = 397 4 Half of Stem eee O 10 e@e@eveveen eee eeeeen 8 — 6 8 
GBD vee 49 8 cacencccncccess 9 = 447 O 
D 1... 49 8 ccccccccceseeee 10 = 496 8 Sum ... 221 11 Sum ... 645 1 
H ... 49 2 seccccscccseeee 11 == 540 10 Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 8j 
M eee 48 O eeeooceosvsseeese o@e@ 12 — 576 O e 
i“ Divide by sum of Ordinates 221.11  ... 1760 113 
Half of Q eee 2) 10 eveeseseeeeeg eee 13 —_— 283 10 jj . 
sulin pumuers Sure eee eh lS: 2 Distance Rane ND eee ar 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 10 11 ai sas 
the rudder .......... ieudecuegeceaees ..(add) 167 33 
Divide by sum of Ordinates 626.11 44902 1! 
Centre of Gravity of the knee beforethe Stem O 7 


Centre of Gravity  ......... ah 94 
Distance of ordinate 32 from the aftside of | 


Distance of the centre of gravity of th ‘ti 
the rudder ..cccocccssssesssseee (add) 25 4, ec g y e section 


of the knee from the aftside of the rudder 189 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 96 113 





lo find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane cheat dhe meted Planes aad Ghee 


abaft 32, from 39 its first Ordinate. 


Ordin. Feet. Inc. Distant Momenta. 
Half of 39 is O11 Srom 39, Products. 
Whole of 38 ... 15 4 multiplied by 1 = 15 4 ag 
. 37 26 8 P y o= 53 4 «x» The areas are found by multiplying the sum of the 
36 ae Bee cee cee, $= 98 6 ordinates by the distance between; as, for the midship 
35 36 4 ie plane, 626 ft. 11 inc. by 10 ft. 1linc. which produces 
$4... 38 6 5 = 192 6 6843, ft. 10 ine. 
SS 504 AO 2 eicees ei eees saegss. Oe= 241---0 Areas.—Of the midship plane, 6843 ft. 10 inc. 
Half of 32 eee 20 9 eoncece Coccecorses 7 — 145 3 6843 10 x by Q7 114 its Momentum, — 663780 62 
Sum ... 211 6 Sum 801 3 Area of the after plane 577 24, 


577 2% x by 17 10 itsmomentum, = 10293 5 
Area of the fore plane 605 6 
605 6 x by 175 23 its momentum = 106073 71 


Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 83 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 2116 ......... 2432 4 


Centre of Gravity ......-c000 11 6 . Area of the rudder 11 72 
Distance of Ordinate 39 from the aftside of 11 74 x by 2 101 its momentum = 33° 43 
the rudder e@@eeneeane @eeseneseeeeosveene (add) 6 4 Area of the knee 2 OF 


2 05 x by 189 82 its momentum = 381 42 








Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 17 10 | 


° 56 Z 
The distance of the centre of gravity of oon pe aon repent oenae. a 
the sectiun of the rudder and stern post from 
the aft part of the rudder is ......ssseceseevene 2 10} Now 780561 4} divided by 8040 2 gives 97 feet O02 
a This is found as the centre of gravity of any other inches, the distance of the centre of gravity of the whole 
regular figure, by the intersection of its diagonals. Sce the section of the load water line trom the aftside of the 


Hafi Breadth Plan of the 80 gun ship. rudder. 
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OF DISPLACEMENT, &C. 


OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE SECOND WATER LINE. 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 


between 32 and Q, from 32 its first Ordinate. 


Half of 32. is 17. 1 rae Products. 
Whole of 28 ... 41 3 multiplied by 1 = 41 3 
24 nay AM CO ascetaiseasiwen oe 2 == 89 O 

OO 200 -4AG- JS avccuncesescswes »§ 3$ = 1388 VY 

16... 47 1 (ietvdeescescecs “Go 2 168. 4 

We ie A OF <eehsteativisaseess: 0° -237- 11 

O wc AT TO) cases eeecicuwes .- 6 = 287 O 

Ae aye 4® (OO wisesdsiviesssieed. 2 = 356° 0 

(5) coe 48 0 veeeeeee sesessecee 8 == 384 O 

a. tir 48 0 ’ctnrstaens 0 457° 0 

DD hie AT + WB aseienhoeansens 10 = 476 8 

Hoke 40 (2 strnsiinweseivee LE = SITE 10 

ING ete 4S: . SAL “weteasenss eowexees 12 = 544 O 

Half of Q@ 2... 20 2D ccocserees sessovee 13 == 262 2 
Sum... 596 2 Sum ... 3935 11 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 10 11 
Divide by sum of Ordinates 596 2 ......... 42067 1 
Centre of Gravity ........6. swe, 72, OF 

Distance of Ordinate 32 from the aftside of 

the rudder .......sceceseees sivteveeeas(Gdd) 25. O% 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 97 3 


ae 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane abaft 


39, from 39 its first Ordinate. 





Walf of 39 is O 10} 
Whole of 38... 5 2 multiplied by 1 = 5 2 
B37 soe LL 8B cccccccccccceeesere 2 =z 23 4 
BG 40 Ly 6 asusesautectscesen SO == SS: <O 
B35 on D3 vocnceccveccceeres ~4=> 93 4 
3A see 27 10 ccccccssersvecseeee D = 1399 2 
33 sev BL 8 cccvccvccsesesoesee G = 190 O 
Half of 32 .6 17 4 seeseee eseoee 7 T= 121 4 
Sum ... 135 6} Sum ... 625 4 


Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 8} 


Divide by sum of Ordinates, 135 6} ...... 1706 74 
Centre of Gravity w.osseseeee 12 7 
Distance of ordinate 39 from the aftside of 


the rudder ...cccsecssaceees ssvindessesces (Qa) 2 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 18 9 





Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 
of the rudder and stern post from the aft- 
nart of the rudder CORSE E COREE SEL EDETeDeES eoveve 





To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
before Q from Q its first Ordinate. 


Feet. Ine. Distant 
Half of Q is 20 2 from Q. Products. 
Whole of R ... 37 8 multiplied by 1 = 37 8 
D: ave Od: S akbitiswiieeanece 2 == 69) “4 
DP coe GO! OE edie jase ace Oo se OL 59 
Wy ese... 60: des teccetaadsctuce 4 = 100 O 
IW gg: AS! “A. dav eees ere we Ss OF 8 
Me hes TOL “DQ -aancrcsaneetecas . 6= G61 O 
Half of YY... O 9 4... Peat eesd oe Tom $5 8 








Sum ... 177 4 Sum ... 456 8 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 83 


ere ee 


Divide by sum of Ordinates, 177.4% ... 1246 3 





Centre of Gravity .....ceeeeeeees 7 of 
Distance of Ordinate Q from aftside of the 
rudder Ned buescuateabewedines aeaeentene dad) 107 lt 


Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 174 2 


Centre of Gravity of the knee before Y is ..... 1 0 
Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 
of the knee from the aftside of the rudder 187 2 


Areas of the several Planes and their 
Momenta. 


Arcas.—Of the midship plane, 6508 ft. 2 inc. 
6508 2 x by 97 3, its momentum = 632919 2% 
Arca of the after plane 369 11 
369 11 xX by 18 9 itsmomentum = 
Area of the fore plane 483 113 
483 112 x by 174 2 its momentum = 84292 7 
Area of the rudder and post 10 94 
10 9% x by 2 10} itsmomentum = 


Area of the knee 3 0 
30 x by 1872 its momentum = 561 6 


6935 114 


30 11¢ 


Sum of Momenta 724740 23 





7375 10 Sum 








Now 724740 2} divided by 7375 10 gives 98 feet 3} 
inches, the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
whole section of the second water line from the aftside 
of the rudder. 


2283 
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OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE THIRD WATER LINE. 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
before Q, from 32 its first Ordinate. 


Feet. Inc. Distant 











Ordiu. 
Half of 32is 11 2 from 32, Products 
Whole of 28 ... 33 O multiplied by 1 = 33 O 
24 see 3B 10 cevcccevee eeccese oe 37. 8B 
ZO woe 4h 8 cvcccccccscccees »- 3 =125 O 
V6 see 43 0 iiccccccrcscvocre 4 == 172 O 
1D cee 43 S sevccccovccsccvee SF = 2IS 4 
B cee Sh 2 veneer ccccovconne GO = 265 O 
Ace 44 4 icccccccrvcovccee % == 310 4 
(5) soe 44 4 ciescceccssevenee 8 == 354 8 
CD coe 4 4 ceccccceccccccene FY == 399 O 
D re 44 2 cecccoccrccscsces 10 == 441 8 
He .ce 43 2 nconcccvcsecsasse 11 == 474 10 
M oe. 40 6 ccccscccveseccnes 12 == 486 0 
Half of Q so 16 8 cccoesscsecsoenee 13 == 216 8 
Sum ... 533 0 Sum .... 3574 2 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 10 11 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 533 O 100. 39018 O 
Centre of Gravity ...ccccscssssees 73° 24 
Distance of Ordinate 32 from the aftside of 
the rudder ....ccccsccocccccscevcsevveee (AGU) 25 2 
Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 98 42 





To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane abaft 
32, from 39 its first Ordinate. 


Ordin. Distant 








Half of 39 is 010 from 32, Products, 
Whole of 38 .... 2 11 multiphied by 1 = 2 II 
OT ses. (OD “SS aecesiseveconsces 2= 10 8 
SG ice: Bo Me ctetsccsessvcacie. 1S == “25° 20 
B35 se 11 6 cscscccccccccccee 4 = 46 O 
34 ooo 15 O ccccccccvccssocee FW = FT5H O 
33 vee 18 8 sccccecccscccsssn GC == 112 O 
Half Of 232) 260: 11 2D. ssistsiccsccies: FS 78: 2 
Sum ... 73 9 Sum .... 349 9 


Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 83} 


Divide by sum of Ordinates 73 9 .....ccce. 954 6 


Centre of Gravity scocccccocssscccsceee 12 LIE 
Distance of Ordinate 39 from the aftside of 


the rudder SeHeeheseovessoeeeessoseceg ese (add) 6 12 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 19 QZ 





Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section of the 
radder and stern post from the aftside of the rudder 
is 2 10% 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
between 32 and Q, from Q its first Ordinate. 


Ordin. Feet. Inc. Distant 








Half of Q is 16 8 from Q: Products, 
Whole of R.... 30 4 multiplied by 1 = 30 4 
Soo. 26D srerscees piisusee, 2S) BS-6 

Dee 22. 0 esesesinsns wus 8S = 66.0 

UD sce 1G G6 cccscensccesens . 4= 66 O 

WW. sea. D0 susccdacicces cocee JF == 49 2 

Half of XX oo. 0 9D ssstecvrevevees » Gm 4 6 
Sum ... 122 10 Sum ... 269 6 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 84 





Divide by sum of the Ordinates 122 10 ....... 735 6 





Centre of Gravity ...cecscsceseees 5 112 
Distance of Ordinate Q from aftside of the 
rudder eeseseeeestevseetsa eoeogseoeceogeeee cen (add) 167 li 


Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 173 1 


Centre of Gravity of the Knee before X is ..... 1 7 
Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 

of the Knee and Stern before the aftside of 

the rudder cirerscccrecsscccscsssvceevevvesessesee 185 OF 


Areas of the several Planes and their 
Momenta. 


Areas.— Of the midship plane 5818 7 
5818 7 x by 98 44, its momentum = 572403 1 
Area of the after plane 201 33 


201 34 x by 19 Of, its momentum = 3836 8 
Area of the fore plane 341 5% 
341 53 x by 173 1, its momentum = 59104 45 
Area of the rudder and post 10 | 
101 x by 2 10}, its momentum = 28 11} 
Area of the Stem and Knee, 4 42 
44:x by 185 0%, its momentum = 809 5¢ 





6375 9% Sum: Sam of Momenta 636182 7 





Now 636182 7 divided by 6375 9¢ gives 99 feet 92 
inches, the distance of the Centre of Gravity of the 
whole section of the third water line from the aftside 
of the rudder. 
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OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE FOURTH WATER LINE. 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
between 32 and Q, from 32 its first Ordinate. 


Oritin, feet, ine. Distant De ayez 


Half of 32 is 5 10 from 32. 

Whole of 28... 21 8 multiplied by 1 = 21 8 
D4 ses BO) AD ve sacnscedsenees 2= 60 8 
ZO oe 35 2 cecconse cococeee 3 = 105 G 
1G wee 37 LO ceccccscccccccee & = 151 4 
12 see BD FB cevvevreeee cocee 5 = 196 FY 
B see 4D O aeveees cocsoenes GO = 240 O 
4 vee 40D ceesecccccvcenss 7 == 281 2 
(S)isse MOL 72! sarod scnedesues 8 = 321 4 
Cs BO: Owes cal ecituccens 9 = 361 6 
D wee 39 § vesccccssesorses 10 == 396 8 
Hou. 38 3 scccvsccseseeeee 11 = 420 9 
MM... 33 8 secveccccccoceee 12 = 404 O 

Half of Qies. 12 (0 saaccnivecues, 13° =-156 0 





Sum ... 454 2 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 10 11 


Divide by sum of Ordinates, 454 2 ...... 34025 5 


Centre of Gravity eeeeeve seg 8029 220 74 Il 
Distance of Ordinate 32 from aftside of the 
TUCCEL ccerccccccccccccccccosccsecsscees (GU) 25 1 


Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 100 0 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane abaft 


32, from 39 its first Ordinate. 


Ordin. Jeet. inc. 


Hlalf of 39 is O 92 : Products. 


Whole of 38 ... 1 10 multiplied by 1 = 1 10 
371 teua. D>  D eseeertssseense 2 = 6 4 
$66. -@ 2 Netti 8 =: 12-6 
SS ex “So (1B iecicseseisivinns, @ SS 22S 
She (OT: “Oo scstidicescasdice Oe: OF 6 
BB nce 14 BD  cvovcccccvessce 6 = 85 O 
Half of 32 0. 5 10) sessesserseoseee 7 == 40 10 





Sum... 206 8 
2 83 


Sum ... 43 I¢ 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 





Divide by sum of Ordinates, 43 13 .....00 * 563 11 


Centre of Gravity ....cscccsece 13 0% 
Distance of Ordinate 39 from the aftside of 
the rudder ..ccocerccccecee eccccssscces (add) 6 1 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 19 14 
Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the 
section of the rudder and stern post from 


the aftside of the rudder is Sea aeeeeegenseed 2 103 


Sum ... 3116 10 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
before Q, from Q its first Ordinate. 








Ordin. fect. ine. Distant 
Half of @ is 12 0 fromag, Products. 
Whole of RR... 20 6 multiplied by 1 = 20 6 
S we lO 2 sscisvans stevacecse 2 = BS °G 
T eee 12 O @eeeeseeeeaevesseeesece 3 _— 36 () 
U eve 7 O ebeeovevts @seeenegeecee 4. — 28 O 
Half of W eee O Q @euaeeepeton ee eeee2eeed 5 — 3 YQ 
Sum ... 69 O Sum... 121 9 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 8} 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 69 O .......e000 332 3 
Centre of Gravity o..cccccccceceees 4 95 
Distance of Ordinate Q before the aftside of 
the rudder ........ pi edenweeeseleas secere (QGA) 167 0} 


Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 171) LOZ 


Centre of Gravity of the Knee before W is 2 0 
Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 

of the Stem and Knce before the aftside of 

the: Udder 1S: sissseied sen eessenseaseencvtsvegecs: 182° 7} 


Areas of the several Planes and their 
Momenta. 


Areas.—Of the midship plane 4958 0 


4958 O x by 100 O, its momentum = 495800 0 
Area of the after plane 117 83 


117 8% x by 19 14, its momentum = 
Area of the fore plane 188 33 
188 32 x by 171 104, itsmomentum = $2362 3] 
Area of rudder and post 9 4 
9 4 x by 2 10}, itsmomentum = 26 10 
Area of stem and knee 5 101% 
5 10% x by 182 73, itsmomentum = 1073 0, 


2255 6 


EE gE 


Sum of Momenta 531517 8 


BEETS Ss 


5279 2} Sum. 


Smead 


Now 531517 8 divided by 5279 23 gives 100 feet 8; 
inches, the distance of the Centre of Gravity of the 
whole section of the fourth water line from the aft side 
of the rudder. - 


Gg 
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OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE FIFTH WATER LINE, 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
between 32 and Q, from 33 its first Ordinate. 





Half of 32. is ao "8 ; pean a eneel 
Whole of 28 ... 10 4 multiplied by | = 10 4 
Oh asa 1. OO etivesreussers. 2 34°00 
20 aes 25. A Sees wae ytielea’e 3 = 76 O 
16: sxe. SO. Wi Aivastaieiesteses. “4 Se 12). 4 
12) wae. B92: (0. Ssxatiavissiiein O SS 162.6 
Stee OS) ~ 8 aeceeves seawaares 6 = 202 0 
este Ok Ob vesneevewawneesce 7 = 240 4 
(5) wes Ob: 7h canter tix. Se OTe B 
CD vce BH 4 ceorencccrecceeee Y = JOO O 
DY he GS Ae Peseta ceaaven oe 10 = 333 4 
Eb 55h 29. TO eehvasiwesieas ace Tl cs 328 2 
Mosc 22” °8: daicciws seeecsieeu 12 = 272 O 
Half of =. Qo... GO eaveoveseees pie. AG SS: FB: 30 
Sum ... 346 8 Sum ... 2441 8 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 10 11 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 346 8 ..... « 26655 O 
Centre of Gravity .........+e. 76 102 
Distance of Ordinate 32 from the aftside of 
the rudder ..cccccocssccsvsccsccesseee (Add) 25 0 
Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 101 102 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane abaft 
32 from 39 its first Ordinate. 


Ordin. feet. inc. Distant Products 


Half of 39 is O 9 from 39. 
Whole of 38... 1 6 multiplied by 1 
ST wae 2 OO sevcsevvecsvvcevinns: 2 

SG ess, 2. “As codewsscdsscascesarea. 0 

35 cee 3 O icccvccacecccscesess 4 == O 

SA cee 3 10 csvcccsccccvctcccses 5§5=19 2 
= 0 

= 8 











33 ee0e 4 8 eeeoeeseeaeSeeeeeeets 6 28 

Half of 32 eoe 2 8 COO Coe ceerseneeeeeses 7 18 
Sum ... 20 9 Sum... 90 4 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 8} 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 20 9 .......004 246 6 
Centre of Gravity ..ccccecscsscceeee 11 10% 


Distance of Ordinate 39 from the aftside of 
the rudder eeeeee seveeoesensegseeseenen tee (add) 6 O 





Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 





Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 
of the rudder and stern post from the aftside 
Of the rudder cecccsccecrsevveccccscceceessoverees Pe gt 


To find the Centre of Gravity of the Plane 
before Q, from Q its first Ordinate. 














Ordin. fect. inc. Distant 
Half of Q is 6 0 from 39,7 roducts. 
Whole of R .. 9 1 multiplied by 1 = 9 1 
S eee 5 8 Cveeaeereseeetaeeeeosed 2 — 1] 4. 
Half of T gee O g eeerceotoseeeeseeeoda 3 — 2 3 
Sum... 21) 6G Sum ... 22 8 
Multiply by distance between the Ordinates 2 8} 
Divide by sum of Ordinates, 21 6 secccccooee 61 10 
Centre of Gravity ceecccccccseccceee 2 104 
‘Distance of Ordinate Q from the aftside of the 
rudder @¢eoveeee CROSS CCHOSEOOEHhERPeeH EHH EOE LED (add) 166 112 
Centre of Gravity from aftside of the rudder 169 104 


Centre of Gravity of the Knee before Tis ... 3 8 
Distance of the Centre of Gravity of the section 

of the stem and knee from the aftside of the 

TUCCEL ceocscscereccevescsecsessceveccesceceocceses 184 22 


Areas of the several Planes and their 
Momenta. 


Arcas.—Of the midship plane 3784 62 
3784 65 x by 101 102, its momentum = 385548 Of 
Area of the after plane 56 73 
56 73 x by 17 104, itsmomentum = 1012 2 
Area of the fore plane 58 83 
58 81 x by 169 104, its momentum = 9966 6% 
Area of post and rudder 9 4+ 
9 4% x by 2 9% its momentum = 26 5¢ 
Area of stem and knee 11 0 
11 0 x by 184 23, itsmomentum = 2026 61% 





3920 2% Sum. Sum of Momenta 398579 9 








Now 398579 9 divided by 3920 2} gives 101 feet 8 
inches, the distance of the Centre of Gravity of the 
whole section of the fifth water line from the aftside 
of the rudder. 


Guar, IT.) 


OF DISPLACEMENT, &C. 


OPERATION FOR THE PLANE OF THE KEEL, &c. 


To find the Centre of Gravity for the Plane 
of the Keel. 


The length onthe upper side or plane of the ft. ince. 

keel from the aftside of the rudder is ...... 179 O 
Multiplied by its breadth ..... piveapesstavesess 16 
Produces area of the plane ...... sageuesniesers 268 6 
The distance of its Centre of Gravity from the 

aftside of the rudder, being equal to halfof 

1t8 length, 13 .recccccccocscncoeee scnsecsoececes ° 89 6 
Now 268 6 x 89 6 is equal to the mo- 

MENCOM OF 4s circsen stuns sects vee escccseses 24030 9 

ee 


The Centres of Gravity of the six planes having been 
found, the distance of the Centre of Gravity of the whole 
bottom of the ship from the aftside of the rudder is 
obtained as follows : 

From the principles already explained, the distance 
of the Centre of Gravity of the bottom from the aftside 
of the rudder is equal to the sum of the momenta of an 
infinite number of horizontal planes, divided by the sum 
of these planes ; or, which is the same, by the solidity 
of the bottom. As, however, we have no more than six 
planes, we must conceive their momenta as the ordinates 
of a curve, whose distances may be the same as that of 
the horizontal planes. 

Now the sum of these ordinates, (or planes) except 
the first and last, of which take but the half, being 
multiplied by their distance, gives the surface of the 
curve, of which any ordinate whatever represents the 
momentum of the horizontal plane at the same height 
as these ordinates ; and the whole surface will represent 
the sum of the momenta of all the horizontal planes. 


Momenta. 


sesesseee 390280 8 
seseonsee 724740 23 
seseevess 636182 7 
sessevees 531517 8 
sesssesee 898579 9 
12015 42 


Planes. 


Half of the First ...... 4020 1 

All the Second ...... 7375 10 
Third ...... 6375 92 
Fourth ...... 5279 2% 
Fifth ...... 3920 23 

Half of the Sixth 134 3 








Sum See tee: 27105 45 2693316 2 





Now 2693316 2 divided by 27105 43 gives 99 feet 


4} inches the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
bottom of the ship from the aftside of the rudder. 


| 


THE HEIGHT of the Centre of Gravity of the bottom 
may be determined upon the same principles, thus : 

To half of the first and last horizontal planes add all 
the intermediate planes, and multiply them progressively 
as before, taking the upper side of the keel for the axis 
of the momenta; then, that sum being multiplied by 
the distance between the planes, and divided by the 
sum of the planes, taking half of the first and last, gives 
the height of the centre of gravity of the bottom above 
the keel. 


Planes. Dist. fr. 


Half of the Sixth... 134 : the th, — Products. 
All the Fifth - 3920 2§ x by 1 = 3920 24 
Fourth ... 5279 Qh ssseeee 29 = 10558 54 

Third ... 6375 92 ..... 3 = 19197 43 

Second ... 7375 10  sescoes 4 = 29503 4 
Halfofthe First ... 4020 1 wu... 5 = 20100 5 
Sum ... 27105 44 83209 94 


Now 83209 94 divided by 27105 44 gives 3 feet 
and Of of an inch ; which, multiplied by 4 feet 1 inch, 
the distance between the horizontal sections, gives 12 
feet 6f inches, the height of the centre of gravity of the 
bottom of the ship from the lower edge of the keel. 

The distance of the centre of gravity of the bottom 
of the ship from the aftside of the rudder, and its height 
above the lower edge of the keel, being found, the ship 
supposed in an upright position, the centre of gravity 
will necessarily be in the perpendicular longitudinal 
section supposed to divide the ship in two equal and 
similar parts; the position of this centre is therefore 
determined by the ticked line abaft timber 4 in the 
sheer draught. See the plate. 
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In the preceding calculations we have supposed the hull to be composed of an homogeneous 
matter, all parts of which in bulk will be of equal weight ; now, this is a case which seldom 
happens in a ship, but the calculations will, nevertheless, be useful, as all ships of the same rate 
have the different weights placed nearly similar with respect to their lengths. We may, therefore, 
find the centre of gravity, or of displacement, as above ; and, by comparing the result with the 
centre of gravity of a ship which is known by experience to have all the good qualities that can 
be expected, shall then be enabled to discover if the centre of gravity of the intended =P be 
properly placed. 

We shall now conclude this section by describing a mechanical way of finding the centre of 
gravity ; as it is a method that may be easily executed and that may be satisfactory to those 
persons, in particular, who are not disposed to give themselves the trouble of finding it by the 
calculations. 


A MECHANICAL METIIOD OF FINDING THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY IN A SHIP. 


Tus method of finding the centre of gravity is cxactly similar to the experimental method 
heretofore described for finding the tonnage, by the construction of a model to a scale of one 
quarter of an inch to a foot of the corresponding parts on the ship; and care must be taken to 
provide the wood as light as possible. ‘The same model will, of course, answer both purposes. 

The model being accurately constructed, may be suspended by a thin line or silk, in different 
positions, until it points out the centre of gravity; which will be found when the block hangs 
in a state of equilibrium: tls practice is, doubtless, very simple, but it will be found very 
convenient. 

Many useful discoveries may be made by models or blocks, and with as great certainty as by 
the nicest calculations ; for it must be allowed, that, in calculating from a draught by a quarter 
scale, it will be liable to some inaccuracies which cannot. be obviated in practice, by reason of 
various little alterations which may be made in laying the ship down in the mould loft ; conse- 
quently, the draught and the ship will in those points disagree. And likewise, upon strict 
examination, we shall be enabled to find, that there are very few ships that have both their 
sides exactly equal in every respect. 

In order to prove our block, we may suspend it by a line fastened to a hook in any part of 
a straight line drawn from the middle line of the stem to that of the post; this hook may be 
moved forward and aft to different places in the middle line, and a weight may be suspended 
from the upper part of the middle line on the post; if the two sides be exactly of equal di- 
mensions and homogene, they will then be of equal weight: a plane passing through these 
three lines, whatever ~part of the middle‘line the hook be in, will likewise pass through the middle 
line of the keel, stem, and post. ‘Therefore, if our model stands this proof, it will be as true to 
work from as the nicest calculations. 

The model being suspended by the hook, the lines hanging at the stem and post correspond- 
ing to their middle lines, and to that which suspends’ the block, we may hold a batten out of 
winding with the line that suspends it ; and, with a pencil, draw a line upon it ; a plane passing 
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through this pencil line, at right angles to the keel, and passing likewise through the line that 
suspends the block, will likewise pass through the centre of gravity, which, therefore, must be 
somewhere in this plane. Again, move the hook to some other part in the middle line, and let 
the block be suspended from that point ; draw also another pencil line, out of winding with this 
last line of suspension, and the intersection of the two lines will give the height of the centre 
of gravity above the keel, and likewise its distance from the post and stem; and, if the hook be 
moved to any other parts of the middle linc, and a pencil line be drawn as before, it will likewise 
intersect in the same point; or, let there be ever so many points assumed in the middle line, 
and the block suspended by each, and pencil lincs drawn, they will all intersect in the same 
point ; and, as the centre of gravity will always be in that plane which passes through the 
middle line of the keel, stem, and post, it may with certainty be marked on the draught. 

This will certainly require the utmost nicety ; but, if well executed, will agree with that found 
by calculation, provided the dimensions be taken very exactly, and likewise from a true scale 
of equal parts. 

Having now investigated the centre of gravity and displacement, so far as is consistent with 
our present purposes, and laid down all that is requisite to be attended to, in that respect, for 
the construction of a ship’s body, we shall proceed, in the next section, to find the point of 
stability, or META-CENTRE. 


§ 5. OF THE DETERMINATION OF THE POINT OF STABILITY OR META-CENTRE. 


We have already shewn, in the third chapter of Book I. that the effort of the water’s powcr to 
sustain a vessel in an upright position, passes through the centre of cavity, or centre of gravity 
of the displacement ; and, that the direction of its effort is perpendicularly to the water’s surface. 
Therefore, if a vessel is at rest and in smooth water, her centre of gravity is in the mean direc- 
tion of the effort of the water which supports her. When the vessel is inclined, or heels, she 
should have a tendency, in herself, to regain her upright position ; that is to say, her centre of 
gravity ought to be so situated, that the effort of the vessel’s weight should concur with the 
effort of the water to right her. 

This concurrence of efforts is what we have termed stability or stiffness, and the point of 
stability, or meta-centre, is that point, inthe vertical section of her length, at the middle line, 
under which the centre of gravity of the vessel ought always to be, in order to prevent her 


eversetting. 
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TO FIND THE POINT OF STABILITY, OR META-CENTRE, OF THE EIGHTY-GUN SHIP, OR ANY OTHER VESSEL. 


Ler ABC (figure 2. plate H.) represent a thwartship section of the eighty-gun ship at the centre 
of gravity of displacement ; D the centre of cavity or centre of displacement, and AB the load 
water line when the vessel is upright. Let EC, a perpendicular to the line of floatation, pass 
through the point D. As the result of the force of the water to support the vessel is found in the 
line EC, it necessarily follows that the centre of gravity of the vessel is also in the same line. 
See Proposition II. page 131. 

Let us now imagine the vessel to receive a small inclination, say 10 degrees, without its 
augmenting or diminishing the displacement ; let FG represent the line of floatation during this 
inclination: hence result two triangles, equal and similar; the one, HBG, above the water ; 
and the other, HAF, under the water: let I and K be the centres of gravity of these triangles, 
and L the centre of cavity, or centre of displacement, when inclined. ‘Trace from the point L 
the line LM perpendicular to the supposed line of inclination F G, and it will intersect the line 
CE in some point as N. : 

N is the point of stability, or the Meta-centre: for, if the cegtre of gravity be found below 
this point, the vessel will keep itself upright or tend to right itself. On the contrary, if above, 
it will overset, as shewn by Proposition [V. page 131. 

Again, if the centre of gravity is at the same point with that of displacement D, then the 
weight of the vessel acts on all the distance LD, against the inclination. 

The vessel, in its inclined state, would have the middle line CE removed to the line OP ; then 
the line of support LQ traced upwards, perpendicularly, intersects the inclined line OP between 
P, the power applied, and centre of gravity L, and discovers the meta-centre of the inclination 
to be at R, according to the fourth proposition, page 131. But, it would be very singular 
that it should so happen that the centre of gravity of all the system, both the weight of the hull 
and the rigging and the other heterogeneous weights, more or less, as artillery, &c. with which 
the vessel may be loaded, should be found to be in the centre of gravity of displacement D. 
For, by calculation, we shall find it near the line of floatation in the 80 gun-ship, as in ships of 
war the centre of gravity can never be removed far from the line of floatation ; and, could the 
centre of gravity be placed very low, it is not to be desired, because the further it is removed from 
the line of floatation, so much the more will the movements of the ship increase. We may therefore 
lay it down as an axiom, that a body put in motion turns round its centre of gravity as long as 
no foreign power prevents it. Then, the centre of gravity being at the load water line, the vertical 
CE is changed to the line ST by the inclination, and the meta-centre carried up to u in the line S T, 

To ascertain the altitude or height of the meta-centre dbove the centre of gravity of the im- 
mersed part of the bottom, the section at the load water line must be divided by lines perpen- 
dicular to the middle line of this section into a sufficient number of equal parts, so that the 
portion of the curve contained between any two adjacent perpendiculars may be considered as 
a straight line. ‘This having been already done to find the displacement, we take them thence. 
Then, the sum of the cubes of the half perpendiculars, or ordinates, is to be multiplied by the 

distance between them, and two-thirds of the product is to be divided by the immersed part ef 
the bottom of the ship. 
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It is hence evident, that while the section at the water line is the same, and the volume of 
the immersed part of the bottom remains also the same, the altitude of the meta-centre will 


remain the same, whatever may be the figure of the bottom. 


Names and lengths of 
the Ordinates at the Cubes of the Names and lengths Cubes of the 
Load Water Line, in Ordinates. of the Ordinates. Ordinales. 
Jeet and dec. parts. 
32 20.75 8934.17 33 20.08 8096. 38 
28 22.50 11390.62 34 19.25 7133. 33 
24 23.66 13244.76 35 18.16 5988. 9] 
20 24.25 14260.52 36 616.41 4419. 02 
16 24.50 14706.12 37 13.33 2368. 59 
12 24.62 14923.27 38 7.66 449, 45 
8 24.70 15069 .22 390s 08D 0.754 
4 24.83 15308.41 40 0.91 0.754 
(5) 24.83 15308.41 41 0.91 0.754 
@® 24.83 15308.41 multiply by the ——— 
D 24.83 15308.41 “ dist. betw. the 28457.942 
H 24.58 14850.66 Ordinates  ..... 2.729 
M 24.00 1$824.00 eters 
Q 21.83 104.03.06 77661.7237 
80339.5003 





Multiply bythe dist. 192840.04 
betw. the Ordinates 10.91 


Sum eoeee 2103884.8364 eeeceeseneeevede reese eteseee 2103884.8364 


2261886.0604 
2 


3) 4523772.1208 


Cubic feet of Salt water displaced 111177.2291) 1507924.0402 


Remainder  62620.0619 
Multiply by .....+050-+. 12 


75140.7428 





Remainder 84367.3628 
Multiply by .......00.. 8 





674938 .9456 


Gives 13 feet 64 inches, the height of the meta-centre above the centre of gravity of the im- 


mersed part of the bottom of the ship. 


ON FINDING THE META-CENTRE. 


Names and lengths 
of the Ordinatcs. 


20.91 
19.66 
18.04 
15.91 
» 12.83 
X, 8.75 
Y, 2.58 
Z, 0.83 


goSxonvnw 


multiply by the 
dist. betw. the 


Ordinates 


CoeSHeeseeeeooee Sum eeee 


Sum of the Products. 


feet ine. 
= 13 6% 


Cubes of the 
Ordinate s. 


9142.44 
7598.90 
5870.97 
4027.27 
2111.93 
669.92 
17.17 
0.572 


29439.172 
2.729 


80339.5003 
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It may be advantageous, after a ship is built, rigged, and Jaden, to possess the means of being 
assured that the centre of gravity be properly situated with respect to the meta-centre; we 
therefore subjoin the following experimental method of making this determination. 

Sometimes, in the course of a voyage, the positions of many things are greatly changed or 
varied. The consumption of ammunition and provisions in a long voyage 1s also very con- 
siderable ; and it. may be necessary to ascertain, at times, what changes thence result. This 
may be found by a simple experiment. 

If we place a weight, P, on the outside of the ship, OEC, at the outer end Q of a spar, laid 
across the ship, this will make the ship incline to a certain point, at which time there will be an 
exact equilibrium betwixt the weight suspended without the ship, and the whole weight of the 
ship, on each side of the line YZ, in the direction of the vertical effort of the water. The 
common centre of gravity G, is in the same vertical 3 
with the meta-centre, when the ship is in an horizontal si- 
tuation ; and the more the ship inclines, the more will the 
centre of gravity G be removed from the line YZ, the 
vertical of the meta-centre, or line of support. It is plain, 
that GT, the distance from that line, 1s always in pro- & 
portion to the sine of the inclination; at least, when the = 
inclination is but small. Now, if that distance, and, like- & ee 
wise, the whole weight of the ship be known, we have also its momentum, or the relative force 
with which that weight acts, in endeavouring to right the ship, and bring her again into an 
horizontal situation ; but, since both the situation, and likewise, the weight that produces the 
inclination, are known, we may thence know if the momentum of one be equal to that of the 
other, and thereby easily discover if the centre of gravity be in that very point we propose. 

We cannot be too nice in taking the quantity of the angle of inclination, for the success of 
the whole experiment depends on this: to attain this, we may use a level line for the sensible 
horizon of the sea, or a plumb line fastened to the head of the mast, and take its distance from 
the foot of the mast, both when the ship is upright, and, likewise, when she heels: the plumb- 
line seems to be the most convenient, because we have thereby immediately the proportion in 
which the centre of gravity recedes from the vertical of the meta-centre, which will always be 
in proportion to the distance of the plumb-line from the foot of the mast. We must be 
very careful, during the wholc time of the operation, to render all the circumstances absolutely 
the same, that we may be well assured the inclination is produced only by the weight 
applied to the outside of the ship: no doubt, this will require the assistance of many hands, 
to put every thing requisite in its proper place, but they must all withdraw, when the distance 
of the plumb-line and the other dimensions are measuring. The weight of two or three, or 
sometimes even ten, men need not be regarded ; whereas the weight of the whole crew would 
produce a very sensible alteration ; and, it is conceived, that the crew might be disposed to 
great advantage in the experiment, as they may be easily moved from one place to another. 

We may, in this manner, find the centre of gravity of the ship, provided we only know 
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the meta-centre ; for, having the quantity of the weight that produces the inclination, and ex- 
amining R Z, its distance from the meta-centre,.or line of support, in which the effort of the 
water exerts itself, we have, also, its momentum, or its relative force, which is equal to the 
weight of the whole ship, since these two exactly balance one another; so that it is only dividing 
this momentum by the whole weight of the ship, and the quotient will give us the distance of 
the centre of gravity, G, fram YZ, the line of support, or vertical of the meta-centre. If the 
weight that makes the ship incline be five tons, and its distance from YZ be 30 feet, its mo- 
mentum will be expressed by 150, because 5x30=150; and, if this momentum be divided by 
1800, which may be supposed the weight of the whole ship, we shall find that the distance of 
the centre of gravity from the vertical YZ is one inch. After this, it will be easy to discover 
how far the centre of gravity is below the meta-centre g ; since there will always be the same 
proportion betwixt ihe distance of the plumb-line from the foot of the mast, and the height of 
the mast, that there is betwixt GT, one inch, the distance of the centre of gravity G, from 
YZ, the vertical of the meta-centre, and gG, the distance betwixt the meta-centre and the 
centre of gravity. Ifa plumb-line, of 50 feet long, is one inch distant from the foot of the mast, 
we have this proportion, as 1: 50 :: 1 (inch, the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
meta-centre): 50 inches, which makes G g, the distance of the centre of gravity below the 
meta-centre, 4 feet 2 inches. 

We may remark, that, in order to determine this exactly, it is not necessary to know the 
precise point in which the meta-centre lies; it may be supposed in the middle of the breadth 
line OC on the upper deck. 

The smaller the weight is that makes the ship heel, so much the greater must be its distance 
from the ship; however, an error of some inches, in the horizontal distance of the weight will 
be scarcely perceptible. 

In fine, where neither the situation of the centre of gravity, nor of the meta-centre, is known, 
this experiment will, at least, have one considerable advantage, that thereby we may know if 
these two points are always situated in the same proportion with respect to one another. We 
may, by these means, be in condition to reap the profit of all experiments made in former voyages, 
and easily find the ship’s best sailing trim, which the mariners call her seat in the water. 

All ships have a scale of feet on their post and stem, to determine the draught of water afore 
and abaft : we may, by this scale, discover if the whole weight, and if the goods be stowed 
exactly in the same manner, with respect to the Jength of the ship, and likewise if the centre of 
gravity be properly situated in respect of fore and aft. But, though these be important par- 
ticulars, yet these alone are not sufficient: for admitting we have all these, the centre of gravity 
may be either too high or too low; to ascertain which, we must have recourse to the preceding, 


or a similar, experiment. 


Hh 
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CHAPTER III. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DELINEATING THE SEVERAL DRAUGHTS AND PLANS OF A SHIP.. 


§ 1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPORTIONAL DIMENSIONS, &C. PREPARATORY TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A DRAUGHT. 


| order to fix upon the proportions for a ship of any class, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to determine on the length between the foremost and after perpendiculars ; as, when that 
determination is once fixed, it becomes a standard whereby all the proportions are calculated, 
and every particular regulated both with respect to proportion, strength, and beauty. 

The proportions will, of course, be regulated upon the principles established by experience. 
These teach that a ship should not be too long with respect to breadth, nor too short with 
respect to depth. Length, although highly desirable to a certain degree, if carried to excess, 
will, as we have shewn, be prejudicial; and, when ships are extremely long, they must have 
an extraordinary allowance of timber and planking to make them equal in strength to those 
which are shorter. | 

The LENGTH BETWEEN THE PLRPENDICULARS, 1n most ships of war, is the length on the gun or 
lower deck, taken from the aftside of the rabbet of the stem to the foreside of the rabbet of the 
stern-post at the height of the lower deck: and, in merchant-ships, from the aftside of the stern- 
post, at the height of the wing transom, to the foreside of the stem at the same height (See 
Table of Dimensions and Scantlings, folio I.) 

In ships of war the length is regulated by the number of ports intended to be made on the 
Gun-deck ; and the disposition of the timbers by the sitaation of the ports. The latter should 
be so disposed as to weaken the ship as little as possible, and so as to avoid cutting off any of 
the principal timbers, &c. and, in placmg them, we must consult the situation of the frames, 
whieh is every other bend throughout the ship, and of which the joints are represented by per- 
pendicular lines in the square body, and by ticked lines in the cant bodies, agreeably to their 
thwartship appearance. (See Disposition of the Frame, Plate 2.) 

The foremost and aftermost ports being determined upon, the intermediate ports will be at 
equal distances asunder, according to the room and space; and double the room and space must 
be always sufficient to allow for the width of the port, the siding of the frame timbers, and open- 
ings between the frame timbers, if any. 

The foremost port should be as far forward as circumstances will admit, leaving room for the 
manger, for the purpose of firing the foremost gun, fore and aft, as a bow chaser. In the 
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eighty-gun ship the most convenient place will therefore be to place it between the frames U 
and X, and equally distant from each; it will then-be placed in the most superior point of 
strength, having a long top-timber on the forcside and a long fourth futtock on the aftside of it. 
The other ports may be placed in like manner, with respect to strength, taking care to have 
two frames between every two ports, all fore and aft, and they will all be equally spaced ; taking 
care, at the same time, that there shall remain sufficient room for the quarter galleries, clear of 
the after port. 

The foregoing are the first considerations which must take place in the formation of a draught 
for a ship of war with regard to length. In merchant ships, as having no ports, the disposition 
of the timbers may, of course, be regulated more simply. 

Having fixed the length, the Breaptu is the next object to be considered, and this will be 
regulated by that proportion which is deemed most advantagcous for the intended services of the 
ship ; or, by that which has been established by the best practice. The latter may be readily 
seen by a reference to folio I, of the Table of Dimensions and Scantlings hereafter: or to the 
draughts which illustrate the present work. By the Table it will be seen, that ships of war, in 
general, have their moulded breadths about three-elevenths of their length, and merchant ships 
about three-twelfths, excepting Cutters and some other smaller vessels. 

Derru in Flotp is the next dimension to be considered in the construction of the draught. 
This dimension depends upon the placing of the lower deck, as it is generally taken from the 
upper side of the lower deck beam, in the midships, to the upper side of the strake next the limbers. 

The depth in hold in ships of war depends upon the heights of the ports above the water, 
which should be as high as possible, consistently with the stability of the ship. This is, as we 
have already shewn, a prime consideration. In line of batt!e ships the depth in hold is, generally, 
about seven-sixteenths of the moulded breadth ; and, in frigates, seven-twentieths. In merchant 
ships it is regulated by the trade they are designed for. Ships, built for the East India trade, 
in general, have their depth in hold, fourteen feet nine inches ; which will admit seven heights 
of tea, or nine of china. 

West India ships have, generally, a depth in hold, of about twelve feet, which enables them, 
with the deck above, to stow five heights of sugar. 

- And thus the depth in hold of every merchant-ship should be regulated according to the trade 
she is designed to follow. Her species of merchandize being known, the lower deck should be 
so placed as to obviate any loss in stowage. 

The length, breadth, and depth in hold being settled, the upper part of the ship is next to 
be considered. ‘The upper works should be kept as low and as snug as possible, particularly 
abaft, in order to have a handsome:stern. The length of fhe round house deck must determine 
the height of the sheer abaft ; and the round house should be no longer than is just sufficient for 
necessary accommodations; for, the shorter the round house the lower will be the works abaft ; 
and alow snug stern ‘is always considered as the handsomest. 

‘The proportioning-of the heights afore and abaft is of consequence, inasmuch as it has been 
universally found-that, if a ship be constructed -nearly straight, without a proper regard to her 
sheer, her strength would be proportionably less, and the weight of the extremes would soon 
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cause an alteration in the sheer, by which she might be strained until it would be entirely 
broken. The quicker the sheer is, the more it contributes to the strength of the ship, and the 
more room it makes for accommodations with regard to the heights afore and abaft. This pro- 
perty is, however, most suitable to large ships, which carry many officers and require the most 
accommodations. In small ships, that are built principally for expedition, without a round 
house, and having few officers, the sheer is, of course, more straight, and kept as snug as possible, 
or so far as strength will permit. 

Of the several heights now to be considered, the first is, the proportional height of the tone 
breadth, or top-timber line, at the lowest place or midships. This may be, for ships of war of 
three decks, seven-thirtieths of the length ; of two decks and under, about one-fifth of the length; 
and, for merchant ships, five twenty-thirds of the length. The latter, however, being reduced to 
no fixed rule, will be found to fluctuate accordingly, as may be seen by a reference to the 
general dimensions. 

The neicut of the LOAD-WATER LINE now demands our attention. This may be placed, in three 
deckers, at twelve twenty-thirds, or little more than one-half of the height of the top-timber line ; 
in two-decked ships, at three-fifths of the top-timber line ; and, in other ships, in general, at 
about five-eighths of the height of the top-timber line, at the lowest place: remembering to set 
up the height of the load water line from the underside of the keel. 

The height of the lower edge of the wale, and lower height of breadth, in midships, is 
generally placed nearly at the same height as the load-water line; but we would recommend it 
to be placed a few inches higher. The lower height of breadth being lifted afore and abaft about 
the height of the hawse holes forward, and a little above the wing transom abaft, or as the shape 
of the body may require. 

The foregoing are, therefore, the principal points to be attended to in the proportioning of a 
ship. Other particulars may be varied according to the service for which she is designed. If the 
depth in hold required be greater than the proportions herein mentioned, it must be gained from 
the heights between the decks, as it is of the utmost importance to keep the ship, proportionably, 
as low above water as circumstances will permit. 

The Waxes are a principal part, and come next under consideration. "The Main Wales should 
be placed on the greatest breadth, that being the part which bears the greatest strain, and so as 
to be bolted through with the main deck knees, in order to bind and strengthen the deck. Upon 
the Wales the strength of the ship very much depends; they must, consequently, be so placed, 
as to be cut or wounded as little as possible by the formation of the ports. The height or 
sheer of the Wales forward and aft, must be parallel, or nearly so, with the top-timber line. 

The Cuannet Waxss are principally intended for the strength of the topside, and must be 
placed between the lower deck ports and the ports next above: The lower edge of them, in 
midships, should be placed low as possible, in order to prevent their being cut by the ports 
afore and abaft, by which we shall find them clear of the ports, excepting, perhaps, two or three of 
the after ports, which will be of little consequence, as the clamps of the deck next above, on 
the inside, will make good the deficiency of the wales in that place ; and the deck bolts will come 
in the wales every where else fore and aft. 
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The same may be said of the Sheer Wales in three decked shi ps, which come: between the 
middle and upper deck ports. 

The Cranyets are generally so placed that their upper edges. may range with the upper edge 
of the sheer-rail ; or so that all the preventer plates shall be placed on the Channel Wales; 
letting the plates be of such a length that the chain bolt and preventer bolt may come near each 
edge of the Wale. It must also be observed, that the chains be-kept clear of the ports ; and, 
that each of the chains and preventer plates has its proper rake, so as to lie in the true direction 
of the shrouds. 

It now becomes requisite to take some notice of the height of the rising line, or centres of 
the floor sweeps *; the heights of which, and narrowing or half-breadth of the same, determines 
the form of the lower part of the body of ships in general, although some constructors form: this 
part of the body without it. 

Previous to the determination of the heights of the rising line, we must, of course, determine 


on the dead-rising, or its height at the midship timber. This will limit its height at that place ;. 


and, although, in Whole Moulding +, the rising line, all fore and aft, is parallel to the lower 
height of breadth line, yet, upon better principles, the curve of the rising varies according to 
the ideas or judgment of the artist, so as to give the lower part of the body of the ship sucha 
figure as theory and experience dictates.for the best. 

It may here be observed, that the rising line cannot, from its nature,.be found by a regular 
proportional method, from which there can be no variation without impropriety : ner can it be 
constructed to any fixed proportion unless ships of different classes were built exactly similar to 
each other ; because, the rising line, in ships of war and those which are calculated for velocity, 
though suitable to the construction of the lower part of each ship, and likely to answer the 
purpose for which they are designed, cannot be equally proper for ships of the same length and 
breadth, if required chiefly for burden ; as, in the last case, not only the form of the midship bend, 
but every other part of the bottom, must be on a different plan. 

For the Height and Moulded-breadth of the ship at the Wing Transom, we refer the reader 
to the principal dimensions given in the tables hereafter ; being those of ships selected as the 
best vessels of their respective classes. 

We shall now speak of the ornamental parts of construction, &c. and, first, of the head, 

The Heap of every ship is intended both for ornament and convenience. In the first instance, 
as an ornament to the structure, the beauty of this part is more admired, and the deformities 
sooner discovered, than in any other part ; for the head is, universally, the object most noticed 
by the generality of spectators, and many competent judges of naval architecture will assert that 
the: symmetry of the whole depends’much on the proportion or disproportion that it bears to- 
wards the head. For the appearance of a head, having all its parts well and neatly formed, with 
a due: proportion and harmony: between them, strikes the eye of. the beholder with admiration. ; 
and the head may always be fashioned so as to make it beautiful. 


.* Sea the article Frames, in the “ Explanation of Terms,” &c. Ch. I. B. [. 
oe See the article Wuorz Moutpep, in the “ Explanation of Terms,” &c. 
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The cenrveniences of the head are, to tack the weather clue of the foresail forward, to gammon 
the bowsprit, to water the provisions, and for seats of ease. With regard to tack:ng of the fore- 
sail forward, the head is of principal use, as alsd to trim the sail to the wind, so that the lee- 
leech may not bag, and oppose the motion of the ship ; it may therefore be inferred, that short 
heads are not proper, bécause they require the boomkins at their outer ends to be in distance from 
the foremast, so as to plumb with the fore yard arm, when braced sharp, for the tacking of the 
sail forward. | 

The heads of all ships should be, as much as each class will admit, proportionably light and 
airy. In ships having three decks, the form of the head and rails will be most disproportionable. 
But, in order to help the same as much as possible, the length of the head must be so much 
longer than has been usual, which will take something off from the great depth. But, as heads 
in general, particularly long heads, are a great overweight to the ship, we would recommend 
the figure, or carved work, to be as light as possible ; and, the means whereby we may take off 
more will be, to let the distance between the cheeks be more than has been general. Therefore, 
let the distance from the lower edge of the lower cheek, at the stem, to the lower edge of the 
cheek on the stem, be three-fourths of the distance from the lower edge of the lower cheek to the 
lower edge of the main rail at the stem. The lower cheek must be kept well, or nearly so, on 
the upper strake of the main wales, in consequence of the hawse holes coming between the 
cheeks, which are on the lower deck. The main rail, also, keeping it as low and level as is pos- 
sible in the bag or curvature, for the convenience of the gratings, cannot be any lower than 
the surface of the upper deck. The intermediate rails between the upper cheek, and main rail 
may be equally spaced at every head timber, observing to let one of the middle rails form a 
curve with the supporter of the cat head, which may best clear the bow-port. 

The timbers of the head, which support the rails, and keep them together, are always three 
and sometimes four afore the stem, and one abaft it (in large ships). The foremost head timber 
should be placed so as to range with the heel of the figure ; one should be placed, its siding before 
the stem (termed the stem-timber) the other timbers exactly in the middle between ; and, that 
abaft. the stem, may be at the same distance from the stem timber as those afore it. Eighty 
and seventy-four gun ships, having only two decks, and, in consequence thereof having a snug 
topside, it is so much the easier to form, for these ships, a handsome and proportional head. 
Therefore, the situation of the hawse-holes may here determine the position of the upper edge 
of the lower cheek. | 

The main rail in the bag, and in wake of the stem, shonld be on a level with the upper part 
of the beakhead ; and, if convenient, the upper cheek at the stem may be exactly in the middle 
between the main rail and Jower cheek. The remaining parts may be formed according to fancy, 
only observing always to keep the fore part of the rails and head well up, so as to-form an agree- 
able flight to the sheer of the ship, and, as the spacing of the rails, the-number of them, and 
likewise the stem-timbers, are just the same as before described, it will be unnecessary:to give 
any farther detail of them here. 

Sixty-four and fifty gun ships. This class has not so snug a topside as the last, for the number 
of guns being considerably less, the length of the ship is consequently less, in proportion. But 
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the guns, by being carried upon two decks, make these shi ps require a topside almost as high as 
the former class, by which they are much higher in proportion to the length than the ships above- 
mentioned ; however, in order to make the head appear as handsome as possible, keep the cheeks. 
as high as circumstances will admit. Therefore, let the upper edge of the lower cheek be kept 
up so as to have bolsters of a substance of only five inches under the hawse-holes. The main 
rail in the bag, and in wake of the stem, should be on a level with the upperside of the beak- 
head, which should never be higher than to range with the upper-side of the lower sills of the 
upper deck ports above the deck. The upper cheek at the stem is to be placed in the middle. 
between the lower cheek and main rail. 

Forty gun frigates and vessels carrying their guns upon one deck, afford the fairest oppor- 
tunity of forming a handsome head and set of rails, by reason of a snug and shallow topside ; 
in consequence of which, we must keep the rails and cheeks pretty close; and, by throwing the 
fore-part of the rails and figure well up we shall have a light airy head, which will always appear 
well out of water. 

Let the upper edge of the upper check, at the stem, be just sufficient to have about four 
inches whole wood of bolster under the hawse-holes, on the fureside, to keep the rub of the cables 
from the cheeks ; for, in this class of ships the hawse-holes are above the upper cheek, and the cheeks 
may be kept about one foot ten inches asunder. In lesser ships at the stem, one foot four inches. 

Let the distance from the upper edge of the upper-cheek to the upper edge of the main rail at 
the stem, be the same as the distance from the upper edge of the lower check to the upper 
edge of the upper chcek. ‘There is only one rail between the upper cheek and main rail, equally 
spaced between, the after end of it breaking in with a fair curve to the supporter of the cathead. 
The timbers, &c. similar to the foregoing. 

The heads of merchant ships, in general, may be considered under this class ; and what has 
been just directed will be the most applicable thereto. 

The knightheads, or bollard timbers, must run sufficiently high, above the bowsprit, to admit 
of a chock coming between them for the better security of the bowsprit. ‘The timber heads, along 
the forecastle, should always be so conveniently placed that the timbers of the frame may cor- 
respond, which will be those timbers that come'over the upper deck ports ; so that they may be 
allowed long enough to form handsome heads, This must be particularly attended to in 
those ships which have had, according to recent practice, timbers to ran up high enough to take 
a rough tree rail round the bow. There should be one timber head placed close afore the cat- 
head for the cat-block to bolt to, and the after part of the main rail of the head, is to bolt to that. 
timber likewise. There should also be two or three ports, on each side of the forecastle, formed by 
the timber heads; placing the ports where they may be most convenient to be clear of the shrouds. 

Lastly, the fore part of the knee of the head may be formed by a handsome serpentine line, 
observing, in forming of it downwards, not to let it be too full; as, in that case, it will not only 
look clumsy, but will always be liable to rub the cable very much. It should, therefore, have 
no more substance under the lower cheek at the heel of the figure, than is just sufficient to admit: 
of the bobstay holes. Asa further prevention, let the foreside be well rounded. 
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The Sterns of all ships should be kept as low and as snug as possible, consistently with the 
size and force of the ship, the stern, being terminated above by the taffarel, and below by the 
counters, and being limited on the sides by the quarter-pieces, comprehends in the intermediate 
space, in large ships, the ward-room lights and galleries; and, in small ships, the great cabin 
windows only. 

What has been said, with regard to the beauty and usefulness of the head, may, in some 
measure, be applied to the stern; the beauty of the stern being the grand ornament to the after 
part of the ship. In order to produce one that shall be handsome, the counter-rails must have a 
handsome round-up and round-aft, which will produce a light and airy appearance. Each rail 
continuing to have more round-up in proceeding upwards. 

The sterns of large ships in the Royal Navy have lately had no open balcony; but, like those 
of some East India ships, have been wholly inclosed, which makes them very snug, and adds 
considerably to the strength of the stern. The timbers running all the way up give, at the 
same time, a better opportunity for forming the ports more advantageously to fight the guns 
right-aft. 

If a stern be unavoidably deep, the lewer and second counters must be made deep in propor- 
tion. The lights less in number and deep also; and some light carved work or device should 
be formed between the head of the lights and taffarel, because the latter would otherwise appear 
too deep, as a single stern will always appear on a near view much better than an artificial 


double one. 
The knuckles of the counters must be so disposed that the lower and second counter shall be 


im proportion to the whole of the stern. 

The heights of the decks must be next considered ; for sometimes, in order to give depth for 
the lights, the decks are necessarily sprung abaft, and their round-up must be made conformably 
thereto. 

The Quarrer-Gatreries. The heights of the Quarter-Galleries depend upon the stern ; but, 
to make them handsome, the Jower-rim should be as long as possible, and may spread within a 
few inches, if necessary, of the main-breadth amidships ; for, as the whole quarter must be re- 
gulated by the lower-rim, if that is short or stunted the whole quarter-gallery will appear 
crampt. 

Every thing relative to the head and stern being now sufficiently described, we may proceed 
to the kupper, which must be particularly considered, as many of the qualities required in a ship 
depend in a great measure upon the rudder ; therefore, we must first determine on the breadth 
of it at the heel, or lower end, with the back included, which may be one-eighth of the moulded 
breadth, for ships in the navy in general. But, for merchant ships, or those constructed chiefly 
for burden, it may be one-seventh. The breadth at the heel being determined, the height of 
the lower hance may be fixed at about one-foot above the load-water line, and its breadth there 
should be three-fourths of the breadth at the heel, for ships {n the navy, and two-thirds only for 
merchant ships in general. ‘There may also be another hance at about the height of the lower 
deck. The use of the breaks or hances is, merely to reduce the breadth as it rises towards the 
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head, the greatest breadth being only required below the water, where it feels the motion of 
the ship. 

‘The rudder being more impelled by the water at the height of the floating-line than at the 
keel, since the fluid exactly follows the outlines of the bottom, some constructors, particularly 
the French, have been induced to make the rudder broader towards the load-water line and nar- 
rower towards the keel. Yor the usual proportions of the rudder, according to the usual practice, 
see the Table of Dimensions and Scantlings hereafter. 

The most advantageous angle that the rudder can be placed in, when it be required to turn 
the ship, is allowed to be at forty-five degrees with the line of the keel prolonged ; but. the 
general practice is, to beard its foreside to two-fifths of its thickness each way from the middle 
line. 

It has been customary to beard the rudder to a sharp edge at the middle line, by which the 
main-piece is reduced more than necessary, as is readily perceived in large ships; for we may 
observe, that when the rudder is put hard over, the bearding will not touch the stern-post by 
nearly an inch ; to obviate which, the rudder should be bearded from the side of the pintles, 
and the foreside made to the form of the pintles. Again, as the upper pintle has always wound- 
ed the main-picce of the rudder so much with this modc of bearding it, let the aftside of the 
stern-post be bearded or tapered about one-fourth of its thickness, athwartships, and then the 
rudder will be bearded so much the less. This, also, will greatly assist the conversion of the stern- 
post. 

It is proper here to notice an improvement in the rudder, which has taken place within these 
few years, and has becn adopted in many ships, particularly in most of those in the service of 
the East India Company. It will, however, be requisite previously to describe the usual form 
of the rudder, in order to shew the advantages of the new method. 

In the Sheer Draught of the eighty gun ship, (Plate 1.) the rudder is represented according 
to the common method of construction ; in which the centre of the pintles that are parallel to 
the aftside of the stern-post is the axis of rotation. It is hence evident, that a space considerably 
greater than the transverse section of the rudder at the counter, must be left in the counter 
for the rudder to revolve in. The figure abaft the wing transom, in the sheer plan, which is a 
section of the rudder at the counter, shews that thcre must be a space in the couuter similar to 
that round the rudder in the section, in order that the rudder may be moveable as required. 

Hence, to prevent the water from washing up the helm port, or rudder hole, a rudder coat, 
that is, a piece of tarred canvas, is nailed m such a manner, to the rudder and counter, as to 
cover the intermediate space : but the canvas being continually washed by the sea, soon be- 
comes brittle, and unable to yield tothe various turns of the rudder without breaking ; in which 
case the ship is, of course, left pervious to the waves, even of three or four feet high; in fact, 
there are few men bred to the sea who have not been witnesses to the bad effects of such a space 
being left so ill guarded against the stroke of the waves; and many ships have been supposed 
to founder at sea from the quantity of water shipped between the rudder and the counter. 

It was to remedy this defect, that the alteration above alluded to took place; which consists 
in making the upper part of the rudder cylindrical, and giving that part at the same time a 

li " 
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cast forward, as may be clearly seen in the Sheer Plan of the East Indiaman in Plate 20; so 
that the axis of rotation may thus be represented by the ticked line, passing, as usual, through 
the centres of the pintles which attach the rudder to the stern-post, and thence to the head, 
through the axis of that cylindrical part ; in order that the transverse section of the rudder at the 
counter may be a circle revolving upon its centre. In this case, the space between the rudder 
and the counter need be no more than just sufficient to hang it ; and, consequently, the neces- 
sity of a rudder coat is done away. But, as it was foreseen, that, if the rudder by any accident 
was unshipped, this alteration might endanger the tearing away of the counter, the hole is made 
somewhat larger than the transverse section of the cylindric part of the rudder, and the space 
between covered over with a rim of wood fitted to the counter, so as to be capable of with- 
standing the shock of the sea, but to be easily carried away with the rudder, Jeaving the counter, 
under such circumstances, in as safe astate as it would be in according to the present mode of 
making rudders in the navy. Again, the rudder, being cylindrical in that part, the wooden 
rim is fitted nearly close ; but, to prevent the least water from entering the ship, a leathern hose 
is fitted as closely as possible. 

The Centres or Praces or THE Masts, upon the gun or lower deck, may be determined upon 
thus: the foremast may be about one-ninth of the length between the perpendiculars abaft the 
foremost perpendicular, for ships in the navy, and two-thirteenths in merchant ships. The 
centre of the main-mast to be five-ninths of the length abaft the foremost perpendicular for all 
ships in general, and the mizen-mast in large ships four twenty-fifths of the length afore the 
after perpendicular ; and, in smaller ships, as frigates, &c. four-twenty-sixths. 

For Brigs, or vessels with two masts, the foremast to be one-eighth of the said length abaft the 
foremost perpendicular ; that is to say in sharp vessels; but, in full vessels, as the Colliers, &c. 
it is to be about one-seventh. ‘The main-mast to be three-fifths of the length abaft the foremost 
perpendicular. 

But Cutters, and one masted vessels in general, have the centre of the mast about one-third of 
the length from forward. 


§ 2. OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SHEER DRAUGHT OF THE EIGHTY GUN SHIP, FROM THE 
GIVEN DIMENSIONS. 


** In the directions for the Construction of the Sheer Draught, as well as for those of the 
other plans, the references are, throughout, to the draughts of the Eighty gun ship, Plates I. to 
VI. upon which the name of every essential particular may be found. 


Tue first thing to be determined upon is the length on the gundeck, or distance between the 
fore and after perpendiculars, which is, as given in the table of dimensions, 182 feet. Draw, 
therefore, a straight line on the paper, representing the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, 
taking care to let it be at a sufficient distance from the lower edge of the paper to admit of the 
scale and the half breadth plan beneath. Erect the perpendicular, named. the foremost perpen- 
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dicular, on that end to the right, (allowing sufficient space on the paper for the projection of 
the head and rails) ; thence set off 182 feet, the length of the gundeck, and there erect the after 
perpendicular. Then draw the scale of feet and inches, numbering it as marked on the Sheer 
Draught. 

The stem now may be formed ; in order to which, the centre for sweeping the stem, taken from 
folio II. of the dimensions, must be set off thus: fix one leg of the compasses in that centre, and the 
other in the line for the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel; thence describe a segment of a 
circle upwards towards the foremost perpendicular, and then, from the same centre, describe 
another circle beyond the former, as much as the stem is moulded. Another circle must now 
be drawn, from the same centre, before the inside of the stem to, and parallel with, vuhe thick- 
ness of the bottom plank. Then set up the height of the head of the stem from the dimensions, 
and its distance before the foremost perpendicular; make a spot, and abaft that set off the mould- 
ing of the stem, and there make another spot ; from the last mentioned spot let a curve line pass 
downwards, breaking fair into the sweep of the stem by which the aftside of the stem is drawn ; 
then, by letting another curve line pass from the foremost spot at the head of the stem down- 
wards, parallel to the aftside, breaking in fair with the outer circle, the whole stem will be 
formed, excepting the after or lower end, which cannot be determined upon till hereafter. 

The stern-post may next be drawn, thus; set up from the dimensions, above the upper edge 
of the rabbet of the keel, the height of the wing transom at the after perpendicular ; there draw 
a horizontal linc, and then draw another line parallel with and below it, to the margin or lower 
side of the tuck rail, upon which set off a spot for the aft part of the rabbet of the post, taken 
from the dimensions, and thence another spot may be taken. Set off upon the upper edge of the 
keel, a line drawn to intersect those spots ; which will represent the aftside of the rabbet, then, 
a parallel line drawn before that, to the thickness of the bottom plank, will intcrsect the after 
perpendicular at the height of the lower deck; and, where this foreside of the rabbet intersects 
the horizontal line is the aftside of the wing transom. From the aftside of the rabbet, on the 
horizontal line, set aft the distance of the aftside of the stern-post, and likewise set aft the 
distance of the aftside of the stern-post from the rabbet on the upper edge of the keel, both 
taken from the dimensions; then, a straight line drawn to intersect those spots will shew the 
aftside of the stern post. ‘Thus will the stern post be described for the present, as the head will 
not be determined till hereafter. 

Next proceed to set aft the distance of dead-flat from the foremost perpendicular; and, at 
that place, erect a third perpendicular, which is distinguished by the character © ; the broadest 
and fullest part of the ship, and termed the midship bend. From dead-flat the stations of all 
the timbers must be set off; but it will be only necessary to erect a perpendicular at every 
frame timber, (omitting the fillings,) which are in the fore body called dead-flat, B,D,F, &c. and 
in the after body (3), (5), 2, 4, &c. and the distance between the frame perpendiculars will thus 
be double the room and space given in the dimensions. 

Then proceed to set up the heights; all of which must be done from the line representing 
the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel. First set up the heights of the lower deck at the 
three perpendiculars, afore, in midships, (or at dead-tlat,) and abaft ; then, by moulds which 
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are. portions of circles, (termed sweeps,) or a bow, draw a curve line through these three heights, 
and the upperside of the gun-deck will be formed. Now, setting off the thickness of the gun- 
deck plank below the curve last drawn, let another line be drawn parallel thereto, and the gun- 
deck will be described as at the middle line in the sheer-plan. 

Next proceed to draw the upper deck in; set up three heights between the gun and upper 
deck, (afore, amidships, and abaft,) taken from the dimensions, through which heights draw a 
curve; then set up the thickness of the deck, and: draw another curve, parallel to the former ; 
the upper deck will then be represented at the middle line of the sheer-plan. 

The stern-timbers should next be drawn. Set up the height of the lower counter at the mid- 

dle line, from the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, and draw an horizontal line in pencil ; 
on this horizontal line set aft the distance which the knuckle of the lower counter is abaft the 
after perpendicular, taken from the dimensions; then make a spot, from which spot, to where 
the fore-part of the rabbet of the stern-post intersects the line drawn for the upperside of the 
wing-transom, draw a curve to the hollow of the lower counter; which curve will represent the 
lower counter at the middle fine. 
_ Then set up the height of the upper counter, at the middle line, from the upper edge of the 
rabbet of the keel, and draw an horizontal line as before; thereon set aft the distance which 
the kuuckle of the upper counter is abaft the after perpendicular ; then, drawing a curve thence 
to the knuckle of the lower counter, the upper counter will likewise be described at the middle 
fine. 

Having the upper and lower counters drawn at the middle line, the upper part of the stern- 
tunber above the counters must be drawn as follows: 

Set up, above the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, the height of the upper part of the 

taffarel, from the dimensions; there draw an horizontal line ; and set aft thereon the distance 
of the stern-timber from the after perpendicular; make a spot, and then, drawing a straight line 
from the knuckle of the upper couuter, to pass through the said spot, the upper part of the 
stern-timber will be drawn, by which the rake of the stern will be described. 
' As the stern rounds two ways, both up and aft, (or forward from the timber already drawn,) 
the stern-timber at the side will consequently alter from that at the middle line, and therefore 
remains to be represented. Take, from the dimensions, how much the upper counter rounds up, 
and set it below its respective knuckle at the middle, drawing a.horizontal line in pencil; then 
take how much it rounds aft, and set it forward from the knuckle on the horizontal line first 
drawn; square it down to the line last drawn, in pencil, and where it intersects make a spot, 
which will be the knuckle of the upper counter at the side. Then proceeding, in like manner, 
with the lower counter, the knuckle for the lower counter at the side will be produced; and, by 
drawing a curve from the knuckles at the side, (similar to the curve or hollow at the mriddle line,) 
the upper counter at the side will be also formed. 

To draw the lower counter at the side.—Take the round-up of the wing-transom, from the 
dimensions, and set it off below the horizontal line before drawn for the height of the wing- 
transom ; and there draw another horizontal line in pencil. Now, take the round-aft of the wilg- 
transom ; set it forward, on the upper line, trom the aftside of the wing-transom ; then squaring 
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it down to the lower line, the intersection will be the touch of the wing-transom at the side. 
Again, by drawing a curve, (similar to the curve or hollow at the middle linc,) from the knuckle 
of the lower counter at the side to the touch of the wing-transom, the form of the lower counter 
at the side will be formed. | 

The upper part of the side stern-timber only now remains to be drawn to complete it. But, 
as a straight line, which must be drawn for the upper part of the side-timber, should not be 
parallel to that at the middlc line, the following method will determine the exact rake thereof. 
Draw a straight line, at pleasure, on which set off the breadth of the stern at the upper 
counter; then, at the middle of that.breadth set off the round-aft of the upper counter ; 
draw a curve. or portion of a circle that shall intersect the spot set off at the middle and 
the spots at the breadth, and the round-aft of the stern will be described at any part of its 
breadth above the upper counter: thus, take the breadth of the stern at the top-timber line, 
from the dimensions, and set it off equally on each side the middle to where it shall intersect 
the round-aft ; thence draw a line, parallel to that first drawn, and the distance between the 
line last drawn to the curve at the middle, is the distance that the side-timber will be from the 
iniddle-timber, on a horizontal line, at the height of the top-timber line *. 

The rake of the stern-timbers being determined, proceed to finish the decks, by drawing in 
the quarter-deck and forecastle ; which may be done by taking their respective heights and 
lengths from the dimensions, and drawing their curves. In tlhe same manner may the round- 
house deck be drawn. 

All the decks having been drawn in, representing their heights at the middle, we must now 
proceed to draw their heights at the side. To do which correctly, take the round-up of the 
beam of its respective deck from the table of dimensions, and set it up in the middle of a line 
drawn at pleasure: then, on each side of the middle of this line, set off the half-breadth at dead- 
flat, or the broadest place, taken at the height of the deck. ‘Then raise an arcf, that shall 
intersect the round-up set off at the middle, with the spots at the breadth, and the round-up of 
the deck will be described at any part of its breadth. Thus, take the half-breadth at the height 
of the deck at any timber, in the body plan, and set it off equally from the middle of the 
round-up till it intersects the curve ; whence draw a line parallel to that first drawn, and the 
distance between the line last drawn to the round-up curve in the middle, is what the beam 
rounds at that place. Thus may the round-up be taken at as many timbers as may be found 
necessary, and set below the underside of the deck at its respective timber in the sheer plan ; 
then, a curve line passing through those spots will represent the deck at the side: but observe, 
that the decks are to have a sufficient round abaft, to correspond with the round-up of the stern 
above the lights. ‘ 

The sheer or top-timber hhne may now Be drawn; which is done, by taking its heights from. 
the table of the dimensions of bodies, and setting them up in the sheer plan at its respective 
timbers: then, by drawing a curve through those spots, the sheer of the ship or top-timber line 


» 


will be represented. 


* This may be seen most clearly represented on Plate 38. ae ao 
+ See the manner of constructing an arc, under the article Arcn, in the explanation of terms, Chapter I. Book I. 
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The ports may next be drawn, thus: draw two curves, in pencil, fore and aft, for the lower 
and upper parts of the lower-deck ports, by taking from the table of dimensions their depths 
and heights from the deck; drawing the two curves parallel to the deck at the side, and observ- 
ing to add the thickness of the deck ; as the line for the deck at the side represents the under- 
side of the deck, or upperside of the beam. 

The fore sides and aft sides of the ports may next be squared up between the two lines last 
drawn; placing the foremost port and after port agreeably to the distance given in the dimen- 
sions, as also the intermediate ones, 

In the same manner may the upper-deck ports be drawn ; observing to place them agreeably 
to the dimensions: those on the quarter-deck and forecastle must be placed where there is a 
vacancy between the dead-eyes to admit of them, observing to place them as nearly as possible 
at equal distances. 

The round-house deck being drawn, let a line be drawn parallel to the top-timber line, that 
shall touch the round-house deck at the side, at the fore part, and continue thence quite aft: 
above which, set up the thickness of the planksheer, and draw another line parallel to the for- 
mer; so will the extreme height of the topside be described abaft; which height continues to 
range fair along to the fore end of the round-house, where it finishes with an inverted scroll upon 
the planksheer, that completes the height of the side along the fore part of the quarter-deck, 
which is, in the eighty-gun ship, four feet four inches above the top-timber line and parallel 
thereto. The planksheer turns off with a round, abreast the main-mast, to unite with the plank- 
sheer at the main drift, which is three feet three inches above, and parallel to, the top-timber 
line, and turns off with an inverted scroll upon the drift-rail at the gangway. 

The drift-rail may now be drawn, it being eleven inches below the underside of the plank- 
sheer at the main drift, and finishes with a scroll upon the sheer rail at the gangway; then rises 
with a scroll abreast the main-mast, where it is kept to the same distance below the planksheer, 
and thence continued parallel to the top-timber line quite aft. These lines being drawn, they 
represent the upper edges of the rails which are put on to embellish that part of the ship. 

We may next proceed to the fore part of the ship, in order to delmeate the height of the 
topside there. Let the break be at the after-end of the forecastle, and turned off with a scroll, 
as at the fore part of the quarter-deck, drawing the lines of the fore drift-rail and planksheer to 
the heights given above the top timber line in the dimensions, and parallel thereto. 

The upper part of the ship being thus far complete, we have at one view the utmost extent 
of the sheer, as seen on a plane. 

It now remains to represent the finishing parts, as the wales, stern, head, rails, &c. 

Proceed to take the heights and breadth of the main-wale afore, amidships, and abaft, from 
the table of dimensions, and draw in their curves, by which the main-wale will be represented. 

Next draw in the channel-wale, taking its heights and breadth from the table of dimensions; 
then draw curves through the spots as with the main-wale, and they will be represented. 

The waist-rail may be next drawn. Its distance below the top-timber line may be taken from 
the table of dimensions, and kept parallel thereto, all fore and aft. - : 
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Now, from the Table of Bodies, set up the lower and upper heights of breadth, upon their 
corresponding timbers in the sheer plan, and draw curves through the spots so found, which will 
represent the lower and upper heights of breadth of the ship. 

Then take the draught of water from the table of dimensions, and draw in the load-water 
line, which is always done in green ink: draw in, likewise, between that and the upper edge’ of 
the rabbet of the keel, four or more water lines, at equal distances between. 

In the next place, the centres of the masts may be set off on the gun-deck, taken from the 
table of dimensions, and the rake of them likewise. The centre of the bowsprit and its stive 
may likewise be taken from the dimensions, set off, and the bowsprit drawn in. 

The timber-heads may now be drawn in above the planksheer of the forecastle, and the star- 
board knight-head drawn in agreeably to its height, &c. 

Now draw in the channels, taking their lengths and thicknesses from the dimensions, placing 
their upper edges, next the side, in a line with the upper edge of the sheer-rail. The dead-eyes 
may then be drawn, observing to place them in such a manner that the chains may not inter- 
fere with the ports. All the preventer plates must be placed on the channel-wales, and of such 
a length, that the chain and preventer bolt may come on each edge of the channel-wales. It 
must also be observed to give each of the chains and preventer plates a proper rake ; that is, to 
let them lie in the direction of the shrouds; which may be done in the following manner: draw 
a line upwards for the centre of the mast, upon which set off the length to the lower part of its 
head; then, by drawing straight lines from that height, through the centre of each dead-eye, 
the direction of each chain will be obtained by the direction of its corresponding line. 

In the next place, let us see that the fore channel is long enough to take the anchor-lining 
and bill-board for stowing the anchor, thus: get the length of the anchor to the bill, and allow 
for the cat-block ; then sweep the distance so obtained from the cat-head aft, and the curve that 
the’bill of the anchor is supposed to make will give the middle of the lining: the aftside from 
the channel may be perpendicular, and the fore-part follow the curve made by the anchor. The 
bill-board may then be carried upwards from the upperside of the channel to the top of the side. 
The anohor lining commences at the upperside of the bolster, which, in the eighty-gun ship, 
may be well with the upperside of the channel-wale, and long enough, at the fore-part, for a 
man to stand upon. 

After finishing the dead-eyes and channels, the fenders may be drawn; observing to place 
them right abreast of the main hatchway, for the purpose of preventing the ship’s side 
from being hurt by whatever may be hoisted on board. The distance between them may 
be governed by the distance between the ports, placing them asunder as the upper and 
lower deck ports afford an interval. ‘The chestree must also be placed, for hauling home the 
‘main-tack, half the length of the main-yard before the centre of the main-mast, and drawn in 
from the tep of the side down to the upper edge of the channel-wales. The fenders may reach 
from the top of the side down to the upper edge of the main-wales; and, as the fenders and 
chestree come on the outside of the planks, wales, &c. myn must be so represented, by not 


letting the rails, ‘wales, &c. run through them. 
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Proceed to draw in the steps on the side, which must be placed at the fore part of the main- 
drift, or gangway, about three feet in length, six inches asunder, and five inches deep, from the 
top of the side down to the load-water line. 

Having formed the sheer-plan thus far, we may proceed to the finishing and ornamental parts, 
which are the Head and Stern. First draw in the Head, by first setting up the height of the 
beak-head, which should be of the same height as the upperside of the port sills, or lower sides 
of the ports above the deck ; at which height draw an horizontal Jine; upon this line set aft the 
length of the beak-head abaft the fore part of the stem, as in the dimensions; thence square up 
a line to the forecastle, which line will represent the fore part of the beak-head, and will like- 
wise determine the foremost end of the forecastle. ‘The length of the head may now be set off 
from the fore part of the stem, as in the dimensions; and there erect a perpendicular, which 
will be the utmost limits of the figure forward ; then, from the dimensions, take what the figure 
is fore and aft, and setting it off abaft the perpendicular last mentioned, another perpendicular 
may be erected, which will shew the utmost extent of the hair-bracket forward, or the afi part 
of the figure. 

In the next place, draw in the cheeks, taking their heights and sidings from the dimensions ; 
then draw cnrves to rise fair with the sheer of the wale, lifting gracefully forward. The lower 
side of the lower cheek breaks in fair with the foremost perpendicular of the figure, and the 
lower side of the upper cheek breaks in fair with the perpendicular at the back of the figure, 
and forms the fore-side of the hair-bracket *. The upper sides of the cheeks may now be drawn 
in; and, as they taper all their length, may be regularly diminished. Set off from their after 
ends (which are squared up from the main half-breadth line) a number of equal divisions, sup- 
pose each to be two feet, quite forward to the foremost end, and each division regularly num- 
bered ; then draw a straight Ime, at pleasure, upon which set off the same number of equal 
divisions, Having done this, set off, at the after end and foremost end, the siding or depth of 
the cheek; through the spots which distinguish this draw another straight line; then, at each 
division, take its tapering, and set it off at its respective division above the line already drawn 
on the sheer-plan. A curve drawn through the last-mentioned spots will represent the upper- 
sides of the cheeks; observing, that the upperside of the lower cheek stops at a perpendicular 
line let fall from the heel of the foremost head-timber. The upperside of the upper cheek runs 
in a handsome serpentine line as high as where the shoulder of the figure is supposed to come ; 
at which place it is turned off with a scroll. See Plan of the Head, Plate 38. 

The head of the figure, or block, may be formed, by continuing the line from the breast of 
the figure to the top of the hair-bracket, observing to keep the top of it from four to six inches 
clear of the undcrside of the bowsprit. ‘ 

Now take the height of the upper side of the main-rail from the dimensions, and proceed to 
draw it in; keeping the bag of it as level as possible, for the convenience of the gratings, and 
letting the foremost end -rise gradually, accordingly to the rise of the upper cheek and hair 


* The Hair-Bracket extends from the scroll down to the heel of the foremost head-timber. 
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bracket. Then, to form the after end, set off the moulding of the head of the rail abaft the 
beak-head line, and erect a perpendicular; then draw in a curve from that perpendicular, to 
break in fair with the lowerside of the main-rail in the middle, and likewise another from the 
beak-head perpendicular, to break in fair with the upperside of the rail at the middle. ‘The 
main-rail may then be completely formed, observing the rule given for diminishing the checks, 
by which the rails and cheeks will appear with a regular taper. Observe to let the head of the 
main-rail run up sufficiently high to range with the timber-heads above the forecastle, or higher, 
that many turns may be taken by the anchor-stopper. 

The head-timbers must next be drawn, placing the stem-timber perpendicularly its thick- 
ness from the stem, and the foreside of the foremost timber to stand perpendicularly over the 
heel of the block or figure ; but, if it rakes forward at the upper part, it will produce lightness 
of appearance in the head. From the length of the figure, as taken from the dimensions, a per- 
pendicular may be erected, from the lower part of the lower cheek to the lower part of the 
upper cheek ; which perpendicular will terminate the foremost end of the lower check and lower 
end of the hair-bracket, as before observed. The thickness of the stem-timber, and also the 
foremost one, may be then drawn in, and the head-timbers between them equally spaced. Then 
another timber may bc placed abaft the stem, at the same distance abaft tle stem-timber as that 
between the others, and the lower end of it may step on the upper edge of the lower rail. 

The head-timbers being drawn, proceed to draw in the middle and lower rail; which may 
be done by dividing the space between the lower part of the main-rail and the upper part of 
the upper cheek, equally at every head-timber ; and drawing curves to pass through those spots, 
the middle and lower rail may be formed, letting the after end of the lower rail terminate where 
it touches the side. 

The cat-head may next be drawn, letting it project from the aftside of the head of the main- 
rail, to rake forward about four inches in every foot without buard, or stand square with the 
bow, and to stive upwards about five inches and a half in a foot ; observing that the lower part 
comes on the plank of the deck at the side; and the supporter under it must form a fair curve, 
to break in with the after end of the middle-rail. 

The hawse-holes in ships. of this class come between the cheeks, but their exact situation in 
the sheer-plan cannot be determined on, till we have them represented on the half-breadth plan, 
as shewn hereafter. 

The knee of the head may now be drawn, letting it project from the breast of the figure 
about four inches; thence draw the fore-part of the knee, with an agreeable serpentine line, to 
its thickness from the stem about six feet below the load-water line; then, by continuing the 
same line downwards, and by drawing it more distant from the stem as it comes down, the 
gripe may be formed agreeably to the dimensions, Ictting the lower part break in fair with the 
under part of the false-keel. As the aft part of the gripe is terminated by the fore foot, or fore- 
most end of the keel, it may now be drawn in likewise. 

From the line representing the upper edge of the keel, set down the depth of the keel from 
the dimensions, and draw a line parallel to the former, all fore and aft ; which will represent the 
lower part of the keel. Then, where the inner sweep of the stem rises above the line for the 
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upper edge of the keel, as high as the keel is deep, erect a perpendicular from the lower part of 
the latter up to the fore-side of the stem, and thence let it be squared from the foreside to the 
aftside of the stem ; by which the foremost end of the keel will be represented ; and the boxing, 
or lower end of the stem, may be drawn, by setting aft the length of the scarph from the fore- 
most end of the keel, and dropping a perpendicular there about half the depth of the keel. 
Continue thence forward a line parallel to the lower part of the keel for about one-third of the 
length of the scarph, where it will meet the foreside of the stem, and complete it. 

Then set off below the line representing the lower edge of the keel, the thickness of the false 
keel ; and, drawing a line fore and aft, parallel to the former, the false keel will be represented ; 
the foremost end of which may be three inches afore the foremost end of the main-keel. 

Having now explained every thing relative to the head, with respect to the sheer-draught, we 
shall proceed to the stern, and make a few observations, which will suffice for the present, as the 
stern will be more particularly and fully treated of hereafter in the laying it off in the mould- 
loft. 

The side and middle timbers of the stern being already drawn, set off from the side stern- 
timber the length of the lower-gallery rim forward, and then draw a line, in pencil, parallel to 
the side counter-timber, from the knuckle of the second counter upwards, which gives the length 
of the lower gallery. Then, to represent the lower-gallery rim, upon the sheer-plan, the perpen- 
dicular plan of the stern must be designed, as explained hereafter, and exhibited in Plate 38. 

In the manner above described may the lower counter-rail be formed, by setting off the dis- 
tance between that and the lower-gallery rim, and there drawing in the rail which comes on the 
lower stool, keeping it parallel to the rim-rail. The lower finishing may then be formed beneath 
the lower stool-rail, with another stool, and a serpentine line as light and agréeable as possible. 

In the next place, set aft, from the side timber, the projection of the balcony, (as given in 
the dimensions,) on the end of the quarter-deck, and draw a line, in pencil, parallel to the stern- 
timber ; then the footspace rail of the balcony, as it appears in the sheer-plan, may be repre- 
sented. See Laying-off of the Stern hereafter, and Plate 38. 

Now draw a line, parallel to the rim-rail, in the sheer-plan, till it intersects the lower part of 
the footspace rail; and that line will represent the lower edge of the rail that comes on the 
middle stool and answers to the footspace rail; then, between this rail and the lower rim may 
be drawn in, three lights, or sashes, having a munion between each light, about twelve inches 
broad, (or, leaving that opening between each light or sash,) and thus we shall have the lower 
gallery finished. 

Again, by setting up the depth of the footspace rail, as directed in laying-off the stern, its 
upper edge will likewise be represented; also the upper edge of the middle stool-rail, in the 
sheer-plan. 

In the next place, proceed to draw in the quarter-piece ; the heel of which must step dn the 
after end of the middle stool: then set up the height of the upper part of the taffarel, from 
the dimensions, and there draw an horizontal line. The thwartship view of the taffarel and 
quarter-pieces may be represented in the sheer-plan, as described hereafter, and exhibited in 
Plate 38. 
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It is customary, instead of a fair curve for the upper part of the taffrail, to form it with one 
or two breaks, with their curves inverted; the student may therefore consult his own fancy in 
that respect. 

Set upon the line drawn for the projection of the balcony, the height of tgs: part. of the 
balcony breast-rail, from the dimensions; and draw it in the sheer-plan as déscribed in the lay- 
ing-off of the stern hereafter, and Plate 38. The whole balcony will then be represented. 

The upper gallery may now be represented by drawing the upper rim rail, parallel to the 
rail below, ranging it aft to the balcony breast-rail: then set off its length forward, from the 
dimensions, from the side counter-timber, drawing a line parallel thereto, which will represent 
the fore-part of the upper gallery. 

The fore-side of the quarter-piece will represent the after-part of it. Now draw in the upper 
stool-rail, parallel to the upper rim-rail, at such a height as that the upper stool may not come 
below the cove of the quarter-piece. ‘Then may three sashes be drawn in between those two 
rails as before, by which the upper gallery will be formed. 

The upper finishing should next be drawn; determining on the length, which may be about 
eighteen inches shorter than the upper gallery ; drawing a line parallel with the rake of the stern 
for the fore end of it. Then let the upper part of the topside be the upper part of the upper 
rail, set down below that about three inches for the thickness of the rail, and about nine inches 
below that ; and, parallel to it, draw another rail, about three inches and a half thick; from the 
fore end of which draw a serpentine line down to the fore end of the upper stool-rail; then will 
the upper finishing be completed. 

Every thing relative to the head and stern being now sufficiently described, we may proceed 
to the rudder. First, set off its breadth, at the lower part, or heel, from the aftside of the stern- 
post, which also represents the fore part of the rudder; then, set off the height of the lower 
hance and the breadth at that place, from the dimensions. Next draw a line thence to the 
breadth set off at the lower part, by which the aftside of the rudder will be described below the 
lower hance; then set up the height of the upper hance, and its breadth in the same manner, 
and draw it in, connecting it at the lower hance by a moulding. The back may be drawn, 
taking its thickness from the dimensions, and drawing in a line parallel to the aftside of the 
rudder, from the lower hance down to the lower end, to that thickness by which the back will 
be represented. 

The head of the rudder is to run high enough to receive a tiller above the upper deck ; there- 
fore, set off the size of the head, fore and aft, above the upper deck, and draw a line thence 
down to the break at the upper hance, by which the aft part of the rudder will be represented 
ali the way up. The bearding should be represented by drawing a line from the head of the 
stern-post down to the lower end of the rudder, at two-fifths of its thickness from the foreside. 
But observe that, although two-fifths of the thickness is found to beard the foreside of the rud- 
der no more than is necessary, yet when it is wholly taken from the rudder the upper pintle 
wounds it very much; therefore, let the aftside of the stern-pust partake of the bearding, and, 
by that means, the bearding on the rudder will be so much the less; and, consequently, much 
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less wounded by letting on the upper pintle. In describing of the bearding on the rudder, in 
the sheer-plan, the most proper way will be to proceed as follows. 

Draw a line at pleasure, (as at the upper side of the wing-transom in the sheer-plan,) from 
which set off half gbe size of the rudder at the wing-transom on each side of it, and draw lines 
parallel to the fore and aft dimension of the rudder; then square up a line at the foreside, and 
that will represent the aftside of the stern-post likewise: set off from the last line, or foreside of 
the rudder, two-fifths of the thickness, or what the rudder is athwartships, at that place on each 
side ; and at the middle line, on the foreside, the size or diameter of the pintle; and thence 
draw a line, on each side, to the spots set off on the side, and you will have the shape of the 
bearding of the rudder at that place; then take how much the rudder is athwartships at the 
lower end ; set it off equally from the middle line and parallel thereto, and we have the shape 
of the bearding at the lower end; then, the distance from the foreside of the rudder to where 
the bearding intersects the side must be taken at its respective places, and set off accordingly 
abaft the stern-post in the sheer-plan. A line being now drawn to those spots, the bearding 
will be represented exactly as it appears in the sheer-plan ; that is, supposing the stern-post -not 
bearded. It now remains only to say that, as much as the aftside of the post may be bearded, 
so much the less will be the bearding of the rudder from the two-fifths. 

The pintles and braces may next be drawn ; first determining on the upper one, which must 
be disposed of in such a manner, that the straps shall come round the head of the standard 
which fays against the helm-port transom on the gun-deck, and meet at the middle line, by 
which there is a double security both to the brace and to the standard. It must therefore be 
placed above the wing-transom to come in that situation. The second brace must be placed 
just below the gun-deck, so as to fasten in the middle of the deck transom, and the rest may be 
spaced equally between that and the lower one. The lower one may be placed about one foot 
above the upper edge of the keel. The number of braces in the table of dimensions for the 
eighty-gun ship will be found to be seven, but it may be regulated by the distance between the 
second and upper one, letting the distance between the rest be nearly the same. 

The length of the braces will be found by setting off the length of the lower one, (which by 
the table is eight feet afore the back of the stern-post,) and likewise the length of the third, (which 
is four feet six inches afore the back of the stern-post); then, by drawing a line from one to the 
other, the lengths of the intermediate ones will be found, as they appear on the sheer-plan. 

The length of all the straps of the pintles, which come upon the rudder, may be within four 
inches of the aftside of the rudder; and, the rudder being a flat surface, they will all appear of 
their true lengths. 

The sheer-plan being thus far drawn, and every part thereof represented, as far as can be done 
without the assistance of the body-plan, we shall, in the next section, proceed to draw in the 
body and half-breadth plans; and, also, describe those parts of the sheer-plan which are not yet 
represented, on account of their connection with the body and half-breadth plans, 
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§ 3. OF CONSTRUCTING THE BODY AND HALF-BREADTH PLANS, WITH FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE SHEER-DRAUGHT. 


Tue half-breadth plan must first be drawn; in order to which, draw a straight line below the 
sheer-plan, the whole length of the ship, and parallel to the upper edge of the rabbet of the 
keel, observing to keep it of a sufficient distance beneath the keel line, to admit of the main 
half-breadth line coming clear of the keel and scale; then, from the upper edge of the keel 
square down all the joints of the frames to the line just drawn, which line is the middle line in 
the half-breadth plan, and represents the middle line of the ship, passing fore and aft, or length- 
wise. The foremost and after perpendiculars should also be squared down to the middle line in 
the half-breadth plan. 

Now, where the height of breadth lines, in the sheer-plan, intersect the aft part of the rabbet 
of the stem, square it down to the middle line in the half-breadth plan; and, likewise, the fore 
part of the stem: then take, from the table of dimensions, what the stem is sided at that place, 
and set off half of it from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, on the lines so squared down ; 
then, drawing a line to intersect the lines so squared, the half-breadth of the stem will be repre- 
sented in the half-breadth plan: now, with compasses, take the thickness of the plank of the 
bottom, which is four inches, and describe the rabbet of the stem in the half-breadth plan. 

In the next place, square down to the middle line in the half-breadth plan, where the height 
of breadth lines in the sheer-plan intersect the counter-timber at the side; also square down 
where they intersect the counter-timber at the middle line; then, when the main half-breadth 
line is run, the half-breadth of the counter will be given on the line first squared down. From 
the spot to where the line last squared down intersects the middle line, sweep a curve, the cen- 
tre of which will be in the middle line, by which the half-breadth of the counter will be repre- 
sented at the height of breadth, the broadest part of the stern. 

Then take the main half-breadth of timber dead-flat from the table of dimensions, and set it 
off from the middle line on dead-flat in the half-breadth plan; take also from the dimensions of 
bodies the main half-breadth of every timber there expressed, setting them off respectively from 
the middle line on their corresponding timbers in the half-breadth plan; then, by letting a curve 
line pass from the end of the line representing the half-breadth of the counter, through all the 
spots set off on the timbers, to the aft part of the rabbet of the stem, the main halfbreadth 
line will be represented, by which is shewn a section of the ship lengthwise at the broadest 
place, supposed to be at the height, and in the direction, of the height of breadth lines in the 
sheer-plan. 

Now take, from the dimensions of bodies, the top-timber half-breadth, by which the top-timber 
half-breadth line may be described, proceeding in the manner above described for the main half- 
breadth line. | 

Take also from the dimensions of bodies the half-breadth of the rising, and set it off from the 
middle line on the corresponding timbers in the half-breadth plan, observing where the word 
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outside is expressed in the tables, the half-breadth for that timber must be set off below (or out- 
side) the middle line; then, by drawing a curve to intersect all the spots set off, the half-breadth 
of the rising will be represented in the half-breadth plan. 

We may now quit the half-breadth plan for the present, and proceed to the body-plan. Draw 
a line at the after end of the sheer-plan, at the same height as the upper edge of the rabbet of 
the keel; then erect a perpendicular on that end nearest the shecr-plan, observing to keep it 
clear of the stern; from that line set off the main half-breadth of dead-flat, and erect another 
perpendicular ; at the main half-breadth from that, erect a third perpendicular: the line first 
drawn is the base line, the first perpendicular is called the side line of the fore-body, the second 
perpendicular the middle line, and the third perpendicular the side line of the after-body ; by 
which three lines, and the base line first drawn, we shall be able to construct the body-plan, as 
the heights and breadths must be all set off from those lines. 

In the next place take, from the table of bodies, the heights of the diagonals up the middle 
line, and set them off from the base line up the middle line; take also, from the table, the dis- 
tances of them from the middle line on the base line, and set them off; likewise their heights 
up the side line, and set them off also; then draw in the diagonal lines, from the spots set up 
the middle line to their corresponding spots on the base and side line. 

The diagonals being drawn, we may next proceed to the height of breadth lines; therefore 
take, from the sheer-plan, the heights of the lower height of breadth line in the after-body, and 
set them off up the middle line in the body-plan, and likewise up the side line of the after-body ; 
then, at every one of the heights set off, draw an horizontal line in pencil from the side to the 
middle line. 

Now take off the upper height of breadth line, and proceed in the same manner as described 
for the lower height of breadth line. 

The rising must next be set off on the body-plan; in order to which we must first describe it 
in the sheer-plan, by taking the heights from the table of bodies, and setting them off above 
the upper edge of the rabbet on their corresponding timbers in the sheer-plan ; then, by draw- 
ing a curve to pass through the heights sct off, the rising line will be described in the sheer- 
plan: next take, from the table, the rising height of dead-flat, and set it off in the body-plan, 
drawing an horizontal line; again, take all the rising heights from the sheer-plan; set them off 
in the body-plan, above the line drawn for the rising height of dead-flat*, and draw horizontal 
lines at the said heights: take from the half-breadth plan the half-breadths of the rising, and set 
them off from the middle line in the body-plan, on their corresponding heights, which will give 
the centres of the floor sweeps for their corresponding timbers. | 

Now take, from the half-breadth plan, the main half-breadth line; and set it off from the mid- 
dle line in the body-plan, on the corresponding lines already drawn for the lower height of 
breadth; then, from where they intersect the lines of their respective heights, set off the lengths 
of their respective lower-breadth sweeps. 


* In the sheer-draught of the eighty-gun ship this height is represented by the upper edge of the rabbet of .the 
keel, otherwise it would interfere with the upper works. In other ships, it may, of course, be varied according to 


the figure of the body. 
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Again take, from the table of bodies, the distance of each timber from the middle line on the 
diagonals, and set them off from the middle line on their respective diagonal lines, making spots 
at the different distances; then, having those spots set off, the lower-breadth sweeps described, 
and likewise the floor sweeps, the shape of the timbers below the breadth may now be described, 
as follows : 

First, describe the midship-timber, or dead-flat, placing one leg of the compasses: in the dis- 
tance set off for the length of the lower-breadth sweep, and extend the other to the spot which. 
terminates the breadth in the side line; thence describe a circle downwards, which will intersect 
the spots set off on the upper diagonal lines, letting it pass as low as convenient ; now fix one 
leg of the compasses in the centre of the floor-sweep, and the other in the spot set off on the 
diagonal next to the floor-head, and describe a circle, letting it intersect as many of the spots 
on the diagonals as it will; then, draw a eurve passing from the back of the lower-breadth 
sweep, through the spots on the diagonals, down to the back of the floor-sweep; and, from the 
back of the floor-sweep, let another pass through the spots on. the lower diagonals to intersect 
the upper part of the rabbet of the keel; the midship-timber will then be formed below the 
breadth; and, by preceeding in the same manner with the rest of the timbers, they may all be 
formed below the lower height of breadth. 

Now proceed to form the timbers above the lower height of breadth, where the timbers already 
drawn intersect the lower height of breadth lines; square them up to their corresponding upper 
height of breadth lines, and thence set off the length of the upper-breadth sweeps; then fix one 
leg of the compasses in the spots set off for the upper-breadth sweeps, and the other leg in the 
line squared up; whence describe a circle upwards: then, from the sheer-plan, take off the 
heights of the top-timber line, and set them off in the body-plan, drawing horizontal lines, on 
which set off the top-timber half-breadths, taken from their corresponding timbers in the half- 
breadth plan. 

Next, by drawing curves passing from the back of the upper-breadth sweeps so as to inter- 
sect the toptimber half-breadths, the timbers will be formed from the keel to the top of the side. 
The upper end of the timbers will be determined by taking the heights of the upper part of the 
topside above the top-timber line, and setting them off above the top-timber line on their cor- 
responding timbers in the bod y-plan. The lower part of the timbers are ended at the rabbet of 
the keel, which must be described in the following manner : 

Faving the keel drawn in the body-plan, by setting off from each side of the middle line 
half its siding, and its depth below the upper edge of the rabbet, set the compasses to the thick- 
ness of the bottom, which is four inches; fix one leg where the line for the thickness of the keel — 
intersects the base line; and, with the other, describe the arch of a circle to intersect the keel. 
linc and the base ; then, fix one leg where the arch already described intersects the side of the 
keel, and, with the other, describe an arch from where the keel intersects the base, till it inter- 
sects the other arch; then, from the intersection of both arcs, draw a straight line to the inter- 
section of the keel and base line, and another line to the intersection of the lower arch with the 
side of the keel, by which the rabbet of the keel will then be described in midships; therefore, 
all the timbers in the imidship part of the ship, which have no rising, terminate where the upper 
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edge of the rabbet intersects the base line; but, when the timbers begin to rise, the lower part 
of them will end in the centre of the rabbet, that is, where the two arcs intersect each other, 

Those timbers which come near the after end of the keel, must be ended by setting off the 
half breadth of the heel at the post, in the half breadth plan, and describing the tapering of the 
keel; then, at the corresponding timbers, take off the half breadth of the keel, and set it off in 
the body plan; then proceed as before to describe the rabbet, letting every timber end where 
the two arcs for its respective rabbet intersect. 

The timbers being now formed and ended, proceed to draw in the side counter, or stern timber ; 
take the height of the wing transom, lower counter, upper counter, and top-timber line, at the 
side, from the sheer plan, and transfer them to the body plan, drawing horizontal lines at 
those heights ; draw in likewise two horizontal lines spaced equally between the wing transom 
and Jower counter, and one spaced equally between the upper counter and the top-timber line 
in the sheer plan, and transfer them to the body plan. 

Then, where the aftside of the stern timber at the side intersects the wing transom at the side, 
in the sheer plan, square it down to the middle line in the half-breadth plan ; square down also 
the knuckle or touch of the upper and lower counter, and likewise where the stern timber in- 
tersects the two horizontal lines drawn between ; and, where the stern timber intersects the 
horizontal line between the upper counter and top-timber line; then, having those lines squared 
down to the half breadth plan, you must proceed to form curves in the half breadth plan for 
the shape of the body at every one of those heights. 

In order to which, begin with the horizontal line representing the height of the wing transom 
in the body plan, lay a strip of paper to that line, and mark on it the middle line, and likewise 
the timbers, 38, 36, 34, and 32, transfer it to the half breadth plan, fitting the spot marked off 
on the paper, for the middle line, well with the middle line of the half breadth plan ; and, set- 
ting off the half breadths on their corresponding timbers, 38, 36, 34, and 32; then draw a fair 
curve to pass through the spots set off, and to intersect the line squared down from the sheer 
plan. Then proceed, in the same manner, with the horizontal lines at the height of the counters, 
between the lower counter and wing transom, above the upper counter and top-timber line ; 
and, from where the curve so drawn in the half breadth plan intersects the lines that were squared 
down from the sheer plan, take the distance to the middle line, and set it off on their correspond- 
ing lines in the body plan; now, by drawing a curve to pass through the several spots so set off, 
the stern timber will be described in the body plan *. 

The round up of the wing transom upper and lower counter, may now be taken off from the 
sheer draught, and set off at the middle line above their respective horizontal lines in the body 
plan, by which their arcs or round-up may be drawn in.. The round-aft of the wing transom 
may also be taken from the sheer plan, and set off at the middle line, abaft the line squared 
down for the wing transom in the half breadth plan, by which the arc or round-aft of the wing 
transom will be described. 


* These lines are to be drawn only in pencil, and rubbed out when the side counter timber is formed. Consequently 
they do not appear on our Sheer-draught ; because, if kept in, they would have confused the draught. But they are 
all accurately represented in plate 34, containing the laying-off of the side stern timber. 
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The after body being now completely formed, proceed to the formation of the fore-body 
in the same manner. The particulars which differ from the former may be described as 
follow : 

The heeling of the foremost timbers must be considered, as the ending of them 1s on the 
stem, and. consequently differs from those in the alter body ; draw a line in the body plan 
distant from.the middle line half of what the stem is sided. Then, take the height in the sheer 
plan where the timber (which is required to be ended) intersects the lower part of the rabbet of 
the stem, and set it off on the line before drawn in the body plan, there making a spot ; then, 
with compasses, take the distance in the sheer plan from where the timber intersects the lower 
part of the rabbet of the stem, to the intersection of it with the upper part, and fix one leg of 
the compasses in the spot already made in the body plan, and, with the other, describe a circle, 
keeping the compasses at the said distance ; and the timbers may then pass over the back of the 
circle so described; then, by applying a small square to the timber, and letting the back of it 
intersect the spot set off for the Jower part of the rabbet, the lower part of the rabbet will be 
described, and Jikewise the ending of the timbers. 

The foremost timbers should also be considcred at the head, as they also differ very much in 
that part from those of the after body ; because, in consequence of the ship’s carrying her breadth 
so far forward at the top-timber line, (beg nearly as broad forward as in midships,) it occasions 
the foremost frames to fall out at the head beyond the main breadth, from which they are called 
Anuckle timbers. ‘To describe them, procced as follows : 

The height of the top-timber linc being set off in the body plan, set off upon it the top half 
breadth taken from the half breadth plan; and, at that place, draw a perpendicular line; then, 
from the sheer plan, take the height of the top of the side, and set it off on the perpendicular 
line in the body plan ; likewise take the breadth of the rail at the top-timber line, in the sheer 
plan, and set it off below the top-timber line, at the perpendicular linc in the body plan, by 
which will be determined the straight part of the knuckle timber to be drawn ; then, from the 
last mentioned spot, let a curve pass through the spots sect off for the timber, down to the upper 
breadth, and the whole knuckle timber will then be formed, by which it will be seen that those 
timbers forward will fall out beyond the main breadth with a hollow, contrary to the rest of the 
top-side which falls within the main breadth with a hollow. 

The after and fore body being now completely formed, we may proceed to draw the water 
lines on the body plan, from which they must be described on the half breadth plan, in order 
to prove the fairness of the bodies. 

In this draught the water lines are all represented parallel to the keel; their heights, therefore, 
may be taken from the sheer plan, tnd transferred to the body plan, drawing horizontal lines, 
by which the water lines on the body plan will be represented as marked wat. 1, wat. 2, &c. ; 
but, in ships that draw more water abaft than afore, the water lines will, consequently, not be 
parallel to the keel; the heights must then be taken at every timber in the sheer plan, and set 
off on their corresponding timbers in the body plan; and, drawing curves to pass through the dif- 
ferent spots, the water lines will be thereby represented in the body plan. 

Now, take the distances from the middle line to where the water lines intersect the different 

I! 
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timbers in the body plan, and set them off from the middle line on their corresponding timbers 
in the half breadth plan, where the water lines in the sheer plan intersect the fore part of the 
rabbet of the stern post, square them down to the half breadth plan, and upon the lines so 
squared down, set. off the half thickness of the stern post at its corresponding water line, (which 
may be taken from the body plan, by setting off half the size of the post at the head and the 
heel from the middle line ; and, drawing a line for the tapering of it, where the line so drawn 
intersects the water lines, will be the half thickness required ;) then set the compasses to the 
thickness of the plank, and fix one leg where the half thickness of the post intersects the line 
squared down ; and, with the other, describe an arc, from the back of which the water lines 
may pass through their respective spots, and end at the fore part of the half breadth plan, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner as with the after part. 

The aft part of the rabbet of the post may be squared down from the water line to the spot 
set off for the half thickness of the post, by which the rabbct will be represented ; and, in the 
same manner may the water lines be ended at the rabbet of the stem. The water lines being 
all described, we shall now be able to sce if the body is fair, and whether the timbers require 
any altcration ; if they should, it must be complied with. 

The cant timbers of the after body may next be described in the half breadth plan, in order 
to which we must first determine on the cant of the fashion piece ; therefore, having the round- 
aft of the wing transom represented in the half breadth plan, and likewise the shape of a ho- 
rizontal line at the height of the wing transom, set off the breadth of the wing transom at the 
end, which is one foot four inches, and there make a spot on the horizontal line, which is the 
place where the head of the fashion-piece will come; then, to determine on the cant of it, we 
must consult the shape of the body, because it must be canted in such a manner as to preserve 
as great a straightness as is possible for the shape of the timber, by which the latter will be 
much stronger than if very crooked, for, if very crooked, it would be much cut against the 
grain; we must also consider the cant, so as to give the timber as little bevelling as possible, 
by which considerations, the conversion will be very much assisted. 

Therefore, let the heel of the timber be set off on the middle line about two feet afore timber 
36; and, drawing a straight line thence to the spot set off on the horizontal line for the wing 
transom, the cant of the fashion-piece will be described, and will be found situated in the best 
manner possible to answer the before-mentioned purposes, 

The cant of the fashion-piece being represented, we may now easily determine on the cant 
of the other timbers ; let timber 29 be the foremost cant timber in the after body, and draw in 
timber 28 in pencil; then observe how many timbers there are to come in between 28 and the 
fashion-piece, which you will find to be ten in number, viz. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
and 38; then, with compasses, divide the distance between timber 28 and the fashion-piece on 
the middle line, into eleven divisions; proceed then to do the same on the main half breadth 
line; and, by drawing straight lines from the divisions on the half breadth line to their corre- 
sponding divisions at the middle line, the cant timbers of the after body will be represented. 

The line drawn for the cant of the fashion-piece represents the aftside of it, which comes to 
the end of the transoms ; but, in order to help the conversion with regard to the lower transoms, 
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there may be two more fashion-pieces abaft the former; therefore, the foremost fashion-piece, or 
that which is already described in the half breadth plan, only take the ends of the three upper 
transoms, which are the wing, filling, and deck transoms ; the middle fashion-piece takes the 
four next, and the after fashion-piece the lower ones ; therefore, set off in the half breadth plan, 
the siding of the middle and after fashion-piece, which may be thirtcen inches each; then, by 
drawing of lines, parallel to the foremost fashion-piece, at the aforesaid distance from each other, 
the midale and after fashion-piece will be represented in the half breadth plan. 

The fashion pieces and transoms yet remain to be represented in the sheer plan ; in order to 
which, determine on the number of transoms required ; these, for so large a buttock, may 
be seven in number below the deck transom. Draw them in pencil, beginning with the wing, 
the upper side of which is represented by a horizontal line at its height ; set off its siding below 
that, and draw a horizontal line for the lower edge. 

The fillmg transom follows, which is merely for the purpose of filling the vacancy between 
the under edge of the wing transom and upper part of the deck plank ; therefore it may be re- 
presented by drawing of two horizontal lines for the upper and lower edges, leaving about two 
inches between the upper edge and lower edge of the wing transom, and four inches between 
the lower edge and the gun deck plank. The deck transom must be regulated by the gun 
deck, letting the under side of the gun deck plank represent the upper side of it, and setting off 
its siding below that, the under edge may be drawn in also; the transoms bclow the deck may 
all be sided equally, which may be eleven inches; they must also have a sufficient distance 
between them for the circulation of air to preserve them, as those timbers are more diflicult to 
shift than any others in the ship; therefore, set them off so to have about three inches distance 
between each; and, by drawing horizontal lines at their different heights, they will be re- 
presented. 

The transoms being now drawn in pencil, we must proceed to find the length of them as 
they appear in the sheer plan, in order to draw them in ink; we must, therefore, describe the 
thwartship appearance of the fashion-pieces as they appear in the sheer plan, by which the length 
of the transom will be determined. 

The foremost fashion-piece may be first. described, as that reaches above the upper transoms ; 
in order to which, draw in the sheer plan a sufficient number of horizontal lines ; or, as the 
water lines are horizontal they will suffice, only by drawing one horizontal line between the 
upper water line and the wing transom, and one above the wing transom at the height you 
intend the head of the fashion-piece should run, which may be from three to five feet ; then 
take the heights of those two horizontal lines and transfer them to the body plan; and then run 
them in the half breadth plan, in the same manner as the water lines; then, where the line 
drawn for the cant of the fashion-piece in the half breadth plan intersects the horizontal line for 
the head of the fashion-piece, square it up to the said horizontal line in the sheer plan, making 
a spot ; square up, also, the intersection of the cant line with the horizontal line for the wing 
transom in the half breadth plan, to the corresponding line at the wing transom in the sheer 
plan; then, square up where the cant line in the half breadth plan intersects the horizontal 
line below the wing transom; and, also, the water lines, to their corresponding lines in the 
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sheer plan. Now, by drawing a curve to pass through the several spots to set off, the thwart- 
ship view of the foremost fashion-picce will be described, as it appears when seen in the sheer 
plan ; in the same manner may the middle and after fashion-pieces be described, observing to 
let the middle one run up no higher than the under part of the deck transom, and the after to 
the under side of the fourth transom under the deck; the transoms may now be drawn in ink as 
their lengths are limited by the lines for the fashion-pieces. 

The stern post may now be completed, as the fore side of it has not yet been drawn in, nor 
the head of it dctermine]. Take, from the dimensions, how much the stern post is fore and 
aft at the keel, and set it off on the upper edge of the keel, from the line representing the aft 
side, making a spot; then the head of the post must be determined, which must run ligh 
enough to admit of the helm port transom and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck 
beams; reserving about three inches from the underside of the tiller to the helm port transom, 
and two inches between the upper side of the tiller and under side of the deck beams. The 
head of the stern post, therefore, will be two fect nine inches above the wing transom. Draw a 
horizontal line for the head at that height, and sct on it the size of the stern-post at the place 
taken from the dimensions; then, drawing a straight line thence down to the spot set off on 
the keel, (observing not to draw the line through the transoms, as it will only appear between 
them) the fore side of the stern post will be described, and the stern post completed. 

The inner post may be drawn by setting off its dimension fore and aft from the stern post, 
and drawing a straight line as before, continuisg it no Ingher than the under side of the deck 
transom. 

The cant timbers of the after body being described, and every part also which depended on _ 
them, we may now proceed to the cant timbers of the fore body; in order to which, we must 
first determine on the foremost and aftermost cant timber, and likewise on the cant of the fore- 
most one; therefore, under the considerations explained with respect to the after body, the 
foremost cant timber will extend as far forward as to be named Y. The cant on the middle line 
may be one foot six inches abaft square timber U ; and, on the main half breadth will line with 
X, in which situation the line may be drawn for the cant ; the aftermost may be timber P. AH 
may now be drawn in, procccding as before described for those of the after body, which is spac- 
ing them all equally between the cant timber Y, and the square timber O, both on the main 
half breadth and middle line ; and, drawing lincs from the spots on the main half breadth line 
to their corresponding spots on the middle line ; observing to Ict them run out to the top-timber 
half breadth line, where it comes without side the main half breadth lime. 

The hawse pieces must next be considered in the half breadth plan, the sides of which may 
be parallel with the middle Ime. ‘Take the siding of the apron, from the dimensions, which may 
be about four inches more than the stem, (unless the rabbet be in the middle of the stem, then 
the siding of the apron can be no more than the stem ;) set off one-half of it parallel from the 
middle line, drawing a line from the main half breadth to the foremost cant timber, which will 
represent the foremost cdge of the knight head ; from that sct off the siding of the knight head, 
from the dimensions, and draw in the aftside of it: the hawse pieccs, which are four in number, 
may then be drawn, by setting off their sidings, from the dimensions, parallel to the knight head, 
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and from each other; then, by drawing straight lines from the main half breadth line to the 
foremost cant timber, they will be represented. 

In the next place, describe the hawse holes, which should be placed in such a manner as to 
wound the hawse pieces .as little as possible ; they may therefore be placed so that the joint of 
the hawse picces shall be in the centre of the holes, by which they will only cut half the hawse 
pieces ; whereas, were they placed between the joints, they would cut off the hawse pieces. 
Take from the dimensions the size of the hawse holes, and set off the foremost one, or that 
next to the middle linc on the joint between the first and second hawse piece, then set off the 
other on the joint between the third and fourth hawse piece, and, by drawing lines across the 
main half breadth line at their respective places, they will be represented im the half breadth 
plan. Or, to avoid wounding the hawse pieces, have middle pieces sided six inches Icss than the 
holes ; then, by cutting three inches on the sides of the hawse piece between the holes, those 
hawse pieces, being sided more, are wounded proportionably, but little. 

The hawse holes should now be represented in the sheer plan; in order to which, determine on 
their place there; in the eighty-gun ship they are placed between the checks; therefore set off 
their diameter between the checks ; therefore set. off their diamcter between the checks, leaving 
sufficient substance for the bolster ; and, drawing lines parallel to the cheeks for their upper and 
lower part ; then, to determiue on their situation agreeably to the half breadth plan, set off the 
thickness of the inside and outside plank, the fore and aft way; we must then square up, from 
the half breadth plan, where they intersect the imside and outside plank at the main half breadth 
line, to the lines drawn between the cheeks, in the sheer plan; which will give the truc situation 
the fore and aft way ; then, by drawing them circular, agrecably to the spots set off, they will 
be represented as they appear ticked in the sheer plan. 

The apron may be drawn in the sheer plan, setting off its size fore and aft from the stem, 
Ictting it come down so as to scarph about two fect higher than the foremost end of the fore 
foot, by which it will give shift to the scarphs of the stem, and so continued up to the head of 
the stem. 

The cutting down should next be drawn; therefore take, from the table of bodies, the dif- 
ferent heights there expressed, and set them off from the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel 
on their corresponding timbers in the sheer plan ; then, by drawing a curve to pass through the 
spots set off from the inner post aft to the apron forward, the cutting down line will be repre- 
sented. 

To describe the limber-strake, draw a line parallel to its thickness, as in the dimensions, 
above the line representing the cutting down, which is eight inches. Thus will the limber-strake 
be described, from which the depth im the hold is always measured. 

It here becomes requisite to observe that the limber-strake, kcelson, dead-wood knee, and 
stemson, are not represented in the sheer draught, as they would interfere too much with the 
other lines in that plan. But they may be seen very clearly represented in the draught of the 
Inboard Works, plate 4. 

Proceed now to draw in the keclson, by taking the depth of it from the dimensions, which is 
one foot seven inches, and setting it off above the cutting down line ; then, by drawing a linc 
parallel to the cutting down, the keelson will be described. 
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The cutting down line being described, we are now enabled to represent the knee of the dead 
wood abaft timber 28, being the after floor timber: set off the siding of the floor abaft it, and 
erect a perpendicular line in the sheer plan, which will terminate the foremost end of the after 
dead wood ; then, the fore and aft arm of the knee may be half the length of the whole dead 
wood, and the up and down arm reach to the under part of the lower transom. The whole knee 
must be placed in such a manner that the upper picce of dead wood shall bolt over it, and be of 
as much substance as the knee itself; therefore, the cutting down line representing the upper 
part of the dead-wood, the knee must consequently be placed its whole thickness below that 
line. 

Next draw in the sternson knec, which fays upon the upper piece of dead-wood and scarphs 
with hook and butt, about twelve fect long, into the after piece of the keelson. The up and 
down arm extends up to the upper side of the deck transom also. 

The Stemson fays against the Apron and runs up so as to tenon into the under side of the 
upper deck hook and the heel, and scarphs into the fore end of the keelson with hook and butt 
three fect long. The dimensions may be found in the table. 

The Pian or tHe Heap may be drawn in by continuing forward the middle line of the half 
breadth plan. Upon it, square down the foreside and aftside of the figure from the sheer plan ; 
and, upon those lines, sct off half the siding of the figure from the middle line, as in the table 
of dimensions. 

Then draw the main rail to its half breadth appearance thus: set off the siding of the after 
end of the main rail from the outside of the plank at the top-timber half breadth, at the foreside 
of the beak-head ; and, also, the siding of the fore-end from the outside of the figure ; the fore- 
end being squared down from the fore part of the hair bracket in the sheer plan ; observing, how- 
ever, to add to the siding the thickness of the lining: then, by drawing straight lines to those 
spots, the half breadth plan of the main rail will be described. 

Square down, from the sheer plan, the head timbers where they intersect the under side of 
the main rail to the middle line of the half breadth plan : likewise, square down the fore and aft 
sides of the knight-head, and run the half-breadth line at the upper side of the beak-head and 
thickness of the outside plank. 

Square up, from the middle line of the half breadth plan, the head beam, so as to lét aft 
about two inches upon the stem ; and, square up, likewise, the cross-piece at the foremost head 
timber, to which the main rail is secured by knees on the aftside. 

Parallel to the middle line, draw in half the diameter of the bowsprit ; then draw the fore and 
aft carling, rather without the bowsprit, so that the gammoning may lead down clearly. 

The flat of the head, which is composed of ledges, may next be drawn, and the boomkins re- 
presented thus : Square down, from the sheer plan, the centre of the foremast, at the upper 
deck, to the middle line in the half breadth plan ; whence draw out a line forming an angle of 
36 degrces with the said middle line ; and, upon it, set off half the length of the fore yard for- 
ward ; then square it down to the middle line of the half breadth plan; draw in “the boomkins 
parallel to the line which forms the angle abovementioned, and they will come nearly over the 
middle head-timber, the heels resting against the knight-head ; the length may be regulated by 
the line squared down from the fore yard arm. 
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The seats of ease may now be drawn. Those for the officers are in the round-houses ; those 
for the seamen are two on each side afore and abaft the boomkins, and one on each side next 
the round-houses. Sometimes, instead of the latter, cisterns are fitted, to wash in occasionally. 
The rest of the head is then framed with ledges as before observed. 

The sheer draught is now completely formed, and every part thereof represented, as also the 
body and half breadth plans, from which the ship may be laid down in the mould loft, and like- 
wise the whole frame erected. To complete the draughting, there now remains to draw a profile 
of the inboard works, Plans of the Decks, &c. ; but, as the use of the diagonal lines in the body 
plan has not yet been sufficiently explained, we shall first proceed to treat of them in the next 
section. 


§ 4. CONTAINING AN EXPLANATION OF THE NATURE AND USE OF THE DIAGONAL LINES IN THE 
BODY PLAN. 


Tue diagonal lines in the body plan are given in the tables of bodies, merely for the purpose of 
forming the body therefrom; but, after the body is formed, they are of very principal use ; as, 
at their stations, the ribbands and harpins which keep the body of the ship together whilst in 
her frames, are all described, and the heads of the different timbers in the frame likewise de- 
termined ; consequently it follows that a particular explanation of them is necessary, as they are 
the diagonal lines or ribbands that are used in the laying-off of the ship: We shall therefore 
begin with 

~The Lowermost, or number 1, which is termed the Lower Diagonal, at which place the 
lowest bevellings of the timbers are taken ; its situation is generally in the middle between the 
keel and floor ribband. 

The Second Diagonal is placed in the midships, about eighteen inches in small, and two feet 
in large ships, below the floor head ; it is the station where the floor ribband is placed in mid- 
ships, and likewise the floor harpin forward ; there is also a bevelling taken at this diagonal, all 
tac way fore and aft, from which it is termed the Floor Ribband. 

The Third Diagonal terminates the length of the floors, and is therefore called the diagonal 
at the Floor Head ; there are likewise bevellings taken at this diagonal to as far forward and aft 
as the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is of the utmost consequence to the strength 
of the ship, it being so near to that part of the bilge which takes the ground, that it, conse- 
quently, is always liable to the greatest strain. It should therefore be placed as much above 
the bearing of the body in midships as*can be conveniently allowed by conversion of the timber ; 
but, afore and abaft, it is not of so much consequence. 

The Fourth Diagonal is placed in the middle between the floor head and fifth diagonal, at 
which place a ribband and harpin are stationed for the security of the first or lower futtocks, 
from which it is termed the First Futtock Ribband. There are also bevellings taking at this 
diagonal all fore and aft, which being part of the body where the timbers most vary, occasion 
them to be the greatest bevellings in the whole body. 
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The Fifth Diagonal terminates the heads of the first futtocks, andl is therefore called the First 
Futtock Head; it should be placed at a convenient distance above the floor head, in order to 
give sufficicnt scarph to the lower part of the second futtocks, which is particularly observed in 
the tables of dimensions. Bevellings for the timbers are likewise taken at this diagonal all fore 
and aft. 

The Sixth Diagonal, called the Second Futtock Ribband, should be placed in the middle 
between the first futtock head and seventh diagonal, at which place the ribband and harpin are 
stationed for the support of the second futtocks, Bevellings are also taken at this diagonal all 
fore and aft. 

The seventh Diagonal called the Second Futtock Head, terminates the second futtock heads 
from the fore to the aftermost floors, and afore and abaft them it terminates the double futtock 
heads in the fore and after cant budies ; it should be placed in midships as much above the first 
futtock head, as the first futtock is above the floor head, by which it gives the same scarph to 
the lower part of the third futtock as the first futtuck docs to the second: there are bevellings 
also taken all fore and aft at this diagonal. 

The Eighth Diagonal is the station for the ribband and harpin which supports the third 
futtocks, and is therefore placed between the second futtock head and ninth diagonal ; it is 
also a bevelling place, and is termed the Third Futtock Ribband. 

The Ninth and last Diagonal, called the Third Futtock Head, is placed at the same distance 
above the second futtock head, as that is above the first, and it terminates all the heads of the 
third futtucks excepting such as come under lower deck ports. The latter must run up to the 
under part of the ports, as no short timbers should, by any means, be admitted under the ports, 
which require the greatest strength that is possible. This diagonal is a bevclling place for the 
heads of the third futtocks. 

The fourth futtock heads are terminated by the under part of the upper deck ports all fore 
and aft, and a ribband is placed fore and aft a little below the height of the lower sills of the upper 
deck ports. Another is placed in like manner, at the lower deck ports, and one at the top- 
timber line, which, with the ribbands and harpins before mentioned, keeps the whole body of 
the ship together, and in its proper form and shape. 

It must be observed, that the diagonal lines laid down in the table of bodies, will not cor- 
respond to what has been said upon the diagonals in this chapter, as they were drawn discre- 
tionally upon the body for the purpose of giving the true dimensions of it ; the student must 
therefore, when he has his body drawn in fair, rub out the first diagonals (which should only be 
in pencil) and then proceed to draw in the proper diagonals in red ink, strictly adhering to 
what has been said on the subject. : 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE RISING LINE IN GENERAL. 


Tue method of constructing the midship floors of some ships, by lengthening the radii afore and 
abaft, is preferable to the rising linc as used in constructing merchant ships of burthen, where 
the radii of the floor sweeps all fore and aft are of the same length as at the midship bend; be- 
cause, by this method, every floor from dead-flat is graduated by a larger circle. But this 
method is not so generally serviceable in laying-off the ship; because, in any ship constructed 
by the same length of radius, you may venture, so far as the rising line is continued, to lay down 
the body on the mould-loft floor, without running any ribband or horizontal lines till that part 
is finished. Again, this method affords a greater assistance ; as, by it, the floors may be nearly 
constructed all fore and aft, but the floors near the midships only can be constructed when the 
radii of the floor sweeps alter much in their length. 

Neither the rising line nor the half breadth of the rising would continuc the curves as first 
constructed if the form of the body were designed to be altered in that part. It is evident, then, 
that the rising line may be drawn according to the judgment of the artist in the construction of 
any draught, observing to make it a fair clliptical curve: for much depends in the construction 
of the lower part of the body, by judiciously narrowing the floor sweep or half breadth of the 
rising ; for, the more parallel it is kept with the middle line the less will be the velocity of the 
vessel ; and, again, the quicker this curve is, the Jess bearing will the vessel have ; and, though 
it may be supposed, when the rising linc is formed, and the half breadth of the rising, it is 
reasonable to expect a fair draught, yet we cannot be certain of its producing that form of body 
which we really intend, agreeably to the use which the ship is designed for ; unless, by frequently 
constructing of bodies, we can form an exact idea before we proceed. Therefore we would re- 
commend the young artist to improve himself by drawing those bodies from the dimensions 
which are constructed by the rising-line, and of different properties, till he forms in his own 
Judgement a perfect idea of this mode of construction. ‘Then, when the draught is finished, the 
water lines run, and the buttock lines or vertical sections are run all fore and aft on the shcer- 
plan, some room for alterations may be perceived ; then, you may observe whether the rising 
line, and half breadth of the rising line (or, as it is somctimes called, the narrowing of the floor- 
sweeps) correspond with that part which you intend to alter. If it be required to make the ship 
cleaner, lift the rising line, and narrow the half breadth of the rising line ; and, where it may be 
required: to make the ship fuller, lower the rising line ; which sufficiently proves, that the rising 
line is as variable as the different forms of the bodies ; but, yet it is a very complete method of 
constructing the lower part of such ships fair, as require some provision, or fullness of body, to 
assist them when taking the ground. The farther forward and aft the body is assisted by the rising 
line, the more merit there will be in the construction, and the greater certainty of producing 
a fair body. 
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§ 0. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DELINEATING THE DISPOSITION OF ALL THE TIMBERS COMPOSING THI 
FRAME 5 LIKEWISE FOR EXPANDING THE BOTTOM AND TOPSIDE, BY WHICH THE LENGTH, 
EREADTH, AND NUMBER, OF ALL THE PLANKS MAY BE KNOWN, &e, 


J}. OBSERVATIONS ON, AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR, TIIE DISPOSITION, 


To give the true shift and appearance of every timber in the ship, may perhaps be thought, 
by some of our readers, to be superfluous ; but, as our grand object is, to acquaint the young 
beginner with every thing interesting in the science, and with the means of calculating every 
particular required in the erection of a ship, we now procced to explain the nature and use of 
a disposition of the frame, as represented in plate 2, and of the planking expanded as represented 
i plate 3, of this work. 

The utility of plans of this description requires but little explanation; as it is evident, upon 
inspection, that ‘hey exhibit the disposition and shift of every timber and every plank used in 
a ship, «nd they, conscquently, afford the means, before the ship comes on the stocks, of dis- 
posing uf every piece to the greatest advantage, both with respect to the strength of the ship 
and to the conversion of the timber; and, moreover, of preparing every piece for its proper 
situation with the greatest facility. 

Without enlarging, unnecessarily, upon these important advantages, we shall now give some 
instructions for the disposition of the timbers, &c. 

With respect to the frame timbers, it is, in the first instance, of the greatest consequence to 
the strength of a ship, that they shoald be cut as little as possible by the ports on cach deck ; 
and, secondly, that all the timbers designed to make the sides of ports are, or should be, con- 
tinued if possible, without scarphing, up to the top of the side. ‘Those timbers, however, which 
lie in the sudden turn of the body, having too great a curvature in their length, and others, 
which run up to the rough tree rail, &c. having too great a length to be otherwise obtained, 
must be admitted to scarph, as shewn on the draught of the disposition, plate 2. 

In the turn of the body, forward and aft, as the frames are canted, there is the Icss compass 
or curvature in them, and the bevellings or angles approach nearcr to a square, which is, of 
course, the more favourable to conversion, ‘The stations of the timbers being kept at the 
main breadth, in order to give them thcir proper cant, contract the room and space on the 
dead-wood, and reduce the heels of the timvers accordingly. 

The frame timbers are formed into bends, in the manner that we have already shewn, by the 
union of first fattocks, second or middle futtocks, third and fourth futtocks, with top-tunbers, which 
are scvcrally joined together and bolted. Sometimes the frame timbers are fayed close together 
or scparated for air; those that are separated have dry pieces of oak fayed between them in 


wake of the bolts. 
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By the disposition of the frames, in their several stations, they stand, respectively, one on 
each side of every gun-deck port, by which the sides of every middle and upper-deck port are 
likewise provided for. Thus one fourth futtock and onc long top-timber will form the side of 
every gun-deck port in two-decked ships, and the side of every upper-deck port in three-decked 
ships. A long top-timber and a fourth futtock will, in like manner, makc the sides of the mid- 
dle-deck ports in three-decked ships, and the sides of upper-deck ports in those of two decks. 

All ships should be, as we have already explained, as light as possible in their upper works, 
consistently with the services for which they are intended; and, as the frame should not be 
incumbered with more short timbers than are absolutcly necessary, two short timbers over the 
ports are sufficient to stand upon the sills, and so spaced as to receive the bolts of the deck 
standards above. 

Those timbers that run up to make the sides of quarter-deck ports, forecastle ports, or to 
the rovghtree rail, should, if possible, be made of timbers standing upon the upper-dcck sills 
over the upper-deck ports. The side along the waist, betwecn the ports, may be filled in with 
fir timber laid fore and aft, and dove-tail’d into the frames. | 

The frame will be sufficiently full, and every purpose answered, when timbers are provided to 
form the gallery doors, and to fill in the quarters from the after frame to the side counter tim- 
bers; and, forward, from the foremost frame to the hawse-pieces. 

All the timbers in the range of the main and fore channcls should run up to the top of the 
side, and the filling timbers betwecn each frame are all to be equally spaced between the frames ; 
and, all the openings between the range of the chain and preventer bolts are to be filled in 
solidly with dry oak fillings, as are also those over every gun-deck and middle-deck port, that 
there may be solid boring in wake of the port-ropes, pipes, and muzzle lashing eye-bolts, also 
behind iron knees and standards. 

All scuttles, row-ports, &c, should be considcred in the disposition of the frame, so that the 
strength may not be r&luced. 

JIaving considered the several subjects above mentioned, procecd to take, from the sheer- 
draught, the keel and its rabbet, likewise the stem and stern-post, with the transoms, and beard- 
ing-line of the dead-wood or stepping of the cant timbers; then the midship and side counter 
timbers; and, next, take off all the ports, the underside of the decks at the side, the plank- 
sheers, beakhead, and roughtree rails. Then square up, from the hall-breadth plan, all the 
sidings of the cant timbers to their respective lines in the shcer-plan, so that their thwartship 
appearance may be exhibited in the same manner as the joints. This need only be done in 
pencil. 

From the shcer-draught, the thwartship appearance of the outsides of all the cant timbers 
may now be transferred to the draught of the disposition. In the same manner may be squared 
up the thwartship appearance of the knight-head and hawse-piece, which may, likewisc, be trans- 
ferred as the rest. | 

Beginning forward, we shall now endeavour to make every necessary observation in regular 
order, rst, the hawse-holes may be transferred from the sheer-draught, as we have before 
shewn; then the height of the heads of all the timbers may be taken, above the base line in the 
body-plan, aud set off above the upper edge of the rabbet, upon their corresponding timbers 
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in the disposition. Curves being now drawn through the spots set off, will shew the heads of 
each timber in the disposition. 

Next, square up in the disposition, the siding of all the timbers between the cant bodies 
and, as the upper-deck ports are less fore and aft, than those of the gun-deck, the upper part of 
the frame timbers must be separated at the joint. It is customary, to open the joints of the. 
frames from the side of the keel upwards, having dry pieces of oak faycd between them in the 
wake of the bolts, as at timber O. 

We can now represent every timber ; those in the fore square body as at @, and those in the 
after square body as at (3), having a single timber to shift the floors at (2). Those in the fore 
cant body as at Q, and those in the after cant body as at 30. 

The fourth futtocks, being the longest timbers in the ship, and, from their shape, very difficult 
to be obtained of the whole length, especially for ships which have much tumble home, or even 
loug enough to run up so as to make the side of the upper-deck ports, particularly forward and 
aft, the sides of such ports have sometimes been made by the top-timber that comes under the 
port, by its having been formed with a cast sideways over the fourth futtock and continued up- 
wards, making a whole top-timber: but, in this case, it is neccessary to see that the cast be 
fairly grown, and not grain-cut ; also, that it be so disposed as not to be wounded too much by 
letting out the port-sills: for, was the top-timber, as represcnted at fraine S, in the plate, to cast 
so as to make the sides of both ports, it would not be so strong as otherwise, although bolted 
to the fourth futtock ; because, as is evident, we should lose a shift: for, not only would that 
timber have run up to the top of the side, but the top-timber under the port, with the cast, 
would run up also. It is consequently much the best way. These methods have, however, 
been found very defective, and are attended with particular disadvantage, as the difficulty of 
getting fourth futtocks, even when sided straiglit, and much more so when cast ; because, with- 


out a very particular growth, they would be grain-cut in the cast ; and, consequently, have very 


little strength. e 


The method, therefore, that we would recommend to be adopted when such fourth futtocks 
cannot be obtained as will run up to the top of the side, 1s, to scarph them together with a 
hook and butt, as at fourth futtock K, and at M, in the plate; giving shift to the port and each 
other; or, if preferred, the side scarph as represented at fourth futtock D. 

The third futtocks, that come under the gun-deck ports, are to be continued upwards to the 
underside of the sill, as at W, R, N, &c. But, when the third futtocks, owing to their great 
compass, cannot be gotten so long, they must be scarphed as at I, observing always to get 
them longer than the regular shift. : 

The port-sills may next be drawn: the upper sills deepest where the preventer bolts are likely 
to come. Then the blocks through the side may be represented, that long timbers may not be 
provided, and afterwards cut asunder by those blocks; namely, the main-tack block, between 
D and F; the fore-sheet block, between 2 and 4; and the main-sheet block, between 30 
and 32. 

The foreside of the side counter-timber may next be drawn in from the dimensions, and the 
gallery doors set off from the sheer-draught ; then the sills and all the timbers necessary to frame 


the quarters abaft frame 38. 
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Having provided for all the ports, &c. thus far, it should next be contrived that the timbers 
which run up aft and forwards to make roughtree timbers, timber-hcads, or the sides of quarter- 
deck and forecastle ports, should be those short timbers that stand upon the upper sills of the 
upper-deck ports; and, for roughtree timbers, those over the quarter-deck ports; as it should 
be the utmost care of every constructor to design every timber to the shortest length admissible; 
as, in a disposition of this kind, he has every opportunity of so doing; and likewise of pointing 
out, and converting to the best advantage, the most scarce and valuable timbers, 

Lastly, the section abaft the stern-post, in the plate of the disposition, represents the thwart- 
ship appearance of the air-funnel in the opening of frame 10. These funnels have been found 
very convenient for carrying off the foul air from between decks, and may be placed wherever 
convenient, between the openings of the timbers; so that there be no obstruction; but, that 
the air may pass upwards freely either to the undersides of the sheer-strakes, in the waist, and 
undersides of the lodging-knecs elsewhere; openings being cut through the inside stuff, about 
two inches deep, and as much fore and aft as the openings. Advantage of the largest openings 
should always be taken for their admission. 

All that is required in fixing the funnel, is one sill, let in between the timbers at the under- 
side of the gun-deck lodging knce, or upper deck in frigates, &c. and another at the underside 
of the sheer strakes in the waist, or underside of the quartcr-deck or forecastle lodging knees, 
us they are shewn in the section. The openings may then be paid with pitch, tar, or rosin. 


EXPANDING THE BOTTOM AND TOPSIDE, 


Brrore we proceed to the expansion of the planking, it becomes neccssary to make some 
remarks on planking in general; as the planking of a ship is a branch so very material, that, 
unless it be judiciously performed, it will inevitably be very injurious to, or subversive of, those 
good qualities that might be expected from the superior construction of the ship. The planking 
ought, therefore, to be particularly well performed; as, in the joming, or proper shifting, fasten- 
ing, and caulking, the goodness of every part of the materials for that purpose should, conse- 
quently, be very carefully inspected. 

The length of plank is a very great object to be considered; and, in the shifting, it is prin- 
cipally to be observed: for, if it cannot be worked up to the wales with the length begun with, 
(that is, the regular shift kept up,) it .will make very bad work, and not be so strong upwards 
as below. It is allowed, and hath generally been found to answer, that if three whole planks 
be wrought between every two butts, and all the butts overlaunch, or be in distance from each 
other, six feet, the planks will be only twenty-four feet long, and the work reckoned very good. 
We may, however, have a very bad shift, and yet have three strakes between every two butts 
on the same timber: that is, when the butts rise one above another in a regular manner, like 
steps; for, as the upper butts, or those in the topside, are the most likely to give way, all be- 
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low would be inclined to follow; for, if the ship begins to break her sheer amidships, it is most 
probable that the butts afore and abaft would yield proportionably ; therefore, let one of the: 
butts between have a double shift, or extend twelve feet ; then will the stepping of the butts, 
which we have mentioned, be prevented, and the planks be twenty-four fect long. As the 
work will thus be sufficiently strong, this is the rule which is gencrally followed for ships of every 
class in the royal navy. But, as oak plank, having sufficient breadth at the tops in that length, 
has become exceedingly scarce, merchant-ships have the plank shifted of various lengths, ac- 
cording to its thickness, as may be seen by referring to the table of dimensions hereafter. 

Lhe Wales must be wrought of such lengths, and the butts shifted, so as to give the strongest. 
shift to the ports and each other; and, to assist conversion, may be wrought anchor-stock, or 
still more so, by being wrought top and butt. When the wales consist of four strakes, they 
have a fair seam in the middle. 

In determining on the shift of the wales, some of the midship pieces should have a three-port 
shift, that 1s, should overlaunch three ports, being careful in large ships to make one butt answer 
for the pump dale scupper. 

If the wales are to be wrought in three strakes, Iet the two lower strakes be worked top and 
butt, and the upper strake of a parallel breadth. 

The Thickstuff, or diminishing strakes, from the lower edge of the wale to the thickness of the 
bottom plank, being of English oak, is wrought top and butt; and should be shifted from the 
butts of the wales to the regular lengths of the bottom plank as soon as possible. 

The Plank of the Bottom is English oak plank, as low as the light-water mark; and, below 
that, may be East-country plank of the best quality. The English plank is worked top and 
butt to twenty-four feet lengths at least. Now, to break the shift, so as to work East-country 
plank to advantage, requires care; for, as just observed, the general shift of English plank is 
twenty-four feet, whereas East-country plank is from thirty to fifty feet; consequently, the best 
way is, to work a double shift at first, or one of forty-eight feet in length. It rarely happens 
that the shift. is broken from English plank to Kast-country plank without introducing two planks 
between two butts on the same timber in some placcs; and, it may be admitted, owing to the 
superior length. Be careful, in shifting the Kast-country plank, to keep the shift as nearly equal 
as possible, not being confined to butt on one timber; but, to make an advantage of drawing 
the butts having no less than six feet shift. 

East-country plank, from ten to eleven inches broad, is wrought with fair or parallel edges, 
excepting forward and aft; for, it must be observed always to have English oak plank for the 
foremost and aftermost shifts. Four to six strakes next the keel may be of elm or beech. The 
edges, and butts of those in East-India ships, are rabbeted close ; and fine flannel, dipt in tar, is 
put between. 

Let it also be observed, in shifting the butts, to keep them clear of the scarphs of the keel ; 
and, likewise, that no butt is placed under the pumps. 

In planking the foremost end of the bottom, the breadth of the strakes must be considered, 
and also the shape of the bow, that every strake of plank may be brought into the stem ; and 
every plank should be kept from snying as much as possible. But, in full-bowed ships, such as 
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have long floors, and: a round or full harpin, it would be impossible to bring every strake to the 
stem without too much sny. It is therefore customary to work, in the bow of such ships, a 
steeler next under th® wale; and, at every fourth or fifth strake next under it: by which means 
all the strakes that come to the stem will be of sufficient breadth. In order to take the sny out 
the more, bring the steeler well forward ; the more so the better. In most ships a drop strake, 
or steeler, under the wale abaft, assists the planks very much m working at that sndden part of 
the ship. 

To produce fair edges and facility in working the planks, let the after ends of those near the 
keel be worked broad, indeed they cannot be worked too much so, in order to bring their edges 
straight, and out of winding. 

The Plank of the Topside is generally wrought in parallel breadths; therefore it had better 
not be more than eight inches broad, or thercabouts. The topside being cut by the ports, drifts, 
&c. requires the greatest strength to be given to it in shifting the plank; as no butt should be 
placed over or under a port wiless there are two planks between. The planks in wake of the 
mnain-mast should have a three-port shift. The others, afore and abaft, may have a two-port 
shift. As it is rather stronger, to butt between the ports, it may be allowed sufficient to have 
a shift of five feet six inches where a plank comes between; or, five feet where two come be- 
tween. But there should not be less than six feet shift where no plank comes between, The 
channels and sheer-wales, in large ships, should work down to the stops of the ports in mid- 
ships; and, where the shecr lifts forward and aft, should work down to as many ports as may 
leave sufficient stop, and afford wood to receive the port-hooks, Ictting the wood so worked down 
be continued six inches each way beyond the stops of the ports: thence snape back about nine 
inches; but, by all means, let planks run through, if they hold but five inches after the stops 
are cut, so as the hooks will clear the seam; for planks, however broad, working down to the 
ports, make that part no stronger than any other. 

Forward, in wake of the hawse-holes, the planks should be so wrought as to have the scan 
come in the middle of the holes; and care must be taken that no seams come behind the cheeks. 

The Sheer Strakes, as they are the greatest strengtheners of the topside, should have their 
butts disposed with the utmost care, in order to produce the greatest strength between the 
drifts, and give the very best shift to each other. They are wrought of parallel breadths, with 
hook and butt scarphs, about four feet long, between the drifts, Those afore and abaft may be 
square, especially behind the channels, which must be of English oak. The others, owing to 
their great lengths, must be of East-country plank. 

Shifting the butts of the insidc planking requires this consideration ; that the strings along the 
waist, and the upper-deck clamps and $pirkittings, should give shift to the butts on the outside. 

All clamps and spirkittings above the lower gun-deck should have three-port shifts in midships. 
All clamps should be wrought with hook and butt scarphs, about four feet long; spirkittings 
should be wrought top and butt, or anchor-stock, so that no butt shall come behind the riders. 
One butt is to come in wake of the pump dale scupper. 

‘Clamps of two and three decked ships, above the gun-deck, are sometimes wrought in two 
strakes. Spirkittings arc wrought in three strakes, and tabled into each other. 
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The clamps of the lower deck cannot be wrought towards the after part of the ship agree- 
ably to the range of the deck, so as to admit of the beam’s coming home to the timbers, as it 
would be found to wound them too much, or produce too great a sny; ‘therefore, the clamps 
must lift quite aft, with an easy flight, and some of the after beams, of course, must come on 


the clamps. 


TO EXPAND THE BOTTOM AND TOPSIDE. 


‘Thr expanding of the bottom and topside, upon paper, so as to be certain of the lengths and 
breadths of the planks, together with the mode of disposing of the butts to the greatest advan- 
tage, although attended with some trouble, is much more advantageous than trusting to shifting 
them on the ship’s side; for, when the ship is planking, it is necessary to girt the body in a 
number of places, in order to sce what number of strakes the bottom will require, that the planks 
may be workcd of an equal breadth, and fairly diminished forward and aft. To do this, with pre- 
cision, stageing and much trouble is required. But, having the bottom and topside expanded 
before you, upon a plane, and knowing the gencral lengths that your planks will work to, you 
can more conveniently shift the butts, according to the foregoing directions, or alter any one 
where the length cannot be obtained without difficulty, or without making bad work; which 
could not be so easily performed on the side of the ship. 

The bottom may be expanded by the horizontal or water lines; but, the eighty-gun ship’s 
bottom, as represented on Plate 3, is expanded by the ribband lines; as the latter are square 
from the body, or nearly so, and nearly in that direction in which the planks of the bottom are 
wrought. The ribbands may, likewise, be represented, by which means you will perceive what 
number of planks may be wrought before they need be shifted. 

Now, from the sheer-draught, Plate 1, may be taken the stations of all the timbers, and the 
lower edge of the rabbet of the keel from the aftside of the rabbet of the stern-post to as far 
forward as the rabbet continues straight ; likewise the scarphs of the keel; all of which are to 
be set off on the plan of expansion, as shewn on the plate, to intersect the said straight line. 
Then, to expand the square bodies, transfer the heights of the upper and lower edge of the 
main and channel wales, the sheer strakes, upper and lower sides of all the ports, the height of 
the decks at the side, and underside of the plankshcer from the sheer-plan, (Plate 1.) to the body- 
plan. Likewise draw the ribbands by which the ship is to be framed, and which are not shewn 
in the first draught, across the hody-plan. These are, however, clearly exhibited in the first 
and second plates of Laying-off (Plates 32 and 33). The mbbands, wales, &c. are now to be’ 
drawn upon the half-breadth plan; which, being done, apply to those lines narrow slips of pa- 
per, confining them by needles, from @ forward and thence abaft ; marking, upon each slip of 
paper, the station of every timber and its respective ribband, &c. as girted. 

In the same manner girt the timber © in the body-plan (Plate 1) from the inside of the rabbet 
of the keel to the top of the side; then, mark upon it the uppersides of all the ribbands, heads 
of the timbers, upper and lower edges of the wales, and ports; likewise, the decks at the side, 
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and underside of the planksheer. ‘Then square up the station of @, as shewn on Plate 3; and, 
upon that line set up the middle of the rabbet, to which spot fix with a needle the spot on the 
slip of paper that girted @, and is marked for the inside of the rabbet of the keel, laying the 
edge fair with the line @ squared up; now, upon that line, mark off from the said slip the upper 
sides of all the ribbands, the heads of the timbers, upper and lower edges of the wales, ports, 
&c. In the same manner must we proceed to girt every square timber in the body-plan 
(Plate 1), marking thereon the name of its respective timber. ‘Then fix the point marked for 
the middle of the rabbet of each girt, to the middle of the rabbet of its respective timber 
(Plate 3). 

Now fix the girt of each ribband to its corresponding height as marked on © ; then stretch 
each girt, seeing that it does not pucker, in such a manner that the stations of the timbers, as 
marked on the girt of the ribbands, &c. and the corresponding heights of the ribbands as marked 
on the girt of each timber, exactly agree, confinmg them with a needle in that situation. At 
the intersection of each, make dots, which will shew the expanded heights and lengths of all the 
ribbands, &c. in the square bodies. Fair curves may then be drawn through all those dots, 
which will represent the square bodies expanded. 


TO EXPAND THE FORE CANT-BODY AND HAWSE-PIECES, 


‘Transrer the before-mentioned heights from where they intersect the thwartship view of the fore 
cant-timbers in the shecr-plan (Plate 1.) to their corresponding timbers as shewn in the third 
plate of Laying-off (Plate 34); and then continue, downwards, the heels of the said cant-tim- 
bers as low, and as much within, the half siding of the stem, as the rabbet, when taken out, 
may be supposed to cut into the side of the stem. Likewise continue downwards the joints of 
the cant-timbers in the shcer-plan (Plate 1.) till they intersect the middle of the rabbet of the 
keel and stem. Then, with narrow slips of paper, as before, girt the several cant-timbers in the 
fore body, as shewn in the third plate of Laying-off (Plate 34.), marking thereon the heel, where 
it cuts the inside of the rabbet, the bearding line, the heights of all the ribbands, or harpins, as 
levelled out, the lower and upper edges of the wales, the ports, &c.; and, on the foremost 
cant-timber, the heights of the heels of the hawse-pieces, marking on each slip or girt the 
name of its respective timber. Then, with other slips of paper, girt round each cant-ribband, 
or harp, in the kalf-breadth plan, as shewn on the third plate of Laying-off (Plate 34.) ; and 
mark thereon the joint of square timber O, and the joint of each cant-timber where it is squared 
up from the horizontal to the cant ribband: likewise mark the intersection of each hawse-piece, 
as squared up from the horizontal to the cant ribbands; also where the bearding line intersects 
the cant ribband, and where the ribband ends in the rabbet. The girt at the wales, port-sills, 
and top-breadth, must also be taken, and respectively marked on each girt or slip. 

Now girt another slip of paper round the curve representing the middle of the rabbet of the 
stem and keel (Sheer-plan, Plate 1.), marking thereon the square timber O, and the joints of all 
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the cant-timbers where they intersect that line; mark, also, the height of all the ribbands, or 
harpins, the upper and lower edges of the wales, ports, &c. beak-head, and upper part of the 
stem. 

Square up from the half-breadth plan, as shewn im the third plate of Laying-of (Plate 34.), 
where the heels of the hawse-pieces intersect the joint of cant-timber y to its thwartship appear- 
ance in the sheer-plan ; and, then transfer those heights to cant-timber y in the body-plan ; prior 
to taking the girt of that timbcr: as those points will give the heels of the hawse-pieces when 
expanded, as shewn in Plate 3. 

The slips or girts of the harpins are then to be stretched as before (Plate 3.), keeping the spot 
of square timber O to its respective ribbands, already expanded on that timber. ‘Then stretch 
the girt taken round the curve of the stem, fixing its spot O at timber O, as shewn in Plate 3.; 
then, confining the heels of the cant-timbers to their respective spots on the curve of the stem, 
move the whole together, without puckering, till the foremost ends of the harpins exactly agree 
with their spots or stations on the stem; and, in like manner, till the spots made for the stations 
of the cant-timbers and harpins agree ; fixing them with needles till the whole fore-body every 
where reconciles. Then mark on the draught (Plate 3.) the intersections of all the girts. Those 
from the timbers, when curves are drawn to the spots, will represent their moulding edges; as 
those from the harpins, when the lines are drawn, will likewise shew the upper edges of the 
harpins. Lines being now drawn, parallel thereto, or nearly so, to the depth or scantling of 
the harpins, will shew the lower edge of the harpins and ribbands: lItkewise, by setting off the 
scantlings of the timbers on each side of the joint, curves being drawn thereto, will represent 
the fore and after sides of all the timbers. 


TO EXPAND THE AFTER CANT-BODY AND TRANSOMS. 
THE expanding of the after cant-body, as far aft as the fashion-pieces, is so similar to that of the 
fore cant-body, just described, as to require but little additional explanation. 

When the after cant-body is expanded, the openings between the timbers may be shewn, by 
a faint shading; likewise the openings between. the hawse-pieces and transoms when drawn, 
which now only remain to be described. 

In laying-off, as shewn in Plate 35, where the moulding edges of the transoms intersect the 
foremost cant fashion-piece in the body-plan (Fig. 1.), take their distances, in the direction of the 
fashion-piecc, from any given spot (as in the third futtock ribband, there represented by a small 
circle, the centre of it is the spot intended); then set off those distances in the direction of the 
aftside of the foremost fashion-piece (Plate 3.) above and below the third futtock ribband, there 
shewn. Then, where the buttock lines, 1, 2,3, 4, and 5, in the body-plan (Fig. 1, Plate 35.) 
intersect the foremost square fashion-piece, level them out to cross the foremost cant fashion- 
piece, there represented by dots, and take their distances from the third futtock ribband, in the 
direction of the fashion-piece, setting off those distances from the third futtock ribband, in the 
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direction of the aft side of the foremost fashion piece, (Plate 3.) which will give the stations of 
the buttock lines on the aft side of the fashion piece. 

Where the ribbands Ist, 2nd, and 3d, intersect the upper and lower edges of the transoims 
in the sheer-plan (Fig. 2, Plate 35.) square them down to their corresponding edges in the plan 
of the transoms, (Fig. 3, of the same Plate.) ‘The upper edges of the ribbands are in the plate 
represented by dots, that they should not confuse the rest of the work. 

Now girt slips of paper round the buttock lines, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, inthe sheer plan, (Fig. 2, 
Plate 35.) and mark on them the sides of the fashion pieces, the upper and lower edges of all the 
transoms, (noting the difference to prevent confusion), likewise the margin linc where the 
buttock lines terminate. 

Then, with other slips of paper, girt round the moulding edges ofall the transoms ; also their 
under sides below the wing transom, in the plan of the transoms, (Fig. 3, Plate 3.5.) marking 
thereon the several buttock lines, the spots representing the ribband lines, the foremost and 
other fashion pieces, and inside of the rabbet of the stern post (which will shew the greatest 
lengths of the planks when expanded, or, as on the ship when wrought.) Then stretch the 
several girts of the transoms and buttock lines, as on Plate 3, fixing the spots for the foremost 
fashion piece to its corresponding spots at the aft side of the foremost fashion piecc. Then 
move the girts till their corresponding spots agree with those for the buttock lines, and likewise 
with those for the edges of the transoms; and, confining them with needles, mark the inter- 
section of each girt and the spots for the ribbands. Now, by describing curves through the 
respective spots, the edges of the transoms will be shewn, likewise the buttock Jines where they 
intersect the transoms, as also the ribband lines to which the girts of the ribbands may bc 
applied: and, if rightly executed, the extreme lengths will agree. 

The utmost length of the planks round the buttock is now determined, by the margin line 
on the upper side; and, on the aft side, by the rabbet of the post on the girt of the transoms. 
It only now remains to complete the rabbet of the post to the keel. 

Stretch a slip of paper up the rabbet of the stern post in the sheer-plan, (lig. 2, Plate 35.) 
then mark on it the upper and under sides of all the transoms, the floor ribband, and those 
above it, with the lower edge of the rabbet of the keel. Then fix it on the plan of ex- 
pansion, (Plate 3.) keeping the spot for the lower edge of the rabbet, well with the rabbet of 
the post on the straight line; next removing the slip of paper till the spot for the floor ribband 
agrees with its floor ribband already there, fix a needle, and move the upper part of the slip, 
without puckering, till the spots for the transoms agree with their corresponding spots: a line 
being then described, to the edge of the slip, will represent the extent of the planks below the 
transoms. ; ’ 

The girts ofthe curves of the harpins and ribbands above the main wale being expanded, ina 
similar manner, will give the boundary of the topside to the rabbet of the stem forward, and to 
the aft side of the stern timber abaft; as, likewise, the upper and lower edges of the wales, 
norts, &c, 

The whole side being now expanded, from the keel to the topside, the planks may all be 
shifted agreeably to the foregoing observations; beginning with the main wale, or the strakes 
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between the wales and the ports, as they must give the strongest shift passible to the ports and 
to each other. The sheer strakes, as before observed, should be scarphed with a hook in the 
middle, and be so disposed as to give the greatest strength to the drifts and each other: the 
strakes between the wales and sheer strakes may be next divided, as to their number and 
breadth; and, if the lower strakes, or those nearest the main wale, are the broadest, and 
gradually diminish in breadth upwards, they will be more easily obtained; as they are thicker, 
and make the topside look better. 

The plan which we have described is the only method of ascertaining what planks are the 
most proper to work up or down to the ports, and which to cut upon: for, till this is determined, 
there can be no certainty in shifting the butts; because, if those planks which must be cut by 
the ports, should be found to be cut too much, or that it should appear better to work to the 
ports with the strakes next them, then, to avoid bad work, or introduce very long planks, 
some of the butts will want shifting. Here may be seen the great utility of expanding the top- 
side; for, if these things are nat considered before the work be too far advanced, an indifferent 
shift will probably ensue. 

When there are three strakes between any butt, over or under a port, the butt had better 
be brought to fasten upon the frame that makes the port.’ 

The longer the planks are shifted, the stronger will be the topside; but the general length of 
planks must ever be considered; because, when the ship wants repairing, planks must be cut 
on purpose, and green planks will be worked where seasoned planks only ought to be used. 
We have been the more particular in explaining the shift of the topside, because the strength of 
the sheer, in every ship, depends, principally, upon the shift of the planks above her seat in 
the water; and, as the butts of the clamps and spirkettings should be shifted as clear of the butts 


on the outside as is possible. 


§ 7. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DELINEATING THE INBOARD WORKS OF THE EIGHTY-GUN SHIP; WITH 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE INBOARD WORKS OF SHIPS IN GENERAL. 


Draveurts of the outboard works being now constructed, and every part described requisite to 
the putting the ship in her frames and planking, we now procecd to form a draught of the 
cavity of the ship, or Inboard Works, in such a manner as to exhibit the arrangement and 
disposition of every thing therein contained, to the best advantage. 

Sometimes the inboard works are drawn in the sheer draught; but, when so drawn, they 
generally appear much confused; it is therefore the best,and easiest method to appropriate a 
draught to that purpose, by which every particular will be more clear and conspicuous. And 
when this be drawn, the artist will not be under the necessity of working from his principal 
draught. 

The Draught of the Inboard Works, Plate 4 of this work, will give the reader a correct idea 
of all the particulars which it is designed to exhibit. To this plate he will find it necessary to 


refer throughout the following instructions. 
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For the construction of the draught, take, in the first. place, from the sheer-draught, the scale, 
stem, stern post, counter timbers, keel, cutting-down line, keelson, apron, transoms, fashion- 
pieces, decks, and centres of the masts; also the drifts, plank-sheer all fore and aft, the joints 
of the frame-timbers, and the ports, which will be found to be all that is necessary for our 
present purpose. 

‘The beams come now under consideration, and should be so disposed as to come one under, 
and one between, each port, or as near as can be to answer the other works of the ship, as the 
hatchways, ladderways, &c.; but, where it happens that a beam cannot possibly be placed 
under the port, then a beam arm should be introduced to make good the deficiency. 

To draw the beams in the draught; take the moulding of the lower deck beams from the di- 
mensions, and set it off below the line representing tle deck at the side; then draw a fine line in 
pencil parallel thereto, which will represent the under side of the beams: in the same manner 
draw the under side of the beams for the upper deck, quarter deck, forecastle, and roundhouse ; 
then take the siding of the lower deck beams, and place one under, and one between, each port, 
all fore and aft, only drawing them in pencil. Now draw in the centre of the main-mast, and 
set off the size of the mast and main step. Then draw in the chain-pump that comes before the 
main-mast, and design the lower futtock-rider clear of its heel. The third futtock-rider whicly 
comes upon the head of the lower futtock-rider and faces quarter inch and a half on the aft side 
of the orlop beam, gives the station of the orlop beam, before the main-mast. I'lush on the aft side 
of the orlop beam comes the fore part of the well. Now take, from the table of dimensions, what 
the well is fore and aft, which is about ten feet; set it off abaft the beam before the main-mast,. 
and that distance will be the station of the two beams, one afore and one abaft the main-mast, 
which may then be drawn in ink, and will terminate the extent of the well the fore and aft way. 
As there cannot be a beam across the ship in this part by its being the well and mast room, 
there must. be a beam-arm between those two beains, placing the end at the side its thickness 
nearest to that beam it docs not bolt to, as on the upper deck. On the gun-deck we have 
reversed it, as by that means the hanging kuces bolt to different timbers. 

The main hatchway, fore and aft, as in the table of dimensions, is 8 feet 6 inches, which sct 
off before the beam that forms the fore part of the well; the aft side of this beam then forms the 
fore side of the hatchway ; this beam may now be drawn in ink. Another beam-arm must be 
introduced in wake of the main hatchway. 

The fore hatchway may now be determined, the fore side of which should range well up and 
down with the after end of the forccastle, and fore and aft as in the Table of Dimensions. At the 
fore side of the fore hatchway there must be a ladder way down to the orlop, which may be fore 
and aft agreeably to what the space of the beams will allow; the rest of the beams afore the fore 
hatchway may remain as first placed, if the riding bitts will admit of it: then determine on the 
after hatchway, the fore side of which comes to the aft side of the main mast room. 

There thould also be a hatchway over the fish room, which is for the convenicnce of the spirit 
and fish rooms; and there should be a ladder way abaft it, which should lead down to the cockpit. 
The size of the ladder and hatchways must be governed by the beams, as when there is once a 
good shift of beams they should never be altered for ladder and hatchways, unless for the three 
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principal hatchways, which must always be of a proper size, according to the size of the ship, 
as given in the Table of Dimensions. | 

The after or main jear capstan must be placed between the two hatchways last described, and 
the beams abaft may stand as they are already placed, recollecting only the situation of the mizen 
mast. ‘There should be a scuttle placed afore the second beam from aft, as in the table of di- 
mensions, for the convenience pf the bread room ; it must be on the starboard side of the middle 
line; and, one scuttle must be formed on the larboard side, close aft, to go into Lady’s Hole, 
as there is acarling at the middle under the four or five after beams, to receive the pillars for the 
support thereof. 

The riding bitts may now be placed, letting the fore side of the after ones come against the 
aft side of the beam abaft the fourth port, and the foreside of the foremost ones against the next 
beam, but one forward; then, at the fore side of the larboard bitt pin, there should be drawn a 
scuttle, as in the dimensions, for the convenience of handing up the powder from the magazine. 
The deck breast-hook should also be grawn, which may be as broad as can be gotten the 
moulding way, and sided agreeably to the dimensions. 

The gun deck-beams, knees, &c. being described, we shall now proceed to the upper deck; 
the precautions already mentioned in spacing the beams must be taken, upon all the decks that 
have ports; only observing to keep the beams upon one deck as near as can be over the beams 
on the other, for the convenience of pillaring, as they will then support each other. 

The hatchways are now to be considered, placing them all exactly over those gn the lower 
deck, so that, consequently, where there is a beam arm on the lower deck, there must likewise 
be one above it on the upper deck, and the same on the middle deck in three decked ships. It 
commonly happens, in ships of the line, that there cannot be a whole beam between the deck 
breast-hook and the beam that supports the step of the bowsprit, because the bowsprit passes 
down through that place; when it so happens, a beam arm must be placed as in the draught, 
letting the end come equally between the beam and the breast hook; but, in ships whose 
bowsprit will allow of a whole beam, the ports and the rest of the beams must be consulted, in 
order to space it; and, when it so happens that the foremast comes in wake of a port, a beam 
arm must, necessarily, be introduced. 

Having spaced the beams of the upper déck according to the disposition of the beams below, 
the ladder ways should be so contrived, that there should be one next abaft the fore hatchway, 
which is a single ladder way, and one next afore the main hatch, which is a double ladder way, 
the ladders standing the fore and aft way; and, likewise, one over the cockpit, corresponding 
with that on the lower deck. 

The next object to be considered are the capstans*; ‘the after one is already placed on the 
lower deck, and its barrel passes through the upper deck to receive the whelps and drumhead 
there, it being a double capstan. In three decked ships the upper part of the capstans is on 
the middle deck. Frigates, or small ships, have only one capstan, the upper part of which is 
placed on the quarter deck. The fore jear capstan should be fixed in the most convenient place 


* A full explanation of the methods of constructing the capstans is given hereafter, elucidated by a large engraving. 
See Plate 7. 
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to admit of its being lowered down to the orlop, out of the way of the long boat; therefore it 
may be placed next abaft the ladderway at the fore hatchway. The beams on each side of it 
should be placed exactly over or under the beams on the other decks, and should be at a 
sufficient distance from each other to permit the drumhead to pass between them. ‘The centre 
of the capstan should then be placed in the middle between the beams which compose its room, 
and the partners should be fitted in such a manner as to shift occasionally when wanted. The 
partners on the lower deck, whierein the capstan steps, must be supported by a pillar on the 
orlop deck, the lower part of which may be fitted in an oak chock, that fits in the step; so that, 
when the pillar and chock are taken away, and the capstan is lowered down, that chock serves 
as a step for the capstan; the two beams on the orlop, having the pillar and chock upon them, 
have, consequently, the whole weight of the capstan pressing downwards; and, for the better 
support of them, a carling should be placed beneath, the fore and aft way, with three pillars, 
one under each beam, and one between. All these pillars should be stept in the keelson, by 
which the orlop deck will be well supported in wake of the capstan, and the other decks have no 
strain arising from it. - 

Now dispose of the fire hearth, which is placed differently according to the size of the ship; 
for, in three deckers, it is found most convenient to place it on the middle deck, which of course 
gives much more room under the forecastle than it would have were the fire hearth there. In 
all two decked ships it is placed under the forecastle, because on the main deck beneath the 
riding bitts are in the way. In frigates and small ships it is fixed under the forecastle, 
though confined between the riding bitts; therefore, in such ships, it should be kept as near as 
possible to the after riding bitts, that there may be the more room betwecn it and the foremost 
riding bitts, to form as convenient a galley as circumstances will admit. 

The main-top-sail-sheet bitts next claim our attention, the foremost of which must be placed 
so as to have its aft sidc against the fore side of the beam abaft the main hatchway, and so as to 
pass down to the lower deck, and there step in the beam below. ‘The main jear bitts must be 
placed against the fore side of the beam abaft the mast, and step on the beam below. The 
wross pieces to the bitts should be on the fore side of the foremost bitts, and abaft the after ones, 
and should be in height, from the upper deck, about one third of the height between it and the 
quarter deck, or, as given in the dimensions. With regard to the heads of the bitts, we should 
consider the length of the ship’s waist; and, if there is length enough from the forecastle to the 
foremost bitts to admit of the spare geer being stowed thereon, without reaching farther aft, the 
quarter deck may run so far forward that the head of the foremost bitts shall tenon in the 
foremost beam, which gives the main mast another deck, and admits of the quarter deck being 
so much the longer; but, if there is not the extent above mentioned, the quarter deck must 
extend no further forward than the after bitts, which will tenon in the foremost beam, the fore- 
most. bitts must have a cross piece let on their heads, which is termed a horse, and uscd to receive 
the ends of the spare geer. 

We may now proceed to the quarter deck and forecastle. The length of the quarter deck 
being before determined upon, the first object presenting itself is the beams; therefore, in 
placing them, the different ladderways, gratings, &c. on the quarter deck should be consulted ; 
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observe that, it is unnecessary to have in the quarter deck, round-house, and forecastle, carlings 
or ledges (except carlings for the hatches). But, having no carlings or ledges, the deck necessarily 
requires a greater number of beams, anda good round up: otherwise it would be apt to bend with 
its own weight. The most approved rule, therefore, is, to have double the number of beams in 
the quarter deck, as in the upper deck in the same length. Ifheavy mctal is intended to be used 
on the quarter deck, then it will, however, be necessary to frame it with carlings and ledges. 

Proceed now to shift the beams to the greatest advantage, consulting the hatchways, ladder- 
ways, masts, bitts, steering wheel, &c. In respect to the ladderways on the quarter deck of all 
ships, there should be one near the fore part of the great cabin for the officers, and one on each 
side at the fore part of the quarter deck from the gang ways. In every ship of the line all the 
beams from the ladder way to the four beams before it, should be open, with gratings, for the 
more expeditious conveyance of different things in time of action, as well as for air. 

Two scuttles may be disposed, one on each side in the room abaft the main mast, (if the main 
mast happens to come through the quarter deck) for the top tackles to pass through, to hookto 
the eye bolts driven in the upper deck for that purpose. Scuttlcs are also to be formed on each 
side the maimmast for lifting the pumps, &c. 

Now dispose of the steering wheel, which should be placed under the fore part of the round- 
house. ‘The two beams of the quarter deck which come under it should be placed conformably 
to the two stantions of the wheel, so that they may tenon inthem. It should be observed, that 
the beam abaft, which comes under the screen bulkhead, should round aft agreeably to the round 
of the bulkhead, for the support of the same. This bulkhead is sometimes placed abaft the 
gallery door. 

The forecastle beams should be placed as the works of the deck, as the scuttles, &c. will admit. 
There should be a scuttle for the funnel of the fire hearth to pass through, another over the 
copper to give vent to the steain, and one or two over the gallcy, as the forecastle may admit. 
The fore-top-sail-sheet bitts should be so disposed as for one pair to come on the fore, and the 
other on the aft, side of the mast, to let into the side of the forecastle beams, and step on the 
upper deck beams below. ‘The after bitts are to cast at the heels so as to lead the tack clear of 
the galley. ‘There must also be a ladderway at the fore part of the forecastle for the convenience 
cf the fore part of the ship. : 

After these things have been considered, the beams may be placed agreeably to them, 
letting the number of beams be four more than there is in the upper deck, in the length of the 
forecastle; and, where there happens to be a wide opening between the beams, as at the mast 
room, &c. where a half beam is to be introduced, that will make good the deficiency. The fore- 
most or cat-beam should be broad enough to take the aft side of the inboard arms of the cat- 
heads, as they are secured upon this beam by being.bolted thereto; and, to take a five inch 
rabbet to receive the ends of the forecastle flat. 

Now proceed to the Round-House, letting the same observations suffice with respect to the 
beams as were made on those of the quarter deck ; for, as the round-house beams are sided less, 
they ought, consequently, to be nearer to each other; therefore, let the number of beams on 
the round-house be in number four more than in the same length of the quarter deck. The 
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round-house should always have a great round-up, both for strength and convenience. Upon it 
there must be a small pair of knee bitts on each side of the mizen mast, bolted through the mast 
carlings. It must also have a companion placed over the middle of the lobby, in order to give 
light thereto. 

With regard to placing the round-house beams, we have only to attend to the foremost 
stantion of the stcering wheel, and the mizen mast; as, when the beams which interfere with 
those parts are properly spaced, the rest may be disposed of at diserction, or at equal distance 
from each other, letting the beam over the screen bulk-head have a proper round aft, agreeably 
to the quarter deck beam underneath. 

The upper parts of the inboard works being now described, we may proceed to the lower 
parts, or those which come bencath the lower deck; therefore draw in the orlop by taking the 
heights afore, amidships, and abaft, between that and the gun deck, from the dimensions, 
and drawing a curve to pass fore and aft, the upper part of the deck will be represented; then, 
setting off the thickness of the plank below the upper side of the beams, the under side of the 
plank will be represented also. But, as this deck does not run quite forward or aft as the other 
decks, we must next determine on the length of it; therefore, let the after beam be placed at 
a sufficient distance from aft, to admit of the bread room’s being of a proper size for the ship, 
which will be under that beam of the gun deck that comes at the second port from aft. 

The after beam being drawn in, proceed to space the other beams, placing them exactly 
under those of the gun deck, and that which comes under the second beam from forward of 
the gun deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw the limber strake, by setting 
alfits thickness above the cutting down line, and drawing a curve parallel thereto, it will be 
represented. ‘That part of the orlop which is over the after magazine, spirit room, and fish 
room, and that likewise which is over the fore magazine is laid with thicker plank than the rest 
of the deck, and rabbetted, for the better security of those places. The plank is likewise laid 
over the beams, and a wet lining of slit deal over that; but, amidships, from the fore part of 
the spirit room, to the aft part of the foremost magazine, the beams are laid flush with the 
surface of the deck, sometimes one inch aboye, and the flat is rabbetted in from one beam 
to another. 

Therefore, to represent the orlop as just described, we must determine on the different apart- 
ments above mentioned; letting the aft side of the after beam be the aft side of the after 
magazine; thence draw the bulk-head down to the limber strake, and the fore side of the 
after magazine, as in the Dimensions, drawing that bulk-head likewise, which will also form the 
aft side of the fish room; then the fore side of the fish room, as in the Dimensions, may be 
drawn, which will also represent thé aft side of the spirit room; then the fore side of the spirit 
room may be drawn in like manner. From the fore side of the fifth beam quite aft, the deck 
will now be represented by the two lines already drawn, and the upper side of the beams by 
the lower line. 

Now proceed to the fore part of the orlop, letting the fore side of the after bitts be the aft 
part of the foremost magazine, drawing the bulk-head thereof; thence to the foremost end of 
the orlop, the plank and beams will be represented in the manner described for the after part 

Oo 
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of the orlop; the midship part of the deck will be represented by letting the upper line be the 
upper side of the plank, and likewise the upper side of the beams, unless when the beams are 
left up above the flat; and, the lower line will represent the lower edge of the flat, only drawing 
it from beam to beam, and without passing through them. 

The hatchways, &c. may now be represented on the orlop, with the main, fore, and after, 
hatchways, exactly under those of the gun deck; there must be one over the fish room, and 
one over the spirit room; there must also be two scuttles on the starboard side, over the after 
magazine, for the passages to the magazine and light room; there must also be one afore the 
fourth beam from forward, on the starboard side, for the passage to the fore magazine, and 
one abaft the second beam, on the larboard side, for the passage to the light room. 

The bulk-heads for the fore and after parts of the well may now be drawn from the lower 
deck beams to the orlop, and loovered; thence to the limber strake in the hold they are solid. 
The shot lockers may also be represented, one afore, and one abaft the well; there should also 
be one abaft the foremost magazine, under the platform of the gunner’s, the boatswain’s, and 
the carpenter’s store-rooms. The steps for the masts may be drawn in by continuing their 
centres down to the limber strake; and, also, two crutches abaft the mizen step, divided 
equally between that and the after part of the cutting down; the breast-hooks, five in number, 
may also be drawn below the lower deck hook, and all equally divided between that and the 
fore step. 

Thus will every part of the Inboard Works be described in profile, together with the outboard 
works, and the body and half-breadth plans. It therefore remains for us only to add an ex- 
planation of the methods made use of in constructing plans of the decks, &c. in order to exhibit 
the various apartments and accommodations to be erected in the internal completion of the 
ship, which is, consequently, given in the following section. 


§ 8. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DELINEATING PLANS OF THE DECKs, &c. 


First take, from the sheer plan, the heights, at every timber, of each deck at the side, and 
set them up square, or transfer them, from the base line in the body plan to intersect their 
corresponding timbers represented by the ticked curves in the body plan, Plate 1. 

Then, upon the paper for each plan, draw a middle line ; and, from the sheer plan, square up 
the stations of all the square timbers. Next take, from the body plan on Plate 1, the half 
breadth of each timber at the height of the deck intended td be drawn; set this off, on each side 
of the middle line, at its respective timber and plan; then square down, from the sheer plan, 
where the deck intersects the aft side of the stem and fore side of the stern-post, at the rabbet, 
upon the deck plan; and, on those lines, set off half of the thickness of the stem and stern-post. 
A curve drawn through those spots will give the boundary of the deck to the outside of the 
timbers. Within this line set off the moulding or substance of the timbers, and it will give the 
line by which the length of the beams will be determined. 
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Upon each plan square down, from the sheer plan, the fore and aft sides of all the ports; and, 
from the profile, (Plate 4.) the fore side and aft side of all the beams: then square them athwart 
from the middle line. 

As the fittings up on each deck are very different, it becomes necessary to describe cach deck 
separately. But, as the sides of all are nearly alike, it has been decmcd sufficient, in our 
draughts, (Plates 5 and 6.) to give one side only. Wherever there is a difference, it will be 
found described in these instructions. 

To the middle line of the plan of the Gun, or Lower Deck, (Plate 5.) square down, from the 
profile, the centres of the masts, the capstans, pumps, riding and other bitts, hatchways, 
ladderways, scuttles, and riders. 

Draw in the mast partners, placing them on each side of the middle line, agreeably to the 
dimensions; and, at the mizen mast, the step only. Draw in the riding bitts, on each side of 
the middle line, with their cross-pieces, according to the dimensions; likewise the standards, 
the foremost of which form the partners of the foremast. Between the standards are two cap 
scuttles, for the convenience of handing any thing up from the gunner’s storc room, &c. 
Before the foremast is the manger, which should be as large as possible, reserving room for the 
foremost gun, and of sufficient height under the bowsprit. Now draw in the bowsprit step 
close before the foremast partners. Then draw in the framing of the fore hatchway, and the 
ladderway before it, agreeably to the dimensions. The partners of the fore jear capstan may 
next be drawn, placing the coamings equally from the middle line, and sufficiently clear for 
lowering the capstan freely between them. 

The main hatchway may next be framed, agreeably to the dimensions. 

The main jeer and top-sail-sheet bitts are to be represented so that their insides may plumb 
with the centre ofthe pumps. ‘The inner cases of the pumps must not wound the main partners 
more than can be avoided. The rhodings and winches of the pumps and pump pillars may 
next be drawn. The step and pall rim of the main jear capstan and the framing of the after 
hatchway, the hatchway over the fish room, and ladderway to the cockpit, may now be drawn 
agreeably to the dimensions; likewise a cap scuttle on the starboard side, over the powdcr- 
room passage, for the conveyance of cartridges, and another over the bread room, on the 
larboard side; also, one close aft, on the starboard side, over Lady’s hole. In the midships 
are to be drawn the standards against the transoms. 

On our plan of this deck we have endeavoured to shew the nature of framing the deck, and 
have likewise represented the knees and riders, shewing the iron lodging knees behind them, 
which are fayed to the timbers, and having before them a filling, making flush with the clamp. 

The Carlings are also shewn in tiers, as directed in the table of dimensions ; as, likewise, the 
ledges. ‘The binding strakes, with their butts, are shifted so as to give the most strength in the 
hatchways; and, upon the inner strake, all the stopper bolts are represented. 

The Orxop Puan, and works in the hold, next claim our attention; therefore, to the middle 
line of the orlop plan, square down from the profile the centres of the masts, the heels of the 
riding bitts, the hatchways, and scuttles. 

Then sweep in the size of the foremast and mainmast, at the middle line, and draw in the 
hatchways-of-the same size as on the lower deck. ‘The scuttles may likewise be represented. 
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The after scuttles are two in number, abreast of each other, one to the light room, the other 
to the powder room. The next scuttle forward is in the middle line, and over the fish room ; 
and the next before is a large scuttle, in two flaps, over the spirit room, with a shifting carling 
in the middle. The next scuttle is before the fore hatchway, in the middle line, and leads to 
the gunner’s stores. ‘There is one on cach side before it; that on the larboard side leads to the 
boatswain’s stores, and that on the starboard side to the carpenter’s stores. The next before 
these, on the starboard side, is the scuttle to the magazine; and, abreast of it, 1s a small cap 
scuttle, for the conveyance of cartridges. Forward, on the larboard side, is a scuttle to the 
light room. In the wings, also, are scuttles of admission below in the time of action. 

The wings are represented and parted from the side by bulkheads, leaving sufficient room 
froin the side to swing a mall so as to stop a shot hole. Sometimes stantions, instead of a bulk- 
head, are put up near each other, and are preferred, particularly in the store rooms. 

Next to the wing forward, on the larboard side, is drawn the boatswain’s store room; and, 
before that, a sail room. Between the after riding bitts are two doors; the larboard door be 
longs to a passage leading to the light-room, and the starboard one to the passage leading to the 
gunners store-room amidships; and, likewisc, to the magazine passage. On the larboard side, 
abaft the store room, is a cabin for the boatswain; and, opposite, on the starboard side, is a 
rabin for the carpenter. Next before the latter is a storc-room for the carpenter. 

Close abaft the fore hatchway a sail room is to be drawn amidships; and, abaft it, the capstan 
room. Between the capstan room and the main hatchway is another sail room. Abaft the 
main hatchway is drawn ‘ue continuation of the pump well upwards, to the size given in the 
dimensions. 

Into the side, from the fore to the after platform, the wing 1s to be drawn, as parted off with 
stantions ; between the stantions are latticed panels, that the side may be kept clear. At the 
fore side of the main hatchway, and aft side of the fore latchway, are to be inserted stantions 
for crowning the cables. 

On the after platform, the wing is to be continued to the bulkhead of the steward’s room; and, 
within the wing on the larboard side, at the fore part is to be drawn the marines’ clothing rooin. 
Next abaft it, a slop room, then a cabin for the purser; and, next abaft, a rooin for his steward. 
Directly opposite, on the starbowd side, is the surgeon’s cabin; and, next b fore it, the captain’s 
store-room, with double doors. Before the captain’s storc-room is that for the first lieutenant. 

A bulkhead is to be represented, inclosing the scuttles to the light room and powder room ; 
and, between the powder room door and surgcon’s cabin is a dispensary. Abaft the thwartship 
bulkhead is a bed place for the purser’s steward, and racks for stowing cheeses separately. Abaft 
the whole is the bread-room ; and, just before the transoms, a bulkhead abaft which forms Lary’s 
hole. 

Upon this plan it 1s customary to shew the conveniencies under or in the hold, such as the 
light room forward, parted from the grand magazine by a thick bulkhead, in which are the jambs 
for fixing the lights and spla-boards for throwing the light more into the magazine. Next abaft 
is to be drawn the magazine inclosed by a strong bulkhead; but that part next the wings, or 
ship’s side, is made to take down occasionally, in panels. In the fore part of the magazine 
amidships, is the filling room; and, abreast of it, are racks for filled cartridges. The palleting, 
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ot flat of the magazine, is fitted with square scuttles, as drawn, to prevent damps. It is parted 
from the filling room by stantions and a battened bulkhead. Next abaft the magazine is drawn 
a platform, having a store-room for the boatswain, on the larboard sidc, a store-room for the 
gunncr, in midships, and one for the carpenter, on the starboard side, Under the platform is 
a shot-locker, with a parting bulkhead amidships, and there is a scuttle to cach from the 
gunner’s storc-room. 

Around the main mast are drawn the well and shot-lockers, agreeably to the dimensions. 
Under the after platform are drawn the bulkheads which form the spirit-room and fish-room ; abaft 
which is the powder-room, with its light room and passages. The powder-room is drawn with 
its racks for stowing the filled cartridges, the whole of it being occupied for that purpose. 

The plan of the Uprer Deck comes next under consideration, therefore, for this, square down 
to the middle line, in the first instance, from the profile, the centres of the masts, the capstans, 
the jear and top-sail-sheet biits, hatchways, ladderways, and riders; the fore part of the beak- 
head, and the bulk-head ofthe wardroom. 

On the plan of this deck draw in the plan of the beak-head, thus: first, draw in the collar 
beams or carlings, at the height of the beak-head, to its siding abaft the fore part of the beak- 
head, upon which draw in the stantions ; observing to keep the two outer stantions to the size of 
the round-houses, and so that they may be kept far enough out for the funnel to come clear of 
the side. The third stantion from the middle line must be spaced so as to make the bow-chase 
port. The next stantion within makes the head door; and, the stantion next the middle line is 
made by the large stantion into which the collar carling is tenoned. On the midship side of the 
head door is a scuttle over which a flap is hung. The fore tack leads on board through this 
scuttle to the capstan, occasionally. 

The heels of the fore-jear bitts may now be drawn; but observe, that the heels either of the 
fore or after ones must cast sufhciently from the middle line to lead the fore tack clear of the 
galley, which has a shceve or roller fitted into it for that purpose. 

The partners of the foremast may next be drawn in the same manner as the main part runs on 
ihe gun-deck. ‘Thence aft arc to be delineated the cants for the galley, which is inclosed abaft 
by two doors. 

The fore hatch and ladderway, as likewise the partners of the fore jear capstan, may be repre- 
sented as on the lower deck; also the ladderway and main hatch, the main mast partners, and 
after hatchway. ‘The partners for the main jear capstan are represented as those of the fore jear 
capstan; and, the framing of the ladderway with gratings abaft, as directed in the table of di- 
mensions, likewise the partners of the mizen mast. Draw, athwartships, the bulk-head ‘of the 
ward-room; and, abaft, the rudder head and casing round it, as shewn in the plate. Upon this 
plan is to be represented in ticked lines, the tiller and plan of the tiller swecp beneath the upper 
deck. <A ticked linc is likewise to bedrawn representing the tiller rope leading fair to the blocks 
fitted under the beams in midships; also, another ticked line, directing it upwards to the wheel 
upon the quarter deck, to shew that the blocks and whcel are properly placed to keep the 
rope clear ofthe upper deck beams. 

Upon the plan of this deck the flat is shifted, having strict regard to the lengths. The flat of 
the deck, close to the side, is oak, which is shifted in suitable lengths from twenty to four and 
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twenty feet, and anchor stocked, or else top and butt, to assist the conversion of the top end. 
Between the riders the waterways and first strake are consequently cut off, and abaft the riders 
are two iron standards. . 

From the deck transom to the aft part of the forecastle, excepting next the side, this deck is 
laid with deal; and much waste would be made if the butts were not correctly shifted to their 
lengths, which will be from thirty-six feet to forty feet. Under the forecastle the flat is oak, 
consequently of short lengths. Abreast of the galley it is customary to leave a part of two strakes 
‘one inch above the deck, in order to prevent the cook from damaging any part of the deck near 
the galley. 

The butts of the binding strakes are to be so disposed as to give as much shift as possible to 
the hatchways. The binding strakes may be of East-country plank, as English plank can hardly 
‘be procured of the lengths required. 

The knee under the cat beam prevents the hanging of a door at the aft side of the round-houses ; 
they are, therefore, represented as inclosed, and so as not to interfere with the foremost gun. 
The plan of the forecastle is now to be considered. Upon this plan is shewn the construction 
of the fife rail that lets over the heads of the beakhead stantions, with the chase-ports and upper 
part of the round-houses. Abaft the latter is to be delineated the plan of the cathead and cat’s 
tail; also the knee abaft the cathead. Amidships is framed a ladderway, and round the foremast 
is drawn the fore-top-sail sheet and jear bitts, with the cross-pieces. Abaft the fore mast, on each 
side, is shewn a scuttle for the top tackles to lead through to an eye-bolt on the upper deck. 
Over the galley amidships are framed the steam gratings; and, between them, coamings for the 
chimney funnel. At the aft part of the forecastle is drawn the bellfry bitts, with knees to support 
them; and, over the breast beam are drawn the foot rail and stantions. 

Along the waist, at the side, is shewn the plan of the gang boards and fixed gangway. 

Upon the plan of the quarter deck, over the breast beam, is to be drawn the plan of the breast 
rail and foot rail, with their stantions. 

On each side of the main mast, is framed a tlat scuttle through which the pumps, &c. may be 
lifted; and, abaft the mast, is drawn the brace-bitts. Abaft the brace bitts, on each side, is a 
scuttle made use of for leading the main top tackles to an cye-bolt in the upper deck. 

The framing of the gratings and ladderway may next be drawn, as directed in the table of 
dimensions; and, abaft these, the steering-wheel, with its stantions; then the mizen mast; and, 
abaft that, the bulk-head of the lobby and bed place. Abaft the latter is to be inserted the screen 
bulk-head. 

There will be no occasion for a drawing or plan of the round-house ; as, besides its beams 
and ports, there are only the mizen-top-sail sheet bitts, a companion over the bed place, and 
the taffarel knees abaft. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXPLANATION OF THE METHODS OF LAYING OFF ALL THE PARTS OF A SHIP ON THE MOULD- 
LOFT FLOOR, PREPARATORY TO THE ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION OR BUILDING. 


Havine now conducted the student through the most difficult parts of the theory, and enabled 
him to make those determinations which must be established previous to the construction of a 
draught; having furnished him, also, with all requisite instruction for the delineation of the 
several draughts and plans; we now proceed to describe the methods made use of for the deli- 
neation of the shape of the different parts of the ship, in their proper size, on the Mould-loft 
Floor, with other matters necessary to be known, in order to the actual raising or building of 


the ship. 


In perusing these Instructions, the Reader will find it requisite continually to refer to the 
seven plates of Layine-orr, numbered from 32 to 38, and upon which the name, or description, 


of every particular will be found. 


§ 1. OF LAYING DOWN THE SHEER, HALF-BREADTH, AND BODY, PLANS. 


From a draught designed upon paper, for the purpose of laying it down, and expanding it to 
its full size, on the Mould-loft Floor, we must, in the first instance, take off all the dimensions 
for laying off the body: and, in the manner that we have shewn, with respect to the dimensions 
of bodies in the construction of the draught, take off what scantlings may be wanted, which. 
will be found in the table of dimensions: These are to be entered in a small book; for, were 
the draught used upon the floor, it would disfigure it very much. 

The ship which we now propose to lay off, is, as before, the eighty-gun ship of two decks, 

It may, perhaps, be necessary here to premise a few observations relative to the transferring 
of lines from one plan to another. The three principal plans are denominated sheer-plan, half- 
breadth plan, and body-plan. In order to facilitate the laying off, and to prove the fairness or 
correctness.of the various curves, certain operations are performed in which the lmes peculiar te. 
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one plan are transferred to, or shewn upon, another plan. ‘Thus the lines on the body-plan are 


transferred occasionally, some to the sheer-plau, and some to the half-breadth plan ; those of the 
sheer and half-breadth plan are, in like manner, sometimes transferred to the body-plan: but 
there is very seldom any occasion to transfer the lines of the sheer-plan to the half-breadth plan, 
nor those of the latter to the former. The sheer-plan is intended to exhibit heights and lengths 
on a perpendicular plane or longitudinal section. Vhe half-breadth plan exhibits half the breadth 
of those heights and lengths on a horizontal plane ; and the body-plan is compounded of heights, 
breadths, and Jengths, on a perpendicular or transverse plane. ‘The lines of the sheer-plan are 
transferred to the body-plan by means of their heights taken at various parts on the sheer-plan, 
and those same heights measured off as heights upon the body-plan from the base line. If those 
heights are set off successively along the base line in the body-plan, they form curves, as the 
main-breadth and top-timber line or diagonals as the ribband lines; if they are set off above the 
base line, im succession, on the same vertical, they ascertain the places of other lines on that 
vertical, as the buttock lines ascertain the places of the timbers. All horizontal lines on the 
slreer-plan will be horizontal on the body-plan, as the water lines when parallel to the keel. 

The lines of the half-breadth plan are transferred to the body-plan by means of their distanccs 
taken at various parts from the middle line on the half-breadth plan, and those same distances 
measured off from the middle line of the body-plan, either in a horizontal or diagonal direction. 
If measured off successively along the middle line, they form curves as the boundary of the 
floor sweeps. If measured diagonally, they ascertain the places of other lines on that diagonal, 
as the timbers are by the diagonals. All lines parallel with the middle line on the halfbreadth 
plan are equally parallel with and cquidistant from the middle line of the body-plan as the but- 
tock lines. 

Mould-lofts are seldom long cnough to admit the laying off of any large vessel in one length ; 
in small mould-lofts they must, of course, lay off in three or four lengths. ‘To lay off in one 
length would, also, cause unnecessary waste of time, for many of the perpendiculars of the 
fore-body answer alike for the after-body also. 

The Mould-loft Floor being cleared, we begin by striking a straight linc from one end to the 
other, as AB, (plute 1. of laying off,) in distance from the side of the loft about as much as 
the kecl is deep. 

The line A B will represent the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, in the sheer and body 
plans, above which all heights are to be set up; and, it will represent, alse, the middle line of 
the half-breadth plan. 

Now, upon the line AB, set off and erect towards the right hand, the foremost perpendicular ; 
observing to kecp in distance from the end sufficient space.for the length of the head: and, par-. 
ticularly if the length of the loft will admit of it, from the foremost perpendicular set off tlic 
station of dead-flat, and two or three timbers abaft it, as (3) (5); then strike in the intermediate 
perpendiculars representing the joimts of the frame timbers BD FIIK MOQSU X, taking 
their Room and Space from the drauglit or table of bodies. 

IIaving erected the perpendiculars, or joints of the frame timbers, describe, in the sheer-plan, 
the stem, thus; set up its height from the line AB, and distance at the head from the foremost 
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perpendicular from the table of dimensions, so, likewise, the centre from which the lower part of 
the stem is swept; then set off the moulding of the stem, by which the aftside is obtained ; 
and, before that sweep a parallel curve, as far distant from the aftside of the rabbet as the bot- 
tom plank is thick; but, if the rabbet is to be in the middle of the stem, it must be laid off 
agreeably to the draught. Inthe 80 gun ship the rabbet 1s on the aftside. 

Take the heights of the lower and upper heights of breadth from the table of bodies, and set. 
them up on their corresponding timbers in the sheer-plan from the upper edge of the rabbct or 
line A B; then, by pinning a batten to those spots, or heights, produce the fair curves of each. 

Strike in the out lines of the body plan, that. is to say, the middle-line, the side-line, and the 
base-line. The base-line may be represented by part of the line A B in the sheer-plan (on the 
floor) and the middle line by one of the midship timbers; or, in small mould lofts, where the 
breadth of the loft is not sufficient for the height of the body, the bodies must be laid down Jength- 
ways in the loft ; the line A B on the sheer-plan will thenrepresent the middle line of the body, 
and one ofthe midship perpendiculars, or timbers, the base line or upper edge of the rabbet ; above 
which, both in the sheer and body plans, all heights are set up; as it should be observe, 
throuzhout the whole of laying off, to have as few lines as possible, that there may be tlic les» 
confusion. 

The body plan in Plate I. is placed on the left hand, as, by so small a scale, it would otherwise 
have appeared confused, especially to a beginner; although on the floor, where it is enlarged, 
its lines are easily distinguished. 

The lower height of breadth line may next be taken from the shcer-plan, by transferring its 
heights at the respective timbers to the body plan, above the base line, and striking horizontal 
lines at each of those heights. 

Proceed to lay off the main half-breadth line, on the half-breadth plan thus ; take, from the 
table of bodies, the main half-breadth of each timber, and set it upon its corresponding timber 
from the line A B, now representing the middle line of the half-breadth plan; then, by pinning 
a batten to those spots, form the fair curve of the main half-breadth linc. To end this line, the 
half thickness (or siding) of the stem must be set off from the middle line of the body plan as ob- 
tained by halving what is given in the table of dimensions. Then take the height in the sheer- 
plan where the lower height of breadth line intersects the aftside of the rabbet of the stem, and 
transfer it to the middle line of the body plan; and, at that height, take the half thickness of the 
stem from the middle line, and transfer it to the half-breadth, plan; parallel to, and above, the 
line A B, or middle line. Then square down upon the line last drawn, the aftside of the rabbet 
of the stem at the lower height of breadth, and that spot ends the line. By pinning a batten 
to this and the other spots set off, we form the fair curve of the main half-breadth line. 

The lower height of breadth lines having been struck across the body plan, we may next take 
off the main ‘half-breadth line and transfer it to the body plan. This is done, by taking off the 
main hhalfbreadth at each timber m the half-breadth plan, and setting it off from the middle 
line of the body plan upon its corresponding heights. 

Now, by taking the length of the lower breadth sweeps from the table of bodies, or as he 
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sented by the linc so marked on the half-breadth plan, we set them off from the main half-breadth 
at their corresponding heights on the body plan; thus shortening the height of breadth lines, 
on the body p:an, to the different lengths necessary to sweep a portion of cach timber below 
their respective lower breadth lines, as represented in the body plan, by the line termed boundary 
of the lower breadth sweeps. 

Describe, in the sheer-plan, the heights of the centres for the radius of the floor sweeps, taken 
as before directed from the table of bodies ; and, because the lengths of the floor-sweeps are va- 
rious, in the 80 gun ship the height of their centres must be set up from the line A B, and 
those respective heights are to be set up above the centre height given at ® in the body plan. 

Then, from the table of bodics, the rising half-breadth (or narrowing of the floor-sweeps) may 
be set off from the middle line A B, on their corresponding timbers in the half-breadth plan, and 
form the fair curve marked rising half-breadth ; then, from this line, set off the several half 
breadths of the rising from the middle lines in the body plan, upon the rising breadth at ® and 
strike up perpendiculars, lines at each half-breadth. Upon these perpendiculars set up the height 
of the centre of each floor-sweep, respectively, from the sheer-plan, above the centre height 
at @; by which you will obtain several spots through which if a line be drawn, it will form the 
boundary and centres of the floor-sweeps. 

Next set off the second diagonal, or ribband near the floor head, from the table of bodies ; 
and, also, the several lengths given upon that diagonal from the middle line. From the centre 
on the boundary of the floor-sweeps to the spot on the diagonal which corresponds with its re- 
spective timber, vou obtain the length of every floor-sweep; by which that portion of the body 
may be swept at the floor heads. But, if the body of the ship be constructed so that the radu 
of the fluor-sweeps are of one given length, you may, af oxce, set up their centres m the body 
plan above the given rising line in the table of bodies. 

The other diagonal lines should next be struck in the body plan, taking their heights and 
distances from the table of bodies as marked Diag. 1, Diag. 2, Diag. 3, Diag. 4, Diag. 5, and 
Diag. 6, in the body plan. Then set off, from the middle line, down each diagonal line, the se- 
veral lengths as given in the table of bodies: now pin a pliable batten to the spots set off on 
cach diagonal, and passing from the back of the lower breadth sweep to break in fair with the 
back of the floor-sweep and thence down to the side of the keel at the rabbet : thus, set off the 
half breadth of the keel from the table of dimensions parallel to the middle line in the body 
plan, at the base line, and as*much below it as the keel is deep. Then set off the half thickness 
of whatever the keel tapers forward, from the middle line in the half-breadth plan ; and, at every 
timber, take off the said half thickness of the keel and transfer it to the body plan, setting it off 
from the middle line along the base line. Then, with a pair of compasses, opened to the thick- 
ness of the plank of the bottom, fix on and begin the half thickness of the keel and describe an 
arch towards the middle line, cutting the base line. Now finish the heel of every timber on the 
back of its respective arch. Where the rabbet of the keel and stem rises, take the height above 
the line A B, in the sheer-plan, to the intersection of each timber at the ticked line in the mid- 
die of the rabbet, and set them up, above the base line in the body plan, upon the ticked line 
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that is parallel to the thickness of the bottom plank, within the half thickness of the stem, which 
gives the spot that ends the heels of those timbers that risc above the straight line of the 
rabbet. 

The square body being formed, and the timbers below the main breadth run off exactly, con- 
formably to the dimensions given, proceed to lay off some fore and aft lines, in a different direc- 
tion from the diagonal lines, in order to prove the fairness of the body. Set up and strike, in 
the body plan, several horizontal lines at equal distances above the base line, and call and dis- 
tinguish them by Wat. 1, Wat. 2, Wat. 3, Wat. 4, Wat. 5. This we would always recommend 
to be done in the mould loft, although the water lines of many ships are not parallel with the linc 
of the keel as they are in the 80-gun ship; for, unless they are parallel with the keel, they can- 
not answer any operation in the laying-off. 

Now lay a batten, with a thin edge, well with the line, say Wat. 5, or the upper onc; keep- 
ing one end of the batten fitted well against the middle line, and mark off, with thin chalk, all 
the intersections of the timbers upon the edge of the batten. Then set off the different spots from 
the line A B, or middle line, upon their corresponding timbers in the half-breadth plan. .\gain, 
by pinning a batten to those spots, and another spot made at the ending, a fair curve line will be 
made by the water line 5. 

Observe, when the batten is pinned to the spots, to look along it strictly, and see that its edge 
will produce a fair line *. 

Now, toend the water-lines upon the half-breadth plan, take the height of Wat. 5, from the 
base-line in the body-plan to where it intersects the half thickness of the stem, and set that height 
up square from the line A B in'the sheer-plan, to intersect the rabbet of the stem, striking there 
a horizontal line to the adjoining perpendicular, and mark it Wat. 5. Set up the heights of all the 
water lines in the same manner. Then take the half thickness of the stem, square from the middle 
line in the body-plan, at Wat. 5, and set it above and parallel to the line A B (or middle line) in 
the half-breadth plan ; again, square down the aft-side of the rabbet ofthe stem at Wat. 5,in the 
sheer-plan, upon the line last struck, or half thickness of the stem in the half-breadth plan ; and 
that spot is the ending of water line 5. 

The water lines all end in the same manner except the lower ones, where the rabbet opens ; 
to end which (say Wat. 2,) instead of taking the half thickness of the stem, as before, take the in- 
side of the rabbet square from the middle line in the body plan (at Wat. 2,) and sct that off 
above, and parallel to, the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Then square down the middle of 
the rabbet of the stem, at Wat. 2, in the sheer-plan, upon the linc last struck, or half thickness 
of the stem at the inside of the rabbet, in the half-breadth plan; and that spot will be the end- 
ing of Wat. 2. Where the rabbet dues not open, end the water lines against the side of the stem 
at the aftside of the rabbet; and, where the rabbet does open, end them at the inside of the 
rabbet, 

The water-lines being run, we may now see if the body requires any altcration ; as, should any 


* This is a gencral observation, which must be attended to throughout; and therefore need not be repeated. 
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of the timbers be found either too full or too sharp for the water-lines, they must be altered 
agreeably thereto. Vor the water-lines cut the timbers in the body-plan so obliquely, as to point 
out readily any unfairness ; at the same time, act with the greatest caution, in order to preserve 
the true shape of the body as nearly as possible. 

We may now prove the heels of the timbers, that they may require no alteration afterwards, 
which must be done by the bearding-line ; therefore, set off, from the middle-line in the body- 
plan, the half thickness of the outside of the foremost dead-wood, and drop a perpendicular, pa- 
rallel to the middle line. This line will represent the bearding line in the body plan. When fix 
a batten well with the bearding line, in the body-plan, keeping the lower end fitted to the base- 
line; then mark off all the intersections of the timbers, and set them up from the line A B in 
the sheer-plan, on their corresponding timbers. Pin a batten tothe spots sct off, and it will form 
the line, marked bearding-lime, on the sheer-plan. 

We have made the half thickness of the stem at the head the half thickness of the dead-wood, 
or distance of the bearding-line from the middle line in the body plan ; but it may be made more, 
as it would thus shorten the heels of the timbers when run down to the stepping or bearding-line. 

The heels of the timbers being found to agree with the bearding-line in the body and sheer- 

plans : . 
The water lines, being horizontul sections, proceed to prove the timbers again, by perpendicular 
lines or vertical sections ; for, from these sections, we may depend upon thie fairness of the body. 
Now, strike, in the body plan, perpendicular lines between three and four feet. asunder, equally 
from the middle line, and mark them Pr, 1, Pr. 2, Pr. 3. Pr. 4. Then place a thin edged batten 
with the end fitted well with the basc line, and the thin edge well with Pr. 1. (or that next the 
middle line in the body plan.) Mark the intersections of the timbers, and transfer them to their 
corresponding timbers above the line A B in the sheer-plan ; then set off the samc perpendicutar 
sections on the half-breadth plan, parahel to the line A B, at the same distance from the line 
.\ B, as they are from the middle line in the body plan; and, wherever these perpendicular lines, 
on the half-breadth plan, intersect the water lines on the same plan, square them to their corre- 
sponding water lines in the sheer-plan; and, where they intersect the main half-breadth line in 
the half-breadth plan, square them up to the height of breadth line in the sheer-plan, which 
cives the ending of the perpendicular sections on the height of breadth line. Now pin a batten 
through all the spots in the shecr-plan, and you will find the fair curves marked Pr. 1, Pr. 2, &e. 
which represent the shape of the body in a perpendicular direction. 

To prove the bow, or close forward, square up an imaginary or proof timber between the fore- 
most timber X and the foremost perpendicular ; then, with a batten, take the heights of the per- 
pendicular sections and lower height of breadth line, in the sheer-plan, and set them off in the 
body plan, upon their respective perpendiculars. Now take off its intersections with the water 
lines and main half-breadth, from the half-breadth plan, and set them offupon their coresponcing 
lines in the body plan. 

Again, take the radius or length of the main breadth sweep of this proof timber on the 
half-breadth plan, and sweep the proof timber below its height of breadth on the body plan ; 
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and, to end the heel of it, take the height up the stem where the proof-timber intersects the middle 
of the rabbet in the sheer plan, and set it up upon the inside of the rabbet in the body-plan. 
Pin a batten to the spots, and the proof-timber will be formed in the body plan. 

Having now sufficiently proved the fairness of the body, we may proceed to lay off the 
diagonals on the half-breadth plan. 

It may here be observed, that the diagonal lincs standing square to the timbers, or nearly so, 
upon the body plan, are the least to be depended upon for pointing out any unfairness in the for- 
mation of the timbers; because they may really appear as fair lines upon the half-breadth plan 
while the body itself is unfair. 

Strike, in the body plan, the diagonal lines, or ribbands for framing the ship, and for the places 
where the bevcllings are to be taken. Then take a thin edged batten and lay its thin edge well 
withdiagonal 5, (or the upper one) fitting onc end to the middle line; then mark, on its edge, 
the intersections of all the timbers, and set them up, from the middle line of the half-breadth 
plan, on their corresponding timbers ; and, to end it, take the height of the intersection of 
diagonal 5 with the half thickness of the stem in the body plan, and transfer it to the sheer- 
plan. There strike an horizontal line across the stem; and, where it intersects the aft-side of the 
rabbet, square it down to the middle line of the half-breadth plan. ‘Then take the half thick- 
ness of the stem from the middle line in the body plan, in the direction of the 5th diagonal line, 
and set it offabove the middle line of the half-breadth plan, upon the line last squared down, and 
that spot ends it. Now pin a batten to all the spots with the spot at the ending, and it will 
form the curved line marked diagonal 5, in the half-breadth plan. 

The diagonal lines being run, in a similar manner, we shall, in order to avoid a confusion of 
lines, proceed with only one more, say diagonal 2 or ribband at floor head. Lay a batten, as be- 
fore, along diagonal 2, fitting onc end to the middle line on the body plan: mark the intersection 
of the timbers; then set them off on their corresponding timbers, from the middle line, in the half 
breadth plan ; and, as here the :abbet opens, end it. ‘Thu, take the height of the intersections of 
diagonal 2, with the inside of the rabbet, in the body plan, and transfer that height up the stem in 
tl.esheer plan. Draw a horizontal line across the rabbet ; and, from the middle line, in the body 
plan, take the intersection of diagonal 2 with the inside of the rabbet, in the direction of the 
diagonal line, and set it off above, and parallel to, the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Upon 
the line last struck, square down, from the sheer plan, the intersection of diagonal 2 with the 
middle of the rabbet, and that spot will end diagonal 2. A batten is now to be pinned round, as 
before, to form the curve of diagonal 2, and so on with the others. 

It may now be readily observed that the ending of a diagonal line and a water line differs 
only in taking the half thickness of the stem or inside of the rabbet diagonally or horizontally, as 
the line extends. 

The eutting down line may now be run in the shcer-plan, taking its heights from the table of 
bodies, and setting them up above the linc A B, in the sheer-plan, on their corresponding timbers. 
A batten, pinned to the spots, will form the curve marked cutting down line, which also represents 
the foremost dead-wood, the upper side of which is limited by this line hcfore the foremost floor- 
timber. The fore foot and boxing of the stem may now likewise be laid off from the draught. 
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The body being thus completed, below the lower-breadth line, we may proceed to finish the 
square body by laying off the top-side. Describe in the shecr-plan the top-timber lin e, by set- 
ting up the heights, from the table of bodies, above the line A B in the sheer-plan, upon their 
corresponding timbers ; except that part of the top-timber line which comes on the curvature of 
the bow, as that is liable to be altered from the curve given in the draught, in order to give it the 
same appearance on the ship as in the draught. Tor, it should be remembered, that the line on 
the draft is a line rounding upwards on a plane; whereas the same line, on the ship, wil be a 
line rounding forwards as well as upwards. The 80 gun ship, having a beak head, the top-timber 
line will alter but little, if any, because it does not go close forward to the stem; but, in order to 
see what little difference there may be, proceed to get in the lower edge of the wale (from the ta- 
ble of bodies) in the sheer-plan, and transfer those heights to intersect the corresponding timbers 
in the body plan, and run aline on the half-breadth plan from those heights. Then pin a batten 
round the last mentioned line, and mark on it the intersections of the timbers and the aft-side of 
the rabbet; then apply the batten to the wale linc in the shecr-plan, keeping the stations of 
the timbers, as marked on the batten, well with the stations of the timbers in that plan, for se- 
veral timbers afore dead-flat, wherever they will perfectly correspond. Now mark the new sta- 
tions of the other timbers, from the spots on the batten, and likewise the new spot for the aft- 
side of the rabbet. Level those spots or alterations aft, till they intersect the places of their re- 
spective timbers on the sheer-plan, which will give the spots shewing the heights by which the 
wale line is to be raised at the respective timbers. ‘The sheer may then be lifted in the same 
proportion and its heights transferred to the body plan. 

This method of lifting the wale is introduced here merely by way of explanation, and not as 
a principle to be strictly adhered to ; for, it is very evident, that, in the 80 gun ship, as well as in 
all full bow’d ships, it lifts the wale much too high close forward. The artist must, therefore; in 
this instance, be guided by his judgment. But it is always necessary to raise the sheer something 
more than is shewn in the draught upon the floor, because it generally requires it on the ship ; and, 
were this not allowed, the knuckles of the timbers forward would be too low. 

Proceed to get in the top-timber line, on the half-breadth plan, by setting off the top timber 
half breadth, from the table of bodies, on the corresponding timbers from the middle line on the 
halfbrceadth plan; then pin a battcn to the spots, and it will produce the curve marked top 
timber half-breadth line. 

Take the heights of the upper height of breadth line from the sheer-plan, and transfer them to 
the body plan, striking horizontal lines at every height. Then, upon the same plan, square up 
the main half-breadth from the lower to the upper height of breadth lines. Next take the length 
of the upper breadth sweeps, from the tables of bodies, artd set them off towards the middle line, 
from the timbers, as squared up to their respective upper height of breadth lines; and describe 
arcs or sweeps upwards. 

Take off the top timber half-breadth from the half-breadth plan, and set it off from the middle 
line on its corresponding heights in the body plan; then, by forming the hollow, or inflected 
curve, passing fair from the back of the upper breadth sweep to intersect the half-breadth spots 
set off on the top timber line, each top timber hollow may be kept parallel and continued up to 
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the top of the side, which may be transferred from the sheer plan to the body plan, drawing a 
curve at the height of the timber heads and at the top timber lines, observing, that t two or three 
of the foremost timbers have a very different curve. 

Next, square from the middle line in the body plan,-take the mtersections of the heads of the 
timbers at the top side line, and set them off upon their corresponding timbers, from the middle 
line in the half-breadth plan ; seeing that it makes a fair curve. The fore body may now be 
said to be formed above the main breadth, by which the whole of the square body will be de- 
scribed in the body plan. 

The heights of the upper sides of the lower sills of the ports may be run in the shecr-plan, 
from the sheer draught, and transferred to their corresponding timbers in the body plan ; and 
their half breadth thence run in the half-breadth plan. 

At the port-sill lines bevellings may be taken; and, as ships are frequently cross-spalcd in the 
ports, the half-breadth at the port-sill line is consequently wanted. 

The correct height of the knuckles of the timbers at the beak head next recuires attention ; 
for, if they were carried too high, the sheer of the ship must be lifted ; or, if kept too low for the 
sheer, the timbers must be reduced to raise the knuckles, therefore determine what part of the 
sheer strakes shall come well with the knuckles; for, if we confine the knuckle at the under side of 
the sheer-rail, the upper side of which comes well with the upper side of the shcer-strake, the sheer 
rail being of much less depth than the sheer-strake, it will, consequently, bring the touches of the 
knuckles about the middle of the sheer strake, the fore shift of which must then be wrought, 
taking a large piece and much labour. It is best to make the inside of the lower edge of the 
upper sheer strake form the knuckles of the timbers. To do this, above the top timber line, in 
the body plan, square up perpendicular lines at the foremost timber X, and one or two abaft it , 
set off, likewise, the thickness of the shcer strake, parallel thereto, and level it into the timber 
at the lower edge of the upper strake. ‘Then from the hollow of the timber square in the lower 
edge of the upper sheer strake from its outside ; now draw in a line between the lower edge, as 
levelled out, and the square line last drawn, and that will determine the knuckle of X. Proceed, 
in the same manner, to fiud the knuckles of all the timbers abaft the beak head. 

Observe, if there is only one sheer strake, or, if the lower edge of the lower sheer strake comes 
well with the knuckle, to level in the lower edge, as far as the outside of the plank, below the 
shecr strake or strakes; and, thence to the inside of the shecr-strake, draw a linc between a 
square with the perpendicular line and a square with the hollow of the same timber, and that de- 
termines the knuckle of the timbers. 

The square body afore dead-flat being now completed, we may proceed to lay off the after 
body or square body abaft dead-flat, but, shall only point out such differences as occur at the ex- 
tremes of the ship, the midship part being similar in both bodies. 

On the line A B, or upper edge of the rabbet, square up the after perpendicular to the left 
end of the loft, reserving sufficient room for afterwards laying off the side counter timber, if 
the length of the loft will admit of it. Now, take in, forthe after body, as many of the perpen- 
dicular stations of the fore body as may answer to give shift for one or two timbers afore dead- 
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flat. We have, in order to make it more clear, Jaid off the after-body upon another Plate, 
although, as we have before observed, on the floor it would be clear enough, 

Proceed with the after-body, represented in Plate 2, as with the fore-body shewn in Plate J, 
to strike a straight line, to represent the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, and mark it A B. 
Square up, from this line, the after perpendicular; reserving, to the left hand, sufficient room 
for the after-body. Set forward, from the after perpendicular, the stations of dead-flat, and all the 
intermediate stations of the timbers, as (3), (5), 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. taken from the tables of 
bodies, and one or two stations before dead-flat, as B, &c. 

Having described the after perpendicular, and those at the joints of the frame timbers in the 
sheer-plan, strike in the aftside of the stern-post, taken from the draught or table of dimensions, 
and the aftside of the rabbet ; and strike parallel thereto, on the foreside, a linc to the thickness 
of the bottom plank. 

Set up the lower and upper height of breadth lines, as taken from the draught or table of 
bodics, on their corresponding timbers in the sheer-plan, from the line A B, and run in curves 
as before. 

Draw in the perpendicular and base lines of the body-plan, by squaring up two perpendicu- 
lars to the main half-breadth at dead-flat, from the line A B to the left hand, as shewn in Plate 2. 
The middle line will be that on the right hand. In the mould-loft, the side line of the fore-body 
makes the middle line of the after-body, the bodies towards the lower part crossing each other, 
which would appear very confused on the Plate. 

The lower height of breadth line may now be taken from the sheer-plan, and the heights 
transferred to the body-plan, striking horizontal lines at each height. 

Ran in the half-breadth plan, the main half-breadth line from the draught or table of bodies. 
To end this line in the after-body, square down its intersection at the side counter-timber in the 
sheer-plan to the half-breadth plan, ai.d where it cuts that line, there it stops. 

The lower height of breadth lines having been struck across the body-plan, take off the main 
half-breadth line, from the half-breadth plan, and transfer it to its corresponding height of breadth 
lines in the body-plan, trom the middle line. Run in upon the half-breadth plan, the lengths of 
the lower-breadth sweeps of the after-body, taken from the table of bodies, and form the fair 
curve there so called. Then take those lengths from the half-breadth plan, transfer them on 
their heights, respectively, in the body-plan, and sweep the timbers below the breadth-line. 

Proceed now to obtain the length of the floor-sweeps in the after-body exactly in the same 
way as directed for the fore-body, by means of the rising-line and diagonal at floor-head. 

Strike in the diagonal-lines; and, on them set down, from the middle-line, the several lengths 
given in the draught or table of bodies, for forming the timbers in the plan of the after-body. 
Then, by pinning a batten to the spots set off, and round the back of the lower-breadth and 
floor-sweeps, continuing it to the side of the keel, the timbers will be formed along the mid- 
ships; but, when the timbers begin to rise, or open the rabbet, the lower part will end in the 
inside of the rabbet, or the thickness of the bottom within the side of the keel. Those timbers 
which come near the after-end of the keel must be ended, by setting off the half-thickness of 
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the keel at the stern-post, in the half-breadth plan, describing the tapering of the keel; and, 
within the half-thickness of the keel, set off the thickness of the bottom plank ; then, at the cor- 
responding timbers, take off the half-breadth to the inside of the rabbet, and set it off on the 
base-line from the middle-line in the body-plan ; Ictting every timber end where the inside of its 
respective rabbet intersects the base-line. 

The square body being formed to the dimensions, strike horizontal lines across the after-body 
at the same height as in the fore-body, and mark them Wat. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Then proceed 
to run them in the half-breadth plan, as there directed ; but, to end them, strike, in the plan of 
the after-body, half the thickness of the stern-post athwartships from the middle line; and, 
within it, a parallel line to the thickness of the bottom plank; which is the inside of the rabbet. 
Then take the height of the water-lines where they intersect the half-thickness of the stern-post, 
and transfer them to the stern-post in the sheer-plan, above the line AB, striking horizontal 
lines. Square down upon the line AB, or middle line of the half-breadth plan, where each 
water-line intersects the foreside of the rabbet in the sheer-plan ; but, where the rabbet opens, 
square down the intersection of the water-lines with the inside of the rabbet, which is repre- 
sented, im the sheer-plan, in the middle of the rabbet at the wing-transom, and about three 
quarters of an inch before the aftside of the rabbet on the kecl, or line AB. On the lines Iast 
squared down, set off, from the line AB, (or middle line of the half-breadth plan,) the half- 
thickness of the post, taken in the direction of the line from the body-plan, where the rabbet 
does not open, and to the half-thickness at the inside of the rabbet where it opens. Those spots 
will end the water-lines on the half-breadth plan. 

The water-lines being run and made fair in the after-body, examine whether the body or tim- 
bers want any altering to the water-lines; for, as observed before, with respect to the fore-body, 
the water-lines must be abided by ; because ribband-lines, when run, may appear fair, although 
the true shape of the body, on an horizontal surface, may be unfair. The body, as given in 
the table, and water-lines, being made to correspond, proceed to prove the heels of the timbers 
by the bearding-line ; thus, set off, in the body-plan, the half-thickness of the dead-wood, by 
dropping a perpendicular to the base line from the head of the stern-post. Then fix a batten 
well with the direction of this line, keeping the lower end well with the base line. Mark upon 
its edge the intersection of the timbers; then set them up to their corresponding timbers from 
the line AB in the sheer-plan. Pin a batten to the spots, and it will form a curve to break in 
fair with the foreside of the rabbet of the post. ‘This curve will represent the bearding-line in 
the sheer-plan. The heels of the timbers being found to agree with the bearding-line, from the 
fairness of its curve, proceed to prove the timbers by perpendicular or buttock lines. Strike, in 
the body-plan, four or five lines, perpendicular to the base line, about three feet asunder, or 
equally divided between the outside of the wing-transom and bearding-line, and mark them 
Buttock 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Then, with a thin-edged batten, take the heights of the timbers above the 
base line upon each buttock line, and set them up upon their corresponding timbers above the — 
line AB in the sheer-plan. Where the buttock-lines intersect the water-lines in the half-breadth 
plan, square them up to their corresponding water-lines in the sheer-plan; and, if correct, the 
same water and buttock lines will be found to intersect on the sheer-plan in that perpendicular. 

Qq 
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To end the buttock-lines, the upperside of the wing-transom and margin-line must be repre- 
sented in the several plans. Set up the height of the wing-transom from the table of dimen- 
sions, above the line AB in the sheer-plan, and strike a horizontal line at the stern-post ; set up 
the same height above the base-line in the body-plan, and strike a horizontal line, across the 
body, from its middle line; thence set off the half-breadth of the wing-transom, taken from the 
table of dimensions, and, at that place, set down the round of the wing-transom. Now, form 
an arch to represent the round-up or upperside of the wing-transom, and set off, below this 
curve and parallel to it, a sufficient depth for the tuck-rail or margin-line. Below the horizontal 
line, at the height of the upperside of the wing-transom, in the sheer-plan, set down the round 
of the wing-transom, and strike another linc, parallel to it. Then, in the half-breadth plan, 
represent the round-aft or aftside of the wing-transom, thus; square down, from the sheer-plan, 
the foreside of the rabbet of the post, at the upperside of the wing-transom at the middle line, 
and, upon the line squared down, set off the half-breadth of the wing-transom from the line AB 
(or middle line). 

At the half-breadth of the wing-transom, on the half-breadth plan, set forward the round-aft 
of the wing-transom, and form an arch thence to the middle line. Square up the touch, or 
angle made by the wing-transom, at the side, from the half-breadth plan to the lower horizontal 
line last struck in the sheer-plan ; and, from the spot, strike a right line to the point where the 
height of the wing-transom at the middle line intersects the foreside of the rabbet ; the line last 
struck represents the upperside of the wing transom in the sheer-plan. 

The margin line may now be described in the sheer-plan, thus; take the depth of the margin 
line from the body-plan, and set it off below the upperside of the wing-transom last shewn in 
the sheer-plan ; strike a line parallel to it, which will shew the height of the margin line in the 
sheer-plan. Then join the two lines, representing respectively the height of wing-transom and 
margin line on the sheer-plan, by a line drawn parallel with the foreside of the rabbet of the 
post. The margin line must now be shewn in the half-breadth plan, by squaring it down from 
the sheer-plan, and making it parallel to the aftside of the transom shewn in the half-breadth 


plan; the distance, however small, being equal to the rake of the rabbet in the depth of the 


tuck-rail or margin. 
The margin line being shewn in every plan, we may proceed to end the buttock lines in the 


sheer-plan, thus; take off the distances of the buttock lines square from the middle line in the 
body-plan, and set off the same from the middle line AB in the half-breadth plan, striking lines, 
parallel thereto, from the aftside of the wing-transom to the after square timber, by which the 
buttock lines will be represented in the half-breadth plan ; then, where these buttock lines inter- 
sect the margin line in the half-breadth plan, square up spots to the margin line in the sheer- 
plan, which spots will give the true ending of the buttock lines; now pin a batten to the spots 
before set off and to that last squared up at the ending of the buttock lines, which will produce 
fair curves representing the body cut in that direction in the sheer-plan. 

Then, if the buttock lines prove fair, the timbers in the after-body will be fair; and, likewise, 
the after-part of the water lines in the half-breadth plan: but, if the buttock lines, to be made 
fair curves, require alteration from the spots before set off, then must the timbers be altered 
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accordingly ; and, consequently, the water lines. But now, to prove the fairness of the buttock, 
or body close aft, strike in one or two imaginary or proof-timbers, equally between the after- 
timber and wing-transom at the side, represented by the ticked lines in the sheer-plan, Plate 2. 
Fit a thin-edged batten to these lines, and one end well with the upper edge of the rabbet or 
line AB; mark on the edge the intersections of all the buttock lines and bearding line; then 
set up those heights in the body-plan, above the base line, upon each corresponding buttock line 
and bearding line; take, also, the intersections of the water-lines with the proof-timbers in the 
half-breadth plan, and transfer them to their respective water lines in the body-plan; but, as 
these timbers cross the stern-post, we must, to find their heels, take the heights where they intcr- 
sect the inside line of the rabbet on the sheer-plan, and set them above the same line, in the 
body-plan, to intersect the inside of the rabbet represented there ; now pin a batten through the 
spots before set off, and this at the heel will form the ticked timbers shewn in the body-plan, 
and will discover whether any alteration be necessary abaft. 

Having now sufficiently proved the fairness of the after-body, we may proceed to lay off the 
diagonals on the half-breadth plan; that is to say, the diagonals to which the ribbands are to 
correspond, as observed for the fore-body, thus; fit a thin-edged batten, say to diagonal 5, or 
ribband at the third futtock-head ; let one end be kept well at the middle line in the body-plan, 
and mark on its thin edge the intersections of the timbers which are to be set off on their cor- 
responding timbers from the middle line A B in the half-breadth plan. 

The ribband at the third futtock-head, or diagonal 5, coming upon the wing-transom, to end 
it, requires its distance to be taken square, from the middle line in the body-plan, to where it 
intersects the margin line; and, that distance to be set off square from the middle line A B, in 
the half-breadth plan. To intersect the margin line there, continue its intersection ont parallel 
to one of the square timbers, or square from the middle line AB; then take the distance from 
the middle line, in the body-plan, to its intersection with the margin line in the direction of 
diagonal 5, and set it off square from the middle line AB, in the half-breadth plan, on the line 
last squared out, and that spot gives the ending of diagonal 5. Then pin a batten to the spots 
before set off, and this spot at the ending, and diagonal 5 will be represented in the half- 
breadth plan. 

To prevent a confusion of lines, we shall only complete diagonal 2, or mbband at the floor- 
head. The process is the same as before ; but, to end it as it opens the rabbet, take the height 
of its intersection at the inside of the rabbet of the post, square from the base line in the body- 
plan, and set it off in the same direction from the line AB in the sheer-plan, to intersect the 
inside of the rabbet of the post; then square down this intersection, to the middle line of the 
half-breadth plan: again, take the half-thickness of the post, in the direction of the said diago- 
nal, to the inside of the rabbet, and set it off from the middle line AB, on the line last squared 
down in the half-breadth plan, and that spot will end it. 

Where the rabbet does not open, the heights of the diagonals, where they intersect the half- 
thickness of the post in the body-plan, are transferred to intersect the foreside of the rabbet in 
the sheer-plan, and thence squared down to the middle-line AB in the half-breadth plan. The 
half-thickness of the post is then diagonally taken, from the middle line in the body-plan, and 
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set up from the middle line A B, in the half-breadth plan, upon the foreside of the rabbet last 
squared down ; thus ends any diagonal when the rabbet does not open. The diagonals may now 
be considered as run. 

THE CUTTING-DOWN LINE may next be run in the sheer-plan, by setting up thé heights given 
in the tables of bodies, and pinning a batten thereto. This line also represeuts the after dead- 
wood, the upperside of which it limits. 

The after-body being completed, under. the lower-breadth line, proceed to finish the after 
square-body, by laying off the topside. 

Describe, in the sheer-plan, the toptimber line and topside line, taking their heights from the 
tables of bodies, and setting them above the line AB, in the sheer-plan, on their corresponding 
timbers. Pin a batten to the spots set off, and produce the curves marked toptimber line and 
topside. But where mould-lofts are not broad enough, the heights must be set up with such a 
number of feet added as may be convenient. 

Transfer the heights of the upperbreadth line, toptimber line, and topside line, from the sheer- 
plan to the after body-plan, striking horizontal lines across the body at each height; then square 
up the main half-breadths, from the lower to the upper height of breadth lines, in the body- 
plan. 

Run the toptimber half-breadth line, in the half-breadth plan, from the tables of bodies, and 
pin a batten to form the fair curve marked toptimber half-breadth line. Then transfer those 
half-breadths to their corresponding lines in the body-plan by making of dots. 

Now take the length of the upper-breadth sweeps, which is the same as in the fore-body, and 
describe arcs above each corresponding upper height of breadth line in the body-plan; then form 
an easy hollow or inflected curve, as in the fore-body, to pass fair from the back of the arcs 
already swept, so as to intersect the spots at the toptimber half-breadth. The hollow or tumbling- 
home, as at dead-flat, should be preserved the same in both bodies, and all kept parallel, except 
quite forward and aft, and so continued to the top of the side. 

The heights of the upper sides of the lower sills of the ports may be run in the sheer-plan, 
from the sheer-draught, forming the curves marked upper port-sill. line and lower port-sill line. 
Transfer those heights to their corresponding timbers, in the body-plan; and thence transfer 
their half-breadths to the half-breadth plan, and form the curves, there marked upper port.sill 
line and lower port-sill line, ending them similar to a diagonal line. We have only run the 
upper port-sill line in our draught, in order to avoid confusion in the half-breadth plan. 

The sheer, half-breadth, and body plans are now laid off ready for forming the different parts 
of the ship depending on the square bodies. 


§ 2. OF THE MOULDS NECESSARY TO BE MADE FROM THE PARTS WHICH ARE ALREADY LAID DOWN, 
AND OF THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION TO THE MOULDING OF THE TIMBERS. (Plate 1.) 


‘Tue square bodies being laid down, we may now proceed to make the moulds, in order to get. 
the tubers cut as far as the square timbers extend. 
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The first mould may be made to the roreroor (Fig. 1.), or foremost piece of keel, which 
is limited on the after-part of the upper side by the upper edge of the keel, and, on the fore-part 
of the upper side, by the diagonal ticked line that breaks forward into the aftside of the stem, 
by the fore-part of the forefoot, and the lower part by the underside of the keel. ‘The after end 
may extend to about two frames abaft, where the curve of the rabbet breaks into a straight line. 
The stations of the timbers may all be marked upon the mould, and likewise the direction of 
the straight line representing the upper edge of the rabbet. 

A mould may be made to the rorumosr pEap-woop (lig. 2, though it is seldom donc), the 
upperside of which is limited by the cutting-down line, and the lower part by the upperside of 
the forefoot, marking on it all the stations of the timbers. 

The mould made for the arrer pEAD-woop (Fig. 3.) is limited on the upper part by the cut- 
ting-down line, on the lower part by the upper edge of the keel, the after end by the forcside 
of the inner post, and the foremost end by the aftside of the after floor. This mould is generally 
made to regulate the whole of the after dead-wood when the different pieces (as shewn by the 
ticked lines) are tabled together; it contains, likewise, the mould for the dead-iwvod knee ; and, 
also, one for the piece of dead-wood that comes upon it. Upon the after dead-wood mould are 
fastencd battens, with one edge straight, to correspond with the stations of the square timbers ; 
the other edge is formed to the moulding edge of the timber, which gives the half-thickness of 
the dead-wood below the stepping or bearding-line marked upon the mould. ‘To makc this 
mould more convenient, let it be in two parts, separating lengthways at the line shewn at about 
half of its depth. 

We may now procced to the MOULDS OF THE SQUARE-TIMBERS, Which are to be made from the 
body-plan ; in order to which, we must first set off the scantling of the timbers, the moulding 
way, at every head, at dead-flat, and, by drawing a curve to pass through the several spots, 
the scantling-line, or inner edge of timber dead-flat, will be described, as the ticked line in the 
fore body-plan, Plate I. . 

_ THE MIDSHIP FLOOR-MOULDS may now be made, proceeding in the following manner. (Fig. 4.). 
Make a mould, the outside of which shall fay to the timber dead-flat, from about a foot above 
the floor-head down to where the height of the rising, when levelled out, shall intersect; and 
thence, to about a foot beyond the middle line, the mould to fay to the horizontal line or rising 
at dead-flat: The inside of the mould, at the upper part, must be made to the scantling-line, 
and the inner part may run parallel to the outside. Then, upon this mould, when lying in its 
place, mark the middle line of the body-plan, the station of the floor-head, second diagonal or 
floor-ribband, and lower diagonal. At the last place we shall find the mould not to fay to the 
line of dead-flat ; we must, therefore, ‘apply a small square to the outside of the mould, in order 
to get the true station of the lower diagonal; this being done, we may provide another mould, 
exactly similar to the former, with the same marked upon it, only observing to mark the con- 
trary side. In the next place, provide a batten, about four inches wide, and of a length suffi- 
cient to take the height of the cutting-down line at the after floor-timber; then fit one end to 
the cutting-down line, and mark on the batten where the upper edge of the rabbet intersects 
at every timber from dead-flat as far forward as the foremost floor, and from dead-flat as far aft 
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as the after-floor in the sheer-plan ; observing to mark the after-body on one side, and the fore- 
body on the other. This batten is called the cutting-down batien. 

Now provide a square, the arm of which shall be sufficiently long to take the height of the 
rising, @ little abaft the bearing of the ship. Apply one arm of this square to the horizontal 
line at the rising of dead-flat, in the body-plan, and, upon the other arm, mark the base line or 
upper edge of the rabbet: then, in the same manner, apply the square to every one of the 
horizontal lines at the rising of each timber, marking the base line on the other arm of the 
square; and marking, also, the fore-body on one side and the after-body on the other; which 
being done, it is termed the risinc-square&. It is then customary to make a slight mould to that 
part of the floor extending from the side of the keel to the back of the floor-sweep, which the 
floor-mould does not take. This is termed the rLoor-HOLLow, and upon it must be marked the 
side of the keel, and the lower diagonal. Sometimes, from the back of the floor-sweep to the 
side of the keel, the timber is finished by a straight line. The floor hollow mould is then, of 
course, not wanted. 

The floor-moulds of dead-flat may now be applied to the body-plan, to see how many floors 
may be moulded by them. Were all the radii of the floor-sweeps of one length, all the floors 
that sweep at the heads might, of course, be moulded by these moulds: but, if the radius of 
each floor-sweep increases in length as the floors go forward or aft (which is generally the case 
in the present mode of construction, particularly in the Navy,) the moulds of dead-flat will only 
mould the floors in the fullest part of the body. 

Take one of the floor-moulds, and lay it on the fore body-plan, beginning from the foremost 
floor that is swept, applying the mould to every floor till the head of the mould will fay to the 
swept part of the floor below the head, the straight part of the mould at the same time lying 
in an horizontal position, which will be the farthest from dead-flat that can be moulded by the 
moulds of dead-flat ; (this, in the eighty-gun ship, we shall find to be F in the fore-body and 
14 in the after-body ;) then, upon the mould, as it lies in the above position, mark on it the sta- 
tions of the floor-head, second diagonal or floor-ribband, and lower diagonal ; likewise the mid- 
dle line of the body-plan, marking the name of each floor at its respective place. Now take the 
rising-square, and apply one arm of it to the under part of the mould; and, on the other arm, 
mark the base line, or upper edge of the rabbet in the body-plan, marking there the name of 
the floor also. This method of crossing, or marking, the rising-square, is only necessary when 
the radii of the floor-sweeps differ in Jength, as in the body of the eighty-gun ship; for, until 
the floor-mould is made, and thus applied to the body-plan, it cannot be ascertained what height 
the rising of each floor will be. This being done, proceed to place the mould to the next floor- 
timber, and aet in the same manner as before, and so on With every intermediate floor between 
that and dead-flat. In applying the mould to the different floors, the respective stations of the 
floor-head, floor-ribband, lower diagonal, and middle line, will fall regularly between the stations 
of dead-flat and the farthest floor marked on the mould, which will prove that the body is laid 
down fairly in that part; then take the other mould, and mark all the stations upon it, similar 
to the first, observing to mark it on the contrary side. 

The floor-moulds are now only marked on one side, which is for the fore-body ; take, there- 
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fore, one of them, and apply the blank side upwards to the aftcr-body, marking on it as many 
floors as we shall find it answer to, by acting in the same manner as directed for the fore body, 
which we shall find to be from @ to 14, as before observed; and, likewise, mark thc blank side 
of the other mould answerable thereto. These two moulds will then be finished; having all the 
floor-timbers marked upon them that can be moulded by them. There must also be a floor 
hollow mould, or moulds, made to complete each floor, to the side of the keel that is marked on 
the floor moulds. 

The moulds being made for moulding the midship-floors, we may proceed to make moulds to 
those afore and abaft, which may all be upon one mould as follows (Fig. 5.). Provide a thin 
board, which must be made to fay to G, (the next floor timber where the midship mould takes) 
from the floor head down to the side of the keel, and make it of a parallel width, about four 
inches. Provide another board, fay it to the after floor 28, from the head to the side of the 
keel, and makc it to the same width. Then lay them both in their places, and nail a piece of 
board made parallel to the half breadth of the keel, its midship edge well with the middle line; 
the lower end of this must be cut square, and be well with the base-line: the upper end is to ex- 
tend, at least, above the cutting-down of the after-floor. Now nail a strait batten, about four 
inches wide, at the floor-head, from one to the other; the upper edge well with the direction of 
the floor-head. Let battens of the same width be nailed across, with their upper edges kept 
well with the floor ribband, and one at the lower diagonal, and as many between as may be 
thought necessary. Let these battens be about three inches wide, which will distinguish them 
from the former ones, as they shew the proper stations of the diagonals, and, likewise, the di- 
rection of the floor-heads. Then, upon these cross-battens, must be marked the intermediate 
floors; and their cutting down must be marked on the board, in the middle, from which board 
to that representing the after floor, fix one or two battens as braces. There must be outside 
pieces and battens put together, exactly in the same manner, for the other side of the ship; and 
the same lines correctly transferred to the other side. These two moulds may then be united 
together, at. the middle line, by hinges; so as to shut together and be more handy for use. 
The mould may now be said to be finished for moulding the floors of the fore body. 

We may next lay the blank side of the mould upon the after body; and, if the diagonal lines 
be similar to those of the fore body, the after floors may be marked across the mould as before ; 
but, if the diagonal limes be not similar to those of the fore body, it will then be best to make 
another floor mould for the after body. Moulds, similar to the latter, are mostly made to the 
midship floors, and with a horizontal line, or thin board, across the mould about one foot or 
eighteen inches above the upper side of the rabbet, as shewn in Fig. 5, which being rased cor- 
rectly across each floor timber, will answer to let them down and level the floors by. 

The floor moulds being completed, we may now proceed to the Lower Furrocx Moutps, 
beginning with dead-flat, (Fig. 6.). Make a mould to the line of dead-flat in the same manner 
as the first floor mould, only letting the upper part of the mould be long enough to reach about 
one foot above the first futtock-head. The most exact way is to mark out this mould below the 
floor-head by one of those floor moulds; then lay it to the line of dead-flat, and mark upon it the 
side of the keel, the lower diagonal, second diagonal, third diagonal, or lower futtock ribband, 
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and lower futtock head ; then, at the side of the keel, take the distance from the under side of the 
mould to the base line, and mark the spiling. The mould may next be tricd to the adjoining 
timbers farther forward, and those to which it will fay from the lower futtock-head to the lower 
part of the floor-sweep, may be moulded by the same mould, and their respective diagonals and 
head be marked thereon, with the line for the side of the keel; and, likewise, the spiling there, 
from the upper edge of the rabbet to the under side ofthe mould: the mould will then be finished 
on that side, and the same marks and spilings must be transferred to the other side; it will then 
mould the timbers which are marked on it for both sides of the ship. Proceed, in the same 
manner, to make another mould for the after body; marking as many timbers on it as the mould 
would fay to, and observing the same restrictions as before. 

The Lower Furtocxs, which are before and abaft those on the midship mould, are contrived 
various ways; some put them all upon one mould, made with battens, as Fig. 7. To moulds 
made in this manner, in order to prevent racking, it is necessary to place battens at angles with 
those that lie in the direction of the diagonals. We cannot, however, recommend this method 
of making moulds, as it is liable to some error; for the workmen, in pinning the batten to the 
given spots are sometimes incorrect, and there will consequently be a deviation from the true 
moulding. The best and surest way is, to make one slight mould of seasoned stuff, to every 
two timbers; the outside edge faying to the frame timber, and the inside edge to the filling 
timber, (Fig. 8.) but, if saving of stuff and time be considered as an object, make the edges of 
the mould fay to two frame timbers, and set down spilings to the filling-timbers adjoining, at 
every diagonal, and also at head and heel, as Fig. 9. 

The Seconp Furrock Moutps may be next made. Make a mould to the line of dead-flat, 
to extend from the floor-head to the second futtock-head, and let the inside be made to the 
scantling-line; mark, upon this mould, the second futtock-heel, the third diagonal, first futtock- 
head, fourth diagonal, or second futtock-ribband, and second futtock-head; apply the mould to 
the other timbers afore dead-flat; and, as many as it will conveniently take, by being moved 
upwards or downwards, mark thereon; then transfer the whole to the other side. Make another, 
also, to the after-body,. to the scantling line, marking the same diagonals, &c. as on the other. 
Then the moulds for the timbers, which are not upon these two moulds, both afore and abaft, 
may contain two timbers upon one slight mould, (Fig. 8.). Upon these moulds must also be 
marked the diagonals, heads, and heels; and, it will be likewise necessary, to mark in figures, 
at every head, &c. the scantling or size of the timber the moulding way, as in Fig. 8. Frame- 
moulds are made by some to take all the second futtocks at once in the square-body, as Fig. 10. 

Indeed, the first description of moulds, (such as Fig. 4 and 6.) will answer but to little 
purpose except in vessels whose timbers are nearly wholé moulded; but, as this mode of con- 
struction has been, of late years, very justly exploded, and is now very seldom used, except in 
boats of burthen, (See the Long Boat, Plate 29.) here alone, the main breadth being mostly at 
a parallel height with the rising, and its radius of one length, all the timbers in the square bodies 
may be moulded by the floor mould and lower futtock mould as first described in Fig. 5 and 6. 

Proceed now to the Taixp Futrocx Moutps, which, as they are exactly similar to those of 
the second futtocks, require no particular description, only observing that they come on the 
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heads of the lower futtocks, and extend to the third futtock-head ; we must therefore mark on 
them the third futtock heel, the fourth diagonal, sccond futtock-head, fifth diagonal, or third 
futtock ribband, and third futtock-head. (Fig. 11.) 

The Fourtu Furrocxs next demand our attention; the making of moulds for which requires 
a little consideration; for, as they arc the longest futtocks in the ship, and, likewisc, of a very 
different shape from any of the rest, they are, consequently, more troublesome to mould. 
Some artists employ more stuff and time about these moulds than all the others in the ship; but 
we shall shew a method that is practised by the more skilful, whereby may be moulded, by one 
mould, nearly all the fourth futtocks in the fore body. Let the mould be made to the line of 
dead-flat (Fig. 12.), in length from the second futtock-head to the fourth futtock-head, or top of 
the side, and two or three feet longer, to take the timbers afore dead-flat. The inside of the 
upper part is to be made to the scantling-line. Lay the mould in its place, and mark upon it 
the head, or top of the side, the upper and lower heights of breadth, and port-sill lines, or level 
lincs, between the upper height of breadth and topside and toptimber line; and, below the 
breadth, the third futtock-head, the filth diagonal, and the heel, which will complete it for 
dead-flat. Place the upper part of the mould to the foremost timber of the square-bady, and 
we shall find it to fay from the main breadth upwards (as it will likewise to all the timbers betwcen 
this and dead-flat, in consequence of the radii of the upper-breadth-sweeps being all of one length) ; 
then, while the mould is in this position, if it covers that part of the timber from the main 
breadth downwards to the fuurth futtock-hecl, the fourth futtock of this timber may be moulded 
by this mould, as it may then be consequently marked on it; but, if not, then the mould must 
be moved to the next timbers aft, placing it after the same manner, until the timber is found to 
which it will mould, as described above: then mark on the mould, the lower and upper breadths, 
topside, &c. of cach¢imber. While the moulds lie well to the timber above the breadth, take 
the third futtock-mould of each timber respectively, keeping the heel of the third futtock-mould 
well with the third futtock-heel of each timber ; then mark it by this on the fourth futtock-mould, 
and also mark the diagonals, &c. from it as it lies. 

Now see if the mould fays to the line of the timber at the head (as the tumble home is less 
forward and abaft than in the midships) and where it does not fay, measure the distance from 
the mould to the line of the timber, on a square, and set it down in figures at the head markcd 
on the mould; this being done to all the intermediate timbers, the mould may be said to be 
complete on that side; when so done, it will be necessary to have a small hole made square 
through the mould at every sirmark, upon every timber, by which means the true shape of the 
lines and places of the sirmarks may be transferred to the other side of the mould, and likewise 
upon the timbers when moulding. : 

In the same manner must be formed another mould, made to dead-tlat, for the after-body; 
and, as many timbers as it will take there mark upon it. Those timbers of the square body, 
forward and abaft, that will not come upon the moulds of dead-flat, on account of their being 
so crooked at the heel, may be marked upon one mould to each body, proceeding as before, 
only making the mould sufficiently broad at the lower end to take the most crooked timbers 

Rr 
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thereon. The different mcthods of making moulds being already described, it only remains to 
make choice of that which 1s most convenient. 

The Tortimper Movups (Fig. 13.) may next be made; in order to which, let a mould fay to 
the line of dead-flat, and the inside to the scantling line, to extend in length from the top timber- 
heel to above five or six feet above the toptimber line; let there be marked on it the toptimber 
line and top side, the upper and lower heights of breadth, portsill line and level lines between, 
and likewise the toptimber heel, which is all that will be wanting for dead-flat. In the next 
place, make a slight mould to fay to the hollow of the top-side, in length from the head of the 
mould already made, to about nine inches below where the hollow breaks in with the uppcr- 
breadth sweep, but keeping its own fair curve; this mould is called the Topr-rimper Ho.tow. 
(Fig. 14.) By these two moulds all the top-timbers of the square-body may be moulded. 

The top-timber mould, being the same with the upper part of the fourth futtock-mould, will 
therefore fay to all the square-timbers in the same manner; but, as the upper part of the top- 
timbers amidships (in some ships) tumble home much more than they do forward and aft, it 
consequently follows, that the mould at the uppcr part will be farther off from the line of the 
timbers, as it goes forward or aft. Place the lower part of the mould well with the after square- 
timber; and, as it lies, mark on the mould the heel, the lower and upper heights of breadth, 
portsill and level lines, top-timber line, and top of the side; then take the distance, on a square, 
of the mould, from the linc of the timber at the top-timber line, and mark it down in firures at 
the top-timber line marked on the mould; then take the top-timber hollow mould, and move it 
up and down till it fays to the hollow of the line that the top-timber mould lies to, and mark the 
top-timber line upon it also, and likewise the name of the timber. The position that these two 
moulds lie in will then describe the proper shape of the moulding edge of the timber, and they 
must therefore be in that position when the top-timbers are moulded. In the same manner 
proceed with all the intermediate timbers, by which they may all be marked on the moulds, 
and likewise mark all the timbers, sirmarks, spilings, &c. on the other side of the moulds. Now 
provide another mould to dead-flat, similar to the former; and, acting as before, the timbers of 
the after-body may all be marked thereon. Thus may the top-timber moulds be provided for the 
whole of the square bodies; or they may be formed by the other methods, if preferred. 

As the foregoing moulds differ in their practical application, it may be necessary here to 
describe that difference. The first in order are the floor moulds. Now, to mould the midship 

floors by the moulds (Fig. 4.) proceed as follows: ‘Take the two floor moulds, and lay them on the 
timber, placing the end of one over the end of the other, and moving them till the middle lines 
of each are exactly well with each other, and the under part of both forms one strait line; they 
then may be confined together in that position by a nail or gimblet, just to hold them together 
for the present; then.set off, from the middle line on the moulds, the half siding of the keel, at 
which place apply the rising-square, kceping the arm which is not marked well with the lower 
part ofthe moulds; then, to the side of the rising-square, apply the cutting-down batten; keeping 
the corresponding marks of the floor together. We shall now see whether the piece will make 
the floor, by moving the moulds downwards, (taking the greatest care not to alter their position} 
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tillthe upper end of the cutting-down batten is well with the upper side of the piece: then sce if 
there is wood sufficient for the cutting down and seating, and likewise sufficient wood at the 
outside of the moulds at both ends, for moulding according to the dimensions ; if therc be, the 
moulds may be rased by, upon the piece of timber, and, likewisc, the sirmarks. ‘Then, by 
taking the floor-hollow, and keeping that line on its lower end, marked for the side of the keel, 
well with its corresponding mark on the rising-square, and the other end well with the floor- 
mould, the true shape of the floor will be described from the head to the side of the keel; by 
which means the shape and size of the chocks required to complete the floor may be ‘seen. 
Observe, as the cutting-down rises afore and abaft dead-flat, that there is wood suflicicnt left on 
the floor for that bevelling. 

To mould floors by the frame mould made to the floors afore and abaft, as Fig. 5, the mould 
is likewise laid upon the piece, and the line for the intended floor is brought towards the outside 
of the piece: then sec if there is cutting-down in the picce sufficient for bevelling, and substance 
below it for seating. When that is done, if there remains sufficicnt wood to shape the floor 
agreeably to its line on the mould, which is easily seen by marking spots on the piece, cor- 
responding with the lines on the battens, and thence observing whether there is wood sufficient 
to mould the inside agreeably to the scantlings given. The above-mentioned spots may be made 
conspicuous on the piece, and the cutting-down also marked from the mould; then its corres 
sponding first futtock-mould will finish the moulding-edge, or a pliable batten may be pinned to 
the spots, and the moulding edge found as low as the piece will admit (so that it is not within 
the given substance below the cutting-down); the batten being fair, rase by its edge; and rasc 
up likewise the sirmarks; and, at those places, set off a square, from the outside already rased, 
the given scantlings, and pin the batten thereto, as also to the cutting-down, and rase by its 
edge; the inside of the floor will then be completed. 

To mould the lower futtocks, by the moulds as Fig. 6. After the mould is laid upon the 
piece, and you are convinced that the upper part will mould, (and here we must have sufficient 
wood left for bevelling as it is standing from the moulding side,) we shall only have to take the 
loor-hollow of the timber we are going to mould; and, by keeping the floor-ribband diagonal 
mark upon it well with the floor-ribband diagonal marked upon the lower futtock-mould, and the 
hecl in distance from the lower futtock-mould, whatever is marked thereon, the true sliape of the 
lower futtock will thereby be described. 

Those lower futtocks which are to be moulded from framed moulds, as Fig. 7, are moulded 
exactly similar as the floors of Fig. 5, last described, as, likewise, are the other futtocks, if upon 
framed moulds. 

When the futtock-moulds are made with one edge to each timber, as those of the second 
futtock, Fig. 8, they are laid upon the piece, and kept well off to the outside edge in second 
futtocks ; and, if the piece comes to the mould, see that you have wood left sufficient to answer 
the scantlings, the moulding-way, and wood left inside for the bevellings (as second futtocks are 
under bevellings from their moulding sides): if so, rase by the edge of the mould, and mark by 
your sirmarks, or bevelling places, and head and heel; then take off the mould, and set off, 
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from the edge already rased, the moulding scantlings, square from the rase at their respective 
places; then see if the edge of the mould will not form the inside, by moving it up or down; if 
not, it must be finished with a pliable batten as before described. 

Moulds made like those to the third futtocks, (Fig. 9.) are, with regard to the frame timbers, 
used exactly as those at Fig. 8, recollecting to have bevelling wood sufficient w7thout the 
moulding-cdge, as third futtocks are standing-bevellings from their moulding side; but, as these 
moulds were spiled to their adjoining filling-timbers, of course, when moulding a filling-tim ber, 
we have only to sce that the picce answers to those spilings, and to proceed as before. 

The fourth futtock moulds, as Fig. 12, are laid upon the piece, and should lie in an hori- 
zontal position (as indeed all moulds should to try the bevellings). Then see that the piece 
forms agreeably to the line on the mould of the timber about to be moulded, by fixing a gimblet 
down the holes, at the various sirmarks below the main or lower breadth; observing, at the 
siune time, that the piece is strictly conformable to the head of the mould; when both are found 
to agrce, and there be wood in the piece sufficient for the bevellings, rase by the side of the 
mould inside and out, as low as the lower breadth; below that may be completed by the head of 
the corresponding third futtock, keeping it well to the spots made by the gimblet at the hecl, 
third futtock-ribband, &c. which must also be rased upon the piece; likewise the heights of 
breadth, portsill line, top-timber line, topside, &c. The inside towards the heel is finished by 
the scantlings given, and a batten as before described. But, when fourth futtock-moulds have 
spilings at their heads, owing to the difference in the tumbling home of the side, then, as the 
mould lies upon the piece, and the heel is found to answer, it must be seen that the upper part 
of the piece comes to the spiling marked upon the mould; then, towards the heel may be finished 
as before ; but the upper part, above the upper breadth sweep, must be completed by the top- 
timber hollow, ‘The top-timber line, marked thereon, must be placed to that given by the fourth 
futtock-mould, with its edge there fixed to the spiling, and its heel to the back of the upper 
breadth sweep: its edge may then be rased by, by which means the fourth futtock will be 
formed up to the head or top of the side, on the moulding edge; then set off the scantling from 
the fourth futtock-mould at the head, upper breadth sweep, and likewise between, and the top- 
timber hollow placed to those spots will form the inner edge of the said fourth futtocks, and so 
will the timber be completed. 

Top-timbers are moulded so much like the upper part of the fourth futtocks, as to render a 
further description unnecessary. 

The moulds for the square body being finished, proceed to make moulds for the stern and 
stern-post: The MouLD ror THE sTERN (Fig. 15.) is made to the lines representing the fore and 
after sides, or moulding-breadth, from the head to the “heel; but in pieces, according to the 
number the stem is to be composed of; the rabbet is described on the mould, or represented by 
the batten that forms the aft side, being made parallel to the thickness of the bottom plank; but, 
if the rabbet comes in the middle, a batten of this description must be placed upon the mould, 
agreeably to the rabbet on the draught. Upon this mould must be marked the stations of the 
decks, and also the heights of the harpins, by an horizontal line across the mould, (some 
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mark every two feet above the upper cdge of the rabbet of the kecl upon the mould). There 
must also be a perpendicular line, or, in other words, a square line to set the stern by, which 
may be the perpendicular of the lower deck. 

The srurn-post MouLD (Fig. 16.) may then be made to the lines representing the fore and 
after sides of the stern-post, and likewise to the head and heel, anda batten to the rabbet; then, 
across the mould, may be marked the height of the upper side of the wing-transom at the 
middle line; and, also, the heights of the harpins. Another mould must then be made for the 
bearding line on the post, (fig. 17.) the aft side of which must be fayed to the bearding line 
from the upper side of the wing-transom down to where the bearding line intersects the force 
side of the inner post, and the fore side to the fore side of the inner post, then, upon this mould 
must be marked the stations of the upper edges of all the transoms, marking their respective 
names thereon. By many this mould is not made, but the whole is marked upon the stern-post 
mould. 

Another small mould may be made to the thwartship bearding of the stern-post (lig. 18.) 
thus: Square down the intersection of cach water-line with the fore side of the inner post in the 
sheer plan, (as shewn in Plate 2.) tothe corresponding water lines in the half-breadth plan; then 
take the several half-breadths from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, and set them off from 
a straight line at their corresponding heights in the sheer-plan, and a curve drawn to pass through 
those spots will give the thwartship bearding of the post, at the fore side of the inner post, to 
which the mould is to be made: the same may be done, and a mould made, to the foreside of 
the main post. 


§ 3. TO TAKE THE BEVELLINGS OF THE TIMBERS IN THE SQUARE-BODY. 


Tue moulds for the timbers of the square-body bcing made, we shall, in the next place, shew 
in what manner their bevellings may be taken; for, until then, the timbers which have 
bevellings cannot be cut out. It was a custom with some to have only two bevelling-boards, 
one to each body, and so making them very long, in order that they might take all the bevellings. 
But this is a very unhandy way for large ships, where a great number of people are employed, 

andbeing very confused, occasions a great many mistakes. Others have a bevelling board to 
every ribband and head, which is altogether as unhandy as the former; for some, when they 
want the bevellings for one futtock, have to fly to six or seven boards before they can have them ; 
besides, by sometimes taking a wrong board by mistake, the timber may be spoiled. ‘The 
method that we recommend is, therefore, to have one board to hold the bevellings of all the 
first futtocks, and likewise one for the floors, each containing every square timber in the fore 
body, as the after-body might be marked upon the other side; then, to take the bevellings for a 
floor, or a futtock, it would only be to look for the floor or that futtock bevelling-board, and 
there the bevellings would all appear regularly one after the other at one view, for their respective 
timbers, and taken off with little trouble, and it would then be impossible to make a mistake, 
unless the name of one timber was mistaken for that of another. 
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Provide a bevelling board for the floors, (Plate I.) in breadth as much as the floors are sided ; 
and, in length, sufficient to take all the floor bevellings thereon. The first bevelling to be 
taken is from the cutting down line, but the midship floor timbers we shall find to be square, 
which may be marked as such upon the board. Then apply the bevel to the next floor to the 
midship ones, keeping the stock well to the joint below the cutting down line, and the tongue 
well with the cutting down line, as at the filling between IF and H, Plate I, and that gives the be- 
velling for the throat of that floor. Proceed in the same manner with every floor, till all those 
bevellings be taken and marked on the board; distinguishing them by writing their respective 
names upon every line. These bevellings will all be standing ones, both in the fore and after 
bodies, and are for the purpose of trimming the throats of the floors. In the next place, the 
bevellings for the outsides of the floors must be taken, which are always under bevellings in 
both bodies, in consequence of the floors being always placed on that side of the joint that the 
body declines from ; these bevellings are, the lower diagonal, the second diagonal, or floor rib- 
band, and the floor head. To take these bevellings from the body plan, procecd as follows: 
the bevelling board being parallcl, sct off the breadth of it square from the joint of each floor 
(observing, as before, that the floors in the fore body are before the joint and those in the after 
body abaft it). Upon each of the diagonals, in the half-breadth plan, the diagonal formed by the 
heads of the timbers being run in the half-breadth plan as far as the square bodies for that pur- 
pose; then take the distance of cach spot set off, square from the middle line of the half-breadth 
plan, and set them off on their corresponding diagonals from the middle line in the body plan, 
making of spots; then fix one leg of a pair of compasses on those spots, alternately, and, with the 
other leg sweep the nearest distance to the line of its corresponding timber. That will determine 
what it is within a square in the breadth of the bevelling board, and, consequently, give the be- 
velling at each place ; thus the bevellings may be taken for every diagonal, for every floor-timber, 
and be thence marked upon the board, as shewn in Plate I. 

In the next place, provide bevelling boards, one for each futtock, (Plate IT.) and one for the top 
timber, observing that the breadth of each board corresponds with the siding of its respective fut- 
tock and top timber ; then, to take the bevellings for each, we must act as before explained for 
the floors; only observing which futtocks are standing bevellings and which are under ; for fut- 
tocks that. have standing bevellings, the breadth of the bevelling boards, or siding of the timber, 
must be sct off in the fore body half breadth plan, upon each diagonal, abaft the joint of its re- 
spective timber ; and, in the after body before the joint, and so contrarywise for those which are 
under. 

Therefore observe, that floors are under bevellings, first or lower futtocks standing bevellings, 
second futtocks under, third futtocks standing, fourth futtocks under, and top timbers standing, be- 
vellings. The bevellings of each may now be taken at every diagonal, for every timber, and 
marked on their respective boards, the fore body on one side, and the after body on the other. 

The bevellings to be taken for each futtock and top timber are as follows: For the lower or 
first futtocks, lower diagonal, second diagonal or floor ribband, third diagonal or first futtock 
ribband, and first futtock head. For the second futtocks, floor head, which is second futtock 
heel, third diagonal or first futtock ribband, first futtock head, fourth diagonal or second futtock 
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ribband, and second futtock head. Tor the third futtocks, first futtock head, which is the third 
futtock heel, fourth diagonal or second futtock ribband, second futtock head, fifth diagonal, or 
third futtock ribband, and third futtock head. For the fourth futtocks, second futtock head, which 
is fourth futtock heel, fifth diagonal, or third fattock ribband, third futtock head, main breadth, 
port sill Jine, top timber line, and level lines between, and top side. For top timbers, third fut- 
tock or top-timber heel, main breadth, port-sill line, top-timber line, level lines between, and top 
side. The bevellings for the main breadth, and all above, may be taken from the half-breadth 
plan, by fixing the stock of the bevel to the joint of the timber, and moving the tongue to the 
respeetive half-breadth lines, as at G, Plate I. Main breadth, for a top timber, and top timber 
half-breadth, for a fourth futtock ; observing, that the breadth bevellings are standing for the 
top timbers, and under for the fourth futtocks. 

A more expeditious method may be uscd in taking the bevellings of the timbers in the square 
body ; for which purpose the diagonals at the heads need not be run in the half-breadth plan, 
nor any of the diagonals for the bevellings only. Take, with a rule, the leapings, or distances be- 
tween every other timber, in the body plan, upon a square with cach timber at the intersection, 
at the diagonal line with the intermediate timber (which is the timber the bevelling belongs to) 
halve that distance, and mark the half distance upon the rule, and continue so to do from the 
first timber that has any bevelling to the foremost square timber in the fore body, and the after 
square timber in the after body, on cach diagonal line beginning with the lower diagonal. Strike 
two parallel lines on a board distant from each other the spacing of the timbers, or nail a batten, 
the thickness of the bevelling board, to each line. Then square a line over at the top, which al- 
ways answers for dead-flat and for the timbers without any bevellings; then, from the square line 
at the top, set down on the right hand parallel line the divisions as taken on the rule; then, 
against this side or line, place one edge of the bevelling board, keeping nearly the upper part of 
the board well with the square line; then fit one edge of a straight batten well with the square 
Jine, and mark it across the board, and print towards the left side of the bevelling board ©, and. 
the names of the timbers having no bevelling. Next, moving the board upwards about three 
quarters of an inch, and keeping its edge well with the line on the right hand, fix the batten 
well with the angle made by the square line on tlic left side, and the first division below the 
square on the right side, then mark that across the board, and its name also, as before. By 
moving the board upwards, three quarters of an inch as before, and keeping the edge of the 
batten well in the angle on the left side, and to the divisions on the right hand, as shewn in 
Plate 2. all the bevellings belonging to the floors, second futtocks, and fourth futtocks, may 
in succession be described, because they are all under bevellings; as, by this method, under 
bevellings only are taken ; but, for the timbers on the other side of the joint, we have only to 
reverse those bevellings already taken, by which means the standing bevellings of the first futtocks, 
third futtocks, and top timbers, may be set off and marked as before, the bevelling boards being 
similar to those already described. 
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§ 4, THE NATURE AND USE OF THE CANT-TIMBERS, WITH THE METHOD OF LAYING THEM DOWN BY 
WATER-LINES. 


Hrrnerto we have considered the timbers as having their planes perpendicular both to the sheer 
and half-breadth plans, and have, consequently, termed them square timbers. But cant-timbers 
have their planes inclined to the sheer (or canted as shipwrights term it) but perpendicular to the 
half-breadth plan. To illustrate this further, and so that the student may clearly understand the 
nature of the cant-timbers, we shall describe them in the following manner. 

Observe in the half-breadth plan of Plate I. where the joint of cant-timber u intersécts the mid- 
dle line ; at which place suppose it hung on a hinge, moving fore and aft, and also imagine the 
line drawn for the cant-timbers on the hal{-breadth plan to represent the upper edge of a large 
surface, the breadth of which is cqual to the distance of the line of the same cant-timber, on 
the body plan, from the middle line ; and, supposing the horizontal view of that surface to be 
represented by that one linc. It immediatcly follows, that the surface must stand perpendicular 
to the upper edge of the kcel, similar to a door swinging on its hinges ; and, if we draw the 
proper shape of the cant-timber, according to the shape of the body, upon this surface, from the 
keel to the top of the side (not moving its position) and then cut it out, we shall have the true 
position of the cant-timbcr as in its place on the ship, which will stand in a perpendicular direc- 
tion ; we may also, (supposing it to be hung), swing it either forward or aft, and it will still main- 
tain its perpendicularity with respect to the keel. 

The canting of the timbers are of great utility, as they greatly contribute to the strength 
of the ship in the fore and aft parts, and hkewise greatly assist the conversion of the timber. 
For, in the first place, by canting the timbers gradually from a thwartship linc, we thereby bring 
each timber nearer to a square with the planks of the bottom, which is not only best for the se- 
curity of the planks, but the timbers are also better able to bear that security. And, secondly, 
were all the timbers of the bow and buttock to be placed square, as those of the square body, 
though the scantlings of the square timbers on a square should be equal to the scantlings of the 
timbers if canted, yet the bevellings of the bow and buttock timbers would be so great that the 
consumption, in some places, in order to get the timbers clear of sap, would be greater by one 
half than that in the timbers when canted. 

The cant-timbers may be taken from the sheer draught, and represented in the half-breadth 
plan, on the floor, (Plate 3) both for the fore and after bodies. ‘Their room and space, on the 
main half-breadth line, may be governed by the square timbers, the sides of the ports being con- 
sidered ; but, at the heel, or middle line, of the half-breadth plan, they should be placed as near 
together as they conveniently can be, in order to make the bevellmgs of the timbers as square as 


possible. 
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THE METHOD OF LAYING OFF THE CANT-TIMBERS BY HORIZONTAL IINES, OR BY THE WATER LINES, IF 
HORIZONTAL. 


Tas method, as it is the easiest, is best for the student to begin with. Waving proved that the 
diagonal lines, represented in Plate I, will make a fair bow as run in the half-breadth plan, as 
they cannot be altered after the cant-timbers are run, proceed to lay down the joint of u, 
being one of the foremost cant-timbers ; which, being the most canted, will be the more casily 
understood. 

Take the intersections, on a thin edge batten, of cach water line, in the direction of the 
line of cant-timber u from the middle line of the halfbreadth plan, and set. them off, upon 
their corresponding water lines, from the middle line in the body plan. Then, where the line of 
cant-timber u, in the half-breadth plan, intersects the main half-breadth, the top-timber half 
breadth, port sill line, the horizontal lines between, and the top side, square up to their corre- 
sponding lines in the sheer-plan, marking the intersections thereon with a spot ; at these places 
take their heights from the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, and transfer those heights to 
the body plan, striking thereon horizontal lines, which will represent the heights of the main 
breadth, top breadth, &c. of cant-timber u. Then take, in the direction of the cant line u, on 
the half-breadth plan, the main breadth, top breadth, port sill line, top side, &c. from the middle 
line in the half-breadth plan, and set them off from the middle line in the body plan, on their 
corresponding heights just drawn. 

Then may be drawn, across the body plan, horizontal lines between the main height of 
breadth and top timber line ; thence run them in the half-breadth plan in the same manner as the 
water lines; next take them off from the half-breadth plan, in the direction of the cant line of 
timber u, and set them off on their corresponding horizontal lincs in the body plan. (This ¢s 
omitted in the Plate, as the port-sill line will suffice). The spots in the body plan, which are now 
set off, will give the exact shape of the cant-timber, but it yet remains to find the exact heeling 
or termination of the lower part. 

Take, from the body plan, the distance of the bearding, or half siding, of the dead wood from 
the middle line, and set. it off from the middle line in the half-breadth plan of the cant-timbers ; 
striking a line, parallel to the middle line, which line will represent the bearding or half siding 
of the dead wood in the half-breadth plan; then, where the line of the cant-timber u intersects 
the bearding line, square it up to the bearding line in the sheer-plan ; which height take off, and 
set up the middle line of the body plan, squaring it out towards the bearding line. Next take 
the distance from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, to where the cant-timber u_ inter- 
sects the bearding line, in the direction of the cant line, and set it off from the middle line in the 
body plan, on the line last squared out, which will give the spot where the heel of the cant-timber 
ends. Then pin a batten to those spots, and it will form the curve representing the shape of 
cant-timber u, in the body plan. 

It would be unnecessary to describe here any other timber besides cant u, as the remaining 
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cant timbers either belonging to the fore or after cant body may be described by proceeding in 
the same manner. 

This method of laying down the cant-timbers is much the easiest; but, when adopted, the body: 
ought to be Jaid down as fair as it can possibly be, and the water lines should be exactly con- 
formable thereto; for, as the water lines cut the timbers in an oblique direction, the least varia- 
tion would cause a very great error in the shape of the cant timbers, when drawn in the body 
plan. We would, therefore, not recommend this method for the mould lvit, because, as thre 
diagonal and horizontal ribbands must, of necessity, be run, it will be better to lay off from 
them, as the position of the diagonals are nearly square from the timbers, and will therefore be 
less liable to error ; but the utility of understanding this method of laying off the cant-tim- 
bers, by water lines, will be sufficiently seen, in the following instance. When a draught is de- 
signed, fram which we arc going to build, we may examine the shift of the timbers, and may 
perceive some difficulty, with respect to the long timbers, that may make us apprehensive the 
timber will not prove sufficient to work so long as the shift designed, the square timbers being 
much more hollow than the cant ; then, the water lines being generally drawn in the draught, 
and the ribband lines omitted, we may, from the water lines, lay off the cant-timbers in the body 
plan, and thence be capable of judging how the long timbers will agree with the conversion of 
the tober. Or, cven supposing the ribband lines to be run in the draught, it would be by much 
the quickest way to make use of the water lines ; and, in the hurry of business, when the artist 
is confident in the correctness of the body and water lines in laying off, this method is used. 


§ 5. TO BEVEL THE CANT-TIMBEKS BY WATER LINES. 


Tue laying off of the cant-timbers and their bevellings by the water lines only, is not meant to 
be particularly recommended fur the mould loft; therefore the bevelling of timber u, Plate I, 
will be sufficient to shew the nature of bevelling the cant-timbers by water lines. 

Suppose it were required to bevel the timber that is before the joint, or moulding edge of u. 
Strike a line in the half-breadth plan, Plate I, at the foreside of and parallcl to the joint of u, 
(the same distance from u, as the timber is intended to he sided) and draw a line, square from 
the cant line, at its intersection with the middle line in the balf-breadth plan, to the line just 
struck for the siding of the timber; the intersection of the square line, or touch of it at. the 
siding line, we may suppose to be the middle line in the body plan. 

Then take the distance from the intersection of the square line to each water line along the 
cant line representing the siding or foremost edge of timber u, in the half-breadth plan, and set 
them off from the middle line in the body plan on each corresponding water line. 

_ Square up, from the half-breadth plan, where the fore edge of timber u intersects the main 
breadth line up to the height of breadth line in the sheer-plan: take that height from the line 
A B, and set it up from the line A B in the body plan, striking there a horizontal line. 
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Then take the distance from the intersection of the square line in the half breadth plan, as be- 
fore, to the intersection of the fore edge of the timber with the half-breadth line, and set it off 
from the middle line in the body plan upon its height of breadth just levelled out. 

Then observe where the fore edge of timber u, in the half-breadth plan, intersects the beard- 
ing line; and square it up to the bearding line in the sheer-plan. ‘lake that height from the 
hne A B, in the sheer-plan, and set it off from the line A B upon the bearding line in the body 
plan, striking there a horizontal line. 

Take the distance from the intersection of the squure line, as before, to the intersection of the 
fore edge of the timber at the bearding line in the half-breadth plan; and set it off from the 
middle line of the body plan on the line just levelled, for the height of the bearding line, which 
gives a spot for the heel. 

Then pin a batten, and produce a fair curve through the spot on ile main breadth line, and 
the spots on each water line to the spot at the heel ofthe timber. The curve will be the exact 
moulding of the fore side of the timber, which is the ticked line within cant-timber u, in the 
body plan of Plate I. 

Observe, also, that so much as the ticked line is within the cant-timber u, in the body 
plan, so is the bevelling of timber u, (from the main breadth to the keel) within, or under, 
a square. 

If it were required to bevel the timber that is at the aft-side of the joimt of u, then, a square 
from the intersection ofthe joint with the middle line, in the half-breadth plan, will consequently 
come as much within the middle line, A B, as the intersection of the fore side came without, 
striking a line for the siding of the aft-side of the joint the same; which would be the exact 
point to form the after edge or bevellings of the timber that comes abaft the moulding edge. 
‘The operation being exactly the same as laying down the fore edge, it is needless to repeat it, 


§ 6. OF LAYING DOWN THE CANT-T'/MBERS BY THE HORIZONTAL RIBBAND LINES. 


In this section we shall proceed to lay down the cant-timbers by the horizontal ribband lines, 
which is the method most in practice, and that which may alwavs be depended upon. 

The buttock, or aft part ofthe ship, and the bow, having becn proved fair by the buttock lines 
in the sheer-plan, the timbers of the body plan and likewise the diagonal lines in the half-breadth 
plan, willbe found to agree with eachother, as in Plate 2. But, to avoid confusion, and to 
render it as clear as possible, as in Plate 3. strike a straight line AB, representing the upper 
edge of the rabbet of the kecl, from ‘which square up the joints of the square timbers of the fore 
and after body, the after perpendicular d c as far forward and aft as the cant-timbers extend 
in the sheer-plan. From Plate 2. likewise strike in the rabbet of the stern post and stem; the 
heights of the main breadth port-sill line, top timber line, top side, and the bearding line. Inthe 
half-breadth plan, Plate 3. describe the main half-breadth, top timber half-breadth, and port-sill 
line; and the round aft of the wing transom, and margin line, from Plate 2. Then, as in Plate 3. 
‘square up a perpendicular line to represent the middle line of the body plan, half siding of the 
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stem, stern post, rabbet, and bearding-line; likewise the square timbers in the cant-bodies, 
diagonals, and round-up of the wing-trausom and margin-line, all from Plate 2. 

We may now proceed to lay off the horizontal ribband-lines, which may be done in the fol- 
Jowing manner: mark the distances taken square from the middle line in the after body-plan, 
Plate 3, upon a batten, to where the third futtock-ribband intersects each of the square timbers, 
as far forward as the after timber of the square body, which is 28. Then set them off from the 
muddle line, on their corresponding timbers in the halfbreadth plan, Plate 3; and, by drawing 
a curve through the spots so set off, the horizontal third futtock ribband-line will be represented 
in the half-breadth plan. The ending of it may be performed as the ending of a diagonal line, 
with only this difference, that, instead of taking the half-breadth of the post in the direction of 
the diagonal line, it must be here taken square from the middle line in the body-plan to where 
the line for the side of the post intersects the said diagonal or third fiuttock-ribband. Then, by 
proceeding in the same way, with the rest of the diagonal or ribband lines, the horizontal rib- 
band lines may all be described. 

The horizontal ribband lines being now laid off, strike in the cant-timbers, and proceed to lay 
them off; and, as the after timber and foremost timber have the greatest cant, they will shew 
the nature of laying down in the clearest manner. ‘Therefore, mark the distance on a batten 
where the third futtuck horizontal ribband line intersects the after cant-timber 28, square from 
the middle line in the halfbreadth plan, and: set it off square from the middle line in the body- 
plan on the third futtock ribband line, where it shall happen to intersect, at which place strike 
a horizontal line; then take the distance in the half-breadth plan, in the direction of the cant 
jine, from where the after cant-timber 38 intersects the middle line, to where it intersects the 
third futtock horizontal-ribband; and set it off square from the middle line in the body-plan 
upon the horizontal line last struck, which will give the spot for the cant-timber at that diago- 
nal. By proceeding thus with all the other horizontal ribbands, the spots for cach will be given 
at their respective diagonal or ribband lines. ‘The oneration once undcrstood, all the intersec- 
tions of one timber on the halfbreadth plan, both on the square and cant, may be taken off at 
once, only marking different spots on the batten to distinguish which was taken square from the 
middle line, and those taken on the cant line; by which means, by a few horizontal lincs beng 
struck across the body-plan, the batten may be fitted square from the middle Jine, and the spot 
taken square to interscct the diagonal, and the cant spot sct off at once, the upper edge of the 
batten producing the horizontal required. In the same manner is laid off cant-timber w in the 
fore-body. 

The spots for the main-breadth, port-sill, and top-breadths, and horizontal lines above the 
main-breadth, as, likewise, the spot for the heel, may be found as before described in Scction 4. 
Then, by drawing a curve through all the spots, the true shape of the timber will be described 
in the body-plan; and, by following the same method, the rest of the timbers and fashion- 
picces may be represented, as in Plate 3. 

When the moulds arc made and crossed, or marked, it must be observed that the stations of 
the heads and diagonals are where the lincs levelled out intersect the lines of the cant-timbers. 
On the heels of the double-futtock and half-timber moulds nail on a batten to the stepping and 
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side of the dcad-wood, or rase it on the mould, by which the heel is cut off. To perform this, 
set off, on the half-breadth plan, the thickness of the stepping, or half-thickness of the keelson, 
from and parallel to the middle line; then, from the middle line, in the half-breadth plan, take 
the distance, in the direction of the cant line, to the line last struck, as at y in the fore-body, 
and set it off from the middle line in the body-plan upon the line levelled out for the heeling of 
the cant-timber; and, from that spot, square up a line to the upperside of the cutting-down, 
which will give a spot for the inside edge of the timber, and will represent the side of the dead- 
wood to which the batten is nailed, or rased on the mould with spilings. 


§ 7. TO LAY DOWN AND TAKE THE BEVELLINGS OF THE CANT-TIMBERS BY THE HORIZONTAL 
RIBBANDS. 


Tue cant-timbers being laid down, we may proceed to take the bevellings of them. 

A bevelling-board may be provided for every cant-timber, both in the fore and after bodies ; 
the breadth may be as much as the siding of the third or fourth futtocks, and of a length sufh- 
cient to contain all the bevellings which are abaft the joint on one side, and those which are 
afore it on the other, or each side of one timber as at 88 and w, which will be as regular and 
complete a method as we can pursuc. Then, to lay down the bevellings of any one timber, 
strike a line on each side of it on the half-breadth plan, of a parallel distance, equal to the 
breadth of the bevelling-boards as at 38 and w. The ticked line afore it will be for the purpose 
of Jaying down the bevellings of the timbers which come afore the joint, and that abaft for those 
which come abaft the joint; then, from where tlic joint of the cant-timbers intersects the middle 
line of the half-breadth plan, square a line which shall intersect the ticked lines drawn on each 
side, and we shall find that the intersection at the fore cdge will come within the middle line of 
the half-breadth plan, and the after edge without it, as inay be seen at tinber 338, and contrary- 
wise at w, Plate 3. Next take the distance from where the horizontal ribband lines intersect 
the line struck at the fore edge of the cant-timber w, square to the middle line, and sct them 
off square from the middle line in the body-plan ; and, where they shall happen to intersect their 
respective diagonals, strike a horizontal line at every spot across the diagonal ribband, because 
the distances taken off in the direction of the bevclling edges will sometimes be without and 
sometimes within the joint edge. ‘Then take the distance to the same intersections again, but 
in the direction of the cant line, to Where the square line intersects the fore edge of w, or that 
witliout the middle line, and set off those distances square from the middle line, in the body- 
plan, on their respective horizontal lines last struck. Then square up the intersection of the 
fore edge of w with the bearding line in the half-breadth plan, to the bearding line in the shecr- 
plan, and transfer that height to the bearding line in the body-plan, and level out a line. Now 
take the distance in the direction of the fore edge of w, from its intersection at the square line, 
to the bearding-line or half-breadth of the dead-wood in the half-breadth plan, and set it off 
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trom the middle line in the body plan on the line last levelled out, which gives a spot at the 
hecl; and finishes the lower end. Where the ticked lines or fore edge of w, in the half-breadth 
plan, intersects the main breadth, square it up to its corresponding lines in the sheer plan, 
where there is only a spot. made, then transfer this height from the sheer-plan to the body plan, 
and strike an horizontal line. 

Take the distance from the intersection of the square line of the fore edge of w, in the direction 
of the ticked line to the main half-breadth, and set it off at its height, just struck from the middle 
line in the body plan; from which spot draw a curve through the spots on the level lines, and spot 
at the heel; and the shape of the line will be described, which will give the bevellings for the 
fore side of the cant timber w; as the ticked line in the body plan, (Plate 3.).. Then proceed, 
in the same manner, with the ticked line abaft the jomt of w, which will give the bevellings for 
the aft side of the timber; as the ticked line, likewise, at w, in the body plan, (Plate 3.). Then, 
at the places where the ticked lines come without the joint of the timber, or farthest from the 
middle line in the body plan, the bevelling is so much without a square; and, where they come 
within the joint, or nearer the middle line, so much within a square in the breadth of the 
bevelling board. 

It is to be observed that the bevellings of 38 in the after body, and all the cant timbers in the 
fore and after bodies, are laid down exactly in the same manner. 

To take the bevellings—Begin with the fore side of the cant timber w; the heel bevellmg must 
first be taken, which gives the direction to trim the heels of the futtocks the fore and aft way, or 
faying to the deadwood ; therefore, the outside of the deadwood being parallel to the middle line, 
apply the stock of a bevel well with the joint of the cant timber w, in the half-breadth plan; and 
place the tongue well with tle middle line; or, at the halfbreadth of the deadwood, (as in Plate 3.) 
letting it teach forward, which will be an under bevelling, and may thencc be marked on the 
board. The bevelling of the hcel may next be taken, to trim it at the outside, where it fays to 
the bearding line. Thus, where the cant timber or joint of w intersects the bearding linc in the 
half-breadth plan, square it up to the bearding line in the sheer plan; and, at that place, let the 
tongue of the bevel be placed to the bearding line teaching forward, and move the stock till it is 
perpendicular, which will give the bevelling that may then be marked on the board. 

The bevelling at the heel, or stepping outside, is best obtained by trimming the heel parallel 
to the inside, where it fays to the side of the deadwood, to the thickness of the stepping. Then, 
to take the bevelling at the lower diagonal, fix one leg of a pair of compasses in the line of the 
cant timber w, in the body plan where the level line intersects, and opening out the other leg 
to the ticked line representing the fore edge of the timber w, sweeping it till you get the nearest 
distance, and that will shew how much the bevelling is within or without a square in the breadth 
of the bevelling board, and may then be marked thereon; then do the same with the other 
diagonal lines, and the bevellings at each may be taken, and also marked on the board. 

To take the bevellings at the main and top-breadths, and level lines between them, apply the 
stock of the bevel to the joint of the cant timber w, in the half breadth plan, and place the tongue 
in the direction of the respective half-breadth lines, as at top-breadth, observing to let the tongue 
teach forward ; the bevellings for this side of the timber will be found to be under bevellings, ex- 
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cepting, perhaps, two or three of the lower ones, which, on account of the leanness of this part 
of the bottom may be standing. 

The bevelling edges may be run above the main breadth, in the same manner as the joint 
described in section 6, fitting to the intersection of the square line at the heel of the edge 
respectively ; but this is seldom done, as the bevellings taken from the half-breadth plan are 
found to agree exactly. 

The bevellings may now be taken for the aft side of the timber, which will be standing be- 
vellings; but the operation is performed as the former, only observing, that the square linc at 
the heel comes withinside the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and likewise when the bevel 
is applied to take the bevellings above the main breadth, the tongue of it must teach the con- 
trary way from before; these bevellings may then be marked on the other or sane side of the 
board, and the board for the timber will then be complete. 

In like manner may the bevellings be taken for cant timber 38, and so on, for all the other cant 
timbers, both in the fore and after-bodies, which may then be marked on their respective boards. 

The fashion-piece is laid down in the same manner as the rest of the cant-timbers; and bevelled 
in the same manner as timber 38, afore it, which may be seen and proved in Plate 3. 

Some only take the under bevellings in both bodies, and reverse them for the timbers that 
have standing bevellings; this may be found to answer, cxcept for the timbers quite forward and 
aft, and bearding bevellings. 


§ 8. OF THE UTILITY OF THE TRANSOMS, WITH THE MANNER OF LAYING THEM DOWN. 


(Sce Plate 4.) 


Tur transoms compose the stern-frame, of which thcre arc as many, in general, as the form of 
the body will admit, of a kindly growth. The uppermost of them is called the wine TRANSOM, 
(by some the main transom) and this is the foundation upon which the whole stern is built. The 
transoms below it are for the purpose of finishing the after part of the ship, termed the buttock, 
which must be formed as strong as possible; for, as every transom crosses the buttock, or aft 
part of the ship, and is bolted through the stern-post, they may be considered as so many breast- 
hooks athwart the bows; and, when the planks are wrought on the buttock, and the wing 
transom-knees, and sleepers, or diagonal knees are bolted, it is certainly as strong as the bows, 
or fore part of the ship’s body, which is supported by the breast-hooks. 

It will be necessary, before we proceed any farther, to shew the thwartship yiew of the cant 
fashion-pieces in the sheer plan, (Plate 2.) ‘Therefore, square up the intersection of the fashion- 
pieces with the water-lines, in the half-breadth plan, to their corresponding water lines in the 
sheer plan; (likewise square up where they intersect the buttock lines and ribband lines also, 
when they are represented in the sheer-plan) square up the intersection of the fashion-pieces with 
the bearding line, -in the half-breadth plan, to the bearding line in the sheer-plan. Likewise, 
from the half-breadth plan, square up the intersections of the cant fashion-pieces with the main 
half-breadth, top-breadth, and portsill, or horizontal lines between, to their corresponding lines 
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in the shecr-plan ; then, describing a line through all these spots, from the bearding line, to the 
plank shecr, will give the thwartship appearance, of the foremost fashion piece and the others se- 
parately. (Up to the main breadth will suffice for this plate of the transoms.) In the same 
manner the thwartship view, of all the cant-timbers, may be obtained. 

Then, in the body plan of Plate 2. run the edges of the cant fashion pieces, taken square 
from the middle line in the half-breadth plan ; and, on the cant in the same manner as the joint 
of timber u forward, described in Section 4. By these means the fairness of the body may be 
proved, by trying how the aft-side of the foremost fashion piece corresponds with that run by the 
horizontal ribband in Plate 3. 

If, in the sheer-plan of Plate 2, was described the hcights of all the other transoms from the 
sheer-draught, the wing transom being already there, also in the body plan. The transoms might 
be laid off from the buttock lines; but, if they are laid down in the half-breadth plan, then only 
half or one side can be represented ; the best method therefore will be, to lay them down in 
some convenient place on the floor by themselves, whicreby both sides may be represented, and 
there will not be then such confusion in the lines. To make this work still clearer, Plate 4. is 
provided for the transoms only. 

Take from the body plan on Plate 2, the proof timbers and the five after square timbers, the 
square and cant fashion pieces, the upper side of the wing transom and margin line, the middle 
line, bearding Ine, half siding of the stern-post, buttock lines, and base line also. ‘rom the 
sheer-plan take off the stations of the proof timbers and the said square timbers, the thwartship 
view of the fashion picces, upper edge of the wing transom, and margin line, the rabbet of 
the post, buttock lines, bearding line, and upper edge of the rabbet of the keel ; and, from the 
halfbreadth plan, the middle line, the half breadth line, wing transom line, buttock lines, and 
bearding line, cant-line of each fashion piece, and as many square timbers at least as come abaft 
the heels of the fashion picces; and, from the sheer draught, Plate 1. the heights of all the 
transoms ; let the whole be represented as in Plate 4. and, for the plan of the transoms, some clear 
place on the mould loft floor, in the same manner, as they are disposed of in the half-breadth 
plan, Fig. 3, Plate 4, by describing them on both sides of the middle line ; this, for distinction, 
may he termed, Plane of the Transoms. 

The shape of the wing transom is already described to which the mould is to be made; the 
filling transom is next, which lies between the wing and deck ; and, as it lies horizontally, the 
description of it will suffice for all the other transoms that come under the deck, which also lie ho- 
rizontally. Strike on each side of the middle line in the plane of the transoms, Fig. 3, Plate 4, 
(and as low as the deck transom the inner post is sided the same) the half thickness of the dead- 
wood or bearding line, taking it from the body plan. ‘Then strike a perpendicular line, in the 
sheer-plan, at the intersection of the upper edge of the wing transom, at the fore part of the 
rabbet, and it willthen serve to lay off all the transoms by. 

Now, from the perpendicular last-mentioned, called Perpendicular of the Transoms, take the 
distance in the sheer-plan to where the upper side of the filling transom intersects the fore-side of 
the rabbet of the post or bearding line, and set it off from the same line in the plan of the 
transoms at the middle line, squaring a line across to each bearding line, which line will repre- 
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sent the after part of the filling transom at the middle line. Observe, where the bearding linc 
of the post, in the sheer-plan, comes before the fore side of the rabbet to take the aforesaid dis- 
tance to the bearding line of the post, as that terminates the after part of all the transoms; then 
take the distances in the sheer-plan, from the perpendicular of the transoms, to where the line 
representing the upper side of the filling transom intersects the different buttock lines, and sct 
them off from the same perpendicular in the plan of the transoms, on their corresponding but- 
tock lines on each side of the middle line. ‘Then take the distances in the body plan, from the 
middle line, to where the same line of the filling transoms intersects the square timbers, and set 
them off on both sides of the middle line on their corresponding timbers in the plan of the tran- 
soms; now, by drawing a curve to pass on each side of the middle line, from the aft-side of the 
transom, through the spots on the buttock lines and square timbers, the true shape of the filling 
transom will be described on the upper side: or the transom may be laid off on one side of the 
middle line only, and the mould made to that half-side, then canted over square from the middle 
linc, and the opposite side marked in at once, being sure of having both sides alike. This 
filling transom, having been laid off horizontally, of course, when moulding the fillmg transom, 
the mould must lie ina horizontal position ; but, having so little room betwecn the wing and deck 
transoms, it is necessary to give the filling transom a round up between both. Those who would 
be more correct inlaying off transoms that have around upwards, may see the subjcct farther ex- 
plained in Section 10, hereafter. 

To Jay down the deck transom, draw a straight line in the sheer-plan, at the under side of the 
deck, at the middle line, to take that part of the hang of the deck only, which is terminated be- 
tween the rabbet of the stern post and the fashion piece. Then take the round of the deck at 
every buttock linc, as under the body plan, and set them off below the straight line before men- 
tioned, in the shecr-plan, square from the straight line, drawing parallcl lines to intersect the 
corresponding buttock lines in the sheer draught, which gives the proper station of the moulding 
edge of the transom. Proceed, inthe same manner, with the lower edge, by striking a linc for the 
‘ower side of the transom at the middle line, parallel to the former; and sct the rounding down 
upon every buttock line, which gives the lower side of the transoms on the buttock lines; and, in 
order to bevel the deck transom by the buttock lines, apply the stock of the bevel to the 
parallel lines, and the tongue to the buttock lines respectively, agreeably to the depth of the 
transom. 

The upper and lower sides of the deck transom being obtained on the buttock lines, in the 
sheer-plan, you may transfer their heights from the sheer-plan to the body plan respectively, and 
curves passing through those heights will give the upper and lower sides of the deck transom in 
the body plan. ‘ 

The lines before-mentioned, in the sheer-plan, drawn parallel to the sheer of the deck, at the 
intersection of the buttock lines and fashion piece, should be continued to the perpendicular of 
the transoms; then take the distances from that line in the direction of the parallel lines to the 
buttock lines and fashion piece, and set them off square from the said line in the plan of the 
transoms on their corresponding buttock lines and fashion piece. Next take the half-breadth 
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from the body plan, at the intersection of the deck, at the side, with the square timbers and 
fashion piece, and set them off on their corresponding lines in the plan of the transoms ; 
this gives the form of the deck transom at the moulding edge by drawing acurve to pass through 
the spots as before. 

The transoms under the deck, all lymg horizontally, may be laid down by taking the dis- 
tances of the buttock lines and bearding line from the perpendicular of the transoms in the sheer- 
plan, on the upper edge of each transom, and setting them off on their corresponding buttock 
lines from the same perpendicular in the plan of the transoms; and, also, at the timbers from the 
middle line in the body plan; and set them off from the middle line on their corresponding tim- 
bers in the plan of the transoms, which will give the spots through which the curves are to pass to 
represent the moulding edges of all the transoms. 

Spots should also be set off, in the plan of the transoms, to prove the intersection of the tran- 
soms with the side of the fashion piece, which is the end of each transom ; the cant fashion pieces 
being laid down in the body plan, take the distance from the middle line to where the different 
transoms intersect the cant of the fashion piece, and set them off from the middle line in the plan 
of the transoms, on the cant of the fashion piece there, which spot will give the exact ending of 
the transoms at the sides of the fashion piece. 

Cut off the ends of the wing, filling, and deck, trausoms, at the joint of the fashion piece and 
transoms No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, under the deck, at the aft-side of the middle fashion piece, and at 
No. 5, 6, and 7, at the aft-side of the lower fashion piece, as is clearly shewn in the plan of the 
transoms, where the middle fashion piece is represented as stopt at the under side of the deck 
transom, and the after fashion piece at the under side of the transom No, 4. 


§ 9. OF TAKING THE BEVELLINGS OF THE TRANSOMS. (Sce Plate 4.) 


Tue bevellings of the transoms are sometimes taken from the buttock lines, in the following man- 
ner: apply the stock of a bevel to the line for the upper side ofthe transoms in the sheer-plan, and 
the tongue to the buttock lines, as at the filling transom buttock line 4, Fig. 2, letting the tongue 
be well at the upper and lower sides of the transom, which will give the exact bevelling of the 
transom, at their corresponding buttock lines; then, when the transom moulds are made to their 
lines in the plan of the transoms, the buttock lines must be marked on the moulds in the direction 
laid down, which is parallel to the middle line. 

When the bevellings are taken in this manner, they may be very exact, but it requires great 
care, in applying them on the transoms ; for the stock of the bevel must be kept in the direction 
of the buttock line at the upper side, and the tongue must teach to the buttock line at the 
lower side, which should be marked there. When this trouble has been taken, the transoms may 
be trimmed to a nicety ; but, by this method, the bevellings are confined to the buttock lines, by 
which means some of the lower transoms will not have above one or two bevellings upon them, 
which will not be sufficient to get the exact shape of the under side. 
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The best method to find the bevellings will, therefore, be to lay down the lowersides of all 
the transoms, in the plan of the transoms, which may be done in the manner in which the upper- 
sides were laid down; then the distance between the upper and lower sides in the plan of the 
transoms, will shew how much the transoms are under from a square in the depth, or siding of 
them, which must be the breadth of the bevelling board. 

The lowersides being laid down, we have an opportunity of placing as many bevelling spots 
on the lower transom as we please, marking the sirmarks on the moulds, without any confine- 
ment, which may be divided equally between the breech and the fashion-piece, as the lower tran- 
soms 4, 5, 6, and 7, Plate 4.; then fix one leg of a pair of compasses in each of the bevclling 
spots on the moulding edge, and sweep thc other till it takes the nearest distance of the lower 
edge, which will shew how much the transom is under from a square at each bevelling spot, in 
the breadth of the bevelling board; in the same manner may the bevellings be taken for the 
rest of the transoms, except the wing, filling, and deck, transoms, which are best taken from the 
buttock lines (as before observed), The wing-transom must be trimmed from the upperside to 
the margin line by one bevclling right across, which bevelling is taken from the upperside and 
rabbet of the post. Thence to the lowerside the bevellings must be taken from the buttock lines, 
_as before described. 

The bevcllings for the deck-transom may now be taken, by applying the stock of the bevel 
parallel to the hang of the deck, at the middle line, and the tongue to each buttock line, keep- 
ing the tongue well at the upper and lower side of the transom, and so must be applied on the 
transom, by placing the bevel at each corresponding buttock line, and keeping the stock out of 
winding with the upperside of the transom at the middle line. 

The bevellings for the breech of the transoms must. be taken from the uppersides of the tran- 
soms, and the bearding-line of the post in the sheer-plan. The ends of all the transoms, when 
moulded, are trimmed square from the upperside; but, in applying the square to the ends of 
the wing-transom, dcck-transom, and any which round up, the stock of it must be lifted till it 
‘ies in a horizontal position, and should be looked out of winding with a batten at the middle 
line; then, to find the bevellings for the ends of the transoms, when cut. off, apply the stock of 
a bevel to the uppersides of the transoms in the body-plan, and the tongue to the line of the 
cant fashion-piece, which will give the bevelling required ; but, to take the bevelling for the end 
ef the wing-transom, we must take the distance square from the middle line in the plan of the 
transoms, to where the end of the wing-transom intersects the fashion-piece, and set it off square 
from the middle line in the body-plan, on the upper side of the wing-transom, and level it out 
till it intersects the cant fashion-piece as before. The bevclling for the end of the deck-transom, 
er any transom rounding upwards, may be taken from a line levelled out in the same manner ; 
bat it must be observed that, in applying the bevel on the wing and deck transoms, to lift it up 
as much as the transoms round down at the ends, and look it out of winding with a batten at 
the middle line. 

When the lowersides of the transoms are laid down, it gives little trouble to make a narrow 
mould, to countermould the undersides of all the transoms, by making it only to one side of the 
transoms, and then cant it over, to mould the opposite side. Then, when the breech of the 
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transom is trimmed to the bearding-line, set off the distance from the middle line each way, as 
far as the bearding-line is from the middle line in the plan of the transoms, or to which the tran- 
som mould is made. Then trim the cnd of tlic transom square, and set off the bevelling for the 
end of the transoms. Cant over the transom, and, with the mould made for the underside, you 
may have your transom countermoulded, without the assistance of any other bevellings; or they 
may be set off, to see if they agree with the mould; which, if they do, the work will certainly 
be correct. 

Where the transoms that lie horizontally, in the body-plan, intersect the cant fashion-pieces, 
are the proper stations to be crossed on the fashion-piece mould. And where the line (before- 
mentioned) levelled out, intersects the fashion-piece, is the proper station of the wing-transom 
on the fashion-piece mould, for the moulding-edge ; but not for the direction in which the wing- 
transom strikes the fashion-piece, because of the round of the transom, as will be farther ex- 


plained in the next section. 
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§ 10. TO LAY OFF THE TRANSOMS WHEN canTeD. (Sce Plate 4, Fig. 4, 5, and 6.). 


Tue utility of canting the transoms is easily proved by the following good properties: it greatly 
assists the conversion of timber, and the transoms are situated better for receiving the fastening 
of the bottom plank and the bolts square to the stern-post. When the transoms have very great 
bevellings, it is difficult, at the upper edge, to get suflicient fastening for the planks, which suf- 
ficiently points out the advantage of canting them. 

The same lines will be required from Plate 2, as before, in laying off the transoms when hori- 
zontal, as seen by inspection of the Plate, Vig. 4 and 5. The transoms below the deck only 
will here be canted, as shewn on the plate. 

Now proceed to exhibit the horizontal view of the moulding edges of all the transoms in the 
body-plan in the following manner: The wing-transom and the filling, lying horizontally, form 
a segment of a circle in the body-plan, agreeably to the given round-up, which is the proper 
curve that the round-up mould is made to for moulding the transoms. The next transom is the 
deck-transom, which, being confined to the hang of the deck, and the round of the beam, is the 
more difficult ; and, if executed in a proper manner, ought to undergo the following operation. 

In the shcer-plan is drawn the sheer or hang of the undcrside of the lower deck, at the middle 
line, which is supposed to represent the upperside of the deck-transom, at the middle line. Take 
the heights of this line at every square timber in the sheer-plan, and set them up on their cor- 
responding timbers in the body-plan; and, also, where the said line intersects the buttock lines 
in the sheer-plan, take off the heights and transfer them on their corresponding buttock lines in 
the body-plan ; then, through those spots, form a curve, which will shew the upperside of the 
deck-transom, supposing it had no round down at the side. Describe a segment of a circle to 
the round of the deck under the base line in the body-plan; and, where the line in the body- 
plan, representing the upperside of the transom at the middle line, intersects the square timbers, 
square down spots to the round-up of the deck under the body-plan; then take the distance 
from the said spots square up to the base line, (which is the round of the deck at each. timber,) 
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and set them down below the hang of the deck in the body-plan where it intersects the corre- 
sponding timbers in the direction of the line squared down, and direct those spots towards the 
middle line parallel to the round of the deck, under the base line, till they intersect the square 
timbers. Where the last spots intersect the square timbers a curve must pass, which will shew 
the deck, supposing it continued to the outside of the timbers, which is required, in order to 
find the exact form of the moulding edge of the deck-transom. Continue the buttock lines in 
the body-plan to the round of the deck under the body-plan; then take the round of the deck 
at each buttock line, and set it down below the deck at the middle line in the sheer-plan ; trans- 
fer the heights of these spots to the buttock lines in the body-plan; then, through these spots 
on the buttock lines and those on the timbers, describe the curve in the body-plan which is thie 
deck-line at the side, if continued to the outside of the timbers, 

To find the deck at the side, in the sheer-plan, take the heights at every square timbcr in the 
body-plan, where they intersect the deck at the side; and transfer them to their corresponding 
timbers in the sheer-plan. These spots, with those before made on the buttock lines, give the 
deck at the side in the sheer-plan ; which is the horizontal view of the moulding edge of the 
deck-transom. To find the lowerside of the deck-transom in the sheer-plan, and likewise in the 
body-plan, proceed as for the upperside. 

If you intend to be very correct, the ribband-lines may be run (which will be a proof to the 
rest of the work, in laying down the transoms); but, if the body be laid down, and made very 
true by the square timbers, water lines, diagonal lines, and buttock lines, you may then proceed. 
to lay down the transoms by the buttock lines only. 

To find the horizontal view of the cant transoms under the deck in the body-plan, observe 
where the upper and lower sides of the transoms in the sheer-plan intersect the buttock lines, 
squarc timbers, and fashion-pieces ; transfer those heights to the body-plan on the corresponding 
lines which give the horizontal dispositions of the transoms in the body-plan. ‘Thc transoms 
may now be laid down in the plan of the transoms, Fig. 6. Continue the uppersides of all the 
‘ransoms in the sheer-plan to the perpendicular at the aftside of the wing-transom, whicre they 
are numbered. ‘Take the distance from the said line in the sheer-plan to the bearding linc at 
the half-breadth of the stern-post, in the direction of all the transoms, and sect them off square 
from the same line in the plan of the transoms. Then set off the half-breadth of the stern-post 
at each transom taken from the body-plan, and draw the side of the stern-post in the plan of 
the transoms. This gives the ending of all the transoms at the side of the stern-post, and at the 
bearding line laid down at the half-breadth of the stern-post. Take the distances square from 
the perpendicular of the transoms in the sheer-plan (because the filling transom lics horizontal) 
to the intersection of the filling transem with the buttock lines and fashion-piece ; and set them 
off square from the ¢ame line in the plan of the transoms, on thcir corresponding buttock lines 
and fashion-pieces ; and, where the filling transom in the body-plan intersects the square timbers 
and fashion-piece, take the distance thence to the middle line, and set them off on their corre- 
sponding square timbers and fashion-piece, .in the plan.of the transoms, square from the middle 
line to intersect the fashion-piece ; a curve described through these spots gives the form of the 


filling-transom. 
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The deck-transom requires the distances to be taken from the perpendicular of the transoms, 
in the sheer-plan, to its intersection with the buttock lines and fashion-piece at the side, parallel 
with the hang of the deck; set them off square from the same line on their corresponding but- 
tock lines and fashion-piece in the plan of the transoms. Then take the half-breadth from the 
body-plan, at the intersection of the deck at the side, with the square timbers and fashion-piece, 
and set them off on their corresponding lines in the plan of the transoms. This gives the form 
ef the deck-transom, as it is usually laid down: but, since the deck-transom lies to the shcer of 
the deck, and to the round of the beam, it may be laid down more exactly; as the alteration, 
however little it may be, depends on the sheer or hang of the deck and round of the beam, 
more or less: therefore, for farther proof, take the distance from the perpendicular of the tran- 
som, in the sheer-plan, to the square timbers in the direction of the sheer of the deck, and set it 
-off square from the corresponding line in the plan of the transoms, which will shew how much 
the timbers gain forward in that direction, and call them Sheer-timbers. Now place a batten on 
the round of the deck, under the body-plan, marking the middle line and the timbers, as squared 
down, and set them off on their corresponding shecr timbers in the plan of the transoms. This 
would give the exact spots on the sheer timbers,- if the deck was required to hang and round to 
extremes, in the same manner as by placing a batten to the round of the wing and filling tran- 
soms in the body-plan, and marking the square timbers and buttock lines on the batten. Then 
let the batten lie straight, and it will be the exact half-breadth at every square timber, buttock 
line, and fashion-piece, and will give the exact length of the wing-transom. 

To lay down the transoms under the deck, take the distances from the perpendicular of the 
transoms, in the sheer-plan, to the buttock lines in the direction of the transoms, and set them 
off from the same line in the plan of the transoms on their corresponding buttock lines. Take 
the half-breadths in the body-plan square from the middle line to the intersections of the tran- 
soms, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, with the square fashion-pieces, and set them off square from the 
middle line in the plan of the transoms, to intersect the said fashion-pieces, drawing a line pa- 
rallel to the middle line, as may be seen in the plan of the transoms, Fig. 6. Then take the 
distance from the perpendicular of the transom, in the sheer-plan, in the direction of the 6th 
transom to the fashion-piece, and set it off square from the corresponding line in the plan of 
the transoms, on the linc last made at the intersection of the fashion-piece ; which spot may be 
proved again by striking a line at its intersection parallel to the after fashion-piece; then, from 
the middle line in the body-plan, take the distance in the direction of the upperside of transom 6, 
to where it intersects the after cant fashion-piece, and set it off from the middle line in the plan 
of the transoms, in the direction of the line last struck, and it gives a spot corresponding with 
the former. ‘Take the distance from the perpendicular of the transoms, in the sheer-plan, to the 
square timbers, 33, 34, 35, 36, 3'7, and 38, and proof timbers in the directign of the line of the 
transom, and set them off from the same line in the plan of the transoms; and, as much as they 
come before the former timbers, strike lines parallel thereto: then take the halfbreadths, square 
from the middle line in the body-plan, to where the transoms intersect the square timbers, and 
set them off from the middle line in the plan of the transoms on the timbers last struck. In the 
same manner proceed to find all the spots for the square timbers, in order to prove the buttock 
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lines. A batten pinned to those spots will give the exact form of all the transoms below the 
deck, and the station of the fashion-piece on the transom, with the length of the transom on the 
moulding edge. 

To find the direction of the end of the transom, to fay against the side of the fashion-picce, 
observe in the plan of the transoms, Fig. 6, where the fashion-pieces intersect the middle line, 
and square them up in the sheer-plan at the same distance from the perpendicular as you sce 
ticked, calling them the fashion-pieces at the middle line in the sheer-plan. Take the distance 
from the perpendicular in the sheer-plan to the middlc line of the after fashion-piece in the direc- 
tion of the transom, No. 6, and set it off from the same line in the plan of the transoms on the 
middle line, and draw the ticked line from the spot on the middle line to the spot on the tran- 
som, No.6. This will give the direction to cut off the end of the transom, in order to fay 
against the side of the fashion-piece. 


§ ll. TO BEVEL THE TRANSOMS WHEN CANTED. 


Tose transoms which are not sided straight, as the wing, filling, and deck, transoms, are genc- 
rally bevelled by the buttock lines, as before observed: but rather than trust to the bevellings 
only, (it being rather difficult to apply them so truly as they should be,) lay down the under- 
sides of all the transoms, and make a narrow mould thereto. This will correct the bevellings, and 
make quicker dispatch in trimming the transoms. Then you need only (for proof sake excepted) 
take the bevelling at the bearding line and the bevelling at the end; for the counter-mould will 
give the rest. But, observe to be careful in the bevelling at the end of the transoms; for in- 
stance, the ends of the wing and filling transoms, as they lie horizontal, are to be cut off square ; 
but keep the square as much above the end of the wing and filling transoms as they round in 
their length, and Ict the square look out of winding with the middle of the transom. Also the 
devel (when applied on the end after it is cut off in order to bevel the end for counter-moulding) 
must be kept as much above the end of the transoms, and. kept out of winding with the middle 
of the transom, as before observed in Section 9. 

As the bevelling for the end of the deck-transom is taken against the cant fashion-piece, by a 
horizontal line in the body-plan, see how much the transom at the middle line in the sheer-plan 
is below a horizontal, “and set that spiling upon the mould or bevelling board. ‘Then place a 
batten at the middle line on the transom, and lift the foremost end to the spiling, so that the 
batten becomes horizontal, supposing the transom were in its place: then proceed with the 
square and the bevel for the end of the transom, in the same manner as for the wing and filling, 
looking out of winding with the batten at the middle line. 

To bevel the transoms which are canted, in the sheer-plan, you must proceed in the same 
manner as in bevelling the cant timbers, by striking a parallel line to the moulding edge. 
Therefore, lay down the bevellings of the 6th transom, by squaring a line from its upperside 
where it intersects the perpendicular (by which all the transoms have been laid off) in the sheer- 
plan; and, where the squared line intersects the lower side of the transom, take the distance to 
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the bearding line, and all the buttock lines in the direction of the line for the lower edge of the 
transom, and set them off square from the perpendicular line in the plan of the transoms on 
their corresponding lines. When the bearding line in the sheer-plan proves to be square from 
tlic cant of the transom, as at No. 6, or lower transom, then the bearding for the moulding edge, 
and likewise for the bevelling, will come together in the plan of the transoms. This proves that 
the method of bevelling is correct: 

Where the lowerside of the 6th transom intersects at the square line in the sheer-plan, take 
the distance thence to the timbers 38, 37, 36, 35, and 34, and sct them off and parallel to the 
perpendicular line in the plan of the transoms. Then take the distance square from the middle 
line in the body-plan to the intersections of the lower edge of the 6th transom with the square 
timbers and fashion-picce, and set them off square from the middle line in the. plan of the tran- 
soms on their corresponding timbers last struck. Through these spots and those on the buttock 
lines, pin a batten, which will form the ticked line, and shew how much the transom is under 
from a square, according to the depth of the transom. Take the distance from the squared line 
at the lower edge of the 6th transom in the sheer-plan, to the after fashion-piece at the middle 
line, and set it off from the perpendicular line on the middle line in the plan of the transoms, 
and draw the ticked line thence to the spot on the fashion-piece, obtained in the same manner 
as the spot was on the upper edge, which will be a line parallel to the ticked line before de- 
scribed, to cut off the end of the transom ; and the distance between the ticked lines shews how 
much the end of the transom is under from a square, according to the depth of the transom. 

The ticked line in the plan of the transoms, which shews the bevellings, is the line to make 
the counter-mould to, in order to mould the underside of the transom; and, by cutting off one 
end of the mould to the thwartship line for the breech of the transom, and cutting off the other 
to the ticked line for the end of the transom, when the mould is applied to the underside of the 
transom, you may easily perceive if the work be true. 

To find the proper bevelling to be applied on the end of the transom, after the end 1s cut off, 
and in order to counter-mould the transom, proceed thus: Where the upper and lower sides of 
the lower transom intersect the after square fashion-piece in the body-plan, level them out to 
intersect the cant fashion-piece. Where the upperside of the lower transom intersects the after 
fashion-piece, at the middle line in the sheer-plan, transfer that height, as is ticked in Plate 4., 
to the middle line in the body-plan, and thence draw a straight line to the upperside of the 
lower transom on the cant fashion-piece ; to which line fix the stock of thé bevel, and the tongue 
to the cant fashion-piece, as low down as the spot for the lowerside of the transom. This is the 
exact bevelling to be applied on the end of the transom, after the end is cut off, in order to 
counter-mould the transom. The straight line to which the stock of the bevel is placed, is the 
direction of the transom to be crossed on the fashion-piece mould. The bevel which is drawn in 
the body-plan, shewing gthe bevelling of the end of the lower transom, sufficiently proves the 


wishcy of canting the transoms, for, by having so little bevelling, it greatly assists the conver- 


sion of timber, as well as that it must certainly be better for the security of the plank of the 
bottom by its coming nearer to a square with the buttock. 
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§ 12. oF LAYING OFF THE squaRE TUCK. (Plate 5.). 


We have explained the utility of the transoms in composing the stern-frame, by which method 
most ships are inclosed abaft. But yachts and cutter-built vessels are, owing to their cleanness 
of shape, inclosed abaft by a square tuck, by which room is gained ; and, when properly put to- 
gether, this mode of construction is, pcrhaps, stronger than transoms would be in vessels of this 
description. é 

It has been generally supposed that the laying off of a square tuck is one of the most difficult 
points to be performed on the floor ; but this is merely a chimerical idea, which has arisen in con- 
sequence of square tucks being so very seldom in use, that the generality of artists scarcely ever 
see the operation performed, and the description of it in books written upon this subject, has ge- 
nerally been so confused and imperfect as to afford the artist no useful knowledge; but, on the 
contrary, has led him in obscurity from one part to another, until he has unsuccessfully given up 
the whole. 

In order to obviate such disadvantages, we shall proceed to explain, in as clear a manner as 
possible, the nature of a square tuck, both in a flat and round state, with the most approved 
methods of laying off and bevelling of the same, whereby the ar.ist will be led progressively on, 
from the easiest to the most difficult parts of the operation, and by that mcans be enabled to 
improve himself by having a just explanation of the whole conveyed in a clear and proper 
manner. 

We shall first propose a square tuck, such as that of the 80 gun ship’s long boat, Plate 29, the 
sides of which are to be out of winding, or in the same direction as the rabbet of the post ; in 
consequence of which the wing transom must be straight athwartships, and the whole will be one 
flat surface ; it will be exactly similar to the section of a ship cut athwartships, but not in a per- 
pendicular direction, which is the only difference between it and the square timbers ; and, as the 
section is supposed to be agreeable to the rake of the gern, it consequently follows, that the 
laying it off must differ from the square timbers in the operation. 

The horizontal view of the tuck must first be represented in the body plan, Tig. 1, Plate 5, in 
order to which proceed in the following manner : strike a horizontal line in the sheer-plan, at the 
height of the wing transom at the side, and likewise as many horizontal lines below that as may 
be thought sufficient ; and, where they intersect the aft-part of the rabbet of the post, square 
them down to the half-breadth plan ; then transfer their heights to the body plan, and where 
they intersect the square timbers in a*horizontal direction, take them off and run them in the 
half-breadth plan, where the horizontal lines in the half-breadth plan intersect the lines squared 
down from the sheer-plan ; take their distances from the middle line, and set them off from the 
middle line on their corresponding horizontal lines in the body plan; and, by drawing a curve 
through those spots, the horizontal view of the tuck will be represented in the body plan, as high 
as the wing transom at the side. But, asthe head of the fashion piece is required to run up suf- 
ficiently to take a bolt or two through the heel of the side counter timber, proceed in the same 
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manner to run a horizontal line or two above that at the side of the wing transom ; say, one at 
the upper side of the Wing transom at the middle line; then run the main half-breadth line in 
the half-breadth plan; and then, wherc the last horizontal line and main height of breadth inter- 
sect the aft-side of the rabbet in the sheer-plan, square them down to the half-breadth plan, 
and take their distances from the middle line of the half-breadth.plan to where they intersect 
their half-breadth line, and set them off from the middle line on their corresponding horizontal 
lines in the body plan :, next, by continuing the curve upwards through these spots, the hori- 
zontal view of the tuck will be continued up to the height of breadth. | 

Now, where the horizontal view of the tuck in the body-plan intersects the bearding-line, 
take the height, and transfer it to the sheer-plan, drawing a horizontal line, which will represent 
the seating of the tuck; then take the distance from the seating of the tuck in the sheer-plan on 
the rake, (in the direction of the rabbet of the post,) to the respective horizontal lines and height 
of breadth, and set them up the middle linc, from the horizontal line at the seating of the tuck 
in the body-plan; striking a new horizontal Jine at every height, as shewn by the fine ticked 
lines; then, where the horizontal view of the tuck intersects the horizontal lines first drawn, 
square it up (from tue base or any horizontal line) to their corresponding new horizontal lines; 
which will give the spots through which the curve is to pass that will represent the proper shape 
of the tuck, agreeably to the rake ; and the line to which the fashion-piece mould must be made. 

Inthe next place, the bevellings for the fashion-piece may be taken by proceeding as follows : 
The aft side of the rabbet of the post, in the shecr-plan, represents the aft side of the fashion- 
piece of the tuck; therefore, take the siding of the fashion-piece, and set it off afore the rabbit, 
and square thereto; then, by drawing a parallel line to the aft side, the fore side of the tuck will 
also be represented ; next, from the scating of the tuck on the aft side, square a line from the 
rabbet to the fore side, trom whicl: intersection take the heights of the horizontal lines up the 
fore side, and set them up on the middle line from the horizontal line at the seating of the tuck 
in the body-plan, drawing of new horizontal lines for the fore side of the fashion-piece, as shewn 
by the long ticked lines; then, where the fore side of the fashion-piece in the sheer-plan inter- 
sects the horizontal lines and height o: breadth ; square it down to iheir corresponding horizontal 
lines and main half-brceadth in the half-breadth plan, at which intersections take the distance 
square to the middle line, and set it off from the middle line on their corresponding horizontal 
lines, for the fore side of the fashion-piece in the body-plan: continue the fore side of the fashion- 
piece down to the bearding-line, as you see ticked in the sheer-plan; then take the distance 
from the intersection of the squared line at the seating down the fore side of the fashion-piece to 
horizontal line 1, and where it intersects the beardin¢ line, and set it off in the body plan below 
the horizontal line at the scating of the tuck down the -bearding-line ; strike a new horizontal 
line for No. 1, and proceed as before directed to obtain the half-breadth spot on the half-breadth 
and body plan; then, through all these spots, draw a curve which shall cut its intersection with 
the bearding-line, and the fore side or bevelling edge of the fashion-piece will be represented. 

The aft side and fore side of the fashion-piece appear now in their proper shape in the 
body-plan, and of the same form as the fashion-piece when trimmed and laid flat with the 
aft side upwards, as then both edges will be seen, in consequence of its being a standing be- 
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velling: therefore, the distance from the line representing the aft side to the line of the foresidc 
taken on a sqnare, will shew how much: the bevcllings are standing, or without a square, in the 
breadth of the bevelling board, which must be equal to the siding of the fashion-piece; or the 
bevellings may be set off on the mould where taken, as shewn in the plate. 

Then, when the mould is made to the line of the aft side, the heel of it must be cut off well 
with the line for the seating of the tuck, and likewise well with the middle line; as the two 
fashion-pieces, when in their places, must meet at the middle line, in order to bolt and dovetail 
into the stern-post. Mark also on the mould the bearding or side of the inner-post. 

The bevellings may be taken at the different sirmarks or ribbands, which sirmarks should be 
marked on the mould. But, in order to get the true stations of the ribbands, observe where the 
diagonal lines intersect the horizontal view of the tuck in the body-plan, and square them up (from 
the base line) to the line for the aft side of the fashion-piece to which the mould is made; this 
will give their proper stations or uppersides, and may thence be marked on the mould. The 
bevel in the plate is placed at a horizontal line to prevent confusion. 

Run in diagonal 7, although the ending of it only differs from those before, and need only be 
described. Take the height square from the base line, in the body-plan, to the intersection of 
the seventh diagonal with the horizontal view of the tuck, and set it up, in the sheer-plan, at the 
aft side of the fashion-piece; and, from its intersection there, square it down to the half breadth 
plan; then take the distance in the body-plan from the middle line to the horizontal view of the 
tuck in its diagonal direction, and set it off from the muddle line, in the half-breadth plan, on 
the line squared down, which gives its ending at the fashion-piece. In the same manner take 
the height where it intersects the upper side of the wing transom in the body-plan, and set it up 
in the sheer-plan; and, where it intersects tle aft side of the fashion-piece, square it down to 
the half-breadth plan; then take the distance from the middle line in the body-plan as before, to 
the upper side of the wing transom, and set it off from the middle line in the half-breadth plan 
on the line last squared down; then, drawing a line through those spots as the ticked line in the 

lali-breadth plan, Fig. 1, you will have the true ending of diagonal 7, or any diagonal crossing 
the wing transom and fashion-piece. 

The transoms of boats are laid down similar to the square tuck, but composed of only one 
piece athwartships, and their upper side bounded by the upper side of the sheer. See Long 
Boat, Plate 29. 

We have now laid down and described the square tuck, as supposing it to be a flat surface, 
with no round aft, in order that the artist may see the nature of it in that form, before he at- 
tempts to lay it down in a more difficult one; and, as supposing it clearly to be understood. 
We shall, in the next place, proceed to lay down asquare tuck, the outside of which is to round 
forward, and that the laying down of it may be clearly understood, we shall first give a de- 
scription of it in its finished state. 

Suppose a flat surface, composed of thin deal or paste-board (in length from the wing transom 
or height of breadth to the keel, and in breadth equal to one side of the transom) was placed 
with one edge to the rabbet of the post, and the other edge bent round in a curve as much as the 
outside of the tuck is intended to round forward, in which position suppose it to be confined; 
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then, from the upper edge at the outside, set down the round down of the wing transom, from 
which place to the upper edge at the middle line, draw a curve, and cut it out; the upper part 
will then represent the upper edge of the wing transom; now draw the shape of the outside of 
the tuck down to the post, and cut that also; the true shape of the tuck is now shewn as it is to 
be trimmed, and as it will appear when in its finished state: then take it from its position and 
Jay it flat, letting the round be unconfined ; and it will then appear as it is required to be laid 
offin the body plan; in order to make the mould therefrom. 

Therefore proceed, in the first place, to represent the horizontal view in the body plan as 
follows: strike a horizontal line in the sheer-plan, at the height of the wing transom at the side, 
and likewise several other horizontal lines at convenient distances below that, and one or two 
above, and where each horizontal line and height of breadth intersects the aft-part of the rabbet 
of the post, square them down to the middle line of the half-breadth plan, making of spots ; 
then, upon the horizontal line at the height of the wing transom, at the side, set off from the aft- 
side of the rabbet of the post, the round forward of the wing transom, in the sheer-plan, and 
square it thence down to the half-brcadth plan, upon which set off the half-breadth of the wing 
transom, and thence sweep a curve to the spot for the said horizontal line at the middle line of 
the half-breadth plan (the centre being in the last-mentioned line,) which will represent the aft- 
side of the wing transom at the height of the horizontal line at the side; now, from the other 
spots, squared down on the middle line of the half-breadth plan, swecp curves also, exactly similar 
and parallel to the curve of the wing transom. The heights of the horizontal lines may now be 
transferred from the sheer-plan to the body plan, and their hall-breadths thence taken off and run 
in the half-breadth plan; as done in the foregoing —— Fig. 1. Next take the distance 
square from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, Fig. 2, to where the horizontal lines mter- 
sect their respective curves for the aft-side of the tuck, and - them off from the middle line on 
their corresponding horizontal lines in the body plan; a curve drawn through those spots will 
shew the horizontal view of the tuck in the body plan; also, where the horizontal limes in the 
lalf-breadth plat intersect their respective curves, square them up to their corresponding hori- 
zontal lines in the shecr-plan ; and, by drawing a curve to pass through the different spots, the 
thwartship view of the fashion-piece will be represented in the sheer-plan. z 

The thwartship view of the aft-side of the fashion-piece being shewn in the sheer-plan, we 
may perceive that it leaves the rabbet of the stern-post at the head, in order to be conformable 
to the wing transom at the side; yet we must have a line drawn square from the rabbet of the 
stern post, to lay down the tuck on the flat, the same as before, which may also be at the seating 
of the tuck. 

Take, therefore, the nearest distances from the square line at the seating in the sheer-plan, to 
where each horizontal line and height of breadth intersect the thwartship view of the aft-side of 
the fashion-piece, and set them up from the said line in the body plan up the middie line, draw- 
ing horizontal lines at every height ; then take the distance from where the horizontal lines in 
the half-breadth plan intersect their respective curves to the middle line in the direction of the said 
curves, and set them off from the middle line on their corresponding horizontal lines last drawn ; 
then, a curve passing through these last spots, will give the form of the aft-side of the fashion-piece, 
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that will agree with the other timbers when in their places, and to which line the fashion-picve 
mould must be made. 

The line in the half-breadth plan, Fig. 2, or the aft-side of the wing transom, is not the line to 
make the wing transom mould to: therefore, where the curve of the wing transom intersects 
the horizontal line at the side, in the half-breadth plan, square out a line, as ata; then take the 
distance from the middle line of the body plan to where the horizontal line of the tuck intersects 
the horizontal line of the wing transom at the side in the direction of the round up of the transom, 
and set it off square from the middle line of the half-breadth plan on the line last squared out, 
which will give a spot for the end of the transom ; then, where the upper side of the wing tran- 
som at the middle in the shecr-plan, intersects the aft-part of the rabbet of the post, sqtare it 
down to the half-breadth of the post in the half-breadth plan, from which sweep a curve to the spot 
before made for the end of the transom and the upper side of the wing transom will be represent- 
ed, to which line the mould must be made. The bevelling of the wing transom will be the same 
right athwartships, which bevelling is the rake of the rabbet of the post. 

The aft-side of the fashion piece not being straight, it would be more troublesome and less 
useful to ran lines to trim it by bevellings; therefore the best way will be to make a mould to 
the fore-side. 

Proceed, therefore, to lay down the fore-side of the fashion-piecc. Whatever it is to be sided, 
set off square fromthe rabbet of tle post, in the shcer-plan, and see what it. will be in the dircc- 
tion of the horizontal lines, which must be set off from the thwartship view of the aft-side on the 
horizontal lines, by which the fore-side may be represented in the shecr-plan; take the nearest 
distance from the square line for the scating, in the sheer-plan, to where the horizontal lines cross 
the foreside of the fashion-piece, and set them up the middle line in the body plan, from the ho- 
rizontal line at the seating of the tuck, drawing horizontal lines: then, where the forcsidcs of 
the fashion-piece crosses the horizontal lines in the shcer-plan, square it down to their cor- 
responding horizontal lines in the half-breadth plan, from which take the distances to the middle 
line in the direction of the curves, ticked for distinction in the plate, and sct them off from the 
middle linc on their corresponding horizontal lines in the body plan. Continue the foreside of 
the fashion-picce in the sheer-plan down to the bearding line as ticked; then take the distance from 
the intersection of the square line at the seating down to horizontal line No. 1, and to where it 
intersects the bearding line in the direction of the foreside of the fashion-piece, and sct it off in the 
body plan below the horizontal line at the seating of the tuck down the bearding linc; strike in 
the new horizontal line, No. 1, and procecd, as before, to obtain the half-breadth spots on the 
body plan; then, through all thosc spots, let a curve pass, cutting its intersection at the bcard- 
ing line, and it forms the foreside of the fashion piece according to the proposed siding. ‘To this 
liae the mould for the foreside of the fashion-piece must be made, and upon it marked the hori- 
zontal line at the seating of the tuck. 

Proceed now to make the mould to the aftside of the fashion piece in the body plan, the upper 
end of which runs up to the height of breadth and cuts off in a horizontal direction ; and the 
lower end cuts off to the horizontal line for the seating and middle line of the stern post: mark 
on the mould the horizontal lines quite across it and the sirmark which you see crossed upon 
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the mould and stern post, some inches above the seating, the corresponding sirmark being as 
carefully marked on the stern post ; so that, when the heels of the fashion-pieces are letting on 
to the stern post, those sirmarks must exactly agree ; as it will not only be a remaining proof, 
but prevent any mistake in the height, supposing the workmen to cut the heels too short. 

Another mould must be made to the round aft on a square, which must be taken in the di- 
rection of the ticked line marked b in the sheer-plan, and that set off square from any line, at 
pleasure, at the half-breadth at the wing transom ; to which sweep the segment of a circle, and 
it will give the round-aft of the tuck, at any height, square from the rabbet of the stern-post. 
Let the mould be made of a parallel breadth equal to the siding of the fashion-piece, let the 
inner end be cut off at the side of the post, parallel to the middle linc, and Jet the outer end 
correspond well with the upper horizontal line or outside of the fashion-piece ; then, when 
the fashion-piece is to be trimmed, it may be roughly sided on the aftside, so as to lay the 
aftside mould upon it to cut off the head and hecl nearly ; the head may be then cut off by the 
mould the thwartship way, and the fore and aft way may be set off square. Now fasten the round 
aft mould, that was made to the siding, on to the head of the fashion-piece, by which the fore and 
aftsides may be trimmed out of winding, by lines parallel to the middle line. We shall then have the 
best opportunity of seeing how to convert the piece, by seeing both sides at once, and the 
fashion-piece will then be of a parallel thickness from one end to the other, by all lines that are 
parallel, whether perpendicular or horizontal. 

The bevelling may then be taken at the main breadth by applying the stock of the bevel to 
the curve of the tuck, and the tongue to its corresponding half-breadth line ; another bevelling 
may then be taken at the horizontal line nearest the seating of the fashion-piece, in the same as 
the other bevelling ; then, when these two bevellings are applicd to the fashion-niece, care must 
be taken to keep the stock of the bevel in the direction of the horizontal lines as marked on the 
mould ; and, when the fashion-piece is trimmed to those two bevelling spots, the mould for the 
foreside may be applied, and the foreside by that means may be trimmed exactly. As a proof, 
or a quicker way, trim a spot through at the heel, to fay to the side of the imner post, at the 
horizontal line at the seating of the tuck ; then square that line through to the foreside from the 
aftside, to which place, the horizontal line marked on the foreside mould at the seating of the 
tuck must be kept exactly, and the head of the mould well with the bevelling spot set off at the 
height of breadth. The foreside may then be moulded, as the mould now lies in its proper 
position. 

In smaller vessels, or boats, the planks of the bottom generally run through to the aftside of 
the tuck; but, im larger vessels, the fashion-piece is gencrally left large enough to admit of a 
rabbet at the foreside, to receive the ends of the planks, which is the best and strongest method. 
The fashion-piece, as here laid down, is conformable to the timbers of the body, both at the fore 
and after sides, that it might be the more easily understood ; but, when the fashion-piece is mould- 
ing, care should be taken to leave wood enough, without side the mould, to allow of a rabbet 
sufficient for the planks of the bottom, which may be found quite near enough for practice, by 
setting off full the thickness of the outside plank square from the outer edges of the mould, in- 
creasing it gradually towards the heel, as the plank there increases more than its real thickness in 
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the direction cut off. In taking out the rabbet on the aftside for the plank that shuts in between 
the wing transom and the fashion-piece, do not take it out so low down as where it intersects the 
post, but leave jt square some inches above it, that the midship piece may be gotten in its 
length, and haye a proper butt for caulking, as shewn in the body plan Fig. 2. 

Leave the fashion-piece sufficiently sided for the wing transom to dove-tail into it on the aft- 
side, and the foreside of it, that runs above the wing transom, strong enough to receive the bolts 
and succour the heel of the side counter timber. 


§ 13. TO Lay DOWN AND TAKE THE BEVELLINGS OF THE HAWSE PIECES BY HORIZONTAL LINRS. 


(Plate 6, Fig. 1.) 


Tuess hawse pieces, when in their places, are supposed to stand perpendicular, and their sides to 
look fore and aft, exactly similar to the square timbers, but with their sides fore and aft instead of 
athwartships. Take the siding of the knighthead, the foremost edge of which is represented by the 
siding of the apron, as the rabbet is on the aftside of the stem, which answers to the bearding 
line ; (but, when the rabbet is in the middle of the stem, then the siding of the stem represents the 
foreside of the knight-head ;) take, also, the siding of the hawse-pieces, from the table of dimensions, 
and strike them in the half-breadth plan on the floor, letting their lincs end aguinst the thwart- 
ship view of the foremost edge of cant timber y and filling before it, which will represent the 
heels of them ; then, the water lines, being parallel to the upper edge of the kecl, are run in the 
half-breadth and sheer plans, and may be the horizontal lines for laying off the hawse pieces, 
with the main and top breadths, and likewise another horizontal line or two between the main 
and top breadths, as taken from Plates | and 2, and represented in Plate 6. 

Where the foremost edge of cant timber y and filling before it in the half-breadth plan, crosses 
tlhe water lines, main and top breadths, and horizontal lines between, square them up parallel 
to any square timber, to their corresponding lines in the sheer-plan ; also, where it intersects the 
bearding line in the half-breadtl plan, square it up to the bearding line in the sheer-plan, let a 
curve pass through all the spots and the thwartship view of the fore-cdge of cant timber y and 
filling will be represented in the shecr-plan. The filling timber is introduced in order to shorten 
the heels of the knight-head and two foremost hawse-pieces, and that they may run down without 
chocks at the heels, and make stronger work. 

Where the fore edge of cant timber y and filling before it cross the water lines, main and top 
breadths, and horizontal lines between, in the half-breadth plan, take those distances square to 
the middle line, and transfer them to the body plan; setting them off square from the middle 
line on their corresponding lines; then draw a curve through those spots, and another trans- 
ferred from the sheer-plan, where it crosses the bearding line, the fore and aft view of the fore- 
edge of cant timber y and filling will be represented ; and, where it intersects the lines of the 
knight-head and hawse-pieces, is the proper height of their heels, which will agree with the height in 
the sheer-plan. 
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As it will be required hereafter to take off the fore edge of the cant-timber y and filling from 
the middle line in the half-breadth plan, in its cant direction, and where it crosses the bearding 
line, water lines, main and top breadths, and horizontal lines between, take those distances, and 
set them off square, from the middle line of the body-plan, on their corresponding lines, and a 
curve drawn through those spots will represent the line of cant-timber y, and also the filling at 
the fore edge. 

Then, where the lines for the knight-head and hawse-pieces in the half-breadth plan cross the 
water lines, main and top breadths, and horizontal lines between, square them up to their cor- 
responding lines in the sheer-plan, which will give the spots through which the curves are to pass 
to represent the moulding edges of the knight-head and hawse-pieces, in their proper places ; 
and where the lines for the knight-head and hawse-pieces meet at the foremost edge of cant-tim- 
ber y, and filling before it, in the half-breadth plan, square them up to the thwartship view in the 
sheer-plan, which will give the heels of the knight-head and hawsc-pieces in the sheer-plan ; and, 
by drawing of lines thence perpendicularly upwards, will be obtained the direction in which the 
hecls are to be cut off to fay against the foreside of cant-timber y, and also the filling: then, 
by applying the stock of a bevel to the lines of the knight-head and hawse-pieces, in the half- 
breadth plan, and the tonguc to the line of the fore edge of cant-timber y, and likewise to the 
filling, we shall find the bevelling to be applied to the heels to trim them the thwartship way so 
as to fay against the foreside of cant-timber y, and filling before it. 

The sides of the knight-beads and hawse-pieces, being parallel to cach other, and supposed to 
fay close to each other, when in their places, in consequence the line or moulding edge of one 
will serve to counter-mould the other; hence the bevellings may be taken at cvery sirmark, (that 
is, at every harpin,) which must be marked on the hawse-piece moulds; and, in order to find 
their proper stations, take off the knight-head and hawse-pieces from the middle line in the 
half-breadth plan, and represent them as so many straight lines, parallel to the middle line in 
the body-plan; then, where the knight-hecad and hawse-pieces, and square timbers, cross the 
diagonal lines, take off those heights, and set them off on their corresponding knight-head and 
hawse-pieces, and square timbers, in the sheer-plan, which will give the horizontal view and 
proper stations of the harpins on the knight-head and hawse-pieces. Now fix one leg of a pair 
of compasses in the lines for the kmght-head and hawse-pieces at the different sirmarks, and 
extend the other to the line of the next hawsc-piece or after edge, sweeping it till you have the 
nearest distance, as may be seen in Plate 6, at the 4th or after hawse-piece ; which will shew 
how much the bevelling is within a square in the breadth of the bevelling board, and which 
should be in breadth equal to what its hawse-piece 1s sided. The bevellings at the heel, to coun- 
ter-mould them, must next be taken; in order to which, where the hawse-pieces intersect the 
fore and aft view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y, level them out to cross the cant-line of 
the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the body-plan, at which spot erect perpendiculars: then 
place the stock of a bevel against the perpendicular, and the tongue to the cant-line of the fore 
edge of cant-timber y, which will give the exact bevelling to be applied on the heel when cut 
off for counter-moulding the after hawse-pieces, and so on with the others. If this bevelling 
for the heel was alone set off, and another at the head for the knight-head and hawse-pieces, 
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then the mould for the next hawse-piece aft, by being kept well at the head and keel, and like- 
wise at. its proper height, would consequently counter-mould or form the after cdge exactly ; but 
this can only be done when the knight-head or hawse-pieces are converted the whole length, or 
the chock fayed on the heel before it is moulded. 

Observe to allow, beyond the mould for the knight-head, its cast forward above horizontal 1, as 
shewn by the lines in the sheer-plan, Vig. 1; otherwise the inside and outside plank, working 
through the knight-head, would nearly cut it off. To have this overcast wood still longer,. the 
apper strake, both inside and out, and sheer-strake of round-bowed ships, are not worked 
through, . Allow also, in the siding, what the knight-head may require to open for the bowsprit. 

The sheer of the harpins, or ribbands, being run in the sheer-plan, let them be taken off 
square from the middle line, to their intersection with the square timbers in the body-plan ; and 
those distances set off on their corresponding timbers from the middle line in the half-breadth 
plan ; we shall then have the half-breadth of the ribbands, as shewn horizontally, ending them 
as before directed: then, where the knight-head and hawse-pieccs intersect the horizontal rib- 
bands, square them up to their corresponding harpins or ribbands in the sheer-plan ; and, as a 
proof to the work, you will find them exactly correspond to the lines for the knight-head and 
hawse-pieccs, as before run by the water lines. 


§ 14. OF LAYING DOWN AND BFVELLING THE HAWSE-PILCES, WHEN THEY ARE REQUIRED TO BL. 
SIDED LESS AT THE HEELS, 


Tue hawse-pieces, as described in the last section, were supposed to be sided parallcl, or equally, 
at the heads and heels, and their sides to look fore and aft or parallel to the middle Ime; and, 
consequently, they appeared as straight lines when viewed in the half-breadth plan and body-plan. 
The hawse-pieces now to be laid down are intended to be sided less at the heels than at the 
heads, but their sides also to look fore and aft ; that is, their sides at any particular height are 
to be parallel to the middle line; but, as the heels are to be sidcd Jess than their heads, they 
cannot therefore appear as straight lines in the half-breadth plan. 

Procced to sct off the siding of the heads of the knight-head and hawse-pieces in the body- 
plan, Ictting them taper towards the heels as much as may be thought necessary ; as, in the 
body-plan, they may be represented by straight lines, as Fig. 2, Plate 6. 

The thwartship vicw of the foremost cdge of cant-timber y, which the hawse-pieces are to end 
against, must be represented in the shecr-plan by squaring up its intersection with the horizontal 
ribbands in the half-breadth plan to their respective harpins in the sheer-plan. 

The fore and aft view and cant-line of the foremost edge of cant-timber y will be represented 
in the body-plan by taking off its intersection with the square ribbands, square from the middle 
line of the half-breadth plan ; and, where they intersect the diagonal or ribband lines, square 
from the middle line in the body-plan, level out lines, and let a curve pass through as before 
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directed ; then take its intersections in the half-breadth plan, as before, only on the cant of the 
same line, and set them off from the middle line in the body-plan upon the lines levelled out, 
and a curve through those spots will shew the cant-linc. Then, the proper heights of their heels 
will be where the fore and aft vicw of cant y intersects the lines for the hawse-pieces and 
knight-heads. 

Now take the height of breadth line, beak-head, and toptimber line, at the aftside of the rab- 
bet of the stem, in the sheer-draught, and set them off on the half-thickness of the stem in the 
body-plan, whercby those lines may be represented in the body-plan, Vig. 2, as they appear 
round the bow. We may now procced to shew what form the hawsc-picces will appear in, in 
the half-breadth plan. 

The knight-head was before represented by the bearding line, both in the half-breadth and 
body plans; but, to shew a difference, we have reduced the apron to the siding of the stem, 
which must be, if the rabbet were in the middle of the stem; and, of course, the knight-head 
must fay against the side of the stem, which conscquently tapers. Take the distance square, from 
the middle line in the body-plan, to the heels of the hawse-pieces or their intersection with the 
fore and att view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y, and set them off square from the middle 
line on the foremost edge of cant-timber y, in the half-breadth plan, which will give the heels of 
them there; then take the distance square from the middle line in the body-plan, to where the 
hawse pieces cross the diagonal ribband lines, main and top-breadth, and horizontal lines between, 
and set them off square from the middle line in the half-breadth plan on their corresponding 
horizontal ribband lines, main breadth, &c.: then, by drawing curves to pass through the spots 
so set off, they will shew the form that the hawse-pieces and knight-head would appear in, to an 
eye directly over them and looking down upon them, occasioned by the different curves of the 
body when cut by those sections. 

Proceed, in the next place, to shew the form of the body, supposing it to be cut. by the different 
sections of the hawse-picces, to which form the moulds are to be made to trim them. Where the 
hawse-pieces in the half-breadth plan intersect the horizontal ribbands, (or horizontal water lines, 
if run,) main and top breadths, and horizontal lines between, let them be squared up to their 
corresponding lines in the sheer-plan; also, where they end against the foremost edge of cant- 
timber y, in the half-breadth plan, let them be squared up to the thwartship view of the fore- 
most edge of cant-timber y in the sheer-plan; or, which is more correct, where they intersect 
the fore and aft view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the body-plan, take those heights 
and set them off on the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the sheer-plan; both of which will 
give the spots for the heels of them in the sheer-plan. Then, by drawing curves to pass from 
the last-mentioned spots, through the other spots set off, the moulding edges of the hawse- 
pieces, and the aftside of the rabbet for the knight-head, will be represented in the sheer-plan, 
shewing them as they appear when in their places. ‘To be more exact, and supposing the 
hawse-pieces to taper much more than these do, the heights of the harpins, main breadth, &c. 
should be taken in the direction of the hawse-pieces, as they appear in the body-plan, from the 
intersection of the heel with the fore and aft view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y, and 
that height should be levelled out in the sheer-plan as at the moulding edge of the 4th hawse- 
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piece. Then set up those heights in the sheer-plan, above the line levelled out at the heel, upon 
perpendiculars raised at the intersection of the hawse-pieces at the harpins, &c. as now run in 
the sheer-plan ; and, whatever alterations these new heights produce, are the real curves to 
which the moulds ought to be made, and tlic exact heights of the sirmarks of the harpins, &c. 
to be marked on the moulds. 

The method of bevelling these hawsc-pieccs is done in the manner described in the last sec- 
tion; for, although they do not appear the same in the half-breadth plan, yet in the sheer-plan 
{their sides looking fore and aft) you see the form of them square from the plans of their sepa- 
rate sides; therefore the distance at which they appear from each other in the sheer-plan, at each 
harpin, is the proper bevelling of them, agreeably to their distance from each other, taken at 
their corresponding lines in the half-breadth plan. 

Where the heels of the knight-head and hawse-pieces step on the thwartship view of the fore- 
most edge of cant-timber y, in the sheer-plan, draw them up perpendicular; which gives the 
direction for cutting off the heels to fay against the foremost edge of cant-timber y; and, to 
bevel the heels of them, the tongue of the bevel must be placed to the foremost edge of cant- 
timber y in the half-breadth plan, and the stock kept in a fore and aft dircction parallel to the 
middle line, as at the 4th hawse-piece. 

To find the bevelling of the heel, to be applied when the heel is cut off by the last bevelling, 
in order to counter-mould the hawse-pieces ; level out the heels of the hawse-picces at their inter- 
section with the fore and aft view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y, to the cant line of the 
foremost edge of the same timber in the body-plan, and there raise perpendiculars, to which 
apply the stock of a bevel, and the tongue to the said cant line, which will give the bevelling 
of the heel, in order to counter-mould the knight-head or hawse-pieces: when cut off, this may 
be said to be near cnough for the tapering of the present hawse-pieces ; but, were they to taper 
much more, the side of the 4th hawse-piece would consequently incline much nearer to the mid- 
Cle line at the heel. To be exact, take the height from the horizontal line at the heel to where 
the second futtock-ribband intersects the moulding edge of the 4th hawse-picce, in the direction 
of the said edge in the body-plan, and set it up parallel to the horizontal line at the heel in the 
sheer-plan. Then take the nearest distance from the middle linc in the body-plan to the inter- 
section of the second futtock-ribband, where you will see a spot, and set it off square from the 
middle line on the half-breadth plan on the fore edge of cant y; square up this intersection to 
intersect the last horizontal line drawn in the sheer-plan, and strike a line thence to intersect the 
heel of the hawse-piece, No. 4, as ticked in the plate, which gives the exact line to which the 
heel must be cut off to fay against the fore edge of cant y. ‘Take the distance from the middle 
line in the half-breadth plan, in the‘direction of the fore edge of cant y, to the last-mentioned 
spot, and set it off from the middle line in the body-plan on the last horizontal line there struck ; 
and, from its intersection, draw a line, as ticked, to the heel of the timber, which is likewise 
the line to which the stock of the bevel must be applied, to give the bevelling of the hecl to 
counter-mould the hawse-pieces.—To mark the true stations of the hawse-picces on the harpin- 
moulds, see Section 16, hereafter. | 
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§ 15. TO LAY DOWN AND BEVEL THE HAWSE-PIECES BY HORIZONTAL. LINES; OR THE HORIZONTAL 
RIBBANDS, WHEN CANTED. 


Tue method of laying down and disposing of the hawse-pieces, which we are about to shew in 
this section, is the most complete of any, as it is the best for the strength of the ship, and will 
likewise assist the conversion of the timber; for, by canting them, they will be diminished at the 
heels, wheréby a less picce of timber will do the same service as a larger; and, as the canting 
and diminishing of them at the hecls is performed by one operation, they consequently must 
appear as straight lines when viewed in the half-breadth plan; and it must be allowed, that all 
timbers, when canted nearer to a square with the body, add more to the sccurity of the plank, 
and the timbers are not wounded so much by that security. The canting of the hawse-pieces is 
also some advantage to the hawse-holes ; for although the hawse-holes are generally cut nearly 
parallel to the middle line, yet this method leaves most wood at that side of the hawse-hole 
which is the farthest from the middle line, and is the wearing side of the hawsc-hole. 

Proceed to dispose of the hawse-pieces in the half-breadth plan, giving them a proper cant, 
by letting the hecls be sided less than the heads, and representing them by straight lines ; as 
ig. 3. Plate 6. Then shew the thwartship view of the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the 
sheer-plan, as before described; likewise the cant line of the same timber in the body-plan: 
Then, where the hawse-pieces intersect the water lines and horizontal No. 1, likewise the main 
and top breadths in the half-breadth plan, square them up to their corresponding lines in the 
sheer-plan ; also, where they intersect the line of the foremost edge of cant-timber v in the half- 
breadth plan, square them up to the thwartship view of the foremost edge of the same timber 
m the sheer-plan ; through these spots let curves pass, which will give the exact thwartship view 
of them as ticked in the sheer-plan, supposing they were in their places ; but, as the sides do not 
look fore and aft, these are not the proper lines to make the moulds to, but will be serviceable 
hereafter, to get the proper heights of the main and top breadths, as likewise of the harpins, to 
be crossed on the hawse-piece moulds, the moulding edge of the knight-head bemg shewn by 
the aftside of the rabbet, as observed in the last section. 

Now take the distance, in their cant direction, from where the knight-head and hawse-pieces 
mtersect the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the half-breadth plan, to where they intersect 
the water lines and horizontal No. 1, and set them off from the middle line in the body-plan on 
their corresponding horizontal lines; but, as the main-breadth line is not a horizontal line in the 
sheer-plan, its several heights where it crosses the thwartship view of the knight-head and 
hawse-pieces in the sheer-plan, must be taken and transferred to the body-plan ; drawing hort- 
zontal lines at each height. Then take the distance from where the knight-head and hawse- 
pieces intersect the foremost edge of cant-timber y in the half-breadth plan, to where they in- 
tersect the main half-breadth line in their cant direction, and set them off from the middle line 
in the body-plan on their corresponding heights last levelled out ; next take the height where the 
heels of the knight-head and hawse-pieces intersect the thwartship view of the foremost edge of 
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cant-timber y in the sheer-plan, and transfer them to the middle line in the body plan ; whence 
let curves pass through the other spots set off, and they will represent the proper form of the 
knight-head and hawse-pieces, to which lines the moulds are to be made. 

The proper stations of the harpins to be marked on the moulds may be had in the following 
manner: run the horizontal or thwartship view of the harpins in the sheer-plan, as before di- 
rected, which is the exact height of them when in their places; then, where they intersect the 
thwartship view of the knight-head and hawse-picces is the exact. height to be transferred from 
the sheer-plan to their corresponding hawse pieces in the body plan; and this gives the cxact 
stations of the harpins to be crossed on the knight-hcad and hawse-pieee moulds. 

These hawse-pieces must be bevelled, by Jaying down a parallel line to the siding, as done for 
the cant timbers or cant transoms ; therefore, draw a line parallel to the joint of the fourth 
hawse-piece, in the half-breadth plan ; and, where the line for the joint of the fourth hawse- 
picce intersects the foremost cdge of cant timber y; square a line thence to the parallel ticked 
Ime, which, for distinction, call the heel of the bevelling edge, then take the distance from the 
heel on the bevelling edge to where the water lines and horizontal No. |; intersect and sect them 
off from the middle line on their corresponding horizontal lines in the body plan. Where the be- 
velling edge in the half-breadth plan intersects the main half-breadth line and foremost edge of 
cant timber y, square them up to the height of breadth, and thwartship view of the foremost 
edge of cant timber y in the sheer-plan, and thence transfer those heights to the middle line in 
the body plan, drawing horizontal lines; then take the distance from the heel of the bevelling 
edge in the half-breadth plan to the main half-breadth line and foremost cdge of cant timber y, 
in the direction of the bevelling edge, and set them off from the middle line in the body plan 
at their respective heights last levelled out ; then, by drawing acurve through those spots so set 
off in the body plan, the bevelling edge of the fourth hawse-piece will be represented. Whatever 
distance the moulding edge is from the bevelling edge in the body plan, taking the nearest dis- 
tance, so much is the bevelling under from a square, at the different harpins d cc in the breadth 
of the bevelling board, which must be in breadth the same as the distance from the moulding 
edge to the bevelling edge in the half-breadth plan, taking it on a square. In the same man- 
ner proceed with the other hawse-picces, and likewise with the knight-head, and the bevellings of 
all may then be taken. 

But, as the water lines are not always parallel to the upper edge of the keel, consequently not 
horizontal in the sheer and body plans, neither is it customary to run the water lines upon the 
floor, but the horizontal or square ribband lines must be run for the purpose of laying off 
the cant timbers ; therefore, it is absolutely necessary to shew the method of laying off the cant 
hawse-pieces by the horizontal or sqitare ribband lines, though attended with much more trou- 
ble. But this method does not require the thwartship view of the hawse-pieces to be shewn in 
the sheer-plan. 

But, to proceed, take square from the middle line, in the half-breadth plan, the intersections of 
the lines representing the knight-head and hawse-pieces at the horizontal ribband lines, and_ sct 
them off square from the middle line in the body plan to where they shall intersect their re- 
spective diagonals or ribband lines ; and, at those places strike horizontal lines. Then take the 
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distances in the direction of the lines representing the knight-head and hawse-pieces, in the half- 
breadth plan, from their intersection at the foremost edge of cant timber y, to where they 1in- 
tersect the horizontal ribband lines. Then set off those distances from the middle line in the 
body plan, on each respective horizontal line last drawn, (which horizontal lines will be found to 
agree with the heights at the intersection of the thwartship view of the hawse-pieces with their 
respective ribbands, as laid off by the horizontal water lines in the sheer-plan). The thwart- 
ship view in the sheer-plan and cant line for the foremost edge of cant timber y in the body 
plan being alrcady laid off, the fore and aft view in the body plan is not required in this ope- 
ration. 

The heels, main and top breadths, and horizontal lines between, are laid off exactly as shewn in 
the last section, by the horizontal water lines and curves being made to pass through those spots, 
which will be found to agree with those already run by the water lines in the body plan, and 
likewise the stations of the ribbands to be marked on the moulds. To bevel the knight-head and 
hawse-pieces, by the horizontal ribband lines, proceed to lay off the bevelling edge and square 
ever the heel as before directed ; and, to prove how it will agree, we will lay off the bevelling 
edge of the fourth or after hawse-piece. ‘Take the distance square from the middle line, in the 
half-breadth plan, to where the horizontal third futtock ribband intersects the ticked line, or be- 
velling edge, and set it off square from the middlc line in the body plan to where it shall intersect 
the third futtock ribband line; there strike a horizontal line, and then take the distance from 
where the heel of the bevelling edge intersects to where it crosses the third futtock horizontal rib- 
band line in the direction of the bevelling edge in the half-breadth plan, and set it off from the 
middle line in the body plan, upon its corresponding horizontal line last drawn there, and mark 
a spot. Proceed the same with the horizontal second futtock ribband line, in the half-breadth 
plan, and produce its horizontal line and spot in the sheer-plan. The operation is only shewn at 
the third futtock ribband to prevent confusion. The spot at the heel intersecting the foremost 
edge of cant-timber y, at the bevelling edge, is the same operation as by the horizontal water lines, 
and need not be repeated here; but, as only two spots have been obtained by the horizontal 
ribbands, continue the ticked line or bevelling edge farther aft, so as to intersect the horizontal 
floor ribband line in the half-breadth plan. Then take the distance square from the middle line, as 
before, to the intersection of the bevelling edge with the horizontal first futtock ribband line in 
the half-breadth plan, and set it off square from the middle line in the body plan, to where it 
shall intersect the first futtock ribband line: draw there a horizontal line, then take the distance 
from where the heel of the bevelling edge intersects the ticked line or bevelling edge ; and, in 
that direction to where it intersects the horizontal first futtock ribband, set it off to the left hand 
of the middle line in the body plan upon its horizontal liné last drawn: by these means another 
spot is obtained; and, proceeding thus with the floor-ribband, let a curve pass through these 
and the other spots. The bevelling edge may be run as low down as the moulding edge, or the 
moulding edges may be continued lower down in the same manner, and prove the heights at the 
heels. It may be proper to observe, that the same may be done by the horizontal water lines. 
The bevelling edge above the diagonal ribbands is run as in the operation by horizontal water 


Jines. 
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When the knight-head and hawse-piece moulds are made, cross the middle line of the body 
plan upon the moulds (or, which is best, cut off the heel of the mould well with the middle line) 
which will give the direction required for cutting off the heels, in order to fay them against the 
foremost edge of cant-timber y, and to take the bevelling for cutting off the heels to fav against 
the foreside of caut-timber y the thwartship way. Apply the stock of the bevel to the lines of 
the moulding edges in the half-breadth plan, and the tongue to the foremost edge of cant- 
timber y; and, to find the bevelling of the heel to countermould them when cut off, proceed as 
described in the former sections. 

The directions for marking the staticns of the hawse-pieccs on the harpin moulds will be found 
in the next section. 


§ 16. OF THE NATURE AND USE OF THE HARPINS WITH THE VARIOUS METHOLS OF LAYING THERM 
OFF, AND TAKING THE BEVELLINGs. (See Plate VII.) 


Tue ribbands to which the harpins are connected reach along the ship fore and aft, but in the 
wake of the cant bodies, or at the fore and aft part of the ship, they are termed harpins, and are 
trimmed to the shape of the ship’s body by moulds and bevellings from the mould loft. The 
ribbands and harpins are canted, or placed diagonally, similar to the cant-timbers, and for the 
same purposes. First, it is the best conversion ; secondly, for shoring and better securing the 
timbers until the plank is on, being nearly square from the timbers. ‘The upper ribband that 
is shored, is so placed that the main wales may be wrought and shored before that ribband is dis- 
turbed ; and, indeed, the nearer the ribbands approach the direction in which the planks are to 
be wrought, the better ; because the planks themselves, when wrought, become as ribbands, and 
may be shored before the ribbands immediately below them need be disturbed. 

To understand the canting of the ribbands more clearly, what was said in Section 4, in order 
to quicken the ideas of the student with respect to the cant-timbers, may be observed with re- 
spect to the ribbands ; for, where they intersect at the middle Jine, suppose them hung with 
hinges ; and, instead of swinging vertically at a cant-timber, to swing upwards or downwards, as 
the flap of a table, the middle line or joint bemg an horizontal line, which will be the case all 
fore and aft if they are at the same heights in both bodies as at first futtock harpin, Plate 7. 
also, suppose the diagonal line as drawn, to represent the ribband in the body plan, Plate 7. to 
represent the edge of a large surface, the breadth of which is equal to the distance of the line of 
the same cant-ribband on the half-preadth plan, from the middle line, and the fore and aft vicw 
of that surface to be represented by that one line ; it immediately follows, that the surface must 
stand horizontal: then, if we describe the proper shape of the first futtock cant-ribband, as re 
presented in the half-breadth plan, upon this surface (keeping its position) then cut it out and 
afterwards lower it to its diagonal position, it will exactly cover the horizontal view of the same 
ribband, as described in the half-breadth plan; and we shall have the true situation of the cant- 
ribband as in its place on the ship. (Except the difference between a plain surface and the sheer 
ef the ribbands upon the ship which shall be pointed out at the close of the Section.) Whereas, 
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when lifted up, as before, to its horizontal position, it exactly agrees to its cant-ribband as laid 
off on the half-brcadth plan, to which line the mould for the harpins must be made, as _repre- 
sented at the third futtock harpin, Plate 7. by the ticked line marked outside of the mould in 
the half-breadth plan. As all the moulds are similar, this may suffice. 

The ribbands, that they may support the timbers until the plank is brought on, are generally 
spaced as follows. The floor ribband is generally placed above eightecn inches below the floor- 
heads, and sometimes one below that, which supports the heels of the lower or first futtocks 
called the lower ribband (if a harpin is not madc to it, it is useful as a bevelling spot). The next 
above the floor-ribband is the first futtock ribband ; generally placed midway between the floor 
and first futtock heads, which supports the first futtock heads and second futtock heels. ‘The 
next above is the second futtock ribband, which is placed midway between the first and second 
futtock heads, and supports the sccond futtock heads and third futtock heels. The next above is 
the third futtock ribband, which is placed midway in the midships between the second and third 
futtock heads, and supports the third futtock heads and fourth futtock heels : this is the upper rib- 
band that is shored, and is so placed forward, that it need not be disturbed until the, main wales 
are wrought and shored. ‘To support the timbers of the topside, above the main breadth, let a 
ribband be placed about nine inches below the range of the ports of each deck; so that the 
lower sills may be Ict out clear of the ribbands: and, lastly, another ribband is placed along the 
sheer with its lower edge well with the toptimber line, or nearly so, so that the under sheer strake 
may be wrought before it is disturbed. This is commonly a larger ribband, like that at the floor 
head, to keep the topside fair. 

The harpin moulds being made, mark the stations of the cant-timbers upon them thus. 
Where the cant-timbers intersect the horizontal or square ribbands, square them up to their cor- 
responding cant-ribbands in the half-breadth plan, as at the third and second futtock harpins ; 
then, striking a straight line from the intersection of each cant-timber, at the middlc line of the 
half-breadth plan, to their corresponding stations just squared up, will give the direction of the 
cant-timbers as they stand with the harpin mould, as at cant-timber u, second futtock harpin. 

The common method of taking the bevellings is, at every square timber, which must be also 
marked on the harpin mould, as they lie in their places on the floor. The stations of the square 
timbers making no alteration, because the harpin is lowered in a perpendicular direction, Fix 
the stock of a bevel well with the ribband or harpin line in the body plan, and the tongue against 
the outside of the square timber as at o, third futtock harpin, and so on with the other timbers, 
marking each of them, and the name of its respective timber on a board (the board to be as broad 
as the harpin is sided or deep) which gives the bevelling of the harpin at each timber: then fix the 
stock of the bevel upon the same harpin line in the body plan, and the tongue against the side 
of the stem, and mark that likewise upon the board ; and, by that bevelling the foremost end of 
the harpin must be trimmed to fay against the stem. The fore and aft part of the harpin, against 
the stem, is obtained by the foot or swell on the fore end of the harpin mould, which is cut off 
well with the half thickness of the stem, parallel to the middle line. Another bevelling is taken 
and applied over the end after it is cut off to the fore and aft line, and bevelled against the 
stem thus: fix the stock of a bevel upon the horizontal line of the harpin upon the stem, anid 
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the tongue to the aftside of the rabbet of the stem, as at the third futtock harpin in the 
sheer-plan, and a sirmark is made on the mould where the half thickness of the stem shall 
intersect, to this sirmark the bevel 1s to be applied as may be scen in the plate, particularly 
at the lower harpin lines, which end in the middle of the rabbct, as the floor and lower 
harpins. . 

To fix the harpins well at the stem, let the foreside of the rabbet of the stem be squared down 
upon the mould, marking there a sirmark, which must, of course, agree with the foreside of the 
rabbet of the stem upon the ship when the harpin is In its place. - 

This method of taking the bevellings for the harpins is something similar to the taking of 
the bevellings of the transoms to the’ buttock lines on the sheer-plan: for, unless the stock 
of the bevel is held in the direction of the square timbers, as marked on the mould, and 
the tongue square from the upper edge, error will be inevitable. Let the lower edge of the 
harpin be run on the half-breadth plan, and the bevellings may be applied square from the 
mould at every other cant-timber; the square timbers necd not be marked upon the moulds 
at all. 

‘Strike a line at the depth or siding of the harpin, below the harpin line, as at the first 
futtock harpin in the body plan; and, at its intersection with the middle line, square a line 
to its under edge: then fix a batten at the intersection of the square line, and mark upon it 
the intersections of all the square timbers with the under edge (or ticked line). Set them off, 
on their corresponding timbers, from the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and pin a batten 
to those spots: the batten will form the curve marked bevel edge as at the first futtock harpin. 
Now, by sweeping the nearest distance with a pair of compasses, from the cant line to the 
under edge at any place, will be obtained what the bevelling is from a square at that place. If 
towards the middle line, it 1s so much under from a square ; and, where it is without the cant- 
line, it is, of course, so much without a square or standing bevelling: but, as it would require 
mich trouble to apply these bevellings as now taken, they must be all reversed when marked on 
the board. 

But, to run the under edge in the half-breadth plan, without the trouble of reversing the 
bevellings, take a square and fix the stock to the harpin line as at square timber Q, floor harpin 
in the body plan, and take, with a pair of compasses, what the outside of the timber is within 
or without a square at the under edge of the harpin in the direction of the ticked line; set it off 
within or without the cant line, on its corresponding timbers, in the half-breadth plan, and a bat- 
ten pinned to those spots, will give the bevelling edge as at floor cant harpin: then, with com- 
passes, take off the distances and mark them within or without the square in the breadth of 
the bevelling, at every other cant-timber, or at pleasure, marking the bevelling places on the 
mould. 

‘Take the heights in the body plan, where the diagonal harpin lines intersect the square 
timbers and half-thickness of the stem, and set them off on their corresponding square timbers 
and stem in the sheer-plan ; and, through those spots draw curves, which will represent the 
horizontal view of the harpins in the sheer-plan. Then, where the cant-timbers in the half- 
breadth plan intersects the horizontal or square ribband lines, bearding line, main and topbreadth 
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lines, &c. square them up to their corresponding lines, (making spots) in the sheer-plan. The 
curves which these spots give, will represent the. thwartship view of all the cant-timbers in the 
sheer-plan. | 

To lay off the harpins, when placed to the sheer of the ship, and to answer to the exact form of 
the ship's body when put in their places, we must procced as follows. But, in order to convey 
a just idea of the alteration they will make in hanging to the sheer of the ship, we may suppose 
the ship to be cut athwartships, in the direction of the curve of the harpin, at the lower port 
cills, “as it appears in the sheer-plan, and a mould made in the same harpin in the half-breadth 
plan, broad enough to cut off at the middle line with the stations of the timbers marked upon 
it as before directed; then apply the mould to the ship, supposing it to be cut off as before 
mentioned, keeping it well at the stem, and likewise at the middle line; then, by pressing 
it down to the curve of the sheer of the ship, we shall perceive the stations of the timbers 
as marked on the mould, to draw before their real stations as disposed of in the sheer-plan, 
which consequently will make the bows of the ship too full for the proper form of the 
body. 

Now, to lay them down, in order to make the moulds with exactness, proceed in the 
following manner: Where the stations of the timbers intersect the port sill harpin, draw lines 
a little aft, parallel to the middle line in the half-breadth plan: then fix one end of a batten 
to the aft part of the rabbet of the stem in the sheer-plan, and extend the batten to the curve 
of the harpin, at the lower port sill, marking on it the timbers ; then keep the batten fast at the 
rabbet of the stem, and lift the after end of it till it is in a horizontal position, or parallel to 
the keel ; as the ticked line at the port sill harpin. From the latter square down the stations of 
the timbers to the line squared aft in the half-breadth plan, and their intersection gives the 
spots in the half-breadth plan through which the curves are to pass, that will represent the true 
form of the harpins, and to which lines the moulds for the harpins ought to be made. Those 
spots will also be the true stations of the timbers to be marked on the harpin moulds, as may be 
seen at the harpin marked lower port sill harpin to the hang of the sheer, and at cach spot, 
or intersection, are marked the names of the timbers respectively. 

The harpins at the aft part of the ship may be laid off in the same manner, and therefore 
require no farther description. 

Having explained the.method of crossing the cant-timbers on the harpin moulds, the 
stations of the lhawse-pieces may likewise be’ marked thus; where the hawse-pieces intersect 
the horizontal ribbands, square them upwards to the cant ribbands from the middle line in 
the half-breadth plan, which is the station to be marked on the moulds, as may be seen 1) 
Plate 7. 

But, when the harpin moulds are made to the hang of the sheer, as last described, draw 
a line aft at each intersection, parallel with the middle line in the half-breadth plan, where 
they intersect the harpins at the ports, &c. Then take off each of those spots from the aft-side 
of the rabbet of the stem agreeably to the hang of the harpin, and set them off upon the 
horizontal line of the same harpin from its intersection of the rabbet; then square down also 
the spots from the horizontal line in the sheer-plan, to intersect the lines squared aft from the 
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intersection of the hawse-pieces in the half-breadth plan, which give spots to form the true curve 
of the harpin round the bow, and the true stations of the hawsc-pieces to be marked on the 
harpin mould, as marked 1, 2, 3, 4, at the dotted line representing the harpin, as laid off to 
the hang of the sheer in the half-breadth plan. : 


§.17, OF LAYING DOWN THE SEVERAL PARTS OF THE HEAD. (Plates 3 and 7.) 


Tue laying off the beak-head timber having not yet been mentioned, we shall introduce it here. 
Strike a horizontal line across the fore-body plan, as in Plate 3, at the height of the beak head ; 
and, from the middle line, take off on a batten its intersections with the square timbers O, Q, S, 
U, X, and proof-tiunber, and sect them off from the middle line of the half-breadth plan on their 
corresponding timbers ending (as any other horizontal Ime) at the aft-side of the rabbet of the 
stem squared down from a horizontal line at the beiglit of the beak-head in the sheer-plan. In 
the same manner, run the horizontal lines 2 and 1; the Jast is struck when the outside edee or 
heel of the mould shall intersect the diagonal at the third futtock head. For the beak-head 
timber should always be made by a top-timber (as it would be alinost impossible to form it by a 
fourth futtock without scarphing it). Square down, from the sheer-plan, the fore-side side of 
the beak-head to the middle Ine of the half-breadth plan, whence take off its intersections with 
the horizontal lines 1, 2, beak-head, and toptimber breadth, and set it off on its corresponding 
lines from the middle line im the body-plan: a curve made to those spots will represent the 
ebeak-head timber as a square timber in the body-plan, to which we intend to make the mould ; 
and, to its moulded size, or inside and outside edge, as there shewn. Upon the said mould mark 
the horizontal lines 1, 2, and beak-head, letting the head of the mould run well up above the top- 
side line to receive the main rail (and form a proper head for the anchor stopper) as shewn in 
the body-plan. ‘Then take the bevelling at each horizontal line from the foreside of the beak- 
head in the half-breadth plan, as shewn by the bevel at horizontal 1, and set it off from the out- 
side edge at horizontal line 1 in the body-plan. ‘Then strike the cant-line of the beak-head 
timber, which is x, from its intersection at the middle line of the half-breadth plati, to where the 
foreside of the beak-head intersects the, horizontal line at the beak-head in the half-breadth plan. 
Then take the distance from the foreside of the bead-head to the cant-line at and in the direction 
of horizontal line 1 in the half-breadth: plan, and set it off from the outside edge upon the bevel- 
ling last set off at-horizontal 1, in the body-plan, making a spot ; and it will be found to agree 
with the intersection of the fore and aft view of the cant-timber x, Then take the bevelling of 
the cant-line x from a thwartship line, or any square timber, as at w in the half-breadth plan, 
and set it off below horizontal line 1 in the body-plan, so that it may intersect the last spot there 
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set off, which may be proved by continuing it to the middle line. «Next take the distance on 
the cant from the middle line of the half-breadth plan to where it shall intersect horizontal 
lines 1 and 2, and set it off from the middle line of the body-plan respectively on the cant-lines 
or bevelling then shewn, afid each distance will mect in the fore and aft view. 

Then, upon this bevelling, or cant-line, square down the outside and inside edge of the square. 
beak-head timber in the body-plan (as you find represented by two spots at horizontal line-1) ; 
then take their distance on the cant-line, and set it off within the intersection of the two bevellings, 
(or fore and aft view of cant-timber x,) and, by drawing a kine thence to the inner edge of the 
mould, will form a bracket which, if nailed on the aft-side and square from the mould, will give 
what the beak-head timber will cant from a thwartship line at horizontal line 1. Proceed in the 
same mannef at horizontal line 2, and the bracket as shewn there in the body-plan will be like- 
wise obtained ; which, if nailed to the mould, as at horizontal line 1, will give likewise what 
the timber cants at horizontal line 2. For clearness, we have only sewn two horizontal lines 
below the beak-hcad, but it will be clear, upon inspection, that one more between each may be 
laid off upon the floor if thought necessary. 

Whicn the timber is to be moulded, the mould is to be Jaid upon the foreside of the piece 
and a parellel mark taken from the under side of the mould above the beak-head, and the same 
from the under side of the brackets ; then lined straight each way, the lower part at the inner 
edge must break in with a fair hance at the beak-head line; then the foreside of the timbers may 
be trimmed or sawed straight through, to each edge. ‘The mould may then be laid on, and the 
edges rased by, as low as the beak-head ; and, below that, a spot made at the side of cach bracket, 
and a batten pinned to those spots, to break in fair at the beak-head linc, will mould the timber 
on the foreside at both edges. The bevellings may then be sct off at horizontal lines 1 and 2, 
as taken from the half-breadth plan, from the foreside of the beak-head (as before directed at 
horizontal line 1) and applied from the upper side and outer edge of the mould (which will be 
found to agree with the outsides of the brackets); but the bevellings at the beak-head, and all, 
above, had better be taken from the body-plan ; thus, set off the aft-side or siding of the beak~ 
head timbers in the half-breadth plan, and take off its intersections with the horizontal lines 

square from the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Sct them off on their corresponding lines 
from the middle line in the body plan, and form the ticked line or bevelling edge: now, as the 
beak-head timber is square or athwartships above the beak-head linc, as many bevellimgs may be 
taken as thought necessary, by taking the nearest distance with compasses from the outside line 
of the beak-head timber to the ticked line (or bevelling edge) and so much standing or without 
a square is the beak-head timber from a thwartship line at each place where taken, which must 
be marked on the mould as sirmark 1, 2, 3, and head, ‘and the outside of the timber trimmed 
to it. The foresidg and outside being trimmed, set off.the siding of the timber, and trim the 
aft-side below the beak-head to the cant, and above the beak-head to look athwartships, or 
parallel to the foreside: the tpist being very great, must be gradually reconciled to give it an 
agreeable appearance. The inside may then be trimmed, by taking the scantling from the 
foresidt and applying it‘on the aftside, and trimming it straight to each edge fore and aft. 
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The HEAD, as shewn in the sheer-draught, is taken off thence and represented on the mould- 
loft floor, in its proper place in the sheer-plan, forming the rails, cheeks, knee, and every other 
part, exactly similar to the lines on the sheer-draught, as in Plate 7. (But, in mould-lofts where 
there is not sufficient room, take off from the sheer-plan about as much as is represented in 
Plate 7, and it may be Jaid off in any convenicnt part of the mould-loft), This will be the 
exact horizontal and thwartship view of the head; that is, as it appears on the ship, when the 
rails, &c. are in their places, and viewed in a horizontal and thwartship direction. The first 
thing required will be to find the exact form of the rails, as they will appear when viewed in a 
direction square to their sides, which conscquently will be the form to which the mould must 
be made. 

Continue the middle line of the half-breadth plan as much farther forward from the stem as 
the length of the head, as in Plate 7; then square down from the sheer-plan to the middle line 
of the half-breadth plan the foremost end of the upper rail (as the ticked perpendicular in the 
plate), and set off on it, from the middle line, the half-breadth of the lacing ; from which place 
to where the beak-head line intersects the outside of the plank at the top-breadth line, strike a 
straight line, which will represent the inside of the main or upper rail in the half-breadth plan, 
as supposing that we were right over it, and Jooking down upon it; then sct off the siding of 
the rail at the after end and foremost end, and represent the outside by angther straight line ; 
and, as the outside is the sight side, or that part which appears when viewed on the ship, it will 
therefore be the properest side to lay down. 

In the next place, strike a horizontal line in the sheer-plan, at the height of the upper part 
of the foremost end of the main rail, and Ict it be continued to the after end of the said rail; 
then drop perpendiculars to the aftsides of the head-timbers to intersect the said horizontal line, 
and one or two more between the head-timbers from the upperside of the upper check to the 
horizontal line, and alsa one or two between the after head timber and the after end of the 
muin rail; disposing ‘of them all in such.a manner as to be nearly at equal distances ; then 
square down the said lines, from the horizontal line in the sheer-plan to the middle line of the 
half-breadth plan; and, where they shall intersect the outside line of the main rail in the half- 
breadth plan, square them out from the said outside line ; then take the distance from the hori- 
zontal line in the sheer-plan, to the upper edge of the main rail at cach perpendicular line, and 
sct them off from the oufside line of the main rail in the half-breadth plan, on their correspond- 
ing squared lines, as you see. numbered from the foremost end; a curve then passing through 
these spots will shew the exact form @f the upper edge of the main-rail. Now, while the batten 
is pinned to the spots set off for the upper edge of the main-rail, mark on it the fore end and 
all the squared lines and after end ; then take the batten, and lay it'straight against one of the 
perpendiculars as at u, and mark off each spot numerically: then, at cach end, set off the 
moulded size or depth of the rail, and strike a straight line. Next, with compasses, take off the 
size at each place, as numbered, and sct it off from its corresponding place square from the 
upper edge represented in the half-breadth plan: a curve formed to those spots gives the lower 
edge ; and, the main-rail mould being made agreeably to those lincs, when put in its place, will 
appear exactly the same as the main rail represented in the sheer-plan. 
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When the lines squared out from the middle line in the half-breadth plan intersect the inside 
line of the main-rail, draw thei thence square from the outside line to the rail already laid down ; 
then take the distance from the outside line, on the lines last squared, to the upper edge of the 
rail, and sct them down from the horizontal line in the sheer-plan on their corresponding squared 
lines, which will give spots that will shew the inside upper edge of the main rail in the sheer- 
plan, which is seen from the middle of the rail forwards ; and, because the after part falls below 
the outside, and therefore cannot be in view, it is only ticked on the plate. The inside of the 
rail, at the lower edge, should also be set offin the same manner in the sheer-plan, in order to 
lay down the head-timbers. 

Set off from the line representing the inside of the main-rail in the half-breadth plan, thie 
thickness of the underside of the rail, as it will be when chamfered, and draw a straight line, 
which must be laid down in the sheer-plan; because, in a thwartship view, this is the proper 
sight of the lower edge of the rail; therefore the lower part of the rail in the sheer-plan, which 
was first shewn, in order to lay down the rail to its proper spread in the half-breadth plan, may 
now be rubbed out, as the rail is now supposed to be chamfered or wrought. 

Where the lines squared out from the middle line in the half-breadth plan intersect the cham- 
fered line last drawn, draw them thence to the lower edge of the rail laid down square from the 
outside line; then.take the distance from the outside line to the lower edge of the rail laid down, 
on each of the limes last squared out, aud set them off from the horizontal line on their corre- 
spondiny square lines in the sheer-plan, which will give the lower edge of the rail at the chamfer, 
as it will appear when trimmed and in its place. 

In the next place, proceed to lay down the after head-timber, (or stem-timber,) as we cannot, 
till that is determined, set the spread of the lower rails. In the half-breadth plan sect off the 
half-thickness of the knee of the head, and lay off the upper cheek. ‘Then, in the most conve- 
mient place that is clear of the other lines, strike an horizontal line which may represent the 
lower part of the after head-timber, or upper part of the upper check, at the line for the aftside 
of the after-timber m the sheer-plan; then take the heights from the upperside of the upper 
cheek at the aftside of the after-timber, in the sheer-plan, to the upper and lower outside edges of 
all the rails, and set them up from the last horizontal line laid down, striking other horizontal 
lanes to cach height; then, from the lower horizontal, or base line, square up a line which will 
represent the middle line of the head-timber, as at square-timber Q im the sheer-plan, Plate 7. 
Next take the distance from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, at the line squared down 
from the aftside of the head-timber, to the outside of the main rail, and likewise the mside, and 
also the line for the chamfer of the rail at the underside, and set them off from the middle line 
of the after head-timber on their corresponding heights or horizontal lines; and, at those spots, 
square down lines to the depth of the rail ; then take the heights from the upper side of the upper 
check, at the aftside of the after-timber, in the sheer-plan, to the upper and lower inside edges 
of the rails (as shewn in ticked lines on the main- rail), and set them up from the base line upon 
the inside of the rail squared down in the plan of the after-trmber; then, alhowing for the square 
and moulding chamfer outside, the thwartship section of the main-rail may be shewn. 

Observe, at the aftside of the after head-timber, in the sheer-plan, that the main rail is hori- 
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zontal and square from the inside, consequently the inside edges do not appear: but, as the 
operations for taking off and Jaying down the edges of the head-timbers are similar, the student 
is referred to the preceding instructions, in order to avoid needless repetition. 

Now take the distance from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, at the line for the aftside 
of the after head-timber to the outside of the upper cheek, and set it off from the middle line on 
the base line in the plan of the after head-timber; from which spot design a curve that shall 
make an agreeable hollow to the inside under edge of the section of the main rail, which forms 
the outside of the timber: then, to complete the moulded side or inside of the timber, take off 
the half-thickness of the kuee of the head from the middle line at the aftside of the timber in 
the half-breadth plan, and set it off from the middle line on the base line in the plan of the after 
head-timber, and square it upwards. Then, from the upperside of the upper cheek, at the aft- 
side of the timber in the shecr-plan, take the height of the cutting-down of the knee, and set it 
up from the base line on the line squared up for the mside of the heel of the timber ; thence an 
inflected curve to the upperside of the section of the main-rail will complete the moulded side 
of the head-timber. 

The aftside of the after head-timber being laid down, we may now determine on the spread 
of the lower rails in the half-breadth plan; therefore, take the distance from the middle line in 
- the plan of the after head-timber to where the outside curve of the head-timber intersects the 
lower horizontal line of the middle and lower rail, and sct them off on the line squared down 
for the aftside of the after lhead-tiinber from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, then square 
down to the middle line of the half-breadth plan the fore ends of the middle and lower rails, 
(that is, where the uppersides of the said rails intersect the aftside of the hair-bracket) ; then, 
where the fore ends cut the half-thickness of the lacing in the half-breadth plan, set off the thick- 
ness or siding of each rail at its respective fore end, and make a spot from thi inside edge to 
which the rail is to be chamfered; then strike a straight line from the last spot to that set off 
on the aftside of the after head-tinber, and we shall have the linés for the chamfered edge of the 
lower rails, as represented by ticked lines in the half-breadth plan: then, at the after ends set off 
the thickness or siding, and strike straight lines to the siding at the fore ends: we shall then 
have the inside and outside lines of the middle and lower rails as represented in the half-breadth 
plan, Plate 7. Next proceed to strike a horizontal line for the middle and lower rail in the 
sheer-plan, at the height where their foremost ends, at the uppersides, intersect the aftside of the 
hair-bracket ; then may, the middle and lower rails be laid down in the half-breadth plan, just 
in the same manner as that in which the main rail was laid down, to which lines the moulds for 
each of them must be made. ; 

The bevelling for the after head-timber may next be taken, by proceeding in the following 
manner: set off the siding of the timber in the sheer-plan, draw the foreside, and square the 
foreside down to the middle line in the half-breadth plan; then, from where the aftside of the 
timber in the sheer-plan intersects the upperside of the upper cheek, square a line to intersect 
the foreside of the timber, which line may be termed the base line in the sheer-plan, as it agrees 
with the base line of the aftside of the timber laid down in the plan of the timbers. Take the 
height from the base line in the sheer-plan, up the foreside of the timber, to the upper and lower 
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sides of the rails, and set them up from the base line in the plan of the after head-timber, 
striking horizontal lines; then, where the foreside of the after head-timber in the half-breadth 
plan intersects the chamfered line of each rail, take the distances square to the middle line, and 
set them off from the middle line in the plan of the after head-timber on their corresponding 
lower horizontal lines. A curve drawn through the several spots so set off will shew the exact 
form of the foreside of the after head-timbers ; then, at whatever distance the foreside is from 
the aftside on a square, so much is the bevelling of the timber un ler from a square in the siding 
of it. The bevelling for the heel of the timber may be taken by applying the stock of a bevel to 
the aftside of the timber, and the tongue to the flight of the upper part of the cheek. 

The foreside of the timber may be completed in the plan, in all respects, as the aft-side, by 
taking the size of the cheek, the half-thickness of the knee, and the height of the cutting-down, 
as for the aft-side. 

The thwartship sections of the rails are laid down for the fore-side just in the same manner as 
for the aft-side. 

The other head-timbers may now be laid off and bevelled in the same manner ; and, although 
they may be raked forward, to give a light appearance to the head, where they intersect the 
rails in the sheer-plan, is squared down to their corresponding outside straight lines in the half- 
breadth plan, and their half-breadth taken square from the middle line and applied as before ; 
and, in the sheer-plan, their respective heights are taken from the base line, agreeably to the 
rake of the timber, and set off above the base line in the plan of the timbers, as may be seen 
in Plate 7. | 

The explanation of laying down the foremost head-timbers is only pointing out what may be 
done on the floor, and that with great exactuess, when performed carefully ; but, were the tim- 
bers trimmed, and the scores taken out from the lines on the floor, the timbers could not be 
altered afterwards. The customary method is, therefore, to set the head rails to the after-timber 
upon the ship, and place the foremost timbers so as to please the eye. 

The moulds for the head-rails may be made in the sheer-plan with much less trouble and more 
dispatch, thus: where all the perpendicular lines intersect the upperside of the rails in the shecr- 
plan, draw horizontal lines aft; then obtain the outside line only to the spread of each rail in 
the half-breadth plan, as before directed, and fix a batten, with one end well with the perpendi- 
cular as squared down from the fore end of the rail: upon the batten mark all the intersections 
of the other perpendiculars, and after end of the rail as squared down from the sheer-plan, the 
batten being kept well to the said outside line in the half-breadth plan; then set off cach spot 
on the batten, upon its corresponding horizontal line in the sheer-plan, keeping the same end 
of the batten fitted well with the perpendicular at the fore end of the rail; a curve drawn 
through those spots will give the upperside of the rail to the spread exactly the same as that in 
the half-breadth plan ; and then a batten, pinned round to the upperside of the rail, having the 
spots as set off on the horizontal lines marked thereon, may thence be laid against some straight 
line as at u, and the rail regularly diminished to its moulded size as before described. Thus may 
all the moulds be made, agreeably to the uppersides, as shewn in the sheer-plan in Plate 7. 

The knee of the head comes next under consideration ; the mould for which is made of fir 
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board, about four inches broad, to the lines already laid down, which are exactly conformable to 
those in the sheer-draught ; therefore, all that is now required is, to find proper sections at cer- 
tain places in order to side it, which sections are generally described on the mould by the bat- 
tens or braces that hold the mould together, and the knee is supposed to be trimmed exactly 
conformable, on each side, to the size of those battens in that direction, and at the heights of 
their uppersides. Let fall a perpendicular from the foreside of the knee of the head to the mid- 
die line of the half-breadth plan, where the half-thickness of the knec is already set off, as it is 
intended to be at the cutting-down or upperside of the knee ; and it will represent the half siding 
of the knee from the lowerside of the lower cheek upwards, agreeably to any perpendicular lines: 
then, from the lowerside of the lower cheek, and forcside of the figure, the knee is bearded in 
the following manner: draw the lines across the knee, where the upperside of the battens or 
braces arc intended to be, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, letting them be as nearly square as possible 
from the foreside of the knee; and, where those lines intersect the upperside of the knee, square 
them down to the lines first drawn for the half siding of the knee in the half-breadth plan; at 
which places, take the distance between the two lines, and set them offat the intersecting of their 
corresponding lines at the upperside of the knee, and square from the lines, and it will give the 
half siding of the knee at those places; also, where the lines on the knee intersect the lowerside of 
the lower cheek, and foreside of the figure, square down to the half-breadth plan, as before at line 2, 
to the half siding of the knee; then take the half sidings at those places, and set them off at the 
corresponding placcs whence they were squared down, which will give the half siding of the 
knee at each place: now sct off the half siding of the knee at the fore part of the rabbet, at the 
stem, by taking the heights of each linc, and transferring them to the middle line in the fore- 
body plan: then take off the half thickness of the stem at cach height, and set it off square 
from its corresponding line on the knee at the foreside of the rabbet ; next determine on the 
‘half siding of the knee at the fore-part at the lower end, and pin a batten from the upper part 
of the knee round the foreside, marking the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and lower end, on the 
botten ; then fix the upper end of the batten well with the upper part of the perpendicular at 
the foreside of the knee, and mark on the said perpendicular all the lines as taken off from the 
foreside of the knee. Again, set off the half siding of the knee at the upper part of the perpen- 
dicular, and likewise the half of what was determined at the lower part, as taken from the foreside 
of the knee, and strike a straight line from those two spots at the foreside of the perpendicular ; 
which will be the half siding of the fore-part of the knee: then take off the half siding at cach 
line which was taken from the knee, and set them off square from their corresponding lines at 
the fore-part of the knee, which will give the half siding of the foreside of the knee at each line: 
from these spots to the spots at the lowerside of the lower cheek and foreside of the figure, and 
thence to the upperside of the knee and to those at the foreside of the rabbet of the stem, strike 
straight lines, which will give the siding of the knee at any part, being the half-thickness of the: 
knee at those places; so that, by nailing the battens on the mould agreeably to the two lines, 
we ascertain what the half thickness of the knee should be at the upperside of the battens, and: 
in. that direction. 
ZZ: 
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The mould for the Grirg is made so similar to that for the Knee as to require no farther 
description. : 

The Cueexs must have a mould made to their flight, as the cheeks are represented in the 
sheer-plan, and another mould to their shape shewn in the half-breadth plan; then, when moulded, 
the flight-mould must be fastened to the arm of the cheek, next the knee of the head, and the 
cheek trimmed out of winding by thwartship lines, or lines square from the mould ; thus we shall 
be certain that, when the cheek is throated, there will be no angle in the throat, as there is 
sometimes, by the usual method in full-bowed ships, wherein the sheer springs very much. 

Another method to side the cheeks is, to mark the sheer of the wale upon the flight-mould to 
its fore end; then, when the knee-arm is drawn off to the cheek-mould, let the flight-mould be 
tacked thereto, proving first that the piece will side to the flight. This is best done on a saw- 
pit, the knee-arm standing upright. Then get in the sheer-line, the same as on the flight-mould 
upon the inside or throat of the piece, and then the flight may be gotten upon the throat by 
spilings from the shecr-line, and both sides of the piece be lined throughout to the flight. When 
the piece is sawed thereto it may be moulded, and finished by the saw, to a great nicety. 


§ 18. OF LAYING DOWN THE SEVERAL PARTS OF THE STERN. (Plate 7.) 


First, the stern-timber must be laid off, and a mould made to it, so that when put up in its 
place on the ship, and kept to its tumbling home of the side, it should appear as the ticked line 
on the sheer-draught. 

The ticked line in the sheer-draught represents the stern-timber as it appears on the ship 
when viewed in a horizontal direction, and must be taken off from the sheer-draught and repre- 
sented in the same manner on the floor. Now proceed, as follows, to represent it in the body- 
plan. Strike several horizontal lines across the stern-timber in the sheer-plan, one at the upper- 
side of the wing-transom at the side, one at the knuckle of the lower counter and upper counter, 
one or two between the upper counter and top-breadth, and, likewise, two or three between the 
knuckle of the lower counter and wing-transom, as it will be rather more difficult to obtain the 
exact shape of that part than of the others: transfer these horizontal lines, and strike them 
across the after body-plan; then take off the half-breadth of each horizontal line in the body- 
plan, at every square timber, and set them off on their corresponding square timbers from the 
middle line in the half-breadth plan, and run their curves as in Plate 3. 

Then, where the horizontal lines in the sheer-plan intersect the ticked aftside of the stern- 
timber, square them down to their corresponding horizontal lines in the half-breadth plan, tak- 
ing their distances square from the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and setting them off 
from the middle line on their corresponding horizontal lines in the after body-plan; a curve 
passing through these spots will shew the thwartship form of the aftside of the stern-timber, 
agreeable to the lines of the sheer-plan; but, if these spots should not make a fair line in the 
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body-plan, those in the half-breadth plan must be altered, which seem most to require it, in order 
to make them correspond and make a fair line in the body-plan. 

In the next place, represent the ticked foreside of the stern-timber in the sheer-plan, (taking 
its moulded size from the table of dimensions ;) and, where it intersects the horizontal lines 
square it down to their corresponding horizontal lines in the half-breadth plan, and take their 
distances square from the middle line of the half-breadth plan, setting them off from the middle 
line on their corresponding horizontal lines in the after body-plan ; a curve drawn through these 
spots will represent the foreside of the stern-timber in the after body-plan. 

Strike a straight line in the after body-plan from the horizontal line of the wing-transom at 
the side, to the upper part of the stern-timber; let it be as near to the line representing the 
foreside of the timber as only to allow for the thickness of the mould; then place a batten to 
this line, keeping the lower end of the batten well with the horizontal line of the wing-transom 
at the side; and mark on the batten, as it lies, all the other horizontal lines: then take the bat- 
ten to the sheer-plan, and place it perpendicularly to square timber 38, keeping the same end 
fitted well with the horizontal line of the wing-transom at the side, and sct up the heights of 
all the horizontal lines; then strike new horizontal lines, that is, according to the falling home 
of the timber. Now, where the horizontal lines first struck in the sheer-plan intersect the aft- 
side and foreside of the stern-timber, square them up to their corresponding new horizontal lines, 
through which spots new lines must pass in order to get the true shape to which the mould of 
the stern-timber must be made. ‘The last heights which were set up are the proper heights of 
the knuckles and horizontal lines to be marked on the mould. 

The lines last shewn in the sheer-plan, to which the mould is to be made, are supposed to be 
the straight line in the body-plan, standing fast at the wing-transom, and the head lifted up till 
it stands perpendicular; which, if lowered again to the direction of the said straight line in the 
body-plan, will appear exactly the same as the stern-timber first represented in the sheer-plan, 
which is the form of the timber required when trimmed and in its place. 

In the next place, the mould must be marked, and in such a manner that the stern-timber 
shall be trimmed both ways by this one mould; that is, to the shape as it appears in the sheer- 
plan, and likewise to the foreside and aftside thwartship appearance in the body-plan. 

Now proceed in the following manner: lay the mould in its place, to the lines it was made 
to in the sheer-plan, and mark on it the new horizontal line, in the same direction as they are 
laid down, distinguishing them by their proper names on the mould, as the lower counter, upper 
counter, &c.; then take the distances from the straight line in the body-plan to the foreside of 
the stern-timber at every horizontal line; and, in the direction of the horizontal lines, set them 
down in figures on their corresponding horizontal lines on the foreside of the mould; then pro- 
ceed, in the same manner, and set down the distances or spilings on the aftside of the mould 
as represented in Plate 3. 

Then, to mould the timber, the general method has been to lay the mould upon the piece 
and lift the lower end, till the mould, as it lies upon it, answers the same tumbling-home as the 
straight line in the body-plan; and, likewise, in the direction of the horizontal lines. The 
mould must lie horizontally, and then every spiling marked on it may be set down from the 
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mould to the timber in a perpendicular direction, which will give the exact stations of the 
knuckles, &c. and, likewise, the exact shape of the timber at the foreside and aftside, agreeably 
to the lines in the body-plan ; but, if the timber be broader than the mould (as it undoubtedly 
will be in its rough state), a straight batten must be applied on the mould, in the direction of 
the horizontal lines; far instance, the spiling down from the mould at the upper counter 1s thir- 
teen inches and a half at the foreside, and seventeen inches and a half at the aftside ; the differ- 
ence 1s four inches; therefore, lift up the batten on the foreside four inches upon a perpen- 
dicular, and close down to the mould at the aftside, and then the spiling will be seventeen 
inches and a half, parallcl to the batten upon a perpendicular, let the rough timber be as broad 
as it may. ) 

This method of lifting up the lower end of the timber, in order to mould it, is not only 
attended with much trouble, but also with danger, before it can be gotten into its proper posi 
tion. We would not, therefore, recommend it for practice, as the timber can be moulded 
equally as true and exact withgut it, in the following manner: let the timber lie flat, or in any 
situation, Jay the mould upon it, and just try the spilings in a rough manner, in order to get 
the mould nearly in its right position; the spilings cannot yet be set off to a nicety, because 
tliey must not now be set off perpendicularly, for the timber lying flat, and the horizontal lines 
in the body-plan not being square from it, it consequently follows that, if the spilings were set 
off perpendicularly, the stations of the knuckles, &c. would be too low; the timber would thus 
have too much wood taken away, and the shape of it would be quite altered: therefore, as the 
spilings are not to be set off perpendicularly, we must find in what direction they are to be set 
otf: apply the stock of a bevel (the broader the stock is the better) to the straight line in the 
body-plan, and fix the tongue to the horizontal lines, which, if the stock is placed upwards as 
in Plate 3, at top breadth, the bevelling will be an under bevelling ; now, to apply the bevel upon 
the mould, it must be reversed, but placing its stock upwards as taken, will give the direction 
in which every spiling is to be set off at the fore and after sides of the timber; and this will 
give the stations of the knuckles, &c. and the shape of the timber as true as when the great 
trouble is taken to lift the lower end of the timber up, in order to get its right position. 

In the foregoing method of making the mould, and also of applying it in moulding the piece 
afterwards, much nicety and pains are required in plumbing down the sides and setting off the 
spilings; and, in the second method, by the bevel, the tongue sideways must be kept exactly 
square from the mould, though in this respect a bracket may be made to this bevelling, the 
bottom of which might lie flat on the mould, and the side which gives the direction of the hori- 
zontal lincs by that means kept square from the mould; and observe, in every position, that 
the mould must be supported straight and out of winding: it is very evident, therefore, that, 
without much care, the stern-timber will not be exactly moulded. : 

The most correct method of making the mould, and the easiest in application when moulding 
the piece, is, to have a mould made as first described; and, instead of having the spilings 
marked on the mould, to have brackets of thin deal made agreeably to the spilings (deducting 
the thickness of the mould) at each horizontal line, having their ends at the fore and after sides 
cut off exactly square from the mould. Then fasten those brackets to the underside of the 
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mould, keeping the middle of their thickness exactly well with their respective horizontal lines, 
and their sides in the same direction from the mould as the horizontal lines are from the straight 
line in the body plan. Or, in other words, to the inclination which the straight line has from a 
horizontal plane in representing the tumbling home of the stern-timbers. 

To be as exact as possible, let the half-thickness of the brackets be gauged down to their ends, 
and the sides chamfered away, which will direct upon the timber, when trimmed, the exact sta- 
tions of the knuckles, and, also, of the horizontal lines. By the former methods, the foreside, 
as well as the aftside, of the stern-timber, was required to be laid down in the body plan; 
but, by this method, the aftside only will suffice ; for the brackets may be made from the halt 
breadth plan thus: Take the distance from the straight line in the body plan to the aftside of the 
stem timber, in the direction of the horizontal lines, say at lower counter, and set it off from its 
respective half-breadth line up the perpendicular line ticked down at its aftside ; thence draw a 
horizontal line, to touch the line squared down at the foreside upon the same half-breadth line, 
and we shall have the bracket as then represented, which will be found to agree with the bracket 
represented at its corresponding line in the sheer-plan, as formed from the spilings on the mould. 
(Observe, that the thickness of the mould must be taken from the bracket, as the line whence the 
spilings are taken in the body plan represents the upper side of the mould.) Proceed in the same 
way with horizontal line 4, and you will find it to agree with its corresponding bracket in the 
sheer-plan and so with the others, as more will only confuse the draught. This mould may be ap- 
plied m any direction in moulding the timber, kceping its upper side straight and out of winding. 
Then examine where the piece in its rough state deviates most from the brackets on the mould, 
and make that a general spiling to be applied from the under sides of the brackets. 

Wherever this spiling must be applied on the outside of the brackets, owing to the inequality of 
the piece, let a straight edged batten, of sufficient length, be fitted well to the under side of the 
bracket, from which set down the spiling required wherever it may touch the piece. Then, by 
boring holes, with a small gimblet, full as much below the brackcts as the general spiling, and 
keeping the gimblet exactly in the direction of the gauge line at the ends of the brackets, you 
will preserve the cxact moulding after the rough wood is sawn off, and the true place of the mould 
readily formed. 

Now, to take the bevellings of the aftside of the stern-timber, the round aft of the stern, at the 
counters, wing-transom, and toptimber line, must be thus laid off in the half-breadth plan. Take 
the distance betwecn the ticked lines representing the stern at the side and middle line, on a 
squarc, in the sheer-draught, and set that distance off upon the middle line of the half-breadth 
plan abaft its corresponding perpendicular as squared down from the counters, &c. at the side ; 
sweeping curves that shall intersect the half-breadth of the stern at the perpendicular and spot 
set off abaft it at the middle line of the half-breadth plan; then fix the tongue of a bevel to the 
different round aft lines and the stock parallel to the middle line as at the upper counter half- 
breadth plan (Plate 3), which will give the bevelling at each respective place to be applied square 
from the mould. 

Or the bevellings may be taken and applied square upon the outside of the timber, when 
properly trimmed, by running a half-breadth section square from the rake of the stern-timber 
thus, strike a line square from the rake of the stern-timber to intersect the knuckle of the 
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upper counter in the sheer-plan ; and, where the square timbers 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, 
intersect this squared line, in the sheer-plan, square out lines and transfer their heights to 
their corresponding square timbers in the after body plan, then take off the half-breadths at 
those heights in the body plan, square from the middle line, and set them eff upon their cor- 
responding timbers, last squared out from the middle line of the section in the sheer plan; a 
curve being drawn to pass through these spots will give a half-breadth section square from the 
aft-side of the stern-timber at the upper counter. Then square down the touch of the upper 
counter and sweep its round aft upon a square as before; then fix the tongue of a bevel to the 
round-aft line and the stock to the half-breadth line of the section as in the sheer-plan Plate 3, 
and that will be the bevelling to be applied upon the outside, square from the timber when 
trimmed. Set off the half-breadth of the stern at the topside line, on the round aft-line, square 
from the middle line of the section in the sheer-plan ; and the difference of the round aft at the 
topside, and at uppercounter in the siding of the timber, will shew how much the aft-side of the 
timber will require to wind: or, another section may be run at the topside, as before, and the 
bevelling taken : then the aft-side, at the upper counter, being bevelled between the knuckles of 
the lower and upper counters, may be trimmed out of winding to that bevelling, and the lower 
counter to wind gradually thence to the wing-transom. To take the bevellings, to give the round 
up of the knuckles, fix the stock of the bevel against the Iie representing the aftside of the 
stern-timbers in the body plan, and the tongue to the round up lines as at the upper counter 
Plate 3, and so apply them against the aftside of the timber where the outside is trimmed. 

The bevelling to cut off the heel is taken from the body plan thus: fix the stock of the bevel 
to the straight line in the body plan, and the tongue to the round up of the wing-transom as in 
the body-plan, Plate 3. Then, to apply this bevelling, observe that the heel of the mould is made 
to where the straight line and round-down of the wing-transom intersect, so that, when the mould 
lies in its proper place, upon the piece, this bevelling is applied over the heel as taken, and when 
the heel is cut off thereto, a thin mould made to the heel of the timber, as shewn in the half-breadth 
plan, Plate 3, and so applied upon the heel of the timber, the heel may be trimmed to fay against 
the fashion piece and aftside of the wing-transom. 

To prove the bevellings, as directed to be taken for the aftside of the timber, take the bevel- 
Jing, as represented, from the horizontal line in the half-breadth at the upper counter, and 
place the stock well with the horizontal line, and the tongue against the aftside of the bracket 
at the upper counter, as in the sheer-plan Plate 3, and you have the bevelling of the aftside of 
the timber at that place as shewn by the solid section. Now, it is evident, from the plate, that 
the bevel applied this way from the mould will touch the mould before it touches the outside 
edge of the timber ; consequently, that mark or spiling must be applied parallel from the tongue 
of the bevel. Again, take off the bracket, as ticked at the upper counter, in the half-breadth 
plan, which is laid off from the half-breadth section run square from the aftside of the timber in 
the sheer-plan, and there represented by the short ticked line; by setting off this bracket above 
its corresponding horizontal line at the stern-timber in the sheer-plan, we shall have the short 
ticked line there shewn, which gives the side of the timber (supposing that the bracket stood 
square); then take the bevel, shewn at the half-breadth of the section in the sheer-plan, and lay 
the stock well with the ticked line of the bracket at the upper counter in the sheer-plan, with the 
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tongue to touch the after edge of the bracket ; that bevelling will agree with the aftside of the 
solid section, as set off before, and so on with the bevellings at the other places. The foreside of 
the timber may be sawed to follow the bevellings of the aftside, or to look athwartships when in its 
place. 

As some persons may wish to be acquainted with quicker methods of trimming the outside of 
this timber, (although the artist cannot be too nice, especially when a plan of the stern is given 
and the heights of the knuckles, &c. must be exactly conformable thereto,) let a mould be made 
to the sheer-plan, as before described, and mark upon it the horizontal lines 3, lower and upper 
counter 4, topbreadth, topside, and after proof timber at the heel, which is all we shall want on it 
for this purpose ; then make a toptimber mould to the after proof timber, by continuing it up- 
wards to the top of the side in the body plan, by taking its intersections at the horizontal half- 
breadth lines square from the middle line of the half-breadth plan, and setting them off upon its 
corresponding horizontal lines. From the middle line in the body plan to the curve passing 
through these spots let a mould be made, similar to that at the left hand of the after body in 
Plate 3. The lower end of the toptimber mould will fay from the heel of the stern-timber as 
high as horizontal line 2, made as in the plate. For that purpose, mark on the toptimber 
mould, the upper side of the wing-transom at the line of the aftside, then mark horizontal line 
3, upper and lower counter 4, topbreadth, and topside. Then provide a thin board, about nine 
inches broad, whose straight edge may be laid to the horizontal half-breadth line at the topbreadth, 
and a sirmark marked on it, at the aftside of the stern-timber and intersection of the after proof 
timber, as it lies in its place, in the half-breadth plan ; and, upon it mark the different windings 
of the half-breadth lines at upper and lower counter and horizontal line 3, as represented in the 
plate under the half-breadth plan, by placing the edge of the board to the half-breadth at top- 
timber line, and then marking the different half-breadths thereon. Now, to mould the timber, 
Jay the mould made to the stern-timber in the sheer-plan upon the piece, so as to sce that it will 
mould; then cut off the heel to the lower end of the mould and heel bevelling as before described. 
Next trim the heel of the piece to the toptimber mould, as high up as it will fay, keeping the 
mould at the toptimber line its distance from the aftside of the timber. Trim a spot through, in 
the direction of the winding board, at the toptimber line, the sirmark on the heel of the top- 
timber mould and the angle at the aftside of the heel of the stern-timber must at the same 
time be kept exactly together ; then, with a long straight edged batten, laid well at the different 
heights, as marked on the stern and top timber moulds, and fixed out of winding with its cor- 
responding line marked on the winding board, spile down spots on each side of the timber parallel 
with the said batten ; the rough wood may then be sawn or trimmed straight througtf to lines got 
in upon the timbers to those spots, and the inside part of the timber may be got in to the thick- 
nesses corresponding, or moulding of the after frames. Then, when sawn, the timber may be 
moulded, the knuckles of the counters teached down fair, and the aftside bevelled as before directed. 

Now, in order TO LAY DOWN THE STERN, &c. and make the moulds for that part of the ship, it 
will be necessary to lay down the stern to its rake, and round-aft ; but, before that can be done, 
the stern must be laid down to its horizontal appearance as follows. 

The line C D Fig. 1 in Plate 7, is an horizontal line at the upper edge of the wing-transom, 
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at the middle line, and may represent the upper edge of the rabbet of the keel, or line A B in the 
mould-loft, at some clear place; for we are not to suppose any mould-loft broad ecnougle to admit 
the stern to be laid down in its proper situation. 

Lay off the midship and side stern-timbers, from the sheer-draught, and the quarter view as far 
forward as square timber 36, from a horizontal line drawn in the sheer-draught at the height of 
the wing-transom at the middlc line. Continue aft, asin Plate 7, Fig. 1, a horizontal line from 
the height of the knuckles of the upper and lower counters, at the side timber in the quarter or 
sheer-plan, and set off the half-breadths of the stern-timber on each side of the middle line iu 
the plan of the stern upon its respective heights from its aftside appearance in Plate 3; then sct 
off the scantling of the timber and describe the inside of the stern-timber. 

The stern-timbers being shewn in the horizontal plan of the stern, take the heights from the 
line C D in Plate 7, in the sheer-plan, to the knuckle of the lower and upper counters at the mid- 
ship timber, and set them up the middle line above the Ime C D in the horizontal plan of the 
stern. Then sweep curves to intersect the height at the middle line; and, at the half-breadth 
of the timber on the horizontal lines ; and they will represent the knuckles of all the counter 
timbers in the horizontal plan of the stern. 

Proceed now to lay down the upper and lower counter rails, in the plan of the stern, thus: at 
the knuckle of the upper and lower counter of the midship timber, in the sheer-plan, square aft 
a line from its respective counter as a, b; then, from the knuckle on the square hne set off the 
thickness of the counter plank, and take that height at its respective counter on a perpendi- 
cular from the line C D; then transfer them up the middle line, from the lime C D in the hori- 
zontal plan of the stern; and, above those heights, set up the moulding or depth of the rails and 
sweep curves to intersect tlose spots, parallel to the ticked curve, or knuckles of the timbers 
sweeping them far enough beyond the timbers for the outside of the gallery. 

Then take the height of the underside of the quarter deck at the midship stern-timber in the 
sheer-plan, above the line C D on a perpendicular, and set it up the middle line above the 
line C D in the horizontal plan of the stern; next take that height from the upperside of the upper 
counter rail, and sect it off above the upper side of the uppcr counter rail at, and in the direction 
of, the side stern-timbers, in the horizontal plan of the stern ; now sweep a curve which shall inter- 
sect those spots, and this will give an agreeable round-up to the quarter deck transom. (The 
after beams of the quarter deck must be gradually sprung to answer thercto.) Sweep another 
curve, parallel to the quarter deck, to represent the under side of the transom ; and another at 
least one inch and a quarter below it, to allow for the joiner’s roofing, and that may be the upper 
part of the fights. 

Set off, withinside the stern-timbers in the horizontal plan of the stern, the thickness of the 
quarter deck clamps and projection of the cornice under the beams in the cabin, and that shall be 
the side of the lights next the side. Then determine on the breadth of the munions, which 
may be about sixteen inches, upon the upper counter rail, and divide them across the stern so as 
to make six equal lights between the side stern-timbers. Next, continue upwards the middle 
line in the plan of the stern, and the side stern-timbers above the upper counter rail till each 
unite in one centye at the middle line, and call it the center of the stern ; then fix a line, or batten, 
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to that centre, and strike down all the sides of the munions as set off upon the upper side of the 
upper counter rail. On each side of the munions about one inch and a quarter will now repre- 
sent the width of the sashes in the clear. 

In order to have a well proportioned depth to the sashes, take the width in the clear at bot- 
tom, and set it up the side, and take the hypothenuse or distance from the width set up to the 
width at the bottom on the opposite side, and set it off up the rake of the stcrn-timber, in the 
sheer-plan, which gives the depth of the lights in the clear: then take that height upon a perpen- 
dicular from the line C D and set it off above the line C D in the plan of the stern, and sweep a 
parallel curve to the under side of the quarter deck transom. 

Now, it is very evident, that, owing to the tumble home of the side stern-timbers, the munions 
and appearance of the sashes in the clear will be narrower at the upper part than at the bottom, 
but the outsides of the seshes must be of a parallel breadth or they cannot slide; therefore the 
side stiles will not be parallel, but broadest at top, which is hidden by the munions when the 
sashes are in their places. 

It may, however, be observed that, in sterns of frigates, or when the sashes slide upwards, rab- 
bets must be taken out of the aftsides of the counter timbers to make room for the pully pieces 
and puilies. Springs would wound the timbers less, but cannot be recommended because so 
liable to be out of order. 

Set off the mock light in the aft part of the quarter gallery, of the same size as the other 
lights ; and, at about half the breadth of the munions from the mock light, fix the inside of the 
quarter piece ; then set off the breadth of the quarter piece at the heel, the outside of which de- 
termines the outer ends of the upper counter fail in the plan of the stern: next represent the 
chamfer necessary for the mouldings on the outer ends of the rails; and, within that, at the 
under edge, set off the thickness of the birthing of the quarters, which will give the knuckles of 
the quarter timbers at the outside of the gallery ; then strike a straight line, from the knuckle 
under the upper counter rail to the outside stuff at the wing-transom, and that will give the 
kruckle at the outside of the quarter at the lower counter rail and rail also, as shewn in the plan 
of the stern. 

Having represented the lower and upper counter rails in the horizontal plan of the stern, let 
them likewise be represented in the sheer-plan as follows: drop perpendiculars from the knuckles 
of the upper and lower counter of the midship stern-timber, in the sheer-plan, as cd, to intersect 
the horizontal lines at the knuckles of the side stern-timber ; likewise drop perpendiculars from 
the knuckles of the side stern-timber in the horizontal plan of the stern, ase e, ff, and take the 
distances in the sheer-plan from the knuckles of the side stern-timber to the intersection of the 
perpendiculars c, d, at the horizontal Kne a m, set them off from their respective knuckles at the 
side stern-timber, in the horizontal plan of the stern, down their respective perpendiculars e e, ff, 
then sweep the curves that shall intersect the spots at the side and horizontal line, at the middle 
line, and they will shew what the stern rounds forward on a horizontal view, and the horizontal 
lines at the upper and lower counters will be found to answer to the perpendiculars c, d, which 
drop from the knuckles of the midship timber in the sheer-plan. Take the heights from the line 
C D in the horizontal plan of the stern, to the knuckles at each counter, at the outside of the 
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gallery on a perpendicular, and set them off from the line CD in the sheer-plan, striking there an 
horizontal line under their respective knuckles, as g,h; then, from the horizontal lines on the ho- 
rizontal plan of the stern, drop perpendiculars to intersect the knuckles of the timbers at the out- 
side of the gallery down to the horizontal round-forward curves, as i, i, kk; and take the dis- 
tance from the horizontal lines to the horizontal round-forward curve on the perpendiculars i, k, 
im the horizontal plan of the stern, and set it forward from the perpendicular c, or d, at their re- 
spective knuckles on the horizontal line g or h; which gives the exact knuckles at the outside 
of the gallery timbers in the sheer-plan. Then strike a straight line, to intersect the upper and 
lower counter knuckles of the midship and side timbers, to the spots set off for the knuckle 
outside of the gallery, in the sheer-plan ; and, from the upper to the lower counter knuckle at the 
outside of the gallery make acurve to the hollow designed for the upper counter ; and, a parallel 
curve outside of that, to the thickness of the birthing. Now take the heights of the ends of 
each counter rail upon a perpendicular from the line C D in the horizontal plan of the stern, and 
set them off in the sheer-plan at the knuckles, outside of the galleries, and continue them for- 
ward by straight lines agreeably to the sheer of the ship; which will be the exact heights at 
which the lower and upper counter rails should appear on the ship. 

Before the middle stool can be determined upon, in the sheer-plan, the true situation of the 
foot-space rail must be described. Let the line A B represent the middle line of the half- 
‘breadth plan, and take, from Plate 3, the half-breadth of the quarter deck as far forward as square 
timber 36, setting it off from the middle line as in Tig. 1, of Plate7. Then drop a perpendicu- 
lar from the intersection of the side line of the quarter deck with the side timber, down to the 
line AB, and square down a spot upon the line A B from where the under side of the quarter 
deck, at the middle line, shall intersect the midship stern-timber; then, from. the middle line A B 
sweep an arch that shall intersect the spot last squared down on the middle line and half-breadth 
of the quarter deck at the side, which curve may be continued to the outside of the galleries. Set 
off the scantling of the side stern-timber at the quarter deck, within the half-breadth line, and 
continue it eleven inches abaft the curve last swept, for the convenicnce of the upper gal- 
lery, and four inches abaft that to allow for the balusters which will be the aftside of the quarter 
deck ai the side, and thence must be continued out, and parallel to the curve last swept. 
Then, from the plan of the stern, take the half-breadth or outside of the middle stool and set it 
off square from the line A Bupon the aftside line of the quarter deck, which will determine the 
outside and aftside of the middle stool in the half-breadth plan. 

Draw a curve in the half-breadth plan that shall be the boundary line for the after ends of the 
quarter deck, and to shew the round-up of the ends of the quarter deck in the sheer-plan. 
Agreeably to that curve, strike the lines marked 1, 2, 3, &c. parallel to the middle line A B in 
the half-breadth plan ; and, where they intersect the boundary line, square them up to the under 
side of the quarter deck at the middle line in the sheer-plan. Then drop the perpendicular E F, 
abaft the balcony, at pleasure ; continue aft to this perpendicular, a line, parallel to the middle 
line A B, where the aftside of the quarter deck intersects the half-breadth at the outside. 
This line is 7. Now take the round up of the quarter deck, upon a perpendicular at the side- 
timber, in the sheer-plan, and set it off from the perpendicular E F upon the line 7; and, from 
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the middle line A B sweep an arch to intersect the perpendicular E F at the middle line A B. 
The spot on line 7 and that curve is the round up of the quarter deck upon a perpendicular ; 
and where the horizontal lines 1, 2, 3, &c. intersect the perpendicular E F, take the distance to 
the curve or round up of the quarter deck, and set them off below the under side of the quar- 
ter deck at the middle line on their respective perpendicular lines; a serpentine line passing 
through those spots will represent the round-up of the ends of the quarter deck im the sheer- 
plan; then, another line, parallel to this, about one inch and a quarter below it, represents the 
under side of the foot-space rail. Now, where the ticked line or under side of the quarter deck 
intersects the outside of the middle stool as at line 10, strike a line parallel to the lower rim- 
rail, as the ticked line, and that line will be the under side of the middle stool in the sheer-plane 
Again, strike lines parallel to the last where the upper and under side of the foot-space rail inter- 
sects at the outside also, and the rail will be shewn in the sheer-plan, The foot-space rail may now 
be shewn in the horizontal plan of the stern, thus; take off the horizontal lines 1, 2, 3, &c. from the 
middle line in the half-breadth plan, and set them off from the middle line in the horizontal plan 
of the stern, striking perpendiculars at each spot, and marking them with the corresponding 
numbers of J, 2, 3, &c. then take the heights of the under side of the quarter deck at each per- 
pendicular in the sheer-plan, above thc line C D, and set them up upon their corresponding 
perpendiculars above the line C D in the horizontal plan of the stern; a curve drawn through 
these spots will form the ticked line, or under side of the quarter deck, at the balcony in the ho- 
rizontal plan of the stern: and, a parallel line, three inches above it, will shew the thickness of 
the quarter deck. The foot-space rail will next be represented by two lines; one parallel to, 
and an inch and a quarter below, the under side of the deck, and another above that to the 
depth of the rail, and thence transferred to the shecr-plan. 

The breast rail may be next laid off, in a similar manner, as its alteration is only in conse- 
quence of the tumble home of the side stern-timber ; to point out the difference, strike lines 
from the centre of the stern to intersect each perpendicular on the larboard side, at the under 
side of the quarter deck, continuing them thence as high as you intend the upper side of the 
breast-rail to be above the quarter deck in the horizontal plan of the stern ; which height must 
be set up at the middle line and upon the lines 1,2, 3, &c. agreeably to their rake or tumbling 
home, as then the balusters will be all of one length. A curve line passing through the several 
heights forms the upper side of the breast-rail; and, another curve line, parallel to it, at the 
depth of the rail on the under side. Then, where the perpendiculars 1, 2, 3, &c. in the sheer-plan 
intersect the round-up of the under side of the quarter deck, strike lines parallel to the side stern- 
timber as there ticked; then take the several heights of the upper and under sides of the breast- 
rail, perpendicularly above the line C.D, in the horizontal plan of the stern, at the divisions 
marked 1, 2, 3, &c. on the larboard side, and sct them off, in the same manncr, above the line 
CD upon their respective divisions in the sheer-plan. Serpentine lines drawn through those 
spcts will form the breast-rail in the sheer-plan. Now square down to the half-breadth plan, per- 
pendiculars from the intersections of the several divisions 1, 2, 3, &c. at the upper side of the 
vreast-rail in the sheer-plan, and take the half-breadth of the divisions 1, 2, 3, &c. in the hori- 
zontal plan of the stern where they intersect the upper side of the breast-rail, setting them off 
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from the middle line in the half-breadth plan, upon their corresponding divisions squared down. 
A curve line passing through the several half-breadths is the line to which the mould is to be made 
for moulding the breast-rail ; and a mould made to the curved line next afore it, is the mould by 
which the ends of the quarter deck may be cut off. Now it must be observed, that, whatever 
substance is required abaft the balusters, for the projection of the mouldings, must be allowed for 
abaft these moulds, as they were laid down well to the aftside of the balusters, upon the moulds 
must be marked the middle line and the half-breadth line also, or the division line 7. 

Let the contour, or outside figure, of the stern, above the counter rails, be next represented’ 
upon the floor in the plan of the stern from the sheer-draught. Or, determine on the round- 
house transom, in the same manner as that of the quarter deck; and, above the upperside of the 
transom, set up about four feet, at the middle line, for the upperside of the taffarel : then take 
the height of the upperside of the plank-sheer, in the sheer-plan, at the side-timber, and set it off 
above the lineC D at the side-timbers, in the plan of the stern. Determine on the breadth of the 
upper stool, by continuing upwards the birthing of the upper gallery; then, from the middle 
line to the heels of the quarter pieces form curves, agreeably to fancy, to the heights set off, and 
breadths of the upper stool and rails below it, and the out boundary of the stern will be repre- 
sented in the horizontal plan of the stern. 

Proceed to lay off the taffarel and quarter pieces in the sheer-plan thus: square up the per- 
pendiculars 1, 2, 3, &c. on the larboard side, in the horizontal plan of the stern, to intersect the 
boundary line of the taffarel and quarter pieces; then transfer the height of each intersection, 
and strike horizontal lines across the stern-timbers in the sheer-plan, and number them also, as may 
be seen in Plate 7. Strike the line |, parallel to, and eleven inches abaft, the side stern-timber 
from the quarter deck, to the top of the side in the sheer-plan ; which is the aftside of the side 
stern-timber. Then, to represent the aftside of the midship stern-timber, square down on the 
larboard side of the half-breadth of the stern, at the quarter deck, and at the topside, to the 
ticked horizontal line at the upper counter marked n, o, in the horizontal plan of the stern. Next 
take the round forward at n, and set. it off abaft the line | or aftside of the side stern-timber, at 
the top of the side, in the sheer-plan; do the same also at o, and set. it off likewise at the 
quarter deck ; then strike the line m in the shecr-plan, which. is the aftside of the midship stern- 
timber. Now take the round forward, at the several perpendiculars, from the horizontal line at 
the upper counter in the horizontal plan of the stern; and set them forward from the line m, 
i the sheer-plan, on their corresponding horizontal lines. Then pin a batten to those spots, 
which produces the curve line p, the upper part of which represents the foreside of the taffarel 
and the ticked part of the aftside of the stern-timbers, supposing them continued to the outside 
of the quarter piece. The line m represents the foreside‘of the taffarel at the middle line, and 
the line r, which is the thickness of the taffarel parallel abaft m, is the aftside of the taffarel at 
the middle line. A line from the upperside of the taffarel, continued down to the heel of the 
quarter piece, the thickness of the taffarel parallel to, and abaft, the aftside of the timbers, or 
line p, is the aftside of the quarter piecc; and, the siding of the quarter piece set forward and 
parallel to the aftside, represents the foreside of the quarter piece also in the sheer-plan. 

The quarter galleries may next be laid off, and the rim and stool moulds made thus. Transfer 
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the height of the upperside of the lower rim from the sheer-plan (Plate 7.) to the body plan, 
(Plate 3.) then take the half-breadths as far forward as square timber 36, and set them off from 
the line A B in the half-breadth plan upon thcir respective timbers, as in Fig. 1, Plate 7, and 
produce the half-breadth line and thickness of the plank without it. Then square down the 
knuckles of the upper counter from the sheer-plan, and sweep the ticked curve as the foreside of 
the upper counter rail in the half breadth plan. Next sweep another curve, of the thickness of 
the upper counter rail, parallel to and abaft the ticked curve, and the upper counter rail will be 
shewn in the half-breadth plan. Square down the line s, s, from the touch of the upperside of 
the lower rim in the sheer-plan, and take the half-breadth of the upperside of the upper counter 
rail to the outside in the horizontal plan of the stern, and set it off from the line A B in the 
half-breadth plan upon the line last squared down. Thence form the curve line t, or outside of 
the lower rim, upon which set off the stations of the lights, making them all alike and the munions 
between. Next square them up to the upperside of the lower rim in the sheer-plan ; and, 
from the spots squared up, strike lines, parallel to the side stern-timber, to the underside of the 
middle stool. ‘The aft-part of the middle stool is already Jaid off in the plan of the quarter deck, 
and the form of the outside may be determined on by the same mould as the lower rim, keeping 
the fore end well, and allowing the additional length required by the winding of the topside, &c. 
Then, to prove that the outer edge of the rim and stool are out of winding, square down the 
sides of the munions from the under side of the middle stool in the sheer-plan to the outside of the 
middle stool in the half-breadth plan; and, at the aftsides of the munions, marked u, take the 
half-breadths, and set them off square from the middle line in the plan of the stern upon the 
underside of the middle stool and upperside of the upper counter rail. Then strike the ines 
and you will find them all to be parallel, or out of winding. We are, of course, sure that the 
munions of the quarter lights may all be fixed up out of winding. The upper gallery rim and 
stools may be laid off in the same manner, and the moulds also made ; observing to rake the mu- 
nions of the upper lights agreeably to those below, which may be set off as follow. Determine 
oi the forepart of the upper gallery, and continue it upwards as the ticked line in the sheer-plan ; 
then, with a batten, fitted as square as possible with the lower munions and one cnd to the line 
at w, at the upper side of the lower rim, take off all the sides of the munions. Next, fitting the 
same end of the batten well to the foreside of the quarter piece, at the upperside of the breast- 
rail, move the other end of the batten upwards, until the foremost spot intersects the ticked line 
at the forepart of the upper gallery ; and, in that direction, set off all the sides of the munions 
from the spots on the batten as shewn on the diagonal ticked line ; then striking lines through 
those spots, parallel to the rake of the lower munions, the lights will be represented in the upper 
gallery. , 

The upper and lower finishings may be found at pleasure, making them as light as possible, 
to please the eye, and containing sufficient room in the upper finishipg to hold a cistern. 

Stern on the Raxe. The horizontal plan of the stern being laid off, proceed to lay off the 
stern upon the rake ; or, at least, the taffrail and quarter-pieces. For, were moulds made to 
chem, as already laid off, it is easy to conceive that they would be too low and too narrow, when 
fixed upon the stern, to its round-aft and rake; which must be the case upon the ship. On the 
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starboard side, in the horizontal plan of the stern, strike up lines in the middle of each munion ; 
one in the middle of the side stern-timber, at the necking between the taffrail and quarter-piece 
as timber 4, one up the inside of the quarter-piece, and one between, to teach upwards to the 
centre of the stern as marked, beginning with the middle line, timbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and out- 
side of the quarter-piece. 

Let. the line A B, under the horizontal plan of the stern, represent the horizontal line at the 
knuckles of the side timbers at the upper counter; then, on the left hand of the line AB, as at 
Fig. 1, strike a line to the rake of the midship and side stern-timber (as it will be clearer on so 
small a scale, and not confuse the sheer-plan). Then, from the horizontal line at the upper 
counter, in the horizontal plan of the stern, take the heights square from the said line to where 
the timbers 1, 2, 3, &c. intersect the ticked curve line (or knuckles of the said timbers), and set 
them up square from the line AB in Fig. 1. Strike the horizontal lines at each height, as ticked 
and marked 1, 2, 3, &c. In the same manner take the heights to where the said timbers inter- 
sect the upperside of the taffarel and outside of the quarter-pieces, and set them off above the 
line A B in Fig. 1, striking horizontal lines as ticked and numbered in the plate. 

Now the round-up and round-aft of the counter rails, on a square, being required to make the 
moulds to, and also applicable to our present purpose, proceed to lay off the upper counter rail 
to the round-aft on a square, which governs all the stern above, and its round-up likewise serves 
for the basis of the upper part of the stern. 

Strike the line x, square from the rake of the midship stern-timber, to intersect at the knuckle 
of the side timber at the second counter in Fig. 1, as at c, and down to the square line x. 
Strike the midship stern-timbcr, and the distance between the midship and side stern-timbers, 
taken upon the line x, Fig. 1, will be the round-aft of the stern upon a square at the second 
counter. But, farther, strike the line GH under the horizontal plan of the stern, and square 
down upon it the half-breadth of the stern at the knuckles of the second counter marked e, e, 
and outside i, 1, and outside of the rail from the horizontal plan of the stern. Then, from the 
line G H set off at e, e, the round-aft of the stern as taken on the square line x, in Fig. 1], and 
sweep from the middle line the curve marked the round-aft of the upper counter on a square. 
Y'rom this round-aft proceed to get the rake of the timbers 2, 3, 4, &c. in the sheer, or Fig. 1; 
thus, where the timbers 1, 2, 3, &c. intersect the ticked curve, or knuckles of the upper counter, 
in the horizontal plan of the stern, square them down to the round-aft on a square at G H, and 
number them ; then take the round-aft of each timber, square from the line G H, and set them 
off square from the midship-timber so as to intersect their corresponding horizontal lines in Fig. 1. 
Then, where the timbers 1, 2, 3, &c. in the horizontal plan of the stern, intersect the upper- 
side of the taffarel and quarter-pieces, square them down to the round-aft of the stern upon a 
square at GH. Then take their round-aft as before, and set them off square from the midship- 
timber to intersect their corresponding horizontal lines in Fig.1; then, from those spots strike 
lines down to the spots set off at the second counter, and the rake of the intermediate timbers 
2, 3, 4, &c. will be represented in their thwartship appearance. 

Pin a batten round the curve at GH, marked round-aft of the stern upon a square; and 
mark upon the batten the stations of the timbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the spots i, ig as squared down 
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from the knuckles at the upper counter, and outside of the quarter-piece or stern: then lay the 
batten straight along the line AB, keeping the middle line or timbers well with the middle linc 
in the raking-plan of the stern; and mark off the stations of the several timbers outside of the 
stern, &c. and number them as before. 

Although, by the small scale upon which our plans are constructed, the difference is not very 
visible, yet upon the floor there would be much alteration from the same stations as laid off in 
the horizontal plan of the stern. 

Now, as the square line x, Fig.1, and the line AB in the raking-plan of the stern, may both 
be supposed as one base, take the height of the knuckle of the upper counter at, the midship- 
timber square from the line x, Fig. 1, and set it up the middle line above the line AB in the 
raking-plan of the stern, and sweep the ticked curve which represents the knuckles of the time 
bers as taken upon a square at the upper counter. Draw the section of the upper counter-rail 
as represented at the midship-timbcr Fig. ], and there take the height of the upperside of the 
said rail, square above the line x, and sct it up the middle linc, above the line AB, in the raking- 
plan of the stern. From that spot sweep a curve, parallcl to the ticked curve (or knuckles of 
the timbers), which is the curve that the upper counter-rail mould should be made to. The un- 
derside of the rail may be shewn by taking the depth of the rail upon the rake as in Fig. 1, and 
set off below the upperside at the middle line in the raking-plan of the stern; then sweep another 
curve to that depth and parallel to the knuckles, and the upper counter-rail may be said to be 
laid off in the raking-plan of the stern. 

Square up the stations of the timbers 1, 2, 3, &c. from the line AB in the raking-plan of the 
stern (as before taken from the round-aft of the stern upon a square) to the ticked curve or 
knuckles of the timbers at the upper counter: then take the height of the upper part of the 
stern, square from the line x at timber 4, Fig. 1, set it up the middle line above the line AB 
in the raking-plan of the stern, and strike a horizontal line. Then square down the intersection 
of timber 4 with the upperside of the taffarel in the horizontal plan of the stern, to the line 
G ‘I as marked 4 only; then take its breadth upon the round-aft curve line, and set it off from 
the middle line upon the horizontal line last struck in the raking-plan of the stern, and continue 
upwards timber 4, on each side, as set off in the raking-plan.of the stern, till they intersect at 
the middle line, which gives the centre by which the intermediate imaginary timbers may be 
graduated and struck upwards to the upperside of the taflarel, from their divisions on the ticked 
curve at the knuckles of the upper counter. 

Now take the heights square from the line x, in Fig. 1, up each timber, to its corresponding 
horizontal line for the upper part of the taffarel and quarter-pieces, and set them up square from 
the line AB in the raking-plan of the stern, to intersect their corresponding timbers. Then, 
where the circular or upper part of the quarter-piece breaks in with the straight part of the side, 
make a spot as y, y, in the horizontal plan of the stern. ‘Then square down the said spots to 
the round-aft of the stern upon a square, to be marked y, y, also. Next take the distance from 
the middle line to the spots y, y, upon the curve of the said round-aft, and set it off from the 
iaiddle line upon the line AB in the raking-plan of the stern. Now strike up the perpendicu- 


lars y,.y, as ticked. | | 
Take the heights of the spots y, y, perpendicularly above the horizontal line at the upper 
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counter in the horizontal plan of the stern, and set them up square from the line AB, Fig. 1; 
then strike the horizontal lines y, y, and take the distance from the round-aft line to the 
line G H at y, y, setting it off square from the midship-timber in Fig. 1. on the corresponding 
horizontal lines y, y, making spots; then take the heights square from the line x, as in Fig. 1, 
to the spots y, y, last set off, and set them up their corresponding perpendiculars above the line 
AB in the raking-plan of the stern. The spot for the outside of the quarter-piece, or stern, at 
the upper counter-rail, is its outer end already described. Now pin a batten round to the spots 
set off in the raking-plan of the stern, and the true form of the upperside of the taffarel and 
outside of the quarter-pieces, will be given, agreeably to the rake and round-aft of the stern. 

Then take the heights square from the line x, as in Fig. 1, up the several timbers, to the spots 
set off for the undcrside of the taffarel and quarter-pieces, and at y, and set them up square 
from the line AB to intersect their respective timbers in the raking-plan of the stern, which 
gives the spots for the underside of the taffarel and quarter-pieces ; then take off the distance on 
each side of timber 4 what the square is betwecn the necking of the cove of the taffarel and 
quarter-pieces, in the horizontal plan of the stern, and set it off at its respective place on each 
side timber 4 in the raking-plan of the stern. A batten pinned round to those spots gives like- 
wise the underside of the taffarel and inside of the quarter-pieces, to which the moulds must be 
made. The inside of the quarter-piece mould being cut off to the tumbling-home of the tim- 
bers, allow for the seantling of the timber and thickness of the outside plank. 

The heel of the mould is cut off to the upperside of the foot-space rail, thus: take the height 
of the ticked line marked heel upon a perpendicular above the horizontal line at the upper 
counter, in the horizontal plan of the stern, and set it up square above AB in Fig. 1, to inter- 
sect the line for the outside of the quarter-piece ; then take that height square up from the line x 
in Vig. 1, and set it up square from the line C D to intersect the outside of the quarter-piece in 
the raking-plan of the stern: thence sweep in a line, parallel to the upper counter-rail, which 
gives the heel of the quarter-piece mould. 

The round-up and round-aft, upon a square, of the upper counter-rail, having been described, 
it only remains now to explain how the lower counter-rail may be laid off to its round-up and 
round-aft, upon a square, for the moulds to be made, Draw a line square from the upper 
counter at the knuckle of the midship-timber to intcrsect the side-timber, as at z in the sheer- 
plan. Then take the distance from the knuckle of the lower counter at the side-timber to the 
square line z, and set it up the middle line from the line G H; and, to the said line, square down 
the breadth of the stern at the lower counter from the horizontal plan of the stern, and sweep a 
curve as before described for the upper counter, and that will be the round-up of the lower 
counter-rail on a square, to which the mould must be made. Then, for the round-aft ona square, 
take the distance from the midship-timber to the side-timber in the direction of the square line z 
in the sheer-plan, and set it up the middle line from the line GH; now sweep a curve to the 
breadth of the stern, before set off for the round-up, and that curve will be the round-aft on a 
square of the lower counter-rail to which the round-aft mould must be made. The curves of the 
lower counter-rail, on a square, are not shewn in the plate, in order to avoid confusion; and, 
being similar to the upper counter-rail, already shewn, the foregoing explanation will suffice. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF THE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION CALLED WHOLE MOULDING. 


Havine now explained the usual methods of forming the draughts, and of laying off the several 
plans of a Ship, we shall describe the method called Whole Moulding. 

Whole Moulding is a method of constructing the body of a vessel so, that onc mould, made 
to the midship-bend, with the addition of a floor-hollow, will mould all the timbers, below the 
main-breadth, in the square body*. Ships’ Long-Boats are now the only vessels in which this 
method is practised ; and of one of these the plan, with an elucidation of the subject, may be 
seen in Plate 29. 

The art of whole moulding depends entirely upon judiciously forming the rising line, with its 
lalf-breadth or narrowing, which must ever vary according to what the boat is designed for, 
whether for burthen or velocity: for, by whole moulding no more is narrowed at the floor than 
at the main-breadth; nor must the rising line lift any more than the height of breadth, that is, 
they must run parallel to each other. 

The forming of the curve of the rising linc requires some practice, so as to answer the end 
designed: for the draughtsman must comprehend, in his mind, both the form of the midship- 
bend and of the intended capacity of the boat ; by which he may readily know how much to lift 
the rising line afore and abaft without lessening too much her internal capacity. See the rising 
line in the plan of the Long-Boat. 

The depth of the boat is given in the table of dimensions, and the height of the main-breadth, 
at dead-flat, is a few inches below it, and continued thence, forward and aft, parallel to the rising 
line in the direction of the square timbers; which must be so as far as the body is intended to 
be whole moulded. . 

Enough has been already said, on drawing of the other lines, to render it unneccssary for us 
here to describe any others besides those which immediately relate to whole moulding. 

The form of the midship-bend is now to be considered ; its main-breadth, being given in the 
table of dimensions, may be described by the segment of a circle, whose radius may be the 
distance between the rising line and height of breadth line, the centre being fixed in the latter 


* See the article “ Whole Moulded” in Chap. I. Book I. page 75. 
3B 
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line, as all above may be perpendicular; or, as the midship bend in the plan of the long-boat, 
Plate 29. Then, from the side of the keel to the back of the curve forming the upper part of 
the midship bend, may bé drawn a straight line or a curved line, similaf to that iii the plate. 

We may now proceed to form the other timbers in the body plan thus; take the height of the 
rising line at each timber, in the sheer plan, afore dead flat, and set off those heights and above 
parallel to the base line, or upper edge of the rabbet in the fore body : the same must likewise be 
done by the height of breadth-line. Then take off the several half-breadths corresponding to each, 
from the half-breadth plan, and set them off on their respective heights from the middle line in the 
body plan. Now, let a mould be made to the form of the midship bend, from the rising line to the 
topside and a few inches above, faying also along the rising line: then let the lower part, which 
is straight, be laid upon the several rising lites, with the upper part just to touch the spot for the 
half-breadth on the half-breadth line, corresponding to that rising line upon which the mould is 
placed. A curve may then be drawn by the side of the mould to the rising line. In this 
manner we may proceed so far as the rising line is parallel to the height of breadth line. 
Then, a hollow mould must be made to the curve that completes the lower part of the midship 
bend, letting it run some length beyond each way, as that marked Floor Hollow in the plate. 
This is applied in such a manner, that some part of the hollow may touch the side of the keel 
and back of the curve before desctibed by the bend mould, beginning forward. The floor hollow 
will always come lower on every timber, till we come to the midship timber first designed. 

Having thus formed the timbers, as far as the whole moulding will serve, (for the after body is 
formed exactly in the manner just described,) the timbers close forward and aft are next formed. 
Their half-breadths are determined by the sheer and half-breadth plans, and arc the only fixed 
points through which the curves of these timbers must pass. Some form these after timbers be- 
fore the whole is moulded, and then make the hollow mould, which will be more straight than 
the hollow of either of these timbers. It is indifferent which is first formed, or what methods are 
used ; for, after the timbers are all formed, though every one may appear very fair when consi- 
dered by itself, it it yet uncertain what the form of the side will be. In order then to determine 
this, run several ribband or water-lines ; and, if these do not make fair curves, they must be rec- 
tified, and the timbers from them. From these, also, the form of the transom may be de- 
scribed, letting the lower end of it be clear of the load water-line, that the boat may have no 
dead water to draw after her. 

This method of whole moulding will not answer for the long timbers afore and abaft. Con- 
sequently these are generally canted in the same manner as those of a ship. 

In order to render this explanation the more complete, we shall here describe the manner of 
motilding the timbers, after they are laid down in the mould loft, by the bend mould, rising 
square, and hollow mould. 

The sare method is used on the loft floor as was used in constructing the draught ; the only 
difference in this case is, that it is laid off to its full size, and the moulds made to the proper 
scantling. Now, when the moulds are set, as before directed for moulding or shaping each tim- 
ber, let the middle line, in the body-plan, be drawn across the mould, and draw a line across the 
hollow mould at the point where it touches the side of the keel. Next let them be marked with 
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the name of each timber as shewn in the plate. The graduations on the mould will therefore be 
exactly the same as the narrowing of the breadth. Thus, the distance between © and F on the 
mould is equal to the difference between the half-breadth of the timber F and that of @. 

The height of the head of each timber is likewise marked on the mould, and also the floor 
and breadth sirmarks. The floor sirmarks may be that point where a straight-edged batten 
touches the back of the mould, the batten being so placed as to touch the lower edge of the keel 
at the same time. The several risings of the floor and heights of the cutting down line are 
marked on the rising square, and the half-breadth of the keel set off from the side of it. 

The moulds being thus prepared, as represented in the plate, we shall apply them to mould 
floor timber F.—The two moulds being made alike, and crossed on the reversed side, lay one 
upon the other as there shewn.—The timber being first sawed to its siding (commonly called a 
flitch) keep their lower edges in a straight line, and move them until each corresponding middle 
line on the moulds agree; and, likewise, so that they may best answer the round according to 
the grain of the wood. 

The moulds in the plate are fixed at timber F; but, as the middle line on the lower mould 
cannot be seen, it is best to mark the middle lines also upon the edges. 

When the moulds are placed, fix the inside edge of the rising-square, to the middle line on 
the mould of the timber, and the other edge of the square will represent the side of the keel, 
which may now be rased upon the piece. Then move the square till the side of it comes to F 
on the mould: then a line being rased by the side of it, will represent the middle of the keel. 
The other side of the keel must be rased after the same manner, and the point I’, crossed on the 
rising square, be marked on each side of the keel, and a line rased across at these points to re- 
present the upper edge of the keel. From this line the height of the cutting down line at F 
must be set up and squared across, and then the rising square may be taken away, and the tim- 
ber may be rased by the side of the mould, both inside and outside, from the head to the floor 
sirmark ; or, it may be rased lower if necessary. 

After the sirmarks and heads of the timbers are marked, the floor moulds may be taken away, 
and then the hollow mould applied to the back of the sweep in such a manner that the point I 
upon it may intersect the upperside of the keel, before set off from the rising square ; and, when 
in this position, the timber may be rased by it, which will complete the outside of the timber. 
The inside of the timbers may likewise be formed by the hollow mould. The scantling at the 
keel is given by the cutting down before set off. ‘The mould must be so placed as to touch the 
sweep of the inside of the timber formed before by the floor mould, and passthrough the cutting 
down point. 

Tn the same manner mould the other arm of the floor, by canting the square. But the rising 
and cutting down must be marked on both sides. 

But, as we intend that only one rising square shall be used, the fore body is rased on one side, 
and the after body on the other. It is here necessary to observe that, when the square is wanted 
on the opposite side, it is requisite to chalk, on the edge of the square, the rising and the cutting 
down for the timber you are going to mould ; and then to cant the square. 

The mould for moulding the futtocks is made similar to the floor moulds: .only it extends up- 
wards to the top of the sheer. The same method of fixing the rising square for the moulding of 
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the floors will serve to mould the futtocks, as may be readily seen in the plate. When the inside of 
the square appears fixed to the middle line on the futtock mould for 8 ; then the hollow mould, 
applied to the back of the futtock mould, in such a manner that the point 8, upon it, may in- 
tersect the rising of 8 on the square, gives the moulding of.the outside of the futtock. 

The inside may be moulded in the same manner as the floors. Before the moulds are moved, 
mark the main-breadth, head, and sirmarks, or floor-head, in the same manner as the floors, in 
order to place the futtock to its proper height at the side of the floors, in case they should not 
be required to run down to the side of the keel. 

You may make two futtock moulds, or cross the fore body on one side of the mould and the 
after body on the other ; then, in order to mould a futtock for that side where the sirmarks are 
on the under side, chalk over the sirmarks for the required futtock on the edge of the mould; or, 
make two margins on the edge of the mould, reserving one for the fore body and the other for 
the after body, and reverse them on the opposite side. 

If the futtocks of the long-boat are only to run down half-way between the tloor-head and side 
of the keel, the heels should be marked on the futtock mould though moulded by the square ; for 
then the edge of the square may be put to the proper mark on the mould for the heels of the 
timbers. 

The use of the sirmarks is, to find the true places of the futtocks; for, as they are cut off short 
of the keel, they must be so placed that the futtock and the floor sirmarks may be compared and 
coincide. Notwithstanding which, ifthe timbers are not very carefully trimmed, the head of the 
futtock may be either within or without its proper half-breadth; to prevent which make use of 
a half-breadth staff. 

The half-breadth staff may be about three quarters of an inch square, and of a convenient 
length. Upon one side of it are to be set off, from one end, the several half-breadths of all the 
timbers in the after body ; and those of the fore body on the opposite side. On the other two 
sides are set off the several heights of the sheer, the after body on one side, and the fore body on 
its opposite. Two sides of the staff are to be marked half-breadths, and the other two sides, 
heights of the sheer. 

The staff being thus prepared, and the floor timbers fastened on the keel and levelled across, 
the futtocks must next be fastened to the floor timbers , but they must be sct first to their proper 
half-breadth and height. 

The half-breadth staff, with the assistance of the ram-line, serves to set them to the half- 
breadth: for, as the keel of a boat is generally parallel with the horizon, therefore the line at 
which the plummet is suspended, and which is moveable on the ram-line, will be perpendicular 
to the keel. Whence we may set the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then set them to 
their proper half-breadths by the staff. When the two sirmarks coincide, the futtock will be at 
its proper height, and may be nailed to the floor timbers, and also to the breadth ribband, which 
may be set to the height of the sheer by a level laid across, taking the height of the sheer by the 
staff from the upper side of the keel. By these means we shall discover if the ribband be exactly 
at the height of the sheer; and, if not, the true height may be set off by a pair of compasses 
from the level, and marked on the timbers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE ACTUAL BUILDING, PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED. 


§ 1. DIRECTIONS FOR TME VARIOUS PARTS OF THE SHIP. 


A suip being provided, the blocks are lJaid at the distance of about five feet asunder, to re- 
ceive the keel, from which the structure is to be raised. Each block is laid upon a ground-way 
in the middle of the slip, unless a small vessel is intended to be built where the launch has been 
laic for a large ship. In this case, by keeping the blocks towards one side, the sliding planks 
may be made to answer for that side. The blocks, being the foundation. of the whole, must be 
very carefully fixed. The lower tier should be large, asa base ; and fayed upon the groundways, 
that they may be steady, with the corners nailed down. Upon the lower tier of blocks is 
fayed another tier ; and the upper tier is composed of such as are sawed about sixteen inches broad, 
from two to three feet long. and the upper corners taken off with a snape endways, These 
blocks are fastened to the lower blocks, with a treenail in each end, and upon them are fayed 
caps of oak, as broad as the upper tier of blocks, and as deep or deeper than the falsé keel is 
thick. The caps are treenailed down to the upper blocks without the sides of the keel; and 
they should be clear grained, that they may split out the easier when the false keel is put 
under. 

The height of the blocks and their declivity must be seriously considered. These particulars 
depend wholly upon the magnitude of the ship and depth of water it has to launch into. Be par- 
ticularly careful that the fore-foot is kept clear of the after groundways in launching, allowing 
for the settling of the ship. 

The declivity of blocks to build upén is generally from three-fourths of an inch to one inch in 
a foot. The upper sides of them are made straight fore and aft, and level athwartships ; some- 
times the after blocks are raised above a straight, as the great weight of the stern and over- 
hanging generally settles in building. See the Frontispiece. 

KEEL. The keel is generally of elm, sawed full to the dimensions given in the Tables ; but, in 
sawing the scarphs be careful to allow thickness enough at the lips in addition to those in the Ta- 
bles, that there may be substance sufficient in the scarphs to raise the coaks, which are from one 
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inch to one inch and a quarter thick. The workmen trim the several pieces that the keel is com- 
posed of, strait and square. The scarphs have a coak raised towards the lip, and a coak sunk 
from half the length of the scarph. The breadth of the coaks is one-third of the depth of the 
keel and placed in the middle. The several pieces are fitted together and made to fay neatly 
in the scarphs ; then taken asunder and lined one quarter of an inch on the lower edge of one of 
the scarphs, and wear off at three or four inches upwards for caulking. 

The rabbet for receiving the bottom plank may be trimmed out, leaving about two feet from 
the ends of the scarphs for reconciling. The rabbet is lined down from the upperside of the keel 
to the thickness of the bottom plank, in the navy; but, in most merchant ships, the rabbet is 
taken out in the middle of the keel to prevent its canting. The rabbet is sunk in by moulds made 
to the shape of the body from the mould loft. 

The keel is now placed on the blocks, and tarred flannel laid between the scarphs. The scarphs 
are next bolted; with the upper bolts kept just below the rabbet and the lower bolts about four 
inches up from the lower edge for caulking. The keel is then canted for caulking the scarphs. 
After it is canted back, it is set fair and straight along the middle of the blocks ; and, to keep it 
in that position, treenails are driven in. The blocks along the sides of the upperside of the 
scarphs are then caulked,.and an oak batten, three-quarters of an inch thick, is let in over the 
joint of the scarph with tarred flannel under it. 

DEAD OR RISING WOOD. The Dead or Rising Wood is of oak timber, of various thick- 
nesses, trimmed and fayed upon the upperside of the keel. The pieces along the midships are 
of the thickness given in the Table of Dimensions, and, in breadth, to overhang the keel about two 
inches on each side. The scarphs give shift to the scarphs of the keel, and fasten thereto with 
treenails, The deadwood afore and abaft, for the security of the half timbers, is to be tabled to- 
gether, and to be of such height asto answer with the underside of the kcelson and give shift to 
the scarphs of the main keel and to cach other. This part of the deadwood below the stepping 
is trimmed to the shape of the body by moulds. 

The deadwood above the stepping or bearding line is trimmed to a perpendicular and to a pa- 
rallel thickness. 

STEM. The stem is composed of two or more pieces of oak timber, of the best quality, as 
shifting it isvery expensive. It is first sawed and then trimmed to its siding given in the Table of 
Dimensions, out of winding, and then moulded square from the siding to the stem mould. The se- 
veral pieces are scarphed together with a hook-coak as the keel; the scarph at the lower end is 
trimmed out to the boxing; the other scarphs the flat-eway. ‘The rabbet is next trimmed out, 
leaving wood in the way of the scarphs to reconcile. 

On the stem should be marked, from the mould, the heights of the harpins, decks, cheeks, 
&c. and a line square from the Keel ‘as a guide'to set ‘it by. 

APRON. The Apron is firstsawed and then trimmed straight and out of winding to the sid- 
ing given in the Table of Dimensions. It isfayed to the inside or aftside of the stem, to succour it 
in the scarphs ; then moulded square to the size given in the Table:of Dimensions. The scarphs 
of the stem are then bolted ‘through the stem and apron,.and clenched thereon. Tarred flannel 
‘bemg previously laid in ‘the scarphs, observe to place the bolts within the rabbet. 
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BOLLARD TIMBERS. The bollard timbers are sawed, then trimmed and fayed to the side 
of the stem, or apron, with the aftside straight to fay to the hawse-pieces: then moulded and 
trimmed to the bevellings. ‘They are connected by coaks or tablings to the stem or apron, and 
bolted wholly through, wherever practicable. 

HAWSE-PIECES. The hawse-pieces are sawed, then trimmed strait to the sidings, as in the 
Table of Dimensions, to fay to the bollard timbers, and to each other, in wake of the hawse-holes; 
then moulded and trimmed to the bevellings, and separated above and below the hawse-holes 
for the admission of air, to about one inch and a half. When in their places, they are to be 
bolted to the bollard timbers and each other, clear of the breast-hooks and hawse-holes. Let it 
be observed that the hawse-pieces should be so disposed as to be equally cut by the hawse- 
holes. 

STERN POST. The stern-post should be provided for the top end to work upwards if to be 
gotten, and sawed full to the given dimensions. 

To trim it, let the aftside lay upwards, and get a middle line thereon : set off from this mid- 
dle line, equally, the siding of the post given in the dimensions, and trim it straight through 
and out of winding. After it is canted, the mould will describe the size, the fore and aft way, 
and likewise the rabbet, the length at the head and hcel, and the stations of the transoms and 
harpins. 

Cut off the heel, allowing for the length of the tenons, which is one-third of the depth of the 
keel, and their thickness, or athwartships, one third of the keel; the thickness at that place and 
breadth, or fore and aft, twice their thickness ; from the latter size to taper three eighths of an inch 
each way in the Iength. 

The rabbet is next trimmed out, at the upper end, to an equiangular triangle, to the thickness 
of the bottom plank ; and, at the lower end, or heel, to about a half inch standing bevelling 
from the aftside of the rabbet. The foreside of the post may then be moulded to the bearding, 
or shape of the body, on each side of the middle line, and trimmed thence to the depth of the 
rabbet. The fore and aft tapering of the post may be then trimmed to what the keel tapers in 
the breadth of the post, at the heel, wearing off at the tapering up the back. When the post is 
trimmed drive an iron hook over the head to prevent its flying. 

INNER POST. The inner post is sawed to the given dimensions, then trimmed to its taper, 
and fayed upon the foreside of the main post, the head to let up one inch into the underside 
of the transom next above it. It is fastened to the main post with treenails, and a tenon is made 
at the heel as on the main post. 

TRANSOMS. The transoms are sawed to the sidings as in the Table of Dimensions, whether 
rounding upwards or straight; and te their shape to the moulds. The wing-transom, if sawed 
only to the margin bevelling, may be brought in for other uses if found defective: for transoms 
require much trouble and expence to shift them, and the quality of the timber ought, therefore, 
to be of the best, and quite free from any defect whatever. In converting the transoms, let care 
be taken to work them top and butt. 

_The transoms are to be trimmed with the greatest exactness, and then ket on the post, with 
scores on each side, of an inch deep or more, observing great precision as to letting them down, 
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horning, and position. The ends, when cut, are left long enough to tenon, and face on to the 
fashion-pieces one inch and a half. 

The ends of the filling transoms may be cut with mouths for air, in the same manner as 
beams. ) 

FRAME TIMBERS. It being of the greatest consequence to the formation of the ship, that 
all the frame timbers should be sawed square, but, more particularly, trimmed very correctly to the 
moulding and bevellings. ‘They are mostly sided straight, and out of winding, except where 
any particular timber requires a cast, to make a port, &c. But, with filling timbers, the grain of 
the wood had better be followed in the siding than be grain cut, to make it straight, if the 
piece should not have grown so. With great care the bevellings or windings, as they are ap- 
plied, should be kept out of winding from one spot near the middle of the piece. 

The frame timbers should be converted of sound well grown wood, without sap or vein ap- 
pearing in wake of the ports, and full to their sidings, so that their scantling may remain after 
the port is trimmed out. Every timber should also be provided to its length ; consequently, each 
should stand upon its proper head. Or, if one timber happens to be short, provide the next 
long enough to make good the deficient length, as through-chocks should always be rejected, or 
only admitted on extraordinary occasions. The heads and heels of all the timbers to have one 
third of the substance left the moulding , way when trimmed, and the seats of the chocks should 
not exceed once and a half the siding of the timber. 

In providing floors, care should be taken to reverse the butt end of each succeeding floor ; 
because the tops may sometimes be scanty ; and, when short of the floor-head, may be adinitted 
if the second futtock runs down and meets upon its respective floor. 

Whcre timbers wind or twist much, as the fashion-pieces, &c. they should be counter moulded ; 
especially when the sawyers may be depended upon. 

FLOORS. Floors, excepting cant-floors, are generally sided straight to the given dimen- 
sions, and then moulded as follows. Say, for example, one of the midship floors, which are re- 
presented by @ (1) (2), &c. as in the sheer-draught, Plate 1. Take the two floor moulds and 
lay them on the timber, placing the end of the one over the end of the other, and moving them 
till the middle line of both are exactly well with each other, and the under part of both forms one 
straight line. They may be then confined together in that position, either by a nail or gimblet, 
just to hold them together for the present. Next set off, from the middle line on the moulds, 
the half siding of the keel, at which place apply the rising square, keeping the arm which is not 
marked well with the lower parts of the moulds ; then to the side of the rising square apply the 
cutting down batten, keeping the lower end of it well with the line marked © on the arm of the 
square. We shall now see whether the piece will make the floor by moving the moulds down- 
wards (taking the greatest care not to alter their position) till the line marked dead-flat, on the 
cutting down batten, is well with the upper part of the piece; then, if there be wood sufficient 
at the outside of the moulds at both ends, and likewise whole wood below the cutting down, 
according to the dimensions, the moulds may be rased by on the timber. Then, by taking the 
floor-hollow, and keeping that line on the lower end, marked for the side of the keel, well with 
dead-flat on the rising square, and the other end well with the floor-mould, the true shape of 
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the floor will be described from the head to the side of the keel ; and we shall thereby see the size 
and shape of the chocks, which will be required to make the undersides of the floor next to the keel. 

The operations of moulding the floors by this method are all alike, and performed just in the 
same manner as those ef dead-flat ; only observing to leave suflicient wood in the throats of 
those floors which have bevellings where the cutting down rises. 

When a frame of battens is made to take all the floors of the square body, or nearly so, the 
floor is moulded by boring holes, with a small gimlet, at the sirmarks and head; and the 
floor is moulded by its corresponding first futtock mould being applied to the holes as bored. 

The cutting down is marked in the same manner from the mould, and the scantlings are next 
set off square from the sirmarks. The inside of the floor is moulded by a thin batten tacked 
thereto, and thus will the moulding shape of any floor be obtained. 

After the floors are sawed, as above described, they are to be very correctly trimmed by the 
shipwright ; for the truth and precision of the whole fabric may be said to depend upon the ac- 
curacy of the floors when got into the ribband. 

In trimming the floors, let the chocks be first fayed that make good the deficiency of the 
underside next the keel. Then trim the joint-side straight and out of winding, as before ob- 
served. The joint’s side in the fore body, is the aftside of the floor, and in the after body the 
foreside. ‘The floor is now to be sided parallel to the joint-side, to its siding dimensions; then 
moulded and trimmed, very correctly, to the bevellings as before described. Irom the joint-side, 
the inside of the floor is next trimmed to its cutting down and scantling: scores may then be 
taken out, on the underside, to seat them on the dead-wood, observing to keep the given sub- 
stance below the cutting down ; and, that the cutting down be not raised to gain that substance. 
In merchant ships the floors have scores cut on the underside, about one foot out from each side 
of the keel, to let the water come freely to the pumps. 

The xisina FLoors, particularly those close aft, are, from the acute angle they form, very dif- 
ficult to be gotten; and,as a substitute has induced many to make them of three or more pieces 
ca led made floors, and those are most to be preferred that are made the strongest from straight 
timber. Let Fig. 1. in the margin, represent one near aft, with 
a short arm on the larboard side, and the deficiency made good 
by a piece scarphed on and bolted. The respective first futtock 
is to be bolted fore and aft to both parts. 

Fig. 2. is similar, but more out-square, consequently easier to 
be obtained. 

Fig. 3. is composed of two straight pieces, scarphed together 
in the middle, with a lap scarph. Upon the foreside of the lap 
scarph is fayed and bolted a chock, extending equally from the 
middle line; and, in depth, from the cutting down to the upper- 
side of the score; sided the same as the lower futtock, whose 
heel fays with a corresponding scarph to the chock, and is bolted as chews in the figure. This 
inay be deemed sufficiently strong for this part of the ship. 

The floors, when trinamed, are crossed in their respective situations, in scores cut in the dead- 
wood, to the exact height of the cutting down, set correctly level, and horned, or squared, from 
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the middle line. In the Royal Navy and most Merchant Ships, the floors are bolted through 
the keelson and keel. It may, therefore, be necessary to drive a small bolt in some of the 
floors, that they may not rise when ribbanding. Be careful to place this temporary fastening 
clear of the kcelson bolt, which is in the middle of the floor: or, which: is better, drive a tem- 
porary eyebolt, hand-taught, through the hole in the middle of the floor, and forelock it under 
the keel; as this hole may hereafter be bored upwards with a joint-auger through the keelson. 
The floors may then be ribbanded and shored. The shores to be capped, nailed at the head, and 
nogged at the heel. 

FUTTOCKS. Lower futtocks, second or middle futtocks, third futtocks, fourth futtocks, and 
toptimbers, are first sawed and then trimmed to the given dimensions, similar to the floors. In 
the Royal Navy, the heels of the lower futtocks run down to the dead-wood ; but, in Merchant 
Ships, they are from nine to twelve inches short of the side of the keel, that water may not 
lie above the ceiling. The wood wanting on the inside of the lower futtocks, in the navy, is 
made good by chocks, fayed across, up to the cutting down. 

The timbers that compose a frame, or bend, are bolted together, either close or opened, as 
required ; the joint side of the second futtock to the joint side of the first or lower futtock, 
agreeably to the shift or scarph, as given in the dimensions. The heel of the third futtock joins 
the head of the first or lower futtock, and bolts to the second with bolts of the number and size 
given in the Table of Dimensions. The iron being square, the heel of the fourth futtock joins 
the head of the second, and bolts to the third; and the heel of the toptimber scarphs on the 
head of the third futtock, and is belted or fastened with treenails to the fourth futtock ; taking 
care that no bolts be driven in wake of the ports or port-sills. See Mudship Sections, Plate 8. 

The frames, when bolted together, have chocks fayed in the seats at the heads and heels, and 
fastened with treenails: and, to prevent their straining, when hoisting, quartering 1s sometimes 
nailed over the joints of the chocks and timbers, and a shore, fitted on the inside, or bag of the 
frame, and stopt at the head and heel with cleats. A chain is then set taught round the back 
of the frame. This should be carefully attended to ; for, if the frame be strained in hoisting, its 
form becomes altered, and the true shape of the body lost. 

The frames are raised into their places by tackles, which are lashed to sheers, or travel upon a 
ridge-rope. One tackle is applied to the heel of the frame to lighten it off the ribband, and 
one or two near the main breadth, and another to the heel, to prevent its going too far into 
the ship. Some cant the frame, and heave up the heel by one of the breadth tackles, landing it 
on the ribband ; and, then, to prevent it from going too far into the ship, they bore a hole, and 
thrust in an eyebolt, which stops it against the ribband. 

The frames as hoisted are shored and cross-spaled, either,in the ports or at the main-breadth. 
Upon the cross-spales is marked the middle line and the breadth of the ship at the place of 
spaling, to which the outside of the frame must exactly conform, before the cross-spale is nailed. 
In the turn of the body, as the cross-spales cannot be nailed in the joint, the breadth must be 
squared in. Observe that, when the frames are cross-spaled in the ports, they need not be cut 
at the ends, but may remain till the ship is planked, and the beams in and knee’d, The only ob- 
jection to spaling in the ports is, that it is thought by some to be too high. 

The frames may now be ribbanded thus: the cant-frames may be gotten near to their stations 
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by the harpin moulds, then the harpins gotten up; and, if the frames come fair, may be nailed 
and shored to their sirmarks, seeing that the frames are exactly levelled; or, in other words, 
that, by a plumb suspended from the middle line on the cross spale, each is found to agree with 
the middle line on the keel or floors. 

The square frames being levelled, as just described, and the floor sirmark or guide exactly cor- 
responding, sct them square from the middle line and keel as follow : stretch a line athwart, at 
the main-breadth, or at any distance parallel below it ; then look this line and the joint of the 
frame out of winding, to the edge of a batten (by some called a rake and level) fixed in the 
middle line. The batten tapers in its length, from a straight edge, equal to the set of the ship 
in every foot ; so that, when the raking edge is kept aft and set plumb, the straight edge should 
correspond with the line at the breadth and joint of as many square frames as you may please 
to set, which may be every fourth. 

The spacing of the ports may likewise be proved by a long staff, upon which their stations 
are to be marked, as taken from the floor or mould-loft. The ribbands may be then nailed and 
shored ; and, to prevent their altering afterwards, let them be nogged at the heels and cleated. 

The lower futtocks are now to be bolted to the floors similar to the shift or scarph above: 
and, in large ships, along the uppersides of the lower cross-spales, are to be nailed two rows of 
deals, about nine inches on each side from the middle line, and a ribband nailed down near each 
midship edge. To the ribband the topside is shored, and kept steady at each frame by being 
cleated over the heads, in the range of the toptimber line; cach lower cross-spale being shored 
underneath upon the kcelson. 

HARPINS. The harpins are sawed to the moulds and bevellings ; then trimmed, and scarphed 
together with a key-scarph, because of their curvature. They consist of two or more pieces, 
and the scarphs are lined over, with oak or elm board, to strengthen them. 

KEELSON. The keelson is sawed, and then trimmed to the given dimensions, thus: the 
sides are trimmed straight and out of winding, and the upperside square from the sides; the 
underside is fayed close upon the floors and cross-chocks; but, previous to this, the openings 
between the floors and cross-chocks are filled in with pieces of dry oak driven down tight, with 
the grain athwartships, to the siding of the keelson and close down to the dead-wood. Then, 
between each floor, scores are taken out, as low as the keelson is to be let down, according to 
the Table of Dimensions, and likewise to its siding. The different pieces of keelson may then be 
fayed, either by a given mark or by counter-moulding. By the former, shipwrights sometimes 
get each piece of keelson into its place, as it comes from the sawyer, and with compasses square 
up the butts of all the scores on each side: then, by taking with the compasses the greatest 
distance, let that be a parallel mark to be pricked upon the piece from the surface of the floors, 
also the scores at every butt. Lines may then be struck to every spot, which, when trimmed 
straight through the piece, will consequently fay into the place designed. 

To fay a piece of keelson by counter-moulding, proceed thus: Fay a piece of deal board, on 
one side, into all the scores and upperside of each floor and scarph, the whole length of the 
piece; then square over from the side of the mould three spots, one near each end and one in 
the middle, making sirmarks on the mould at each place: next take the windings or bevellings 
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at each spot, kceping them out of winding with the middle one, and marking them on a board, 
or at its respective place on the mould. Then fix the mould on the same side of the piece of 
keelson it was made to, observing that, when fixing the mould, the depth of the keelson is pre- 
served as given in the dimensions. Now rase upon the piece the faying edge of the mould, and 
the square spots for the windings; but, if there are veins on the edge, let the mould be tacked 
on and dubbed straight through to the mould. 

Next trim through the winding spots, as they were taken, squaring them over to the other 
side; or prick off the windings with the compasses: then, to counter-mould the other side, fay 
the mould as before; but, to the opposite side, marking the square spots very correctly on the 
mould when fayed. Then fix on the refayed mould to its respective side of the keelson, kecp- 
ing the fayed edge well with the winding spots; the square spots, at the same time, exactly 
agrecing. ‘The underside of the keelson may now be trimmed straight through to the mould, 
and, when in its respective situation, if carefully done, it is sure to fay at once. Observe, pre- 
vious to the keclson’s going into its place, that all the joints or seams under it are caulked and 
paid, and the whele surface paid with tar. 

Thus, by counter-moulding, or taking a mark, are to be fayed all the various pieces in the ship. 

The scarphs of the keclsou are trunmed with a hook-butt in the middle of their length ; the 
length of the scarphs and the substance at the lips are to correspond with the given dimensions, 
and the middle of each scarph is to be so disposed as to come in the middle of a floor. 

In the Navy, the keelson is bolted through every floor, and the bolts clench on the underside 
of the main keel. In East-India ships it is bolted through the six-inch keel also. Some ships 
have their keelson bolted through every other floor only. The bolts must be driven clear of the 
Joimt in the keel scarphs, and the bolts through the after dead-wood must be so disposed, on the 
underside, that onc may come about nine inches from the after end of the keel, and the next 
bolt abaft it through the heel of the stern-post, to secure the extremitics. Every bolt should be 
clenched upon plates or rings, of a full size, Ict up within the wood, and the points all caulked 
after the said ring or plate is let up. “The keclson and dcad-wood bolts abaft, when very long, 
are driven with two drifts, or sizes, from the middle of the length, for more readily driving 
the same, and the greater certainty of getting them through when so driven. The lower end of 
the bolt is to agree with the size given in the Table of Dimensions, and the upper drift one-cighth 
of an inch larger. 

Many objections were formerly raised against double-drifted bolts, as, in repairs, they could 
not be driven out downwards. The strength of the ship, however, depends very much upon 
these bolts coming through ; and double-drifted bolts, particularly copper bolts, are indispensable. 
‘Lhe newly-invented machines for drawing bolts, described hereafter, have, in great measure, 
removed these objections ; and, if a three-inch plank be wrought upon the upperside of the keel- 
son, before the bolts are driven, this plank might be cut away upon a repair, or occasionally, 
when any bolt is required to be drawn out, so that the chops of the machine may take hold of 
the bolt. ‘The keelson might otherwise be much wounded, and probably spoiled. Besides, this 
plank would have the chases of all the pillars on it, which would otherwise tend very much to 
injure and rot the keelson. 
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STEMSON. The stemson is sawed to the given dimensions; then trimmed and fayed to 
the apron, similar to the keelson, and scarphs with a hook and butt into the fore-part of the 
keelson. The bolts through the breast-hooks must be considercd, and one or two bolts may 
then be driven through between them. 

STERNSON KNEE. The sternson knee is sawed to its moulding and siding as in the Table 
of Dimensions ; then trimmed and fayed against the transoms and upperside of the dead-wood, 
and scarphs with hook and butt into the after-piece of the keclson. It is bolted through the 
post and transoms as the keelson, of which it is a continuation. 

WALES and PLANKING., In general, after the strakes are lined out upon the ship’s side, 
and the butts shifted (see Planking, Plate 3.), some spile for cach plank with a flat batten 
called a rule-staff, which is tacked to the ship’s side where the plank is intended to be worked, 
Then, upon the staff, the length of the plank is marked, and as many spilings taken as may be 
thought necessary, or at about three feet distance, to the line the plank is intended to be worked 
to; or, when plank is wrought to the edge of the plank designed to work to, a touch, or any 
sudden angle, must also be marked upon the staff; and, at about every three fect distance, a 
bevelling spot is to be numerically marked thus (1), (2), &c. as at those places the bevellings are 
taken and marked on a sinall board. The several breadths of the plank are likewise to be 
marked down at those spots. To apply this staff, when the inside of the plank is spiled to the 
spilings, breadths, &c. must be canted or shifted to the other side of the staff, preserving the 
spilings on their proper edge. ‘This is evident, or else the staff cannot be applicd as taken. 
Some, when the plank is wrought, spile to the outside edge, keeping the stall off parallel to the 
thickness of the plank; then the outside of the plank may be ccrtainly lined, and the spilings 
applicd as taken. 

The workman, by applying this staff, has every opportunity of seeing if the plank will line 
to its spilings and breadths clear of sap, also to its length; then, if the plank will linc, observe 
that, however unfair the spiling edge may be, always to line the opposite edge fair. Workmen 
who have been used to the lining of planks will line a number of them without spiling, by exa- 
mining the edges which the plank is to work to. 

The after lower picce of wale generally comes upon the end of the wing-transom, or sudden 
turn of the body; it consequently twists very much, and should be of a short length. This 
piece, and some below it, besides what spilings can be obtained, is gencrally trimmed by moulds 
made to its upper and lower edges. The upper cdge is trimmed, or sawed, square to the tim- 
bers; the lower edge to a level, and then trimmed back, between two squares, to the thickness 
of the next plank under it, winding all the length from one given spot. When wrought, the 
outer edge is levelled in to the line on the side. 

INBOARD THICKSTUFF CLAMPS, &c. These are wrought similar to the outside stuff, 
The clamps.to the sheer of the deck, and their uppersides to the round-up of the beam, and the 
lower edge square from the timbers; unless they work down to the ports, then in wake of the 
ports. The lowersides are trimmed level, and between the ports square to the timbers, to the 
thickness of the stuff underneath. Clamps over ports are mostly bearded from half their depth to 
one inch less in thickness on the underside, excepting in the middle. Over each port is left a 
semicircle, for the muzzle of the gun to house to. 
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The Thickstuff is to be wrought with a square close edge, over the joints of the timbers, and 
the spirkittings are to have a seam allowed agreeably to the thickness with the outside stuff, 
that is, to every seam and butt of two inches thickness, a seam of one-eighth of an inch; to every 
one of two inches and a half thickness, three-sixteenths; of three inches, one quarter; cf four 
inches, five-sixteenths; of five inches, three-eighths; of six inches, seven-sixteenths; of seven 
inches, one half-inch; of eight inches, nine-sixteenths ; of nine inches, five-eighths; and of ten 
inches, to have a seam of three-quarters of an inch. 

BEAMS. Beams, whether whole or in pieces, are sawed to the siding and moulded to the 
round-up and moulded depth, square from the siding, as given in the Table of Dimensions, If 
the sawyers cut their work true, Ict them be counter-moulded at the saw-pit, as they will then 
require no trimming by the shipwrights but scarphing together. In the convérsion of beams, 
if they are in one Icngth, provide them top and butt; that is, let every other one have the butt 
of the tree on the same side, as the butts are more likely to decay than the tops. Again, ob- 
serve that, in siding beams, as far as the arms of the lodging knees fay (which is on the aftside 
in the fore-body, and on the foreside in the after-body), provide the butts with a tail as large as 
the butt of the tree will admit, which will cause the knees to be more out-square, and they may 
consequently be the more easily provided. And quite forward a tail left on the foreside will 
greatly assist the bevelling of the hanging knees by bringing them near a square. 

In large ships, beams are composed of two, three, and sometimes four, pieces, and are allowed 
to be stronger than in one. Beams so made, have scarphs tapering towards the top to about 
four inches, allowing the thickness of the tables, and the scat of those scarphs are to be sawed 
straight and out of winding. 

Beams in two picces have a scarph one-third of the whole length of the beam, like the fore 
and aftermost beams shewn in the Plan of the Gun-deck, Plate 5. Beams in three pieces have 
the middle pieces and end pieces each half of the length of the whole beam, the middle piece 
having a scarph each way to take the arms, as shewn by the midship beams in the Plan of the 
Gun-deck above mentioned. Beams made of four pieces have two middle pieces, each similar 
to the former; the arms and middle picces are cach to be of three-sevenths of the whole length, 
as the twelfth beam from forward, shewn in the Plan of the Gun-deck. 

The general method of scarphing beams together is, to table them; the lengths of the tables 
being about once and a half of the moulding or depth of the beam. The tables are divided in 
the middle of the depth; and, where the wood is taken out on the upperside it is left on the 
lowerside, and so alternatcly, taking the wood out on the upperside of the scarph at the table 
next the butt end, as it will the better hang and support the lip. At each lip, beyond the 
tables, is a coak about six inches long, and next to it is a straight lap of the same length. 

Scarphs taken out in this manner are liable to retain water if the deck should leak, which must 
be the means of rotting the beams: but, if the beams were tabled together in dovetails, and 
taken through from the upper to the underside, putting tar only between them, which hardens 
the wood, the water then would have a free passage, and the beams would dry again. . This 
method is not inferior in point of strength to that of tabling the beams just described. 

The scarph which is thus tabled is to be laid upon the scarph it is to fay to; each piece to be 
kept straight sideways and out of winding, and well to the round-up mould: the butts of the 
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tablings and coak may then be rased upon the scarph to be fayed; then a parallel mark with 
compasses, is to be taken at the greatest opening, which may be pricked off at every butt, and 
rased across at the ends of the lips. The piece may then be lined to those spots, and the tables, 
&c. trimmed out as before. The scarphs are now to be well dried, by burning reeds or shavings 
on them, then paid with tar, and set close together and bolted at every eighteen inches distance, 
at about three inches down from the edges; and the lips fastened with two small bolts or nails. 
The bolts are to be driven each way from each lip. 

The beams, when put together, are cut to their lengths, thus: Stretch a line across the ship 
at the station or order upon the side; then, with a sliding staff or two staffs (confined together 
by nails or gimlets) take the length across the ship in the direction of the line. Thus may 
many lengths be taken, marking a line across the battens with a pencil, and numbering the 
beams in order. ‘The bevellings are then taken from the said line, thus: Fix the tongue of the 
bevel against the side well with the beam line, and open the stock to range well with the line 
across the ship, which gives the fore and aft bevelling ; the up and down bevelling is next taken, 
by fixing the tongue to the side, and opening the stock till it is out of winding with the line 
athwartships. ‘These several bevellings may be marked on a board, marking their respective 
sides, and number of the beam. ‘To set off the length and bevellings, as taken, strike a straight 
line upon the same side of the beam as the line was fixed to in the ship, and along this line 
apply the staff with the length, and from that length set. off the bevellings as taken ; this is the 
true length when the beam has its proper round-up or nearly so. But the truest method of tak- 
ing the length of a beam is, to set back from the station a four-inch sirmark on each side, on the 
beam line, in the centre of which stretch a line to each side. Then take the length and bevel- 
lings as before, and set off this length straight on the beam mould, and open the battens to that 
length on the round of the mould, there confining them. Then, from a straight line ranged 
along the side of the beam that the length was taken from, set back, upon the upperside, the 
four-inch sirmarks, parallel with the line, one in the middle and one at cach end: then, laying 
the Lattens to these sirmarks, set off the last length taken, which gives the true length of the 
beam, whether it has its round-up or not. ‘The bevellings are set off as before. 

Observe, before the lengths are taken, and when the beams are to be let down, that the lips 
are kept as much from the order or station on the side as may keep them athwartships, or square 
from the middle line, and clear in the hatchways: and, likewise, that the upperside of the beam 
is out of winding with the beam line at the side. 

The ends, after they are sawed off, are snaped back on the undersides one-fourth more than 
the siding of the lodging knees, or so as to let them down in the clamps according to the di- 
mensions. The ends are then mouthed, or a mortise is cut, through the heart, about two inches 
wide, and one inch and a half within the clamp, wearing off on the upperside that air may 
come to the.heart at all times: or, the heart may be bored out with an inch and a half auger 
about eighteen inches in, and another hole bored up from the underside, to come into the for- 
mer at about one inch within the clamp, with an auger of half the size, to admit air to the heart. 
The ends are then burnt very dry, and a hot bolt thrust into the heart onoe or twice till it 


is cold. 
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KNEES. The knces are first sawed or trimmed to the siding given in the dimensions ; then 
fayed to their respective places by amould and bevellings, taking as little wood as possible out of 
the throat the moulding way ;_ the strength of the knee being there. ‘Towards the toe each ta- 
pers to what it is sided. No chock should be admitted on any knee that would reduce the 
throat or moulding of the knce less than its siding. 

Lodging and Dagger Ances should have a coak left at the crown, when the grain will admit, to 
Jet into the beams one inch and a quarter, at about nine inches from the side. The coak to be 
from four to six inches broad, and withm one inch of the underside of the knee. When the grain 
will not admit of acoak, a hook is Icft, about nme inches long, within the toe. After the knees 
are fayed and bolted, an iron key may be driven down the side butt of the coak. 

Tn bolting the knees, place the holes alternately on cach edge, and the throat-bolts in the side 
arm of the hanging knees as high as possible, keeping the upper hole in the range of the under- 
side of the beams, and stiving it upwards to come through the end of the lodging-knee behind 
it, andthe next hole about four inches below it, stiving it rather above alevel. The other holes 
are to be equally spaced between that and the toe hole, which is kept up full the siding from the 
end, and may be bored square with the body or to clear the seams. See Midship Sections, 
Plate 8, | 

In those parts of the ship afore and abaft, where wood knees cannot be procured of kindly 
growth, (for upon that depends the strength) knecs of iron are generally placed. These, al- 
though they are now much used, particularly in merchant ships, cannot be so fully depended on 
as those of wood, because they cover less surface, are nowise flexible, nor can the bolts be driven 
so tightly in the iron as in wood. If, therefore, the ship strains, they must inevitably work 
loose: again, the holes must be bored in the direction in which the knees are punched, so that, 
where iron knees arc intended to be placed, oak fillings should be driven between the timbers ; 
otherwise the bolts may come in the openings, which is inadmissible. Besides this, the bolts may 
happen to come in the seams of the outside plank; when it so happens, the best way is to cut 
out a piece and clench the bolt upon the timbers. 

Bolts in wood knees are driven from the outside and clenched upon the knees inside; but 
bolts in iron knees are driven from the inside, with collar or stout heads; because, upon the 
head depends its fastening. Or, if the bolts be of copper, they must have a ring under the 
head, and the head spread or made large in driving. All bolts driven from the inside should be 
carcfully clenched upon rings, Ict flush into the planks, by means of a bitt for that purpose, and 
the points caulked after the ring is let in. 

Wood for knees having, from its peculiar figure, become scarce, many substitutes have been 
attempted, and iron knees, or, rather, knees formed conjointly of iron and wood, as described 
hereafter, are certainly the best, when properly applied. See Plate 8. ' 

Made-knees of wood have been constructed by foreigners, of straight pieces lapped together at 
the crown, and a chock fayed into the throat. 

STANDARDS. Standards are sided, trimmed, and fayed, similarly to knees ; but, if of wood, 
the toc-bolt of the deck arm should have a collar-head, and be driven through an iron plate under 
the head: or, which is better, through an iron strap, clasping the’ toe with a fore-and-aft bolt 
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driven to prevent the standard’s splitting. The point of the toe-bolt should be screw-cut to 
receive a nut, which should be hove taught upon an iron plate let up its thickness in the under- 
side of the beam. 

RIDERS. Riders are sawed to the mould and bevellings, and to the size given in the Dimen- 
sions; then fayed by a mark, or a square spot, and counter moulded, and then bolted through 
the side alternately on each edge, with the bolts equally distant. Floorriders, according to the 
present mode, require large pieces of oak timber. Their strength is much reduced by cross- 
ing the keelson, although very often the grain is straight at the score. We should therefore con-. 
sider it as better work for the floor riders to be in two, with a cross chock fayed over their heels 
with a hook and butt scarph; also with their heels to work down to the limber-boards and the 
heads between the joint of the floor-head and first futtock head. For, at present the head of the 
floor rider (after taking so large a piece of timber) only comes over the joint of the floor-head, 
or nearly so; but, by the method here proposed, the floor-head will be more succoured by the 
floor-rider’s running beyond it. 

First futtock riders are sawed and fayed as before described. They fay close to the sides of the 
floor riders, and the heels extend downwards within four feet of the keelson. The head runs up 
between the joint of the first futtock head and underside of the orlop beam, with a cross chock 
over the heels and a hook-and-butt scarph. A piece may be worked from the heels to the lim- 
ber boards to straiten the cross chock. | 

Second futtock riders are sawed and fayed as before described, and scarph with a hook scarph 
under the head of the floor riders, or connect thereto with a chock. Their heads run up within 
two inches of the underside of the gundeck beam, and are cut witha swell at. the orlop beam, 
to which they tail sideways; dnd they bolt fore and aft with two bolts, and likewise fay and 
bolt against the side of the first futtock rider. 

Third futtock riders are sawed and fayed, as before described, with a swell, to tail and bolt 
against the sides of the gundeck beams. They fay and bolt, fore and aft, to the sides of the se- 
cond futtock riders. The heads come up within two inches of the underside of the upper or 
middle-deck beams, and the heels come within two inches of the upperside of the orlop beam. 

Breadth riders are similar to third futtock riders. ‘They are cut with a swell to bolt against 
the beams they fay to, and their lengths are the distance betwecn the beams or decks above 
and below them. 

Top riders are similar, and cut with a swell to bolt to the upper-deck beams. Their heads run 
up to the underside of the gunwale, and the heels about six inches short of the gun or middle deck. 

Breadth and top riders stand diagonally, and thereby bolt to more timbers, and clear the ports 
better than the rest. For the methods-of bolting the Riders, &c. see Midship Sections, Plate 8. 

BREASTHOOKS, STEPS, and CRUTCHES. These are sawed to the given dimensions, 
and fayed similar to knees and riders. But, if a mark is taken for faying the breasthooks, it must 
be taken in a fore-and-aft direction, or parallel to the middle line ; and, for steps and crutches per- 
pendicular. For, were the mark taken parallel to, or square with, the body, too much would be 
taken from the extremities ; and, consequently, would never fay. The holes for the bolts are _ 
bored alternately, near the edges, and equally asunder. The holes next the middle line of 

3D 
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breasthooks, in the sharp part of the body, are crossed, to bring them more square with the bow. 
Breasthooks, Steps, and Crutches, are assisted im the moulding by chocks, and the dezk-hooks 
may be assisted by ekeings, worked behind them, so that the hooks may seat against the stem- 
son. All the chocks of breasthooks are tabled, and ought, on no account, to have less wood or 
substance than the siding left clear of the chocks. 

COAMINGS and HEAD-LEDGES for framing the hatchways, &c. are sawed to the size 
given in the Table of Dimensions; then framed together in the strongest manner, by lapping 
them at the ends over each other, to dovetail each wav, and the coamings to have five-eighths of 
an inch tail or stop into the head-ledges, taking the rabbet for the gratings out first. “The head- 
ledges come wholly through undcr the coamings, and sufficiently above the deck to be caulked ; 
above that the coamings lap over the head-ledge. A bolt is driven through each corner, in the 
middle of the lap, and one in the middle of the head ledge. Coamings have a rabbet taken out of 
the inner edge, for the gratings, about three inches on and two inches and three quarters deep. 
The coamings are mostly fastened with treenails, and the corners are rounded off above the deck. 

CATHEADS. Catheads are first sawed to their cast and flight, and then trimmed with morc 
exactness to their moulds and scantlings, as in the Table of Dimensions. Their outer part is 
cut to look up with the sheer, the sides standing perpendicular or plumb. Their outer ends 
cut off between a perpendicular and a square, and are secured with an iron hoop, let in flush. The 
sheeve holes are then cut through perpendicularly and parallel to the sides. ‘The inner part is 
fayed to the cat-beams, in large ships, with a scarph on the upper side for the cat-tail to fay to, 
with a hook butt inthe middle. In smaller ships, the inner part fays up to the underside of two 
or more of the forecastle beams, facing upwards one inch or more. : 

SUPPORTERS of the Catheads. The Supporters are gencrally trimmed, as the side-arms 
curve very much, by a mould made to the aft-side. Some trim it by two moulds; one mould 
being made to the curve on the side, and another to fay to the underside of the cathead, and likc- 
wise to the side in a straight direction. By this method the supporter may be trimmed near 
enough for a rough mark. Others take the pains to fasten brackets to the side, to its curve, at 
about six inches asundcr; the aftsides of which gradually wind, or twist, from the aftside of the 
cathead to look in with its rail at the fore part. Then, to the outsides of these brackets are fayed 
pieces of deal, scarphed together, by which means the curve on the aftside is truly obtained, and 
likewise the shape of the side to which it is to fay; and, asthe brackets stand square from 
the flight, or curve, they give the true beyellings to trim it to. By this mould the supporter may 
be trimmed very nearly to its work, and may then be sided and moulded correctly, and sct up mto 
its place. 

KNEE OF THE HEAD. The Knee of the Head has its several pieces sawed to their vari- 
ous shapes given on the mould, and the tapering sideways where they cross the battens. 

The main piece should make the lower part of the knee, and run up in front to take the bob- 
stay holes. Another piece must be provided to make the lacing, and a third to fay against the 
stem, and run up high enough for a hole to be cut in it to receive the main-stay collar. The 
other pieces between may then be provided, as most convenient, marking on the mould the 
shape of each piece as provided, allowing to each sufficient wood for tabling and faying. 
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The main piece has the fore part trimmed to the mould, and then sided, agreeably to the ta- 
pering battens, from a middle line rased along the piece and over the ends. The edges on the 
fore part are next trimmed off with a bold round. This piece is then secured on blocks, and 
kept perpendicular with the middle line. ‘The tables may now be taken out of the afiside. Each 
piece is then gotten on and fayed as before described, and treenailed to each other till the whole 
surface of the knee is completed. The aftside is then fayed to the stem. 

The knee-bolts may next be set off where they are intended to be driven, and quartering 
nailed between to keep the whole together while hoisting into its place. The holes may then be 
bored, first marking every appearance of iron, &c. behind. Some prefer having the bolts to go 
through the middle of the hooks, as it makes the bolts more of an equal length through the 
knee and through the side. Others prefer having the bolts so as to come between the hooks, 
alledging for this practice that more fastening is obtained, and the difficulty of driving the bolts 
without that additional length obviated. But, after all the holes are bored, let the kuee be 
swung off, and carefully examined behind, so that, in case there should then be any holes, they 
may be carefully plugged up and caulked. The knee and stem may be then paid well with tar, 
and set close with chains while bolting, as it is sometimes apt to start off. 

RUDDER. The main piece of the rudder is sawed to its siding, and the upper part to the 
given dimensions, with the lower part moulded as large as the piece will admit. Whatever the 
main piece may require to complete its foreside must be of oak or clm, tabled to the main picce. 
The forcside may be then bearded from the side of the pintles, the foreside being trimmed to the 
form of the pintles from a middle line, correctly rased the whole length, and squarcd over at the 
ends ; for, were it bearded to a sharp edge at the middle line, it would reduce the main piece 
more than is required ; and we may observe, that, inlarge ships, when the rudder is hard over, the 
bearding will not be close to the stern-post by three-quarters of an inch. ‘The usual mode is, to 
linc down, on each side of the main-piece, two-fifths of its thickness ; but thishas been found to 
cut or wound the main-piece so much at the upper pintle, that, lately, the aftside of the stern- 
post is likewise bearded ; and, consequently, the foreside of the rudder so much the less. The 
other pieces, to complete the surface of the rudder, may be of fir, and table on to the main-piece 
and to each other. The whole is then trimmed straight through, to its thickness on the aftside, and 
then bolted together between the straps of the pintles. The back is then fayed on and fastened 
to the aftside, and the sole at the heel, (when cut off to its length), with nails and treenails. The 
hances are then trimmed out to mouldings, and the aftside of the rudder above the lower hance 
is thirded and bearded back about three-quarters of an inch at the sides. The head, if not a 
round headed rudder, has its edges taken off with a bold round. The holes for the tiller may be 
now cut through, and the head hoops driven on. The pintles may next be Ict on thus: the 
braces being let on to the stern-post, and square from the aftside, a staff of the whole length, 
is run down through the holes of the braces, or fastened to the aftside. The former method is 
that which we prefer. Now mark the uppersides of the braces correctly on the staff, with a pen- 
cil, or both under and uppersides will be best. Then mark on the staff the upperside of the 
wing-transom ‘and the underside of the deck-transom above ; also the upperside of the deck ; 
and, lastly, the underside of the keel. Next apply the staff on the foreside of the rudder, and 
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exactly mark off the uppersides of the braces in the middle line, keeping the transoms clear 
of the holcs, that the lower tiller may work near the undersides of the deck beams above 
the wing-transom. Then square down, from the foreside of the rudder, the upperside 
of each brace, which, it may be observed, is the underside of the pintles. Now set upwards 
the breadth of the straps, and the scores may be taken out till the crowns come flush with 
the bearding, and the middle of the pintle ranges well with the middle line, allowing for the 
upper sheathing round the scores under the pintles. Scores are then gouged out, under the 
pintles, sufficiently for hanging the rudder, and may be formed by a piece of sheet-lead, made to 
the crown of each brace, and traversed round its respective pintle. Let there be sufficient room 
in the scores to allow for the sheathing; and, that the rudder may hang easily, all the scores 
must be made to the Iength of the lower one ; that pintle being two inches longer than the 
others. The score nearest to the load water mark is opened on one side to fit in the woodlock 
which prevents the rudder from unhanging. At:some places in the North of Britain, the pintles 
are put into the braces, and the rudder put together in that situation, so that it cannot be 
unhung until throatings are cut to clear it of the braces. 

After the braces are let on, it is best to try all the pintles in them, and see that they 
work casily in the braces, and square from the stern-post. ‘Then their uppersides may be taken 
with a staff, and set off on the rudder, as before directed, without the possibility of error. The 
tiller and sweep may next be fitted agreeably to the directions already given for constructing the 
plan of the upper deck. 


§ 2. DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CAPSTANS AND WINDLASSES. 
1. or capstans. (See Plate of the Capstan, Plate 7.) 


First, provide the barrel of sound oak timber, full to the size given in the Table of Dimensions, 
and have it sawed to a polygon of ten or twelve sides, according to the number of whelps. That 
is, if jt is to have six whelps, the barrcl must have twelve sides; and, if only five whelps, ten 
sides. 

The barrel, after it is sawed, is to be suspended at the ends by a bolt driven in the centre, 
upon which it turns, for the convenience of the workmen in trimming the barrel more accurately 
from the saw, and putting the whiole together, after the squares are trimmed straight and out of 
winding. , 

The partners are next set off, and made cylindrical, from,two inches above the upperside of the 
deck partners to three fourths of the size of the barrel downwards, or half the distance between 
the underside of the trundle-head, and two inches above the deck partners. See the Plate. 

To take off friction, iron-ribs, about ten inches Jong, one inch and a half broad, and three- 
eighths of an inch thick, are let intu the partners, two-thirds of their thickness, at one inch 
above the partners or cylindrical part of the barrel, and fastened with nails at each end, their 
breadth asunder. 
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The whelps may be then let.on ; they arc sawed from oak timber, and accurately trimmed to 
the size given in the Table of Dimensions and the scores taken out for the chocks. The fronts 
are next thirded and bearded towards the sides, about three eighths of an inch. (Sce the Plate.) 
They are then Jet half an inch into the barrel, one upon every other square or side. The mid- 
dle line of the whelp is to be at right angles from the said square, that they may each be equi- 
distant, fixing the heels of the lower whelps so that they may let into the pall-rim one inch and a 
quarter, and the heads, or upper ends, may let in onc inch into the underside of the trundle 
head. The upper whelps are let in similarly to the lower whelps, and their hecls so fixed as to be 
one inch above the upperside of the deck partners, with the heads Ict up one inch into the under- 
side of thedrumhead. They are fastened, as they arc let in, by a treenail driven through the 
surge ; but are afterwards farther secured by bolts, one bolt being driven above the surge, and one 
below it. When the capstan has six whelps, the bolts drive through from cach whclp to its opposite 
one ; but, when only five, the bolts may be driven nearly the same as shewn in the plan of the 
pall-head, &c. Fig. 4. or clinched upon the opposite square. The number of whelps seems to be 
optional, but it is certain that five whelps make the greatest angle, consequently the less strength 
will be required to hold on. 

The chocks are sawed out of oak plank to the thickness given in the Table of Dimensions, and 
shaped as in the plate. (See the Plate.) The chocks at the heels of the lower whelps are the 
thickest, and are bolted to the barrel in the middle as in the plate, and the pall-hcead is boltcd to 
them. The upper chocks are kept about one inch above the surge, and bolted through the mid- 
dle. A middle chock, placed equally between the former, is sometimes, though seldom, used. 

The lower chocks, excepting the pall chocks, at the heels of the upper whelps, have their un- 
dersides kept up four inches from the lower end of the whelps, and the upper chocks about onc 
inch above the surge, shaped and fastened as those on the lower whelps. The pall-chocks are 
placed about three quarters of an inch above the heels, and fay close up to the chock above, and 
are kept four inches within the front of the whelps ; the ends are nailed, and a small bolt. is driven 
in che middle. All the chocks, excepting the pall-chocks, tail into the sides of the whelps, as shewn 
in the plate. . 

The lower end of the barrel is cut off square to the underside of the pall head, which is kept 
up about three-fourths of an inch above the pall rim, allowing for the ion plate and shoulder, or 
necking of the spindle, as may be clearly seen in the plate. 

The iron spindle may be now let up into the lower end of the barrel as far as the shoulder. 
Its axis is to stand correctly with the centre of the barrel prolonged. Over the shoulder of the 
spindle is let on an iron plate that is bolted upwards with four bolts. The heel of the barrel is 
then reduced to the size of the iron plate, and an iron hoop driven on overall. A bolt is next to 
be driven through the barrel, at the upper end of the spindle, as shewn in the plate. 

‘The pali-head is composed of two semi-circular pieces of elm, sawed to the given size in the 
Table of Dimensions, then trimmed straight and out of winding, and fayed close at the joits. 
Jron circular plates are let in their thickness, about one inch and a half within the edge ; one on 
the upperside and one on the underside, and bolted through with twelve bolts, as shewn in the 
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plate, observing to keep these bolt holes clear of the pall and slip bolts. The pall head is next 
let on the heel of the barrel, and one inch and a quarter up the heels of the lower whelps. I¢ 
is then bolted upwards, through the lower chocks, with one bolt on each side of the bolt in the 
chocks. The whole may be more clearly understood by referring to the plan of the pall head, &c. 
Fig. 4. in the plate. 

The trundle head is made of four semi-circular pieces of elm, sawed to the given size in the 
Dimensions, then trimmed straight and out of winding, fayed close together at the middle and 
joints. The joints cross each other at right angles. ‘The holes for the bars, ten in number, are 
next set off to the size given in the Dimensiuns, and are cut out nearly through. Each piece 
is then let on and fayed to the.barrel, the lower pieces admitting the head of the whelps up one 
inch. The bar-holes are then cut through to the barrel. The partners being large enough to admit 
the pall-head to pass in betwcen them, the trundle head may be fastened thus ; an iron circular 
plate is let in its thickness, about one inch and a half within the outer edge on the upperside, 
and bolted through with one bolt between every bar-hole, as in the plan of the trundle-head in the 
plate. It is then bolted to the barrel or fastened to the upper chocks as the drumhead. 

The upper or drumhead is made of four semi-circular pieces of elm, sawed to the given size 
in the Table of Dimensions. ‘The upper pieces to be about one inch thicker than the under 
ones. They are trimmed and put together similarly to the trundle-head. On the upper end of 
the barrel is trimmed a square tenon, three-fifths of the size of the barrel, and long enough to 
let up about two inches into the upper picces of the drumhead. Over the tenon is driven an 
iron hoop, about five inches broad and three quarters of an inch thick, let in flush, as represcnted 
on the plate. 

The lower pieces of the drumhcad are fayed and Jet on to the barrel and heads of the whelps 
one inch; the upper and lower pieces are then connected together by a circular iron plate, let 
in its thickness on the underside, about one inch and a half within the outer edge, and bolted 
from the upperside with one bolt between every bar-hole. The bolts are saucer-headed, and are 
clinched upon the plate bencath. See Vig. 2, or plan of the drumhead. 

A circular cap of elm, about one inch and a half thick, and the diameter of the size of the 
tenon, is fayed and nailed down over the centre of the drum-head. Sec Fig. 1, on the 
plate. 

Holes are bored through the drum-head, about four inches within the edge, in the middle of 
each bar-hole, to admit a pin, which is fastened with a chain and staple near its respective 
bar-hole. ‘These pins are to confine the bars on their places. 

The drum-head is confined to the barrel by bolts that are sauccr-headed, and forclocked on 
the undersides of the upper chocks with one bolt througk every other chock. See Fig. 1, on 
the plate. 

The yoke may be next fittcd. It consists of five muntins; one fayed against every other 
square on the barrel, below the partners. Each muntin is to be of the size given in the Table of 
Dimensions, hanced away from the middle of the length to three inches thick at the head, then 
thirded and bearded in front a full quarter of an inch. The heels are stepped down ia the 
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trundle-head, as in Fig. 1. in the plate, and the heads reach upwards within an inch of the un- 
derside of the upper deck-partners, The muntins are fastened, at the upper parts, by a screw 
cut eye-bolt that screws into the barrel. 

Between the muntins, at their heads, is let in a collar fayed to the barrel ; the ends tail into 
the sides of the muntins, and are bolted or nailed to the barrel, as in Fig. 1. in the plate. 

Capstans in East India ships are connected together at the partners by an iron spindle, having 
two shanks, one Jet up into the upper barrel similarly to that in the heel of Fig. 1. and the other 
shank let into the lower barrel. Each is secured by a large iron cross, let in over the spindle 
and into the ends of each barrel; being, also, farther secured by an iron hoop about five inches 
broad and three-quarters of an inch thick, driven on overall. Sce Fig. 10, in the plate. 

The step and partners being fitted, and the iron rim Jet down horizontally to the axis or middle 
line of the barrel, the capstan may be hove on board and let down into its place, and the iron 
palls fitted and boltcd as at Fig. 1. and Fig. 4. in the plate. Behind the pall bolt is let in an 
iron plate, to keep the pall from wearing the wood. Observe to fix the palls so that they swing 
clear of the whelps. 

Slip bolts, as Fig. 8, to keep the palls up occasionally, are let into the pall-hcead, with tron 
plates, about three or four inches from the end of the palls, and so placed as to take the ends 
of the palls either way. Or, iron straps, with a hinge, as Vig. 9, to spread out occasionally, 
whereon the pall may lie. These are let flush into the pall-head, and fastened with screws. 

The iron rim may now be bolted down, with tarred paper under it. The bolts have counter 
sunk heads, and are driven through the rim and step as at Fig. 4. and clenched underneath. 
Between the bolts, within the pall grocve, are fitted pieces of elm, about one inch and a half 
thick in the middle, hanced away thence to half an inch at each end, and nailed through the 
holes cast in the rim to receive them. They prevent the palls in falling from making a noise, 
and they fall the more easily on wood. Holes are cast on the outside of the rim, one &t the 
sides of every pall stop, that water may not lodge in the groove. 

"he partners are fitted as represented in Fig. 5. in the plate, to rabbet on the coamings, 
and bolted through with saucer-headed bolts, two in cach piece at the ends. 

In large ships the fore-jcar capstan is fitted so as to lower occasionally out of the way of thc 
long boat, &c. In this case it has partners fitted on the lower deck similar to those represented 
by Fig. 5, into which is let up a shifting step, as in Fig. 6, supported by a pillar and two ledges, 
in such a manner that the whole may be taken away, and the capstan lowered, to work in a 

_step provided for it on the orlop. 


2. oF winpLasses. (See Plan of the Windlass, Plate 7.) 


Tur body of the windlass is octagonal, and is tapered from the middle to the ends to the given 
Timensions. It is sawed from good oak timber, and the length between the cheeks is often 
in one piece. But, when fitted with an iron axle or spindle in the middle, as Fig. 12, in the plate, 
it must be in two pieces. The ends without the cheeks are mostly fitted, as shewn in the plate, 
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with an iron hoop driven over each end. The spindles are very accurately let into the ends and 
middle of the body, that the axis of each may exactly agree in a right line. A bolt is driven 
through the body of the windlass and each end of the spindle. On each end of the body is 
let on and bolted a pall-hoop with teeth, as shewn, Fig. 11, on the plate. The palls, which are 
of iron, are fixed against the aftsides of the pall-bitts, and fall into the teeth or notches of the 
pall-hoops, so as to prevent its turning backwards when charged by the effort of the cable, &c. 
at every two or three inches, as represented. Holes are then mortised along the middle, to admit 
the handspecs, and each square of the body is covered with elm or fir facings between the cheeks, 
on the working side in particular. It is then suspended by its axles or spindles either in brass 
rhodings, as Fig. 13, or in brass gudgeons, Fig. 16, which are bolted into a frame of oak timber 
called the cheeks. The checks are let down through the deck, and bolted to the pall-bitts, as 
shewn by Fig. 11: 
There are other methods of fitting windlasses, but this we recommend as the best. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF AN IMPROVED CAPSTAN OR WINDLASS. BY CAPTAIN THOMAS HAMILTON, OF THE 
royaL Navy. (See Plate C.) 


Tue intention in the present instance is, to demonstrate the form that a capstan should obtain, 
relative to the friction of the messenger when weighing anchor. 

It is generally known that, in ships of war, when heaving at the capstan, with but little strain 
or resistance, there is a difficulty to hold on the messenger; and, on the contrary, when heaving 
with a great strain, it is often found necessary to slacken the messenger to let it surge or rise up 
the whelps of the capstan. 

To fse mechanical language, the surge or power to prevent the descent of the messenger 
with three turns and a half round the capstan, is too great for the friction when applied to 
little comparative weight or strain; and the surging power is too Jittle for the friction, when 
applied to a great weight or strain. 

The surge of the capstan is the angle from the perpendicular that the outline of the whelps 
make ; and, in our capstans, it is about 9% degrees uniformly from top to bottom, the outline of 
the whelps being straight. It follows that the less that angle is, so will the surging power be 
proportionally diminished, and conversely increascd. 

To counteract the surging power, the number of the whelps have becn reduced from six to 
five, forgetting that the friction or descending power is increased in the same ratio in which the 
surge or ascending power is diminished ; hence the use of ‘lifters, rollers, &c. 

N. B. The lifters which are ordered for the use of the navy are, upon an average, not less than 
£.20 expence for each capstan. 

Four powers relative to the friction may be considered as belonging to the form or figure of 
the capstan, two of which may be called ascending powers, and two descending powers. 

Ist. Reducing the angle of the whelps, or approaching a cylindrical form, gives the greatest 
descending power. (Fig. 1. in the Plate). 
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2nd. Increasing the friction, by reducing the number of whelps, gives the second descending 
power. (See Fig. 2.) 

3d. Increasing the angle of the whclps, or deviation from a cylinder, greatest ascending 
power. (See Fig. 3.) 

4th. Adding to the number of whelps, or approaching a circle, second ascending power. 
(Sec Fig. 4). 

In this plan it will be perceived that the two descending powers are applied to the upper 
part, and the two ascending powers to the lower part, of the capstan, awd may be altered till the 
just angle of the surge is attained ; although there is no doubt that the present angle is very near 
the truth, and it was found quite sufficient in the trials madc in his Majesty’s ship Argo, where 
twice avery great strain never caused the descent of the messenger an entire turn round the 
circular part of the capstan. 

The following copy ofa letter, from Commodore Hallowell, an officer fully competent to judge 
of the subject, will convince those, who are ignorant of mechanics, of the advantage to be de- 
rived from adopting the proposed form for either a capstan ora windlass, and save much expence, 
vexation, and probable mischief. 


COPY OF COMMODORE HALLOWELL’s LETTER TO THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF TH NAVY. 


“His Majesty’s Ship Argo, in the Downs, Oct. 31st, 1802. 
‘© GENTLEMEN, 

“ ON the first trial made at Long Reach with our capstan and roller, when unmooring, | 
observed the roller to be of no use, as the messenger never required its assistance ; I therefore 
ordered it to be removed, and, in repeated trials made between Long Reach and the Downs 
(having anchored six times), I am perfectly satisfied that the roller is useless with such a cap- 
stan as is filled in the Argo, which is nothing more than the old one with the lower part made 
more obtuse, and filled up circular by the chocks, and the upper part mure perpendicular in the 
sides, and open. The alterations in the common capstan may be made without any expence, 
farther than the men’s time employed in reducing the upper part of the surge, and putting the 
filling pieces to the lower part, and I am certain will be approved by every person who tries 
them. The rollers will be found of great service where capstans of the common form are used, 
and, in that case, the stantion of the roller should not be so high as the one fitted in the Argo, 
but just of sufficient length to allow the roller to traverse clear of the deck, which would give 
more room for the turns of the messenger round the capstan, and make the support of the 
roller greater. But the expence, and occasion for them, will be totally avoided by the trifling 


alteration being made in the capstan. 
“Tam, &c. 


‘© BENJAMIN HALLOWELL.” 


3k 


OF LAUNCHING. {Book If. 


REFERENCE TO THE FIGURES IN THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1, Greatest descending power. 

Fig. 2, Second descending power. 

lig. 3, Greatest descending power, 

Fig. 4, Second descengng power. 

Fig. 5, A, capstan as usually made, 9° 30' angle of the surge. B, as fitted in the Argo. cc, 
open as usual. d, d, filled up with the chocks circular, making the lower part nearly a truncated 
cone. {fa tangent to the are g g. g g,arc of a circle to the chord h h and tangent ff. hh, out- 
line of the whelps usually made, and chord to the arc g g, as altered in his Majesty’s ship 


Argo. 


§ 3. DESCRIPTION OF A LAUNCH, AND EXPLANATION OF THE METHOD OF LAUNCHING. (See Plate 9). 


Tne launch of a ship, or machinery by which she is safely conveyed into the water, after she is 
completely built, is a grand piece of mechanism, and requires every consideration: as, in the 
first place, to ascertain exactly with what declivity the ways may be laid, which should be 
as great as possible, or according to the depth of water wherein the ship is to be launched, 
and according to what height is required for laying the ways, so as to keep her fore foot from 
striking against the groundways. It will here be necessary to allow about four inches for the 
settling of the ship in launching, more or less, according to its size and dependence on the 
ground. The planes should always cross each other, where possible, from one-eighth to one quar- 
ter of an inch, in every foot, in length, that is to say, the plane made by the surface of the 
sliding planks should increase so much more in their declivity than the plane made by the sur- 
face of the blocks whereon she was built. “The plane of the sliding planks being laid as nearly 
toa straight line as possible fore or aft, and rather curving upwards. We shall here subjoin an 
account of a launch, as laid for a seventy-four gun ship. 

Height from the upperside of the groundways to the underside of the false keel ; afore, two feet 
eight inches ; in midships, two feet three inches ; abaft, two feet eight inches and a half. 

Hei ght from the upperside of the groundway to the upperside of the sliding planks ; afore, 
three feet one inch; midships, two feet four inches and a quarter; and abaft, one foot ten 
inches, : 

Spread of the bilgeways, ten fcet. 

After end of the bilgeways, afore the aftside of the stern-post, twenty-three feet. 

From the aftside of the stern-post to the end of the slip, one hundred and sixty feet. 

The method of launching with spurs, formerly practised, is now become almost obsolete, although 
it has very lately been practised in some of his Majesty’s yards; we shall therefore say but 
little of that method, but speak the more fully on the method now generally practised. 
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According to the old method, besides the stoppings-up, which we shall describe more fully 
hereafter, three spurs were placed forward, on each side ; the foreside of the foremost spur being 
fixed at four feet four inches from the fore end of the bilgeways, and the others at about four 
feet distant from cach other. In addition to these, was a driver forward, on each side, similar 
to a spur, but standing on the fore end of the bilgeways in a fore and aft direction. ‘Towards 
the after end of the bilgeways were four spurs on each side, the aftside of the after spur being 
at four fect six inches from the after end of the bilgeway. At the head and heel of each spur 
three bolts were driven, each of one inch and a half diameter, and forelocked inside. 

The poppets were of fir timber, two feet two inches athwartships. ‘Ten were fixed forward, 
and thirteen abaft. 

The oak dagger-planks and fillings under them were three inches in thickness. 

The daggers were of fir, each in length forty feet ; in depth, one foot ; and nine inches thick. 
The fore daggers were seven fect above the sliding-planks forward, and ten inches above them 
at the after end; with an oak and fir dagger within and withoutside of the poppets afore and 
abaft. 

The ribbands on the outside of the bilgeways were eight inches square; and the play of the 
ribbands, clear of the bilgeways, was two inches and one quarter. 

The dog-shores werc of oak; in length six fect six inches, and cight inches square. The fore- 
most end of the dog-shore above the sliding-plank was onc foot one inch; and the fore end was 
cut off two inches and a half under from a square, and cased with an iron plate. 

Each of the bilgeways was one hundred and forty feet in length, two {cet six inches broad, 
and two feet four inches deep. They were made with six decayed bowsprits, and had five loads 
and thirty feet of four-inch East-country plank for the soles, with three loads of threc-inch plank 
for lining the sides. 

Bolts, of one inch diameter, seventy-four in number; and nails, of seven and cight inches 
long, six hundred weight two quarters and nine pounds. 

On the plan of the forty-gun frigate, Plate 9, is represented the modern modc of launching, 
to this plate the reader is therefore referred ; as upon it may be scen the plan, clevation, and 
section, of the ways, &c. 

The platform on each side, made by the blocks and sliding planks, is the first thing, as we 
have before observed, to be erected. Therefore, the spread of the bilgeways, which is about 
one-third of the main-breadth, more or less, according to the shape of the body, and the decli- 
vity, being determined, blocks are laid very nearly together, so that their uppersides shall form 
a straight line fore and aft, and an horizontal surface athwartships, to the height of the under- 
sides of the sliding-planks. ; 

The sliding-planks, which should be of oak, are next fayed close down upon the blocks, the 
butts giving shift to each other, and snaped. The thin part of the snape, on the upperside, is 
always placed aft ; so that the bilgeways may slide over without the possibility of catching. The 
aails, by which they are fastened, must be punched down one inch below the surface. 

The sliding-planks must be broad enough to receive the bilgeways, and the ribbands outside 
them, at least. 
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The bilgeways may be now hove up upon the sliding-planks, and placed under the bilge, to 
their intended spread, parallel to the middle line of the keel ; the after ends rcaching at. least as 
far aft as the mizen-chains. The stoppings-up are then to be provided, which may be thus: 
Upon the upper surface of the bilgeways may be fayed a thickness of plank, or thickstuff, all 
fore and aft; and, above that, an opening, of five or six inches, preserved for the slices next 
above. In the midships, as far as is convenient, may be fayed a thickness of fir or oak plank, 
to the shape of the bottom; the undersides being kept parallel to the upperside of the plank 
below. In the same manner may the stoppings-up be continued, afore and abaft, by solid pieces 
of fir, oak, or clm, till the shape of the bottom would require them so deep that poppets, or 
upright pieces of timber, must be fitted, as represented in the plate. 

Over the heads of the poppets is fitted an oak plank, which is bolted, or nailed to the bottom ; 
the heads of the nails should be made very large, that they may be drawu out when the plank 
is ript off’ Over this plank and the stoppings-up, till approaching the flat part of the body, 
cleats are nailed as a further security, to prevent the heads of the poppets from flying out. A 
cleat is likewise nailed fore and aft, against the heads of the foremost and aftermost poppet. 
Sometimes the poppcts are set up with slices, as shewn in the draught, or are driven in tight 
under the bottom with a long spar or battering-ram. Then, to steady and keep the poppets 
firmly together, a dagger is faced on at their heads, and one towards the heels, which are securely 
nailed or treenailed to each poppet. 

The ribbands are now to be nailed and shored along the sides of the bilgeways, leaving about 
two inches room or play from the side of the bilgeway. The foremost piece of ribband is gene- 
rally of oak, and is coaked down upon the sliding-planks; against which, and the cleat on the 
side of the bilgeway, is fixed the dog-shore, in an inclined position, and so supported by a small 
piece underneath called a trigger. 

When the ship is to be launched, the whole launch, thus fitted, is generally taken down, and 
the bilgeways canted out. Then the uppersides of the sliding-planks are paid with a thick coat- 
ing of tallow and oil, into which soft soap is well rubbed. The bilgeways are then canted in, 
and all the launch fitted up as before. At the time of launching, the greater part of the shores 
may be taken away, and the ship set up as firmly as possible, by a great number of men em- 
ployed in driving in the slices all fore and aft, and on each side. 

As the tide now advances, the lower part of the slip should be paid with a thick coating of 
tallow and oil. The after blocks under the keel may be then split out and cleared away; the 
Jaunch and the skeg-shores fitted ; and so on, splitting and clearing out all the blocks, in a regu- 
lar manner, till you come forward to the number of blocks intended to launch with, which may 
be four or five. ‘The caps or upper pieces of these blocks should be chiselled or wasted away at 
their lower edges aft, and on their upper edges on the foreside. Then, when the tide has flowed 
so high that there is plenty of water, the dog-shores should be knocked down, each falling in- 
stantly. Then the screws, planted forward and against the bilgeways, may be hove, and the 
blocks, if she hangs, gradually wasted away till the ship starts. 

That the dog-shores may fall at one instant, a contrivance has been raised by means of two 
large pigs of iron ballast, &c. one on each side, to slide down a shoot erected over each dog- 
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shore. Each pig of ballast to be suspended by a rope. The two ropes may be spliced into one, 
and lead down forward to any convenient place, where the builder, or person having the charge 
of the launch, may cut the rope with a sharp chisel, &c. in an instant: then will the violence of 
the blow from the ballast have the desired effect. 

To prevent the bilgeways from spreading, they have been lashed under the keel by having 
large ring-bolts forelocked through the bilgeways, one on each side in the middle, and one to- 
wards each end. Several turns of lashing are then passed through the rings, and hove taught 
under the keel: then, that the bilgeways may be separated when the ship is afloat, a line or 
small rope is made fast to each forelock that belays the ring-bolts, and leads up into the ship 5 
by which means the forelocks are drawn, and the lashings, of course, become slack. 

Launching shores are only used im the Royal yards; as, in private yards, all the shores arc 
taken away some time prior to launching. The number is, in general, six or more on each side, 
close aft. Their stations at the heels being determined, they may be squared over to the fuot- 
wharf of the slip from the middle line of the keel: lines may thence be looked upwards to the 
underside of the wale, square from the sliding-planks for their stations at the head ; observing, 
that those lines represent the middle line of the shores if they taper much. Over the heads of 
the shores is fayed a plank, which is well nailed and cleated. Tormerly, the hecls were secured 
to the slip, and the shores cut away; but, latcly, the heels have been secured by cleats, which 
are ript up, and the shores driven away. These shores are all taken away before the dog-shores 
are knocked down; but there are four or five others close before these, and they may rather stand 
with the ship, and forsake her as she advances in launching. 


§ 4. OF THE FIRE-SHIP AND BOMB-VESSEL. 


As these vessels differ very materially, in their internal construction, from all others, it becomes 
necessary here to subjoin a brief description of them. 

The FIRE-SHIP is, generally, an old vessel, peculiarly fitted up, and having its greater part 
filled with combustible materials. It is fitted with sheer-hooks, to the yard-arms, and grappling 
irons, for the purpose of hooking and setting fire to the enemy’s ships in battle, &c. 

As there is nothing materially different in the construction of fire-ships, excepting what relates 
to the fitting of that part of the ship where the combustibles are inclosed, and the apparatus by 
which the fire is instantly conveyed from one part to another, and thence to the enemy ; it will 
be here only necessary to describe the fire-room, and the instruments that are used to grapple 
the ship or ships intended to be destroyed. 

The fire-room is between decks, and is limited at the after-part by a bulk-head abaft the main- 
_mast, from which it extends quite forward as represented in the draught and plang of the 
fire-ship, Plate 17. The train inclosed in this apartment: is contained in a variety of wooden 
troughs, which intersect each other as shewn in the plans and midship section. These are sup- 
ported, where necessary, by cross-pieces and stantions, 
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On each side, are six or seven scuttles, about eighteen inchcs long and one fvot deep, having 
their lids to fall or open downwards as shewn in the midship section. 

Against every scuttle is fitted an iron chamber, which, at the time of firing the ship, blows 
out the scuttle-lid, and opens a passage for the flame. Immediately under the main and fore 
shrouds js fixed a wooden funnel, whose lower end communicates with a fire-barrcl. Between the 
funnels, which are likewise called fire-trunks, are two scuttles through the upper deck, as shewn 
in the draught, plan, and midship section. The flame, passing through the funnels, is 
conducted to the shrouds ; and both funnels and scuttles have caps, closely fitted over in rabbets, 
with lead or canvas nailed close over them, to prevent any accident happening from above to 
the combustibles laid below. 

The scuttles through the sides and decks not only communicate the fiames to the outside and 
upper works of the ship and her rigging, but likewise open a passage for the inward air, con- 
fined in the fire-room, which is thereby expanded, so as to force impetuously through those 
outlets and prevent the blowing up of the decks ; which must, of necessity, happen, from such a 
sudden and violent rarefaction of the air as will then be produced. 

In the middle of the bulk-head is a door, through which are leading troughs, whosc fore ends 
communicate with another trough within the fire-room laid close to this opening; whence it ex- 
tends, obliquely, through the after-hatchway to the sally-port, as shown in the draught and 
plan. At the time of firing either of the leading troughs, the flame is immediately conveyed 
to the opposite side of the ship, whereby both sides burn together. 

The BOMB-V ESSEL, being a ship particularly calculated for throwing bombs into a fortress, 
is, of course, constructed with remarkable strength, according to the plans exhibited on Plate 18, 
and is furnished with all the apparatus neccessary for bombardment. 

To facilitate the use of the mortar, in this vessel, it is placed in a solid carriage of timber, 
called the bed, whose different parts are strongly bolted together. By means of this it is firmly 
secured in its situation, so that the explosion of the powder may not alter its direction. In the 
middle of the upperside of this carriage, as represcnted on the plate, are two semicircular notches 
to reccive the trunnions; over these are fixed two very strong bands of iron, called the cap- 
squares, the middle of which is bent into a semicircle, to embrace the trunnions, and keep them 
fast in the mortar-bed. The cap-squares are confined to the timber-work by strong pins of iron, 
called the eye-bolts, into whose upper ends are driven the keys, chained beneath them. On the 
fore part of the bed a piece of timber is placed transversely, upon which rests the belly of the 
mortar, or that part which contains the chamber. The elevation and plan of this piece, which is 
called the bed-bolster, and used to support and elevate the mortar, are represented in the plate. 

These beds are placed upon very strong frames of timber, which are fixed as on the plate. 
They are securely attached to the bomb-beds, by means of a strong bolt of iron, called the pin- 
tle, passing perpendicularly through both, and forelocked underneath. Thus the pintle, which 
passes through the hole in the centre, serves as an axis to the bed; so that the mortar may be. 
turned about horizontally as occasion requires. 

For all the dimensions of a bomb-vessel, see the Table of Dimensions hereafter ; particularly 
folio 18, wherein.a description of many essential particulars may be found. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON IMPROVEMENTS ANT) PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS; IN- 
CLUDING SOME INSTRUCTIONS AND REMARKS UPON SUBJECTS IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED 
WITH THE PRACTICE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


§ 1. EXPLANATION OF A NEW METHOD PROPOSED FOR THE FRAMING OF SHIPS, AND OF THE BEST 
MODE OF ADOPTING IRON FASTENINGS IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION, ’ 


I+ is certainly most reasonable that, in the construction of ships, the whole frame should be 
firmly connected together previous to any plank’s bemg brought on (as the planking should only 
be a collateral security); and, in that state, its component parts should have an equal share of 
strength in proportion to the resistance. 

According to the present mode of building, timber of equal shift with that which composes 
the frames or bends is used for the intermediate or filling timbers; and these are loose, or in 
nowise connected together, until the plank is brouglit on. 

It is therefore proposed that, when the ship or vessel is complete in her frames or bends, tiers 
or ranges of oak scantling, eight or ten inches deep, and in and out what the frame is moulded, 
shal] be tailed in, from frame to frame, at the range of each deck at the side, so that the beams 
may lodge thereon ; and, to have, also, one tier or range below, as in Fig. 5. Plate 8. 

The beams are to come through within one inch of the outside of the timbers, and tail thereto, 
as in Fig.7. ‘Thus the beams will have two advantages; the impossibility of ever working off 
the clamps, and longer duration, as the ends will be much less liable to rot than by the present 
methods. 

Straps of iron, about four inches broad, or according to the size of the vessel, may be then 
fayed and bolted between each frame, and through the fore and aft pieces, as shewn in Fig. 5, 
and 7, with as many bolts through tlie ends of the beams as can be conveniently placed: thus 
would the whole frame be connected together. 

By these means the filling timbers would be much shorter, consequently less expensive, and 
may be let in with a tenon at their heads and a Jap at their heels into the fore and aft pieces, 

After the plank is worked, the beams and sides may be farther secured by hanging knees; as 
lodging knees would be useless. Thus, let a large chock, as thick as the sidings of the wooden 
hanging knees, and as broad at the upper part as it will hold (such pieces may be obtained from. 
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the butts of large slabs or otherwise), as represented in Fig.6. Such chock is to be fayed against 
the side of the ship and side of the beam, and bolted with six bolts, as shewn in Fig. 5. and 6. 
As the chock will not work broad enough to take the beam-arm of the knee, let an ekeing be 
fayed on to it, as shewn in Fig. 6. and 7. | 

Then, an iron hanging knee, as in Fig. 6. may be let in flush, and bolted as there represented. 
This sort of iron hanging knee will have two supcrior advantages ; that 1s, it will have no shut 
in the crown, but need only be made from a stout iron, flat, turned round at the crown or 
shoulder, consequently much stronger; and, secondly, it will hold much more than others; be- 
cause, as the bolts are driven fore and aft, they cannot draw; neither, by being let flush in the 


chock, will they have any tendency to work loose, 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE MODE OF IMPROVING THE NAVY: ABSTRACTED FROM A LETTER 
ADDRESSED, IN THE YEAR 1796, TO THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE HONOURABLE EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY, BY THE LATE GABRIEL SNODGRASS, ESQ. SURVEYOR TO THE COMPANY. 


Iv the first place, I take the liberty of asserting, (and from experience,) that the East-India 
Company’s ships, as now constructed, are the first and safest ships in Europe. In support of 
the assertion which I have made in favour of the construction of those ships, I beg leave to state 
that, of the ships built and repaired under my inspection, from the year 1757 to 1794, making 
in all 989, there was only one, the Earl of Chatham, which was supposed to have foundered. 
If the improvements adopted in those ships were extended to the Navy, much labour and ex- 
pence would be saved to the nation. 

Upon that idea the following remarks are founded ; but, before I proceed to enumerate the 
particular circumstances which render the Company’s ships superior to our ships of war, I must 
be permitted to remark, with deference to the opinions of the persons employed by Government 
in the department of ship-building, that radical errors appear to prevail respecting the article of 
timber. 

In the first place, a much greater quantity of rough timber than can be necessary, is kept in 
store; for, I must contend, that a stock sufficient for one year’s consumption would equally serve 
the purposes to which it is at present applied in any of his Majesty’s dock-yards, 

No ship was ever yet built entirely with timber that had laid to season three years, two years, 
or even one year; consequently, that part of the ship which was formed of the most unseasoned 
wood must be expected to decay first, and thus a progressive decay in the several parts of the 
ship subjects her to the necessity of continual repairs, at an immense expence, and to the great 
detriment of the service. , 

A second error is in the preparation of timber for service. Upon this, and upon the other 
point above mentioned, I cannot submit better information than the following: 
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The practice of keeping three years stock of timber, thickstuff, plank, &c. in his Majesty’s 
yards, is so obviously destructive of timber in general, and so extravagantly expensive, that 
its having continued so long is next to a miracle. 

Rough timber, piled together in such vast quantities as is practised in the King’s yards, and 
to remain in that state for three years or more, must certainly receive much damage ; but what 
proportion of it may be thereby rendered unfit for ship-building I cannot exactly determine. 

All converted timber, thickstuff, plank, &c. should be placed under cover, where there is a 
moderate current of air, as soon as it is reccived into the yards. 

All timbers, designed for ships’ frames, should be contracted for to be served into the yards 
ready converted to their respective moulds, and the ships to be put on the stocks and com- 
pletely timbered in a certain time, and to have a shed built over them (to be included in the 
said contract), and to remain in that state to season, during pleasure, or until wanted, when 
each ship should be completely finished by another contract. All the beams, knees, thickstuff, 
plank, &c. should be provided as soon as the ship is in frame, and placed under cover, so as to 
have the same seasoning. All tlickstuff, plank, &c. that requires to be boiled in the kiln *, if 
afterwards placed on racks, and burnt so as to exhaust the moisture occasioned by its being 
boiled, and also to bring it to its round, would be of great advantage to the ships. 

In building ships, the plank of the bottom, inside plank, &c. should be partially bolted on, 
and all the treenail holes bored through, as soon as the plank is worked ; but no treenails driven 
until the ship is nearly finished, or ready for caulking; also to have the treenails well seasoned, 
before they are driven, and made of the best oak in the kingdom f. 

The Commissioners of the Navy, in answer to inquiries concerning the duration of ships of 
war, have given, as their opinion, that ships built in the King’s dock-yards last, on an averago, 
about fifteen years ; and those built by contract, m the merchants’ yards, about ten years. This 
difference they impute, among other causes, to the timber used in the dock-yards being better 
scasoned, and the ships a longer time in building; which last circumstance alone contributes 
greatly to their duration. ‘The merchant-builders, being employed to build ships of war, only 
in cases of emergency, are often, from the urgency of the service, pressed by the Navy Board 


* See the article Kits, in Chap. I. Book I. 

+ However highly we may have appreciated the professional abilities of Mr. Suodgrass, we cannot but differ from 
him with regard to some of the foregoing particulars. First, with respect to keeping a certain quantity of timber in 
the naval or other yards, he cannot be correct. For, every one concerned in timber must know, that it is only to be 
obtained at certain times; and an opportunity missed cannot always be recalled. The naval yards, for several years 
past, instead of having too great a supply by them, have not had a quantity sufficient to supply their immediate wants. 
Again, it must certainly be allowed, that timber three years seasoned before it 1s used, would be much the better, and 
last longer. It would, also, be much better to season it before converted than in the frame. 

The practice of letting the sap run before the tree is felled, for the purpose of stripping the bark, makes against the 
duration of timber, especially when time for seasoning cannot be allowed. 

Timber piled and shedded over would remain so for seven years uninjured ; and, when spread about the ground in 
its rough state, with the air passing freely between, it would continue so for four years or more, unhurt; nay, it would 
be the better for it. 

And we can truly say, that, during a long experience, we never saw any useful timber rotting in his Majesty’s yards. 
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to complete them in a shorter time than is specified in the contract; and, not having a sufficient 
stock of timber on hand, they are obliged, af a short notice, to provide what is wanted, and to 
work it up before the juices are sufficiently evhausted to render it fit for use. 

Government should have twenty or thirty sail of line-of-battle ships, of seventy-four guns and 
upwards, constantly on the stocks, (under proper cover) nearly finished, or in such state that 
they may be launched in a short time, on any emergency ; and should, under sheds, have ships 
built for the Navy in private yards, in time of peace; by which means the ships would last from 
cighteen to twenty years, instead of only cleven years and three quarters, which is said, by the 
Navy Board, to be the average duration of ships of the present Navy. 


OF IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION. 
By making the topsides of all the King’s ships, in future, to tumble home very little, according 
to the plans’ represented in Plate 8, also by siding the timbers of the frame less, and moulding 
them more, would add strength to the ships, and lessen the consuinption of timber *. 

The principal causes of the frequent losses of King’s ships at sea, in case of violent storms, or 
the ship’s broaching-to, appear to meas follow, viz. 

In the first place, the deep waist in those ships, and more especially in the frigates and sloops 
of war, which occasion them to ship a great deal of water on the main-deck. 

Secondly, the ballast, water, and every thing in the hold, shifting and falling to leeward, Goin 
want of shifting-boards, and the pillars not being properly secured to prevent the same, whereby 
the ships are lable to become water-loggced; and thus, before the hatches are sufficiently secured, 
they may fill and founder. 

Captain Inglefield’s narrative of the loss of the Centaur, of seventy-four guns, will clcarly 
evince that not only small ships, but all ships of war, however large, should have shifting-boards 
in the hold, and the pillars better secured; and, as a further security from the guns doing da- 
mage, in case of their breaking loosc, 1 recommend substantial coamings to all the hatchways, 
at least two feet above the decks, also thick pieces of oak in midships, between the hatchways, 
let down upon the beams, equally well secured, and of the same height above the deck as the 
coamings, which must prevent the guns from going farther to leeward f. 

I am confident that, if all ships had firm and flush upper decks, in place of deep waists, as 
shewn in the Plate of Midship Sections, before mentioned, they would be far superior, not only 
as ships of war, but also in point of safety; as it would then be almost impossible (except 
through great neglect) for any ship to founder in deep water, even in the heaviest sea or the 
most severe storms. I feel mysclf so deeply interested in this subject, that I must take the 
liberty of referring to Steel’s List of Ships lost or foundered at seat, and I am persuaded that I 


* See also our method, described in the preceding section, for framing the timbers. 
+ This would also add strength to the decks, if lapped under and connected to the head ledges. 
j In Steel’s Naval Chronology of the American War, and annexed to the official copy of Mr. Snodgrass’s letter. 
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am rendering a service to the community by pointing out what I am certain would prevent 
those fatal consequences in future. 

It is many years since the keels and stems of all the East-India ships have been rabbeted in 
the middle, which is certainly safer and better than having the rabbet so near the edge, as is the 
practice in the ships of his Majesty’s navy. 

The sterns of ships of war should have little or no rake, in order to give an opportunity of 
fighting a greater number of stern-chase guns, which cannot be done with safety where the 
stcrns have a great overhanging, as is the case with the ships of his Majesty’s navy. There 
should be strong dead-lights to their stern-windows, and no quarter-galleries, which are not only 
unnecessary in those ships, as when they are close-hauled they very much impede their sailing, 
but are also dangerous (particularly in small ships) in case of the galleries being carricd away ; 
neither should there be any scuttles through the sides, or their tillers under the gun-decks of any 
ship: there should be whole ports instead of half ports between decks, and no line-of-battle 
ships should work their cables on the lower deck*. 

I am of opinion that all the ships of the present Navy (1796) are too short, from ten to thirty 
feet, according to their rates. If ships, in future, were to be built so much longer as to admit 
of an additional timber between every port, and if the foremost and aftermost gun-ports were 
placed at a greater distance from the extremities, they would be stronger and safer, have room 
for fighting their guns, and, I am persuaded, would be found to answer every other purpose 
much better than the present ships; and there would be no necessity of using long thickstuft 
and plank for a three-port shift in such slips, as a two-port shift would be quite suflicient. 

The fore-masts of all the ships of the Navy are placed too far forward, from four to six feet ; 
the ships are too lofty abaft, and too low in midships ; they would be much better and safer, if 
their forecastles and quarter-decks were joined together; for, if they carry two, three, or four 
ticr of guns, forward and abafl, they certainly ought to carry the same in mudships, as it 1s an 
absurdity, and also a great injury to any ship, to load the extremities with more weight of 
metal than the midships; and no ships, however small, that have forecastles and quarter-decks, 
should go to sea with deep waists; they certainly ought to have flush uppcr-decks. 

I would construct or form all ships so as to require as little compass (alias large grain-cut ) 
timber as possible, and make use of no oak for orlop-beams, &c. or wherever I could substitute 
fir or elm, &c. with propriety, in the room of oak. I would likewise convert all the timbers in 
the ship as near to a square as possible, that no strength might be lost by reducing them too 
much the moulding way, which is too frequently done, to the great injury of slips in gene- 
ral; and I would also increase the thickness of the plank of most ships’ bottoms, and rabbct the 
same, and diminish the inside plank im proportion. 

About twenty-seven years ago I introduced four-inch bottoms to ships for the East-India Com- 
pany’s service, instead of three-inch bottoms, and there are ships of less than six hundred tons 
burthen, built for that service, with four-inch bottoms, also with sheathing of three-quarters of 


* Here we must beg leave to differ; for the lower the hawse-holes are placed, consistent with convenience, the 
more easily will the ship ride. 
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an inch thick, and coppered as usual ; whilst, on the contrary, there have been frigates of a 
thousand tons burthen, lately built for Government, in Merchants’ yards, with three-inch bottoms, 
and a ship of eight hundred tons with a fir bottom only three inches thick ; and there are ships 
of seventy-four guns now (1796) building in those yards of eighteen hundred tons burthen, with 
not more than four-inch bottoms, which ships, I presume, are intended to go to sea as usual, 
without any wood sheathing. 

Out of the great number of ships that have been lost, from getting on shore, or striking on 
the rocks, there can be no doubt that many might have been saved if their bottoms had been 
thicker when originally built, and the old ships doubled with three-inch oak plank when they re- 
quired considerable repairs. 

It appears to me, that continuing the practice of ¢hin bottoms tends to risk the loss of the 
ships and the lives of his Majesty’s subjects, more especially if fir be taken instead of English, 
Quebec, or Kast-country, oak plank, which may always be procured. In my opinion, no ships 
of four hundred tons and upwards should have less than a bottom of four-inch oak plank; all 
ships of the Navy, of eight hundred tons and upwards, should have not less than five-inch 
plank ; line of battle ships should have bottoms at least. six-inches thick * ; and all ships should 
have the addition of wood sheathing. The thickness of the inside plank of those ships may then 
generally be reduced in proportion. 

The wales and inside stuff of those ships are much too thick, which occasions an unnecessary 
consumption of oak timber, as wales, &c. eight-inches thick, would be sufficient for the largest 
ships in the Navy, were the foregoing alterations adhered to, and their edges rabbeted so as to 
require little or no caulking. (See Midship Sections, Plate 8.) 

Ships of the Navy are not sufficiently strong to carry the usual weight of metal : upon the 
whole they have plenty of timber, but are very deficient in iron to strengthen and connect the 
sides and beams together +, so as to prevent their working in bad weather or in long engage- 
ments, when they usually break many of the fore and aft bolts of the knees, and the ship spreads 
soas to leave the ends of the beams short of the sides. To prevent this, they should have iron 
hanging-knees (with a greater number of fore and aft bolts than is customary) to all the beams 
in the ship; also iron standards fayed to the decks (without sholes) between every port ; and all 
old ships of the present Navy should have iron, instead of wood standards, and an additional 
iron hanging knee under every beam in the ship, where there is not a standard; and also to 
have diagonal braces fixed to them. I particularly recommend diagonal braces to be fixed 
from the keelson to the gun-deck clamps ; six or eight pair of them well secured at each end 
with iron knees and straps, which would effectually prevent their straining and working in bad 
weather, in the manner they now do. ° 

All bolts of the knees, breast-hooks, and crutches, should be driven from the inside and 


* We are, however, fully of opinion, that it will be quite sufficient to give ships of 400 tons and upwards a three inch 
bottom, instead of one of four inches, as recommended by Mr. Snodgrass ; of 800 and upwards, a four inch bottom, in- 
stead of a five inch ; third rates, a five inch bottom; and Ist and 2d rates only, a bottom of six inches. 


+ See the proposed method of framing described in the preceding section. 
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clenched on the outside plank, and the bolts of all iron knees, standards, &c. should have stout 
collar-heads. 

Iron may be used for hanging knces and standards to all decks, for all breast-hooks, (except 
the deck-hooks) riders, crutches, wing-transom and other transom knees, and for knees in gene- 
ral. I have had great experience of iron for many years, and am confident that it may be used 
for the above purposes in all ships of war, and other ships, to much greater advantage than wood ; 
it being obviously impossible, by any means, to make a ship equally strong with wooden 
knees, &c. *. 

It is more than seventeen years since I brought into use, for the East-India ships, round- 
headed rudders, (See Plate 20.) requiring no rudder-coats. Experience taught me how dangerous 
the old fashioned rudder-coats were, particularly in small ships of the Navy, many of which, I 
cannot doubt, have been lost from the sea having carried away their rudder-coat. 

The round-headed rudders are now universally acknowledged to be much superior, in every re- 
spect, to the square headed rudders of the ships of the Navy; and I am very anxious that these 
should be introduced into all ships to be built in the King’s yards, and provided for in the con- 
tracts made, in future, for ships of war to be built in Merchants’ yards, 

All ships’ rudders should be short of the underside of the keel, from eighteen inches to two 
feet, and should be hung in the centre, and have a round head, to work ina circle, so as to require 
no rudder-coat ; and of those ships that have no round-house, the rudder should run up, and 
steer with a yoke abaft the rudder-head, above the upper deck. 

Cables are, in general, very much injured by small riding-bitts and cross pieces ; and, more 
especially, from the fore part of the bitts and after part of the cross pieces not being made cir- 
cular, or their edges rounded, when new. Seventy-four gun ships’ bitts and their cross pieces 
are not more than twenty inches each, whereas those of the East-India ships are two feet, and 
the fore part ofthe bitts and the after part of the cross pieces are so rounded, that the cables can- 
not be in the Icast injured by them. Last year one East-India ship (the Woodford) had cast- 
iron rollers fitted to her bows, to ease the friction of her cables, in place of bolsters or navyal- 
hoods f. 

All scuppers should be of cast-iron, without having any Jap on the deck, or spirkitting, as 
they could not then be broken by the working of the ship. 

The heads and quarter galleries of all ships should be reduced, and also the great overhanging 


of the sterns: 
No ship should ever have what is called a “ thorough repair,” or any timbers shifted. Instead 


* We cannot recommend iron hanging knees, &c. (excepting standards) to be adopted in ships of war, in preference 
to those of wood, for several reasons already shewn in the course of this work. Iron knees may serve as a substitute, 
when others cannot be obtained ; but, to say that iron knees are found to answer better than those of oak, must appear like 
an insult to mechanical knowledge: because four wood knees, well grown and fastened, will be found superior to seven 
iron knees of the best construction. It is, however, but justice to add, that the testimony of Captain Trollope, of the 
Glatton, which was built for the India service, with all her hanging knees of iron, had been two voyages there, and was 
one of those ships taken up on the emergency of Government inthe year 1795; and, of that of Captain Lowis, of the 
Woodcot, which encountered a most dreadful storm, are certainly very favourable to iron fastenings. 

+ These were tried years ago in the Navy, and found to be more injurious than useful. Enrr. 
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of this, their bottoms and upper works should be doubled with three-inch oak plank, from keel to 
eunwale, and strengthened with iron knees, standards, and even with iron riders, if necessary ; 
all of which might be done at a small expence, and ships so repaired would be stronger and 
safer, and be able to keep the seas longer, in the worst weather, than any new ships in all his Ma- 
jesty’s Navy *. 

This measure would be the means of saving great quantities of valuable straight and crooked 
(commonly called compass) oak timber, which otherwise must be expended by giving ships 
thorough repairs; and it should be more especially adopted with respect to such ships as have 
their topsides of the absurd old fashion of dwmbling-in, than which nothing can possibly be mor e 
extravagant and ridiculous ; as many of the timbers must be much weakened by being cut 
across the grain; and such ships as have had a second thorough repair, must also be further 
weakened, as the timbers are always considerably reduced in the moulding way on each repair, 
and those timbers are originally much too slight: on the contrary, great. advantages would be 
derived {rom having little or no tumble-home to the sides, as it gives more room upon deck, a 
greater spread to the shrouds, additional security to the masts, makes thic ship stiffer, a much 
better sca-boat, and, in eyery respect, safer, stronger, and better. 

It is a well known fact, that many ships have each cost nearly as much repairing, as two new 
ships, of the same dimensions and scantlings, would cost building ; perhaps this has been done 
on an idea of saving timber, but certainly it is a great mistake. 

I have made it a practice, for many years, to add iron knees under the beams to all old 
ships in the Company’s service ; and, of late years, to such ships as have made three voyages. I 
have frequently added an iron knec under every beam of the lower and middle decks, from the 
fore-mast to the mizen-mast, where therc has not been a standard. Ifhis Majesty’s ship Centaur 
(although French built) and others that have foundered at sea, had beeu fitted in this manner, 
it would have prevented their sides from separating from the ends of their beams, and, conse- 
quently, might, in all probability, have prevented those ships from foundering. 

Indceidl, I am persuaded, that the loss of most of the ships of war, and even merchant ships, 
that have foundered at sea, has been occasioned by their having becn imsufficient in point of 
strength. 

Whencver a ship is lost at sea, a strict inquiry ought to be made of the survivors, as to every 
particular, in order that the cause of such loss may be ascertained: the result of such inquiry 
should be made as public as possible to the eye of obscrvation. 

Inferior timber being generally used for framing ships and docks, it is not very material as to 
the quantity made use of ; but, with respect to the mode of launching and docking ships in his 
Majesty’s yards, I am of opinion, there is great room for improvement ; and I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that few things are so obviously absurd as the old method (which is at present practised 
in the King’s yards) of launching ships on acurve line, with short bilgeways and slices under 
each end of them, and also with spurs; by which method it is impossible to launch any ship 


* The former part of this paragraph is certainly proper and correct; the conclusion of it, however, bears evident 
marks of prejudice, and is, as certainly, the reversc. Epir 
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without hogging, and consequently injuring them more or less. To prevent ships from recciy- 
ing such injury, in future, I would recommend, that their keels be put on blocks, of sufficient 
heights, so that the ways for launching them may be laid on a straight line, with a declivity 
of near an inch to a foot, for large ships, and of a full inch to a foot, for the smaller class of 
ships. To have bilgeways as usual. (But fitted without either spurs or slices, as all King’s 
ships are docked after they are launched, to be coppered. A plank sccured to the bottom, at 
both ends of the bilgeways, to prevent the heads of the poppets from flying out, would be safer 
and much better than spurs). In addition to the bilgeways, to have sliding planks, or ways in 
the middle line, to receive the keel, from about fourteen feet afore the stern-post ; and, to be con- 
tinued as low down as the launch is laid for the bilgeways, and of such a height as that the fore- 
Joot may run safely over it, and of the same declivity as the sliding-planks for the bilgeways. By 
this method, it would be impossible that any ship should receive the least damage in launching ; 
for, when the blocks are all split out from under the keel, the ship would be perfectly safe, and as 
well supported, all fore and aft, as when they were all under, and miglit remain in that state 
until the next spring tides, or longer, if it should be required, by want of water or any other 
cause. 

The mode of docking large ships at Portsmouth, and the other naval yards, by heaving them 
an end on the blocks, with tackles, when there is not sufficient water to float them in; and also of 
raising them, with wedges and shores *, in order to shift their kecls, false keels, &c. when re- 
quired, is certainly very absurd, and the more surprising that it should have continued to this 
time (1796) ; when, by taking a view of the locks, &c. on the various inJand navigations in this 
country, they would, at. oncc, point out a more rational, and much easier method of docking 
large ships, and raising them on blocks of sufficient height for shifting keels, or doing any re- 
pairs that may be wanted, without the least difficulty, by filling the docks with water, to any 
height required, by means of a reservoir, sufficiently large for that purpose ; which may be always 
supplicd and kept full by a steam engine or otherwise, at very small expence, and to the greatest 
advantage. 

If the foregoing alterations in the building and Jannching were put into execution for ships of 
war, I am certain that they would be much stronger, safer, and more durable, than the present 
ships of his Majesty’s Navy; and that they would also be able to keep the seas, for years, with- 
out docking. Ihave no idea of a ship of war, that is properly built, foundering, or not keeping 
the seas in the worst weather. . 

The fewer ships that are built for the Navy, in future, not capable of mounting seventy-four 
guns and upwards, the better ; as ships of sixty-four, fifty, and forty-four guns, (apon two decks ) 
also small frigates, sloops, &c. consume vast quantities of oak timber, are maintained at great 
expence to the nation, and are by no means proportionably serviceable. | 

But I am of opinion, (contrary to the ideas of some gentlemen,) it would be for the interest 
of Government, and also for that of the East-India Company, if they were to have twenty sail of 


* This objection is obviated by Mr. Seppings’s plan of blocking ships, described in the next section, and now practised 


in his Majesty’s yards. 
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ships built forthe China trade (when new ships are wanted) that may be capable of fighting sixty- 
guns, with a cargo on board them *. They might carry eighteen pounder guns on their mid- 
dle decks, and six or nine pounder guns on their upper decks; and, when deeply laden, would be 
able to keep their lower tier of ports open longer than any ships in his Majesty’s Navy. Such ships 
being more defensible, would require a less number of ships of war to protect them, which would 
save the vast expence of convoys, and of ships being stationed in India, &c. in time of war: it 
would also be a great saving of oak timber, as the swift decay of ships stationed in India is very 
evident, and is a matter that ought to be particularly attended to. 

I am farther of opinion that, if the Company were to carry on their trade, in general, in large 
ships, they would not be so destructive to the growth of oak timber as small ships ; for, if two ships 
were to be built, of six hundred tons each, and one of twelve hundred tons, it would be found 
that the former (two) had consumed near three-fourths more, in number, of oak trees, than the 
latter ; consequently, the small ships would increase the consumption of young growing timber 
trees, and tend greatly to prevent the growth and supply of large timber. 

I have found, on inquiry, that oak timber, under forty feet meetings, lias increased in price, 
since the year 1771, about fifteen shillings per load ; whereas, timber of sixty fect mectings has 
increased only five shillings pfer load, which is a proof there has been a greater demand for small 
timber than for large ; and, if the consumption of the former continues to be greater, it will (unless 
proper precautions are taken) ultimately cause a scarcity of the latter. 

I would farther recommend that, whenever a peace shall take place, all those ships that were 
contracted for, or built for the East-India Company’s service, and purchased by Government, 
should be returned to be employed in that service again ; which would be the means of saving a 
great quantity of oak timber. 

I am confident, that the surveyors of the Navy may form such bodies for line of battle ships as 
would answer equally well for trade in time of peace, and such ships may be lent out to be em- 
ployed in the East-India Company’s service as merchant ships. ‘This measure would not only 
save an immense consumption of oak timber, give further time for improving the King’s forests, 
and prevent the ships from rotting in the harbours, but would also save the public the usual ex- 
pence of repairs, and they may be returned to Government when required. 

In my opinion, a great deal too much has been said in favour of French ships. I cannot, mysclf, 
sec any thing worthy of being copied from them but their magnitude, they are, in other respects, 
much inferior to British ships of war, being slighter and weaker ; in general, draw more water, 
and they likewise commonly exceed the old ships of the present Navy in the absurd tumble-home 
of their topsides. It must appear very extraordinary, that there are several line of battle ships 
and large frigates now building (1796) for Government from draughts, copied from those ridiculous 
ships. 


* See draught of the East-Indiaman, Plate 20. 

+ Here we again differ. For those gentlemen, while uncontrouled, can give, and have lately given, several instances of 
their superior judgment in this respect ; of which such proofs exist as to render any argument, which we could advance 
upon the subject, useless. : 
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§ 3. EXPLANATION OF MR. SEPPINGSS NEW METHOD OF DOCKING SHIPS, 


Amone other improvements, relating to shipping, which have been recently made known to the 
public, that of docking ships on the blocks, ingeniously contrived by Robert Seppings, Esq. 
master builder of his Majesty’s yard at Chatham, is worthy of a particular description. 

Formerly, ships docked for repair required considcrable expence, time, and labour, to raise, lift, 
or support them, whilst the blocks were split out and cleared away from under the keel, in order 
to examine or replace whatever might require shifting. ‘The expence was not only incurred by 
fixing a great number of additional shores, which consumed a great quantity of fir timber, but 
much labour and time were also required to perform the task ; for each shore required a man to 
drive in the wedges neccessary for lifting so weighty a body. 

The present plan, of which the figures are represented on Plate 8, is superior in every respect, 
as it is not only simple in its operation, but perfectly safe and lasting in its duration. 

Figure a in the plate, represents the upper block, formed of wood, and cased with iron, which 
is fastened on its upper and under sides as shewn by the ticked lines. 

b, b, Wedges of cast iron. . 

c, Plan of the upper block, with an iron bolt through each end, by which it may be easily re- 
moved. 

d, d, Plan of the wedges. 

e, ¢, The lower block, cased with iron on its upperside, as ticked. 

J, g, Plan and elevation of the battering ram, for driving the blocks in and out, as required. 
The ticked lines under the wheel, in figure g, represent iron plates, let in flush with the wood, 
to prevent its wearing; and the dark shade over the ends represent casings of iron for the same 
purpose. 

By this plan no waste of timber will be made; for the ship being shored only to support 
her, the blocks may be readily removed by loosening the iron wedges 6 b, and removing the 
upper block a; which is easily done by means of the iron bolt at each end. 

The lower block, ¢ e, may be of any depth, according to what height the ship is intended 
to be brought in upon; or, according to any additional number of blocks which may be placed 
under it. 

The blocks being placed as usual, that is to say, straight and out of winding, to the given 
height, and the ship settled thereon, the iron wedges b, 6, may, where required, be driven in 
tight by the battering ram, and the ship will be lifted accordingly. 

The ropes through the sides of the battering ram, marked h, h, h, h, are fixed in, that such 
additional strength may be applied as may be found necessary for driving in or out the iron 
wedges. — 

The experiment was first tried, in the year 1801, on the Canopus, of 84 guns, in Plymouth 
Dock; and i appears that, by this simple operation, forty men can, in twelve hours, perform as 
much as used, on the old principle, to occupy 300 men for ncarly three days; and, although some 
ships, on the old plan, have settled from eight to ten inches, the Canopus, by this new method, 
settled not so much as half an inch. 


3G 
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§ 4. SOME REMARKS UPON A SHIP'S HOGGING; AND THE MEANS OF PREVENTION. 


Wuen it is said, that the pressure of water upon the immersed part of a vessel countérbalances 
its weight, we suppose that the different parts of a vessel are so firmly connected together, that 
the forces which act upon its surface are not capable of producing any change ; for we may ea- 
sily conceive that, if the connection of the parts were not sufficiently strong, the vessel would be 
liable either to be broken, or to suffer some alteration in its figure. 

The celebrated Euler has supposed a vessel to be acted upon by several forces as in the 
figure a 6, which, if acted upon by the forces or weight, e, f, acting, fv 
downwards, and c d, the pressure of the water, acting upwards, may — , 
be maintained in equilibrio, provided that the vessel has a sufficient 
degree of strength ; but, so soon as it begins to give way, we see that 
it must bend in a convex manner, since its middle would obey the 
forces c and d, acting upward, whilst its extremities would be actually 
forced downwards by the forces or weights e and_/f. 

Vessels deficient in strength are gencrally found in such a situation; and, since similar effects 
continually act whilst the vessel is immersed in the water, it has happened but too often that the 
keel has experienced the bad effect of a strain. 

This case, which is called ogging, has been seen in many vessels; and has arisen from want 
of strength in their component parts as well as disarrangement in the stowage. 

Many long, deep, straight floored vessels, too slightly built, have been found to hog, owing to 
the great upward pressure of the water upon the broad part of the bottom; and it has been 
found that, the longer and larger ships arc, the more easily have their bottoms bent or hogged, 
even when the stowage has been correct ; and much more so when it has been unequally distri- 
buted towards the head and stern. 

Ships deeply laden, with very heavy cargoes or materials nearly amidships, have, on the con- 
trary, been sometimes found to sag downwards, in proportion as the weight of the cargo has ex- 
ceeded the upward pressure of the water. 

But, according to the present practice of building in Great Britain, these disadvantages are 
little to be feared ; although, in a less advanced state of the art, they were frequently found in 
British vessels, and are still as frequently found in vessels of foreign construction ; many of the 
latter being of too small scantlings and too slightly constructed. Even sharp built vessels of this 
country, upon the present construction, are seldom found: td hog ; and we presume that no vessel 
constructed agreeably to the Table of Dimensions and Scantlings, given hereafter, will be found to 
do so. But it isto be particularly observed, that these dimensions, with respect to the strength 
of the body, will not admit of diminution ; and this observation is the principal object of the 
present remarks upon the subject. 

If, however, the relative dimensions be changed ; and, if the length be increased, as recom- 
mended in some cases, in order to produce an increase in the velocity, or if the ship is intended 
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to be laden with very heavy materials, as lead, &c. the strength may be proportionably increased 
by enlarging the scantlings of the thick-stuff at the joints of the timbers, &c. and adding the 
braces, and bilge-keels as represented in midship sections, Fig. 1, and 2, in Plate 8. They may, 
likewise, be farther strengthened by additional keelsons, 


§ 5. ON THE MEANS OF RECOVERING STRANDED AND FOUNDERED SHIPS. 


]. AN ACCOUNT OF A METHOD FOR THE SAFE REMOVAL OF SHIPS THAT HAVE BEEN DRIVEN ON SHORE: 
AND DAMAGED IN THEIR BOTTOMS. BY MR. WM. BARNARD, SHIPBUILDER, OF DEPTFORD. 


(From the Philosophical Transactions.) 


Ow the shores of this island, distinguished for its formidable flects and extensive commerce, and 
so particularly situated, there must necessarily be many shipwrecks: every hint by which the 
distress of our fellow creatures may be alleviated, or any saving of property made to individuals 
in such situations, should be communicated for their good. As the members of the Royal So- 
ciety have it in their power to make such hints most universally known, I have been induccd, 
from their readiness to reccive every useful information, to lay before them a particular account 
of the success attending a method for the safe removal of ships that have been driven on shore, 
and damaged in their bottoms, to places (however distant) for repairing them ; I hope, therefore, 
that they will excuse the liberty I have taken in presenting this to them. Should the Society 
honour me by recording it, it will make me the most ample satisfaction for my attention to it, 
and afford me the greatest pleasure. 

On January the Ist, 1779, in a most dreadful storm, the York East Indiaman, of eight hun- 
dred tons, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, parted her cables in Margate Roads, and was 
driven on shore, within one hundred feet of the head, and thirty feet of the side, of Margate 
Pier, then drawing twenty-two feet six inches water, the flow of a good spring tide being only 
fourteen feet at that place. 

On the 3rd of the same month I went down, as a ship-builder, to assist, as much as lay in my 
power, my worthy friend Sir Richard Hotham, to whom the ship belonged. I found her perfect- 
ly upright, and her sheer (or side appearance) the same as when first built, but sunk to the 
twelve feet water mark fore and aft in a bed of chalk mixed with a stiff blue clay, exactly the shape 
‘of her body below that draught of water; and, from the rudder being torn from her as she 
struck in coming on shore, and the violent agitation of the sea after her being there, her stern 
was so greatly injured as to admit free access thereto, which filled her for four days equal to the 
flow of the tide. Having fully informed mysclf of her situation and the flow of spring tides, 
and being clearly of opinion that she might be again got off, I recommendcd, as the first neces- 
sary step, the immediate discharge of the cargo ; and, in the progress of that business, I found 
the tide always flowed to the same height on the ship; and, when the cargo was half discharged, 
and I knew the remaining part should not make her draw more than eighteen feet water, and 
while I was observing the water at twenty-two feet six inches, by the ship’s marks, ‘she -nstantly 
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lifted to seventeen feet eight inches, the water and air being before excluded by her pressure on 
the clay, and the atmosphere acting upon her upper part, cqual to six hundred tons, which is the 
weight of water displaced at the difference of those two draughts of water. 

The moment the ship lifted, 1 discovered that she had reccived more damage than was at first 
apprehended, her leaks being such as filled her from four to eighteen feet water in one hour and a 
half. As nothing effectual was to be cxpected from pumping, several scuttles or holes in the 
ship’s side were made, and valves fixcd thereto to draw off the water to the lowest ebb of the 
tide, to facilitate the discharge of the remaining part of the cargo; and, after many attempts, 
I succeeded in an external application of sheeps’ skins, sewed on a sail and thrust under the bot- 
tom, to stop the body of water from rushing so furiously into the ship. ‘This business effected, 
moderate pumping enabled us to keep the ship to about six feet at low water, and by a vigorous 
effort we could bring the ship so light as (when the cargo should be all discharged) to be easily 
removed into deeper watcr. But, as the external application might be disturbed by so doing, or 
totally removed by the agitation of the ship, it was absolutely necessary to provide some perma- 
nent security for the lives of those who were to navigate her to the River Thames. I then re- 
commended, as the cheapest, quickest, and most effectual plan, to lay a deck in the hold, as 
low as the water could be pumpcd to, framed so solidly and securely, and caulked so tight as to 
swiin the ship independent of her own leaky bottom. 

Beams of fir timber, twelve inches square, were placed in the hold under every lower-deck 
beam in the ship, aslow as the water would permit ; these were in two pieces, for the conveni- 
ence of getting them down, and also for the better fixing them of an exact length, and well 
bolted together when in their places. Over these were laid long Dantzick deals of two inches 
and a half thick, well nailed and caulked. Against the ship’s side, all fore and aft, was well 
nailed a piece of fir, twelve inches broad and six inches thick on the lower, and three inches on 
the upper edge, to prevent the deck from rising at the side. Over the deck, at every beam, 
was laid a cross piece of fir timber, six inches deep and twelve inches broad, reaching from the 
pillar of the hold to the ship’s side, on which the shores were to be placed to resist the pressure 
of the water bencath. On each of these, and against the lower-deck beam, at equal distance 
from the side and middle of the ship, was placed an upright shore, six inches by twelve inches, 
the lower end let two inches into the cross piece. From the foot of this shore to the ship’s side, 
under the end of every lower-deck beam, was placed a diagonal shore, six inches by twelve, to 
ease the ship’s deck of part of the strain by throwing it on the side. An upright shore, of three 
inches by twelve, was placed from the end of every cross piece to the lower-deck beams at the 
side ; and one of three inches by twelve on the midship end of every cross piece to the lower- 
deck beam, and nailed to the pillars in the hold. ‘Two firm tight bulkheads or partitions were 
made as near the extremes of the ship as possible. The ceiling, or inside plank of the ship, was 
very securely caulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed a complete ship with a flat bot- 
tom within side to swim the outside leaky one ; and that bottom being depressed six feet below 
the external water, resisted the ship’s weight above it, equal to five hundred and eighty-one tons, 


and safely conveyed Mr to the dry dock at Deptford. 
Since I wrote the above account, I have been desired to use the same method on a Swedish 
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ship stranded near Margate on the same day as the York East Indiaman, and swim her to Lon- 
don. As this ship is about two hundred and fifty tons, and the execution of the business some- 
thing diffcrent from what was practised with regard to the large ship, I hope it will not be 
thought improper to describe it. 

As this ship’s bottom was so much injured, having lost eight feet of her stern-post and all her 
keel, several floor timbers being broke, and some of the planks off her bottom, (so as to leave a 
hole big enough for a man to come through,) several lower-deck beams being likewise broken, and 
all the pillars in the hold broken and washed away ; I thought it necessary to connect, in some de- 
gree, the shattered bottom with the ship’s decks, not only to support the temporary deck by which 
she was to swim up, but to prevent the bottom’s bemg crushed by the weight of the ship when 
she was put upon blocks in the dry dock : to ctlect which, after I had put across twelve beams of 
fir, six inches by twelve, edgeways, one under every lower-deck beam of the ship, and well 
fastened them to the ship’s side, I placed two upright pieces to each beam, of six inches by 
twelve, securely bolted to the sides of the keelson, and scored six inches under the ship’s lower 
deck beams, and three inches above the beams of the temporary deck, and well fastened to cach : 
then the deck was laid with long two-inch Dantzick deals, and well nailed and caulked ; the ship’s 
inside plank was well caulked up to the lower deck. A piece of fir, of twelve inches broad and 
two inches thick on the upper, and four inches on the lower, edge, was well nailed to the ship’s 
side, all fore and aft, and well caulked on both edges to prevent the side of the deck from leak- 
ing, or being forced up by the pressure of the water against the deck, a two-inch decal or cross- 
piece was laid over every beam from the ship’s side to the uprights at the middle line; then, at 
equal distance from the side and middle line, pieces of six inches square, as long as could be 
gotten down, were put all force and aft on both sides, scored two inches over every cross piece, 
and well bolted through the cross piece and deck, and into the fir beams. Irom this fore-and-aft 
piece or ribband to the ship’s side, and from it to the uprights in the middle, were placed two 
rows of diagonal shores, six inches square, the heels of which were securely wedged against the 
fore-and-aft piece or ribband, which afforded sufficient support to the temporary deck without any 
other shores. Two bulkheads or partitions were built, as far as the foremast forward, and mizen- 
mast. aft, well planked, shored, and caulked, to resist the water. As decks laid in this manner, 
and in so much hurry as the time of low water requires, will of consequence leak in some dc- 
gree, and as that leakage, washing from side to side, will cause the ship to lay along, I fixed a 
two-inch deal, twelve inches broad, edgeways, all fore and aft at the middle line, and well 
caulked it, to stop half the water on the weather or upper side, when the ship should incline 
either way, which not only made her stiffer under sail, but facilitated the pumping out the water 
made by leaks in the deck. : 

This deck was sixty-three feet long and twenty-three feet broad, and was laid at five feet five 
inches above the bottom of the keel, or four feet above thc top of the floor timbers, and swam the 
ship at twelve feet five inches water, resisting two hundred and sixteen tons, and containing under 
it one hundred and twenty-four tons of water, which, pressing against the under side of the tem- 
porary deck, acted as ballast, and brought her safely into the dry dock at Deptferd, from the most 
dangerous situation possible, :being partly within and partly without Margate Pier, where she had 
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been left by some Ramsgate men, who had undertaken to remove her from the place where she 
was stranded to asafer one within Margate Harbour. 


2, ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD USED IN RECOVERING THE DUTCH FRIGATE AMBUSCADF, OF 32 GuNs, 
SUNK NEAR THE GREAT NORE. BY MR. Jos. WHIDBY, Master Attendant of his Majesty’s Yard 
al Sheerness. 


(From the Philosophical Transactions.) 


At eight o’clock in the morning of the 9th day of July, 1801, the Dutch frigate Ambuscade 
left her moorings in Sheerness Harbour, her foresails, topsails, and topgallant sails being set, with 
the wind aft, blowingstrong. In about thirty minutes she went down by the head near the 
Great Nore ; not giving the crew time to take in the sails, nor the pilot or officers more than 
four minutes notice before she sunk ; by which unfortunate event twenty-two of the crew were 
drowned. 

This extraordinary accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely large and low, the 
hawse plugs not being in, and the holes being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship, 
through which a sufficient body of water got in, unperceived, to carry her to the bottom. 

The instant she sunk, she rolled over to windward across the tide, and lay on her beam ends; 
so that, at low water, the muzzles of the main-deck guns were a little out of the water, and 
pointed to the zenith, with 32 feet of water round her. 

The first point I had to gain was, to get her upright. Before I could accomplish it, I was 
obliged to cut away her foremast and main topmast; which had no effect, until the mizen mast 
was also cut away ; she then instantly lifted her side, so that at low water the lee railing on the 
quarter-deck was visible. 

By proceeding in this manner, the first part of my object was obtained, with a secured main- 
mast and all its rigging, to enable me, should 1 be fortunate enough to weigh the ship, to lighten 
her with the greatest possible expedition. 

The ship being in the forementioned state, gave me an opportunity, the next low water, to get 
veut her quarter, forecastle, and some of her main-deck, guns, with a variety of other articles. 

I next procecded to sling her; which was done with two nineteen-inch cables, divided into 
eight equal parts. The larboard side of the ship being so much higher than the starboard, ena- 
bled me to clench each of the ends round two of the ports, excepting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast ; and, with great difficulty, by long rods and diving, I got small lines rove 
through four of the ports on the starboard side, by which means I got four of the cables through 
those ports across her deck, which were clenched to the main-mast and larboard side, having four 
ends on each side completely fast, at equal distances from each other. I brought the Broeder- 
scarp, of 1063 tons burthen, out of the harbour, which received the four ends on the starboard 
side ; also four lighters, of 100 tons each, which took-in the other four ends on the larboard side, 
over their bows. All the eight ends were, at low water, hové down with great power, by a pur- 
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chase lashed distinctly on each of them. I then laid down two 13-inch cables, spliced together, 
with an anchor of 24 cwt. in adirection with the ship’skeel. On the end of the cable next the 
frigate a block was lashed, through which was rove a 9-inch hawser, one end of which was 
made fast to the ship; the other end was brought to a capstan on board the Broederscarp, and 
hove on it as much as it would bear, with an intention to relieve the frigate from the powerful 
effect of cohesion. This had so far the desired effect that, at about half flood, I perceived the 
ship to draw an end and swing to the tide; and all the slings were considerably relieved. At 
high water she was completely out of her bed. At the next low water I hove all the purchases 
down again. At half flood she floated; and the wholé group drove together into the harbour, a 
distance of three miles, and grounded the frigate on the west side of it. It took me two tides more 
to lift her on the shore, sufhcicntly high to pump her out; which was then done with ease, and 
the ship completely recovered, without the smallest damage whatcver cither to her bottom or her 
sides. | 

Ido not apprehend that there is any thing new in the mode which I adopted in weighing the 
Ambuscade, excepting the idea of removing the effect of cohesion, by the process before de- 
scribed ; and I have every reason to think that, if the same principle had been acted on in the 
attempt made to weigh the Royal George, it would have succeeded. 


§ 6. DESCRIPTION OF MACHINES FOR DRIVING AND DRAWING SHIPS’ BOLTs, &c. 


(From the Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c.) 


1, DESCRIPTION OF AN IMPROVED METHOD OF DRIVING BOLTS INTO SHIPS. BY MR. RICHARD 
PHILLIPS, OF BRISTOL, (Sce Plate 1, Figures 1 to 4.) 


Mr. Ricuarp Puituirs, of Bristol, in several Ictters sent to the Society, states, that he had in- 
vented a method of driving copper bolts into ships without splitting the heads or bending them ; 
and that, by means of tubes, contrived by him for the purpose, this could be effected without 
difficulty, and had been satisfactorily executed in the presence af several of the principal ship- 
builders of Bristol. 

A certificate accompanied these letters, from Mr. William James and Mr. Samuel Hast, ship- 
builders, and also from Mr. George Winter, of Bristol, testifying that they had tried the experiment 
of driving copper bolts through the jointed cylinder invented by Mr. Phillips ; and that they 
so far approve of it, that they mean to adopt the general use of them, for driving bolts in all 
directions, particularly on the outside of ships, whether iron or copper; as this method not only 
prevents the bolts from bending, but keeps the heads from splitting, and enables the bolts to be 
deiven much tighter than by any other means with which they are acquainted. They further 
add, that, by the application of Mr. Phillips's cylinder and punch, a copper bolt which had 
been crippled at the edge of the hole, and which could not be started by a mall, went up with 
ease in a perpendicular direction in the flat of a ship’s bottom, not four feet from the ground. 
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The same facts were also certified by Mr. Tho*. Walker, and Mr. J. M. Hillhouse, of Bristol, 
who add their opinion, that the adoption of this invention, in the different dock-yards of the 
kingdom, will prove very advantageous. 

The instrument employed for driving the bolts consists of a hollow tube, formed from separate 
pieces of cast iron, which are placed upon the heads of each other, and firmly held thereto by 
iron circles of rings over the joints of the tube. The lowest ring is pointcd, to keep the tube 
steady upon the wood. The bolt having entered into the end of the hole bored in the wood of 
the ship, and completely covered by the iron tube, is driven forward within the cylinder by an 
iron or steel punch, placed against the head of the bolt, which punch is struck by a mall: and, 
as the bolt goes farther into the wood, parts of the tubes are unscrewed and taken off, till the 
bolt is driven home into its place up to the head. 

The tubes are about five inches in circumference, and will admit a bolt of seven-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1. A, the copper bolt, with one end entered into the wood, previous to fixing the tube. 
B, a piece of timber, or ship’s side, into which the bolt is intended to be driven. 
Fig. 2. C,C, C, C, the parts of the iron tube, fastened together, ready to be put on the bolt A. 
D, D, D, D, D, iron or brass rings, with thumb-screws, placed over the joints of the 
tube, to hold them firmly together. 
E, E, E, E, E, the thumb-screws, which keep the rings and tubes firmly in their proper 
places. 
I, two points formed on the lower ring: they are to strike into the timber, and to 
enable the tube to be held firmly in its place. 

lig. 3. shews the separation of the parts of the tube, which is effected by slackening the thumb- 
screws and rings. 

To put them together, you slide the rings over the joints, placed as closely as 
possible ; then, by tightening the thumb-screws, you will have them firmly together, 
and may continue the tubes to any length, from one foot to whatever number may 
be required. 

Fig. 4. G, H, two steel punches or drifts, to be placed on the head of the copper bolt within 
the tube whilst driving. ‘The blow given upon the punch drives forward the 
bolt. The shortest of them should be used first, and, when driven to its head, 
should be taken out of the tube, and the longer punch applied in its place. 


Tux Instrument represented by Fig. 5. on Plate 1. is a socket punch, the hollow part of 
which, being firmly held over the head of a bolt, whilst driving, will, generally, in skilful . 
be found to answer the purpose of Mr. Phillips’s machine. 
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2. DESCRIPTION OF A MACIIINE, INVENTED BY MR. WM. HILL, FOR DRAWING BOLTS OUT OF SHIPS. 


(See Plate 1, Figures 6 and 7.) 


First, the use of this machine is to draw the keelson and dead-wood bolts out, and to draw the 
knee of the head bolts.—Secondly, the heads of the keclson bolts heretofore were all obliged to 
be driven through the keelson, floor timbers, and kecl, to get them out: by these means the 
keelson is often entirely destroyed, and the large hole that the head makes materially wounds 
the floors; and, frequently, when the bolt is much corroded, it scarphs, and the bolt comes out 
of the side of the keel.—Thirdly, the dead-wvood bolts, that are driven with two or three drifts, 
are seldom or never gotten out ; by which means the dead-wood is condemned, when some of it is 
really serviceable.—Fourthly, in drawing the knee of the head-bolts, sometimes the knee starts 
off, and cannot be gotten to again, but furs up, and with this machine may be drawn in; for it 
has been proved to have more power in starting a bolt than the mall. 

In Fig. 6. AA represent two strong male screws, working in female screws near the extre- 
mities of the cheeks, against plates of iron EE.—CC is the bolt to be drawn; which, being 
held between the chaps of the machine at DD, is, by turning the screws by the lever 1B, forced 
upwards out of the wood or plank of the ship. I° F are two dogs, with hooks at their lower cx- 
tremities; which, being driven into the plank, serve to support the machine till the chaps have 
got fast hold of the bolt. At the upper part of these dogs are rings passing through holes in a 
collar, moveable near the heads of the screws. 

Fig. 7. 1s a representation of one of the cheeks as separated from the other. 

This machine was first tried in his Majesty’s yard at Deptford, and was found of the greatest 
utility. —First, it drew a bolt that was driven down so tightly as only to go one incl: in sixteen 
blows with a double-headed mall, and was well clenched below: the bolt drew the ring a con- 
siderable way into the wood, and wiredrew itself through, and left the ring behind.—Secondly, 
it drew a bolt out of a frigate’s dead-wood that could not be gotten out by the mall, That part 
of it which went through the kecl was bent close up to the lower part of the dead-wood, and the 
machine drew the bolt straight, and drew it out with ease. It also drew a kcelson-bolt out of 
the Stanley West-Indiaman, in Messrs. Wells’s yard, at ‘Deptford; which, being a bolt of two 
drifts, could not be driven out.—These instances are sufficient to shew the great powers and uti- 
lity of the machine. 

The machines are formed of two sizes; the length of the arms or checks of the larger is about 
two feet nine inches, and of the smaHer about cigliteen inches. ‘The jaws or stouter parts are 
about seven inches deep, and about three inches substance in the thickest part. 

The small ends, in which the screws work, are about three inches and a half broad, and two 
‘nches thick. 

The screws are about one and three quarters or two inches in diameter, and about two feet in 
length. The heads are globular, and sufficiently large to admit of a hole for a lever about one 


inch in diameter. 
3H 
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The dimensions of the smaller machine, or that of eighteen inches long, are, of course, in the 
same proportions. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF A MACHINE FOR DRAWING BOLTS IN AND OUT OF SHIPS, 
BY CAPT, WM. BOLTON, R.N. 
In an introductory letter, Capt. Bolton observes, that one of the premiums of the Society is for 
driving bolts, but he hopes that drawing them in will be successful. And, that he flatters him- 
self his method of drawing them out will be found an improvement upon any plan hitherto 
offered for that purpose, as the machine can be easily worked, in very little room, and will 
generally bring the bolt out uninjured. 

The machine consists of a frame (Plate 1. Fig. 8.), supporting a cylindrical female screw tube. 
On this tube is mounted a wheel, with teeth adapted to an endless screw, fitted to the frame, 
and worked by a handle. 

AAAAAA (see the plate) represent the frame of the machine. B, a cylindrical tube, 
having a female screw in the inside. C, a wheel with tecth, attached to the cylinder B. D, an 
endless screw, adapted to the wheel C. E, handle of the winch. fF, the bolt drawing out, 
G, G, blocks to support the frame. H, a hollow piece of steel, having on its outside a male 
screw, whose threads work within the female screw in the cylinder B: to this piece of steel the 
bolt is to be rivetted. I, a semicircular piece of steel, which is to be introduced into the notches 
on I], when a similar notch has been cut in the head of the copper bolt, which, by this means, 
is prevented from turning in H, while drawing K, the bolt, as prepared to receive the machine. 
L, a steel bar, somewhat smaller than the bolt to be drawn, having at one end a male screw a, 
and at the other end another male screw, that fits into the female screw in B. M, a section of 
a male screw, having a square hole, larger than the bolt. N, a bolt, with a male screw at one 
end, ready to be drawn in. 

To draw the Bolt out.—The head of the bolt must be cut off, and a hole made in the timber, 
big enough to receive the male screw H, which is put over the bolt; a slit is then to be made, 
either by a saw or cold chisel, in the head of the bolt, to receive the key I, which corresponds 
to the slit in II; and the head of the bolt is then to be rivetted, as firmly as possible, upon H. 
The cylindrical tube B is then to be screwed on, turning the whole machine round, till it can 
be done no longer, when the endless screw is to be used. If the machine is of a proper strength, 
and the rivetting well done, the power is such as to extract the bolt or break it; but, generally, 
it will be drawn out uninjurcd. . 

To draw Bolts into Ships.—It will be necessary to have a bar L, which I recommend to be 
made of steel, long enough to pass from the inside to the outside of the ship, and somewhat 
smaller than the copper bolt intended to be drawn in: this may be called a Conductor. On one 
end should be a male screw a. The bolt to be drawn in should be tapped at one end, to. 
receive the male screw @ on the conductor: at the other end should be another male screw, that 
fits into the female screw in B; after which, the operation is the same as drawing a bolt out, 
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and the machine should be applied accordingly. When the bolt arrives at its destined place, it 
may be secured on the inside, by a nut, which is as good a way of fastening as clenching, and 
much more expeditious. 

This machine, though only of the height of eighteen inches, will draw bolts in or out, of any 
length ; for, after the bolt has risen to the top of the tube, it will only be necessary to screw the 
machine back, and follow up the work with blocks of timber, as represented in the figure. 

If the upper part of the hole in H be made square, larger than the round hole, as shewn at 
M, and the head of the bolt rivetted into it, it will do away the necessity of the key I, render 
the machine less complicated, and save much time and trouble. 


4. DESCRIPTION OF A NAIL AND BOLT DRAWER. BY MR. WM. RICH, OF YALDING, 


(See Plate 1. Fig. 9.) 


Tue annexed plate and description will shew the form of this tool, which has been found of 
considerable use to workmen concerned in breaking up ships, and in other employments whicre 
large nails or spikes have been strongly driven into wood, and it has become necessary to cx- 
tract them. 

The figure on the plate represents the nail-drawer in the action of extracting a spike; where 
AB shews the piece of timber, C the nail or spike to be drawn, 1) E the shape of the tool, con- 
sisting of a lever D, moving on a solid part, in form of the segment of a circle, at E; a square 
staple I turus on a centre at G, and the spike to be drawn being held between the end of the 
lever and the staple, any pressure at D acts with an effect proportional to the distance aF and 
Da, and consequently enables the workman to exert a very great force against the spike C. 


§ “e OBSERVATIONS UPON TIMBER, WITH RULES FOR !ITS ADMEASUREMENT AND CONVERSION, 


Havine, in the foregoing Chapters of this Book, laid down and explained whatever is necessary 
to be understood in the laying-off of a slip on the mould-loft floor, and shewn the methods by 
which all the moulds may be made, in order to convert the timber into its proper shape; we shall 
now procecd to lay down a few observations and rules for the adimeasurement of timber, so that 
the student may become acquainted with that part of his business: for we suppose him now to 
he qualified, from what has been said in this treatise, to build and complete a ship of any 
dimensions. 

In ship-building this branch is as absolutely necessary to be known, as any other throughout 
the whole art; for, without the knowledge of it, however the artist may be skilled in every other 
point, he would appear in a very disadvantageous light, if, when he has the matcrials to procure, 
for the purpose of building, he should be found incapable, and he could not then display those 


good abilities which he may possess. 
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Timber is generally divided into the following classes; viz. Rough timber, square or hewn 
timber, sided timber, thickstuff, and plank. By rough timber is understood timber of the full 
size of the tree, as it grows, without the lop, top, and bark (unless the timber is bought stand- 
ing); if so, it is generally sold by the lot, and then the buyer can only be guided by his judg- 
ment, both in regard to the quality and quantity. 

Rough timber may be kept in piles, shedded over, without injury, for six years or more; it is 
nevertheless certain, that timber, in all situations, may be kept in a state of seasoning too long. 

When timber is converting, it should be spread about as much as possible, that the moulds 
may be the more readily applied on the most suitable pieces. By which great saving of timber 
will be made in the conversion. This practice might also be of great advantage in point of 
strength to the ship; as there would be no occasion to use any timber but such as is of proper 
size and growth. The French have long made it a practice to convert the timber in the place 
where it grows; a practice much to be recommended here, particularly in some inland counties, 
where there are many fine oaks, not purchased for ship-building, owing to the great expence of 
carriage. 

N.B. Winter felled timber is always to be preferred to that felled in other seasons; but to 
this may be attached the extra expence of barking the tree standing. 

All timber is bought and sold by the load, and a load is fifty feet, which is supposed to weigh 
a ton, or twenty hundred weight ; but some reckon forty fect of rough or unhewn timber to the 
load ; for they say, that, as hewn timber is measured by the square, it is very nearly exact; but 
rough timber, being measured by the girt (or quarter compass), which is more than one-fifth less 
than exact, therefore, in the buying and selling of timber, it amounts to much the same, whe- 
ther it is measured to the girt, at forty feet solid to the load, or measured exactly at fifty feet 
to a load, the price being in proportion. In the King’s yards forty feet of hewn timber is reck- 
oned a ton, and fifty feet of such timber gocs to a load. 

There are several other particulars which occur in the measuring of timber, &c. for sale, all 
of which we shall sufficiently explain under their different heads. 


1. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE SOLIDITY OF ROUND OR ROUGH TIMBER, WHEN THE TREE IS 
STRAIGHT, AND THE ENDS EQUAL OR NEARLY SO. 


RULE IT. OR COMMON RULE, 


Multiply the square of one-fourth of the circumference by the length, and the product will 


be the solidity, or the contents. : 

The circumference is taken by a leather strap, or a tape, a small cord, or line; and that cir- 
cumference, divided into four, is termed the girt: this is considered as though it was the side of 
a square, whose area is agreeable to the section of the tree at that place where it was girted. 


EXAMPLE. 
What is the solid contents of a tree, whose circumference is 64 inches, and the length 24 feet ? 
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One-fourth of 64 is 1 foot 4 inches, which, multiplied by 1 foot 4 inches, is equal to 1 foot 
9 inches, and 4 twelfths or seconds. 
Then 1 foot 9 inches 4 seconds, multiplied by 24 feet, is equal to 42 feet 8 inches, the solidity. 


BY THE SLIDING RULE. 


As the length upon C : 12 or 10 upon D:: quarter girt, in 12ths or 10ths, on D : the con- 
tent on C, 
Note 1. But, if the tree should not be straight, then the length must neither be taken on 
the concave or convex side, but in the middle. 


2. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE SOLIDITY OF ROUND OR ROUGH TIMBER WHEN THE TREE 
TAPERS, OR IS UNEQUALLY THICK, 


Rue 2. When the tree is tapering, girt in the middle, for the mcan girt, or at the two ends, 
and take half the sum of the two. But, when the tree is very irregular, girt it in as many places 
as are thought necessary, and find the contents of each part separately: or clse, add all the 
girts together, and divide the sum by their number, gives (as supposed) the mean circumference : 
the fourth of that square, multiplied by the length, gives the solid contents. 


EXAMPLE. 

A tapering trec is girted in four places, the girts being as follow: first, 3 feet 9 inches; second, 
4 fect 5 inches; third, 4 fect 9 inches; and fourth, 5 fect 9 inches: the length being 20 fect, 
what is the solidity ? 

To 3 feet 9 inches add 4 feet 5 inches, add 4 feet 9 inches, add 5 feet 9 inches, is equal to 
18 feet 8 inches; thus, divide by 4, is equal to 4 feet 8 inches, the mean compass. 

Then 4 feet & inches, divided by 4, is equal to 1 foot 2 inches; multiplied by 1 foot 2 inches, 
is equal to 1 foot 4 inches 4-twelfths; 1 foot 4 inches 4-twelfths, multiplied by 20, is equal to 
27 feet 2 inches and 8-twelfths, the solidity. 


Note 2. This rule, which is commonly used, gives the answer about one-fourth less than 
the true quantity would be after the trce is hewed square in the usual way ; so that it 
seems intended to make an allowance for the squaring of the tree. When the true quan- 
tity is desired, use the following rule. 


3. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE TRUE SOLIDITY OF ROUND OR ROUGH TIMBER. 


Rutz 3, Multiply one-fifth of the mean girt by double the length, and the product will be 
the content very nearly. 
EXAMPLE. 
What are the true solid contents of a tree, whose circumference is 64 inches, and the length 
24 feet? 
One-fifth of 64 is 12.9.7, which, multiplied by 48 feet, is equal to 50 feet 7 inches 8 parts, 
the true solidity. 
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BY THE SLIDING RULE, 


As the double length on C : 12 or 10 on D:: 1-fifth of the girt, in 12ths or 10ths, on D: 
the content on C. 


4. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE SOLIDITY OF SUCH TREES AS HAVE THEIR BARK ON, 


In measuring such timber for sale, it is common to make an allowance or deduction to the 
buyer on account of the bark, which is generally one-twelfth part of the circumfcrence. This 
deduction being made, is supposed to reduce the compass to that which the tree will have when 


the bark is stripped off. 
Rue 4. From the given circumference, deduct the allowance for bark; and, with the remain- 


ing compass, find the solidity by one of the foregoing rules. 


EXAMPLE. 

A tree is 40 feet long and 2 feet 8 inches quarter compass: required the solid contents, allow- 
ing 1-12th for bark. 

1-12th of 2 feet 8 inches is 2 in. 8 pts.; then from 2 ft. 8 in. deducting 2 in. 8 pts. leaves 
2 ft. Sin. 4 pts. reduced quarter. Then 2 ft. 5 in. 4 pts. multiplied by 40 feet, is equal to 97 ft. 
Qin. 4 pts. the solid content. 

This is the class of timber usually bought by merchant-builders; and, to give some idea of the 
price, we annex the prices per foot given for the undermentioned trees, bought in the year 1803, 
and measured after each tree was felled and stript. The buyer had the lop, top, and bark, to 
defray the expences of fellmg and clearing; and the trees were measured as far as each would 
hold seven inches girt or twenty-eight inches circumfererce. 

The following were the prices per foot, according to the respective meetings: 100 feet, 4s. 6d. 
per foot; 90 feet, 4s. 3d.; 80 feet, 4s.; 70 feet, 3s. Od.; 60 feet, 3s. Gd.; 50 feet, 3s. 3d. ; 
AO feet, 3s.; 30 feet, 2s. Yd.; and 20 feet, 2s. 6d. . 

The next class is the sauaRE Or HEWN TIMBER, Which is always squared by the merchants be- 
fore it is served into the King’s or other yards for the purpose of ship building. Hence the 
defects are more easily discovered, and proper abatements made in the price accordingly. 

The Contracts for the Navy say, that all timber must be squared in such a manner, that the 
sum of the breadth of the slabs taken off shall not be less than twice the sum of the wanes; if 
they are less, then the King’s measurers cause the uppersides to be hewed until the dimensions 
are reduced to the terms above-mentioned ; and, when the timber is measured, the sides of it, 
thus squared, are taken by a pair of callipers each way, and the two squares so taken are added 
together, the half of their sum gives a mean which, being multiplied by itself, and then into the 


length, produces the contents. 
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The last method of squaring rough timber, in order for measuring, is, that the four squares. 
shall be equal to the two diameters, or more if possible, viz. 





In. 
fae 9 In. 
5 . 4 6 B h di 16 
ade Four squares 7 oth diameters 4 |, 
6 ens 8 30 

30 

— 

~~ 


5. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE SOLIDITY OF SQUARE TIMBER, AS RECEIVED INTO THE KING’S 
AND OTHER YARDS. 


As, in consequence of the great irregularity in the growth of that timber which is most useful 
in ship-building, the taking a mean out of several girts or dimensions is not sufficiently accurate, 
the method that is used in the King’s and other yards is, to measure the tree into as many 
lengths as the measurers shall judge proper; (that is, they mark off the different lengths as far 
as the tree regularly tapcers;) and then find the contents of cach length separately, and adding 
the whole together; thus are the contents of the whole tree obtained, with branches or boughs 
measuring two feet compass, or six inches girt, which are reckoned as timber; their solidity 
being computed and added to that of the tree: but, so much of the trunk, boughs, or branches, 
as measure less than six inches, are not esteemed timber, and therefore not added to the other 
contents. 


Ruiz 5. Measure the tree into as many lengths as may be judged necessary, then find the 
contents of each length as follows: when the lengths are set off, take the size of the tree upon 
the parts that are squared both ways, and exactly in the middle of each length; then add the 
two squares together; next take one half, which will give a mean square; multiply the mean 
square by itself, and the product by the respective length, the last product will be the contents: 
next add the contents of every Jength so found, and the total will be the solidity of the whole 
tree in feet ; which, being divided by 50, the quotient will be the number of loads contained in 
the whole tree or number of trees. 


Note 1. The mean square is a geometrical mcan proportional between the mean breadth 
and thickness; that is, the square root of their product. Sometimes unskilful mea- 
surers use the arithmetical mean instead of it, that is half their sum; but this is always 
erroneous; and, the more so, as the breadth and depth differ the more from each 
other. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Required the solidity of a tree, whose dimensions are as follow: first length 18 feet; the square 
16 inches by 18 inches; second length 12 feet; square 14 inches by 12 inches ; third length 
10 feet ; square 10 inches by 8 inches; one branch, length 9 feet ; square 8 inches by 6 inches ; 
and another branch, length 8 feet ; square 9 inches by 7 inches. 


Ft. In. ¥t. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. 
[ 15 x 15 = 201 x 180 = 836 1 6 Contents of the first length. 
Mean 119 x 11 = 121 x 120 = 14 1 0 Second length. 
Square} 9 x 9 = 069 x 100 = 5 7 6 Third length. 
| 7 ™ 7 = O41 *X 90 = 8 0 9 Of one branch. 
l 8 x 8 = 054 x 80 = 8 68 Of the other branch. 
Solidity of the tree...... 62 5 5 





The calculating of the dimensions by figures as above, shews the exact contents of the tree 
(according to the rule observed) to the twelfth part of an inch; but, as that would be so very 
tedious in measuring timber for sale, or in receiving it into store, the measurers, for quick dis- 
patch, make use of the sliding rule; by which they calculate no nearer than to the half of a foot 
in the contents of each length ; but that will be of little or no consequence; because the loss 
thereby will not be more than the odd inches in the above tree. After finding the contents of 
each length, by the sliding rule, they procecd as before, by adding them all into one sum for the 
contents of the whole. 


TO FIND THE CONTENTS OF EACH LENGTH BY THE SLIDING-RULE. 
As 12 on the girt line, isto the length on the slider; so is the can square on the girt line, to the 
contents on the slider. 


TO FIND A MEAN PROPORTIONAL BETWEEN TWO NUMBERS BY THF RULE; 


As suppose between 29 and 430. Set the one number 29 on C to the same on D; then against 
the number 430 on C stands their mean proportional 111 on D. 


TO SQUARE ANY NUMBER BY THE RULE. 


Suppose to square 23. Set 1 on B to 23 on A; then against 23 on B stands 529 on A, which is 
the square of 23. ° 


TO EXTRACT THE SQUARE ROOT BY THE RULE. 


Set 1 or 100, &c. on C to 1 or 10, &c. on D; then against every number found on C stands its 
square root on D. ; 
So against 529 stands its root 23, and 

against 400 stands its root 20, &c. 
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THE PRICE GIVEN FOR THE SEVERAL METINGS OF OAK AND ELM TIMBER BY GOVERNMENT, AND 
DELIVERED AT THE YARD, IN THE YEAR 1804. 











CONTENTS. LENGTH. PRICE PER LOAD. 
Metings. Lowest. | Metings. Lowest. 

es. Bs AN eb Bed 
270 230 38 26 716 OQ} 5 6 O N. B. There is an addition of 6 per cent. to these 
260 221 ier 26 715 O| 5 5 O | prices for the oak timber. 
250 213 see eee 714 O| 5 4 O 
240 204 eee vee 713 O|} 5 3 0 
230 196 36 26 712 Oo} 5 2 0 N. B. Ten shillings per load allowed, in addition to 
220 187 oa eed 711 OF 5 1 G1 these prices, in consideration that no other tops are to 
210 197 35 | 26 PNOrMO). Be TO Oe es ee oate Well 
900 170 a cs 7 g9 QO 418 © | bereceived, cxcept such as are mentioned in the 
190 162 oo ove 7 8 O| 417 6 | article of the contract. 
180 153 34 26 7 7 O}F 415) 6 
170 145 33 26 7 6 OF 413 6 
160 136 32 20 7 5 O| 471° =O 
150 128 7 3 O| 4 9 O ; 
140 119 one ; 7 1 O04 7:0 N. B. The elm to square at the given lengths, not less 
130 111 ve 619 OQ} 4 5S O | than 12 inches; and to square at the top end 9 inches; 
120 102 ; oe 617 O| 4 3 O . “4s a1P . 
1G 04 1 oe Bes -Ol ae co 45 ies an addition of ten shillings per load for such elm 
100 85 30 25 G6 13 O| 318 6 | timber as shall, on conversion, prove fit for keel pieces 
90 77 28 24 G 8 G6 3 16 G | for 64 gun ships and upwards, mecting in length at 28 
ae — a : ; : . feet, the lowest 24 feet. The spire and one limb to be 
’] eve eee . ; . 
GO By Qn 23 5 13 6 2.18 6G | Measured into the contents of élm timber (ifcut for con- 
50 43 26 22 ; Elm.| > .% | 211 0 | venience of carriage) but, by no means to be received 
5 oe 7 - : 2 4 6 | unless it is brought with the picce, so that it may be com- 


pared, and known to be cut therefrom. 


The price of timber, of any metings notin the table, may be easily found by a sliding rule that 
is graduated with the cube line and root line. Or, by the single line of numbers, by dividing the 
difference of the metings or sizes of the timber into three parts, one of these parts extended 
from the piece of timber whose metings are given either forwards or backwards, as tle question 
is stated, shews the price sought. Or, by figures, thus: as the cube root of the metings given is 
to its price, so is the cube root of the metings required to its price, by the direct rule of pro- 
portion. : 

The price of beech timber was, at the same time, four shillings per load less than that of elm, of 
the same metings ; and the price for ash timber, three pounds per load. 

The next class of timber is the s1pEp, which is only bought so by Government; the various 
sidings, &c. are regulated by acontract, the particulars of which are as follow. 

The lengths to be measured in the middle of the timber sideways, the springings, roundings, or 
risings of the timbers, to be measured by a square from a level line across the piece, at the proper 
place for the cutting-down to the outside ofthe timber head ; and, that care be taken that the in- 
termediate springings are proportional to the respective intermediate lengths. The shortest of these 
timbers may be reduced to the lesser sidings for each class, respectively, if the wood will not hold 

3 I 
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for the larger; and, for all such as spring within the angle of knee timber, to be allowed 
£11. 7s. per load. 


FLOOR TIMBERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, with a proper depth in the 
middle, the moulding way, for the cutting-down, and with a sufficient round or springing at the 
heads. The length to be measured on the middle of the timber sideways. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. Price per Load. 

Ship of 100 Length from 29 6 to 27 0 Sided 16 inches... £1010 6 
| are 9% 6 to 2 0 ... 1h... eee 912 0 

50 at a0G 4 99 6 to 21 6 ... WE....... 9 0 0 


RISING TIMBERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and out of such timber as 
is grown to proper shapes ; springing at the heads, and large enough at the arms for moulding 
am bevelling for the fore and after parts of the ship. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. Per Load. 


Gune-sh, 


100 Lengthfrom 26 6 to 19 O Rounding ate 10 to 3 Sided ag £1013 0 
7, ee aan 22 6 to 17 0 ..¢t..... 16 to 36:.. 4..912 O 
50 ..... ..18 6 to 144 6 ........ 20 to a. oe cs 


LOWER FUTTOCKS. To be sided only to the following gens and the longest timbers 
to have the greatest roundings. 


Ft. In. Ft. In. In. Per Load. 
Gut-sh. 21 0 to 19 : Rounding from 36 to 4 Sided 153 £12 1 6 
100 Length from’ i 6 to 18 O........ OE: AO TO Mee i554 11 4 6 
‘18 O to 16. 6 de BARE Metis tec doe 16 to 10...... 10 10 6 
(19 0 to 18 0O........ 31 to 24 ll 6 O 
Tk: 33 6 eae te. Ov AO NT Oe eda hee 24 to 7 Sided 15..410 11 6 
li7 0 to 16 0..-..... 17 to 10 918 6 
6 40" 30: 644 we dh x 26 to 22 10 138 O 

BO: x, sive aeeai ot 416 6: fo: 15- O04 244-5 4-4 22 to 6 Sided 14 410 0 6 
rs 0 to 14 Oawevecenws 16 to 13 9 7 O 


SECOND FUTTOCKS. To be sided only to the ne dimensions and the longest timbers 
to have the greatest roundings. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length from 16 6 to 15 0 Rounding from 02 to 12 Sided 15 . £10 1 6 
[eee 4°6 £0 13-6 feu 8's eas 17toll ... 14¢.. 910 O 
GOr 4. 0:-86Je ece 136 to 120 ........ 15to10 ... 13f.. 8 9 6 


DOUBLE FUTTOCKS in the rore sopy (comprising the half floor and second futtocks). 
Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length from 24 9 to 21 4 Rounding from 9 to 4 Sided 14.. £11 1 6 
TE ce 6 OHS BOR 928 to 192 .....e0-6 §toG6 ....-. 138 ..10 6 0 
BO! se 8 eee OPE: EO: TO! eos tse ees 8 to 5 Kee ASS eee co TS: <0 
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DOUBLE FUTTOCKS in the arrer sopy (comprising the half floor and second futtocks). 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length from 26 10 to 25 0 Rounding from 12 to 27 Sided 14... £11 7 O 
CF iG 2 bs 24 0 to 226 ...... .. 18 to 24 ... 138% ..1018 6 
SO” 6 eee Se Qi OF AO 190: o.ec He 3 gy. 22-1028 bee Ww Sk 10 9 6 


FOREMOST FASHION PIECES. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 + Length 27 0O..... Rounding . . 39 Sided 14.., £11 7 © 
7 93 6 ....3..0.. . . 48 .. 18%... 1018 6 
DOs & 2. eae Io: 62% em He a ee 36 i: WO wa % 10> 9 <6 


THIRD FUTTOCKS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and as many of them 
as can be gotten to be 4 feet 6 inches longer than the Iength specified: The shortest timbers to 
have the greatest roundings: 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. Per T.oad. 
100 Length from 16 6 to 15 O Roundingfrom16 to 22 Sided 4k. L10 7 6G 
T4 +....-.- 14 6 to 138 6 =..2.... 14 to 21 -.- 1383..10 2 6 
DO? x Sica ce ere VS: <G: “XO: 12 (Oo & he wee ar ae 14 to 21 -.. 133.6. 9 8 6 


UPPER FUTTOCKS. To be sided only to the following dimensions. The shortest timbers 
to have the greatest roundings; and, if the piece will hold, 7 feet longer upwards, and sufficient 
substance. The moulding way to convert for an upper fattock and toptimber in one; the 
increase thereby to be taken into the contents of the piece in a converted state. 


Ft. Ia. Ft. In. In. eG 
Gun-sh. 20 6 to 19 6 25 to si | Per Load. 
100 Length from 219 6 to 18 st Rounding om 30 to Sided 1 eehiz 7-0 
18 6 to 17 0 36 to 125 
19 O to 18 O 27 to 35 
18 ae ie a jis O to 17 0¢ Rounding rom} 35 to Sac 13 .. 1118 6 
17 O to 15 6 41 to 47 
17 O to 16 O 
BO. a «. ot af 0 to 15 of Rounding from 27 to 40 Sided 133 ..11 9 6 
15 O to 14 QO 


TOPTIMBERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions. Those for the fore and 
after parts of the ship to be left longer than the piece will admit, and the additional length to be 
taken into the contents of the piece in a converted state. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Fe In. In. Per Lead. 
100 Length from 24 6 to 32 6 Sided 18 .. £10 1 6 
4 das 18 O to 24 0 awa 18d 913 O 


50 oeceeee , 16 0 to 22 O a A aes 8 10 O 
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UPPER STEM PIECES. To be sided only to the following dimensions; and of a parallel 


thickness, at least one-third of the length of the piece, and the piece to be left as much longer as 
it will hold. 


a 


Gunesh. 


Ft. In. In. Per Load.: 
100 Length 24 6 Sided 30 - £13 4 6 
Te ens TBO ae. BR cies 12 6 O 
50 oeee A 6 2:26 222 0.8 we 10 9 O 


MIDDLE AND LOWER STEM-PIECES. To to be sided only to the following dimensions 
N. B. Not to be more than six lower and middle stem-pieces to every 1,000 loads of timber 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. _ In. Per Load. 
100 Length 20 6 Siding20..£13 4 6 
74 1... 17 6 «....18.. 11:19 6 
50 .... 15 6 4... 16...1014 O 


BOLLARD TIMBERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions of young timber, and 
the soundest possible. «. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 28 6 Sided 17..£1011 6 
14. saa ae MB WO ~.-. 16... 10 O 6 
50 s¢wce Br © a ine. ke 9 "6 6 


HAWSE-PIECES. To be sided only to the following dimensions: To be of young and 
the soundest timber, of such breadth, the moulding way, as to allow of sufficient bevelling 
wood ; and to be left as much longer than the lengths specified as the piece will hold. 


Gunesh. Ft. In. In. He Per Load. 
100  Lengthfrom 24 ‘0 to 20 0 Sided | b.. £10 14 0 
tc 
Th vc eeeee 20 0 to 17 0 Sided { 1} -:.10 7 0 
BO. a lake Gx 19 O to 15 6 Sided} 56 ... 912 6 


DECK BREASTHOOKS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, with a proper 
round up or sufficient wood to obtain it left 


; which wood, however, is not to be taken into the 
contents of the piece. 


To be left as broad as may be the moulding way. 
Gun-sh. 


Ft. In. In. ‘ Per Load. 
100 Length 22 0 Sided 15. £11 17 6 
(, ee 20 6 ....14.. 1018 6 


OO. 9 _- BA ees 18 6 -... 12 .10 5 O 
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BREASTHOOKS are generally to be sided only to the following dimensions and straight, 
and to mould so full in the breech or throat as to require as little chock as possible. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In: In. Per Load. 
100 Lengthi9 6 to 16 O Sided 15. .£11 17 6 
[, 19 O to 16 O .... 14.. 1018 6 
50 ..,..17 O to 14 6 .... 12% . 10 5 O 


KEELSON PIECES, To be sided only to the following dimensions ; but of such breadths, 
the moulding way, as to produce square edges when the piece is converted for use. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length from 37 0 to 300 £MetingsinLength 34 6 Square 20.. £11 1 6 
TS, hs -awstee & ee 36 0 to 28 QO .......... 82 6 ... 18... 11 8 O 
BOP 3 eae 34 0 to 27 0 ee oe... e SIO... 16... 10 8 6 


FLOOR RIDERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions ; and so well grown as to 
have a natural cast over the keelson without being grain-cut. 


Gunesh. Ft. In. Tn. Per Load. 

100 Length from 31 O Sided 17 ...£1015 5 
iy ee eee ee 28 6 aaa A & eS 9 16 6 
DO) -_ ews ee Be eee 24 6 Cs oe he ce Se SS OE OO 


LOWER FUTTOCK RIDERS. To be sided only to the following dimensions. The floor 
timbers, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th futtocks, and toptimbers, breasthooks, floor and lower futtock riders, 
when received are all to be moulded, and the offal or chock timber that would be sawed off to be 
deducted from the contents of the piece, to reduce it to a converted state; and such chock 
tinber to be paid for at the rate of £3. 12s. 6d. per load. Itis to be observed, that in all the 
before mentioned moulding timber, the length is to be taken by a straight line from the ex- 
tremes of the piece, and the round taken from them, and strictly set off accordingly. The 
length for ascertaining the contents isto be taken at the middle of the piece sideways, according 
to the form of the converted part. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Lengthfrom 22 0 to 18 6 Rounding from 86 to 30 Sided to17 £12 1 6 
Th. ew. Ae Se) aes 906 tO:17 °C: «bw a wes . 30 to 24 si et Sa, & UO: os GG: 2 
50 . ee we e ee 18 6 tO 15 :O see ew ew ew wt 24 tO 18 -.e.. 144. 10 1 6 


WING TRANSOMS. To be sided only to the following dimensions and to a proper round up; 
or left sufficiently sided to obtain it, which extra siding however is not to be taken into the 
contents of the piece. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 34 © ound up 44 Sided to15.. £12 18 6 
714 oes oO “Or ioe ae, Se 4. ..e.- L9F .. 1015 G6 


50 ee ee ae ae ee 34 a a erg de: Boao °9 7G. “6 
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DECK TRANSOMS. To be sided only, to the following dimensions, and to a proper round- 
up, or sufficient wood left to obtain it, which is to be abated from the contents of the 


piece, 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 32 3 #Sidedto 14 :. . £12 3 6 
7 ne ee ee ee 2) Oe eevee S 3 .... 1017 6 
5) 6 Se eae ee ae CA (Oe we HRS LS ne, ee ee 2 917 6 


STERN POSTS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and of a parallel thickness as 
far as the piece will hold, at least not less than half its length. 


Gun-sh. In. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 34 O Sidedto25 .. £12 18 6 
PA victrig tee 32 O eo oe OE oa = Ad 18: 6 
SO ee Be 29 6 eel 22 --<IOAT © 


N. B. Stern-posts, and all other conversions, are to have their full substance the moulaing: 


way. 
N. B. On all occasions, the purveyors are to be instructed to set off the lengths and the over 


lengths (if any) of the timbers, for the guidance of the merchants in cutting off the timber ; 
and they are also to be directed to specify the over lengths in their reports for the officers in- 


formation on the receipt of the timber. 
N. B. Only two-thirds of the contents of the over lengths is to be paid for; and at the same 


price as the other part of each respective piece. 


STANDARDS. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and the arms in proportion to 
each other, agreeably to the custom of receiving them in his Majesty’s yards. 


Gune-sh, Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. In. 

100 Length from 7 2 to 6 7 Shortestarm 5 O Sided to 14 Per Load. 
i, a ee 7 720 40” 6° 6 625% he AD sw ds 124 ten 10 6 
SO. ates Braet OO. 9 NO: 6 4oaewkeaeea © © «2c 4G 4-21 


COMMON KNEES square. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and so far as to 


gain sufficient spine on the small arm. Ft. In. 
12 9 
Ft. In. Ft. In Ft. I Aue 
Pete: Ween - in. 84 | Per Load. 
Length from 7 6 to 4 QO Shortest arm 5 6 Sided 10} 8 £18 2 0 
10 7% 
Loz 7 J 


COMMON KNEES RAKING. To be sided only to the following dimensions, and great 
regard to be paid that they are not too much without a square; as.many as can be produced 
for hanging-knees of middle, upper, quarter deck, and forecastle beams, to be from 
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seven feet six inches to seven feet’ the longest arm. Both arms to be equally sided, and so far 
on as to gain sufficient spine in the small arm for moulding. 


Sided. 
—9 4 
Ft. In. Ft. In. | FL Ing Ft In, [17 € 84 | Per Load. 
Length from 7 6 to 4 O Shortarm5 6 to 4 O $105 , £11 0 6 
10 —74 
Qi__7 


CHEEKS FOR SHIPS’ HEADS. The bow arm only to be sided to the following dimensions, 
and the knee arm to be fairly grown and rough squared. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. | Per Load. 
100 Length 13 6 Shortarmlong 8 0O Sided 14 inches ... £11 17 O 
WE bg does tl 6° & be ae 6 6 ai es Es ee a ce, es TO 9 
5O «ee ee 9 6 Sas G4 es Se er Ot 6 maw “DO! ene ad: Wh at Gy x 8 10 6 


KNEES against the Stem on the Gun-deck to be sided only to the following dimensions. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 15 °6 £Shortarmlong 7 O _ Sided 14 inches ... £12 8 6 
CE. . Shwe Base ji ae © a ae eee ee 6 O oti AS wd ie es - 11 10 6 
Of! jae eee Vor 6. cha ee ee, 5 6 eieate Ae Boa ge ak os -..I11 1 =O 


KNEES against the Stern-post on the Gundeck to be sided only to the following Dimensions. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 21 6 Shortarmlong 7 O Sided 143 inches ... £13 8 6 
1 Oe eS ZO. O° eb a we oe es 6 6 a Bice ADD Me See AE ie ee Ser 12 9 O 
DO. én f 18 (0 ageu ei een §O O ate WA ek a eS eee 11 19 6 


WING TRANSOM KNEES to be sided only to the following Dimensions. 


Gun-sh. Ft. In. Ft. In. Per Load. 
100 Length 22 0 Shortarmlong 10 O Sided 144 inches... £15 8 6 
a 1S 70-  oe e ee 8 6 4g. OE Beara sated 13 11 O 
5O -4.@ ayes SO) a8 SSH GG 7 #6 Die Sas ee a 12 14 O 


Among the Wing Transom Knees, Cheeks for Ships’ Heads, and Knees against the Stem and 
Stern-post, on the gundeck, for any of the classes, if the shortest arms happen to have sufficient 
bigness to side, but are wanting in length to the longest arm, they are, however, to be sided in a 
proportional bigness to the said longest arm, and the price in such case to be a mean between 
what is set against the length of each arm. The shortest arm of any wing transom knee is not 
to be shorter than seven feet. 

Rudder Pieces to be sided only to the following dimensions, and so far as they will hold, but 
not less than one-third of their length when the wood will not hold to side them half their lengths. 
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The rudder pieces for 74 gun ships, and upwards, to be received if not more than five feet shorter 


at the heel than the prescribed length. : 
No more than six rudder pieces to be received with every 1000 loads of timber. 


Gun-sh. 
100 


74 
56 








Ft. Inch. 


Length 38 O 
sé S86 0 
32 6 


Per Load. 

Sided 28 inches. . £12 18 6 
OG. a oc. & dea 11 9 O 

e QOL ew ediks ‘10 6 O 


LOWER-DECK BEAMS. 
To round 5 inches in 49 feet length for 100 gun-ships. 








Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Inch. Inch. Inch. £. s. 
End (27 0 Length, to 25 6 Scarphslong 11 O(Thicky.... 1... +s ee eee. 10 4 

if ae Vhincen }23 6 ——— 240 ———— 10 34 atthe }63 Sided 18 Moulded 18 10 0 
three J. 824 0 22 6 Bio € Enda Nie dann ctln aloe a 915 
utes. Middle 622 © 27.0 ———— 11 O( Thick)... eee ee 11 18 
I fe ar O ——— 26.0 ————— 10 3; at the ¢63 Sided 19 Moulded 18 11 7 

pIREEE UaiG. peeaes 05 tees, OO Cn Viwcae nese anes s ll 5 

If two pieces... 290 ———— 27 6 ——-—— 106 63 Sided 18 Moulded 18 10 9 
To round & inches in 44 feet length for 74 gun-ships. 

( + 24 0 Length,to 22 6 Scarphslong 10 O(Thick)....-..--+-2.+.+.20.6, 9 11 

In aa, fe 6 —— 216 —— 96 a ne Gi Sided 16} Moulded 165 9 8 
three gta lo 6 20 6 9 0 Ends. 9 a eae ae eae ee ee ee 9 6 
pieces. see, ae Od... Of Sided 17 Moulded 1674 ars 

ve Se P<) ty * “ 
In two pieces . . 27 0 25 6 96 ... 6b Sided 16f Moulded 16, 9 15 
P To round 43 inches in 40 feet length for 50 gun-ships. 

In ( End 22 6 Length,to 210 Scarphslong 9 GQ Thick)... 1... ee eee ee eee Q 4 
three 2 ees J 0 ————. 200 ———-——._ 9 84 at thee 53 Sided 143 Moulded 143 9 2 
pieces, UP *€200 ———— 190 9 OLEnds. 7 2. we ee ee ee ee ee 9 ] 

Middle pieces, 25 0 24 0 96 ... SE Sided 153 Moulded 143 10 7 
In two pieces. .'2 29 9? 24 6 < t Sided 143 Moulded 

0 plcces. «4 54 G 23 0 9 3('° 5% Sided 143 oulded 143 9 5 
MIDDLE-DECK BEAMS. 
To round 7+ inches in 46 feet length for 100 gun-ships. 
It. In Ft. In. Ft. In. Inch. Inch. Inch 
f 25 0 Length,to 24 0 Scarphslong 10 O( Thick)... .-.---- 2 ee eee ee 9 9 

- | ee O40 23 0 9 He the (33 Sided 15% Moulded 133 9 7 
ca ee Oe 220 —— OF CRnds ecm x aoanci ae ese tere aes 9 5 
1eCes Middle 27 O ee 26 O 10 9 hs See - sa Malt wh ae are. ete BB a 10 12 
Pee ceoeg, 20 0 25 0 9 ot 52 Sided 163 Moulded 133 10 10 

Birt 25 6 24 0 WOVory. he, Seca ee ooo ees 10 8 
30 O 29 6 9 6 Oe Se ee ee ae ee ee 10 O 
In two pieces. . ) 28 6 27 O 9 of 5% Sided 15} Moulded 133 9 17 
27 O 25 6 BOY) cess te. ge pa ee a a ey aie. eS ee Sere 9 15 
To round 7 inches in the length of 44 feet for 90 gun-ships. 
End (24 ° Length, to 23 0 Scarphslong 100 (Thick)...........- itaew: <2. 8 

I 323 QO ——— 220 ———— 96 +atthe (5 Sided 14} Moulded 123 9 4 
three J 6220 21 0 90 Ends. *...... ee ee 9 0 
ue anaes er © 26 0 CG Deas wile Pada w sens 107 
 ataaaaed ales 2 O 25 0 90 ¢... 54 Sided 1st Moulded 123 10 5 

PIECES. (25 0 24 0 BO. Dekd “ene died Mares ee ees 2 








-O EOaceasd 


Aaoacnk 


DCAWAAQAaAaQAAaAQgSD 


@2eocoodod 
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In two pieces. . } 


Ft. In. 

: End 21 0 

If in rl ‘acer. 919 O 
three (PICce’: 

: tee 26 0 

PIECES: pieces. 2 25 0 

27 0 

In two pieces 26 0 


In 
three 
pieces. 


If two pieces . 428 


ie 
pieces. 


In two pieces 


End 

1eces 
Middle § 26 
pieces, } 25 


Ft. In. 


27 6 
26 O 


25 0 


To round 72 inches in 40 feet 6 


‘22 0 
21 


27 


Coa ctoo 


25 


~ 
ve 


pieces. 


eae 8 G 
recess 
Middle 


Soe 
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Length, to 


Length, to 


Length, to 


Ft. In. 
29 0 Length,to 27 6 Scarphslong 
260 —-—————- 


24 6 





Ft. In. 


8 64 atthe 


9 of Thick 
Ends, 


UPPER-DECK BEAMS. 


19 O 
18 0 
25 0 
24 0 
26 0 
25 O 
24 0 


Scarphs long 





Scarphs long 


21 0 Scarphs long 
20 00 ————_—_—-——-—— 
25 O 
24 0 
26 6 
25 O 
24 0 


Ft. In. 


Ends. 


Inch. 


Inch. 


To round 8$ inches in 38 feet length for 100 gun-ships. 
Ft. In. 


Inch. 


eee 8 8 @# @© e# @© &® @ &® #® @ @ 8 @ 


Thick )..4- wack eG oe we ee 
}2 tne} 42 Sided 135 Moulded 11} 


°° 8©« © ® © @ e@ @ e«& e® @e@¢ 22s e 8© @ e# e8# #@© @ @ @ 


inches length for 74 gun-ships. 


ee e 8 © e© 8@ ¢€ @ @ &€ ee @ @¢ ® @ s 


9 0( Thick 
8 Oa the Cai 
9 Of Ends. 
8 6 


9 
86... 4! 
8 “ 


Sided 14 


Moulded 122 


e- e 8®© &® © @ ee © 6 @© © @ # @ e@ @ @ 


To round 73 inches in 34 feet length for 50 gun-ships. 


Length, to 





17 6 Scarphs long 


24 0 


20 O 
22 0 
21 0 





8 0 ( Thick Uh 


at the 
ot Ends. J At 


8 

8 O 
7 8 
78 


Sided 12} 


7c e @ 8 @ 


QUARTER-DECK AND FORECASTLE BEAMS. 
To round 9 inches in 34 feet 6 inches length for 100 gun-ships. 

















Ft. In Ft. In. Ft. In. Inch. Inch, 
' 24 0 Length,to 22 6 Scarphslong 7 0 ( Thick ; i 
Half. ..... aa aoe ie : eee Sided (. 
Whole 28 O 26 6 End Ss. Tis 
" 226 6 25 0 3 Nee 
To round 8 inches in 34 feet length for a '74 gun-ship. 
23 6 Length,to 220 Scarphslong 7 0 (Thick 
Half. ..... 6 pe oa ine Sided bie 
28 0 26 0 Ends. -_ ee 
Whole ... 26 0 ee tae a <é 
To round 73 inches for 29 feet 6 inches length for a 50 gun-ship. 
220 Length, to 21 6 Scarphslong 6 9 ¢Thick 
Half . . S 4 206 —————__ 6 3 atthe be eidee ti 
25 0 — Ends. ns 
Whole..... 25 0 23 0 ce Re a eer 





8K 
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9 17 
9 15 
9-12 


8 15 


9 19 
9 15 
9 10 


9 +4 
o 2 


AWaR 


Caan 


GS aa ao 


ae o>) 


° 


SOO © 


6 


OOIagd 


coao 
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All pieces designed for Stern-posts, Stems, Rudders, and Keelsons, which are directed to be 
sided of a parallel thickness, are to be lined, or a mould applied to distinguish the converted 
part from the offal or chock timber; thereby to ascertain the respective contents and value of 
each piece, for which the contractor is to be paid the prices stipulated for such conversion in the 
foregoing contract, and for the offal or chock timber at the rate of £3. 12s. per load. 

And, that the greatest advantage may be taken in the conversion of Beam pieces, (end as well 
as middle pieces) for Lower, Middle, and Upper-deck, beam pieces, are to be cut the moulding 
way, agreeably to the roundings given in the foregoing dimensions; and, on their being received 
into the yards, to be lined only the sided way, with proper tails and scarphs, that the slabs to be 
sawn off may be paid for as chock timber. 

All the moulding timbers for the frame (as well as other) to be left the moulding way the same 
as directed by the converted contract, and asmuch bigger as the person attending the receipt of it 
may see necessary for moulding and bevelling wood, (particularly the frame timber, for the fore 
and after parts of the ship) and the beam pieces may be sided half an inch, and moulded one 
inch more than their respective scantlings, where the wood will allow, and such increase of scant- 
ling to be taken into the contents of the converted part of the piece. Note. To all these prices 
there is an advance of six pounds per cent. on every article. 

Lastiy, By Thickstuff is meant timber, cut into different thicknesses, from ten inches down 
to four inches and a half; but the whole depth of the timber the other way; and by Plank is 
meant that which runs from four inches down to one inch and a half in thickness ; all under these 
dimensions is termed Board. 

Thickstuff and Plank are generally served from the merchants sided to the various thicknesses, 
and mostly cut in the wood or forest where it grows. It is cut straight, and fairly edged, of pa- 
rallel breadths, of whatsoever the piece will hold square and free from sap, at half the length of 
the piece, not exceeding nineteen inches nor less than twelve inches. 

The quantity of Thickstuff to be delivered into the King’s yards is, ten loads to every hun- 
dred load of straight oak timber. Fifteen loads of four-inch oak plank, and ten loads of three- 
inch, to be delivered to every hundred loads of straight oak timber. 

When measured, the superficial contents only are taken, which is done by measuring the 
breadth exactly in the middle, and multiplying that by the whole length, then the number of 
superficial feet in a load is according to the thickness of the different plank or thickstuff, and 
may be found as follows: 

Ru.e.—Divide 12 by the thickness, and multiply the quotient by 50, as per example. 


8)12 
6 
0 


Gn 





50 
25 


75 As may be seen by the following Table.. 
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OF THE ADMEASUREMENT AND CONVERSION 


Thickness of the Thickstuff Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. | Inch. 
or Plank 


Feet. | Feet. | Feet. 


Feet. 
66.66 


i 60 


Number of superficial feet 


to a load 


Length. Broad to 
10 hold at those 
9 ] lengths, 
THICKSTUFF Feet. Feet. Lich. 
for > metings 30 lowest 26; 149 
CLAMPS. : 
6 
10 4 t 
For SPIRKET- 9 
rINGs and 7 S metings 28 lowest 23 13J 
WALES. 6 
Bee ee ge ae pias ce Mem ») ae 
LANK. = 3 a _ 
ae oe oe OE gy eS ne ee kg <2 
a ee OU ws eee we. SLO ve ane: és ee I SB 
ee a ae Y8 i) a a er n (oc ee 
ae ae ee 26) 1S a ee 2... 
Oak Boarp 1. ..... 18 12 ..... 10 
eee - ‘fis i? conee 20 
a eer 


Boats’ Crooks, £3. 3s. per Load. 


doch, 
10 9 8 7 6 5 


Feet. | Feet. 
75 {85.71} 100] 120} 150 


OF TIMBER. 


Inch. | Inch, 


4 3 


Inch. |Inch. 
2t 2 


Feet 
300 


Feet. | Feet. 
200 | 240 


Feet. 


To be measured 
as far as it 


will hold. Price per Lo 

Inch. ae as 

A te Ares oe oe 9g 7 
11 10 
pe 10 10 
10 9 10 
: 1! 5 O 
ius eae IO 4 QO 
oe eee i 4. 10 
re ae 8 10 
9 fs Q 13 
ts O 18 
9 3" 0 15 

Bx 





Dantzic Oak Puianx, of all thicknesses, £13.15s. per Load, and £9 per cent. added. 


6. TO MEASURE AND COMPUTE THE SOLIDITY OF THICKSTUFF AND PLANK, AS RECEIVED INTO 


‘THE KING’S AND OTHER YARDS. 


ad, 


d. 


ooceco°o 


Ruiz. Multiply the whole length of the plank by the breadth taken correctly in the mid- 
dle, and the product will be the superficial contents: then, to find the solidity or number of 
loads contained therein, look for the thickness of plank or thickstuff, in the foregoing table 
of plank, under which will be found the divisor for dividing the superficial contents in feet, in 


order to give the solidity in loads. 
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EXAMPLE 1. 


Required, the number of loads contained in a piece of 10-inch thickstuff, the length of which 
is 49 feet, and the breadth, taken in the middle, 1 foot 9 inches. 
49 feet x by 1 foot 9 inches is 85 feet 9 inches, which ~- by 60 is 1 load 25 feet. 


EXAMPLE 2. 


Suppose that there are ten planks of 24 inches thickness, cach measuring 24 feet in length, 
and 13 inches broad in the middle, required the number of loads contained therein ? 


24 fect x by 1 foot 1 inch is 26 feet, which x by 10 is 260 feet superficial contents. Then 
260 feet divided by 240 is equal to 1 load 20 feet, the solidity required. 


BY THE SLIDING RULE, 


As 12 on the slider is to the breadth on the rule, so is the length on the slider to the contents 
on the rule. 

In the foregoing examples are contained all the cases that generally occur in the admeasuring 
of timber for sale: but, when timber is regularly and smoothly hewn, the solidities of such 
pieces had best be computed by the rules given for prisms, pyramids, cones, &c. and their 
frustums ; for which the reader may refer to the best books on that subject. 

Many curious problems, relating to the cutting of timber, so as to produce uncommon effects, 
may be found in Dr. Hutton’s large Treatise on Mensuration. 

In converting timber in the forest, great care should be taken to preserve it as large and as 
circular as possible, from a consideration of the great use of large and compass timber; but it 
should be observed, at the same timc, to adhere to the custom of squaring it by the rule before 
mentioned, as, if not so squared, the detriment would not only be in the false measure, but the 
defects which might appear were the timber truly squared might remain unseen. And, as the 
defects in timber are of the utmost consequence, it should always be well examined when 
received or purchased, that the buyer may have an opportunity of having something abated in 
proportion to the nature of the defect. The defects in timber are various, but it is chiefly owing 
to the barrenness of the soil, as in loose and broken ground the timber is generally shaky, which 
is a very pernicious defect. 

Lopping of timber, or the suffering of cattle to browse upon it, often occasions it to rot and 
decay. But the greatest enemies to the growth of young timber are rabbets ; for, where there is a 
number of these animals, a spontaneous shoot can no sooner appear above the ground but it is 
destroyed. Sound timber is generally produced in those places where the earth consists of strong 
clay ; for which reason, timber of English growth is found to be so far preferable to that of other 
countries; for, though some of the best sort of East-country plank is very ficxible, and conse- 
quently useful for many purposes ; yet it is often found very unserviceable, as it is, too frequently, 
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either shaken, foxey, druxy, worm-eaten, or full of rotten knots; therefore, timber of English growth 
certainly has the preference, even after it has stood so long that age has made it pliable, and 


past the time allowed for growth, as it is even then allowed to be as durable as any other in its 
full strength. 


TREENAILS. To be of dry seasoned English oak, of the growth of Sussex, cut full out 
of young, clung, tough coppice timber, or other timber equal in goodness thercto. 


PRICE OF TREENAILS. 


. 8 Lf. 8 d. 
— “ 
Dantzic ‘ 710 O Baulk . . ; nar sort .... 412 0O 
Riga. .... 7 ssecond sort... 4 0 QO 
£. s. da 
Norway or Load Baulk.... 5 5 O 
PRICE OF DEALS. 
Each, FEach. 
Long. L. ss. ad. Long. £. s. ad, Long. oe 
40... 1 4 O 38... 1 
QO... 
Thick. “ i Thick. \38 .. 1 @ 6 Thick. 36... O 
Prussia . 3 In. -_ 94In.4 36... 1 1 «6 2In.<34.. O 
36... 1 8 0O : : 
Sh 1 7 0 34... 1 0 0 30... O 
v0... 019 O 299... O 


Length. Price per ‘Thousand. Number to 

Feet. he s. od. a Load. 
48 ..... 3S 42 @eeas 1000 
a er 29 7 O ..... 1142 
OO & Sl de's 25 9 Q seees 1236 
20° ie ax. 4 is 7 0 aces 1333 
ho ee ee tO TO 90" weak 1454 
OO! gi ec 2-12) O aaa 1600 
i a a ae DO 27 De aes 1777 
2) ee (a ae: ee ee 2000 
2) ern 5 10 9 ..... 2285 
1S). gereae 3 12 .. a. . 2666 
|e re re oe MS Oo ge eae 3200 
12 LDQ OY oe wate 4000 


£. 22 per Cent. has been added to the above prices. 


PRICE OF FIR TIMBER. 


a d. 


19 
18 
17 
17 


Each. 


O° 


Sanco 
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ORDINARY DEALS PER HUNDRED, AND SIX SCORE TO THE HUNDRED. 


Feet. &f. 8s. d. Each. 
198i... 22 0 0 ee f. 8s. d. 
Long. fag 20 0 0 UPHROES| °° -. 0 7 9 
Qe... 1810 6 0 5 6 


PRICE OF COPPER. 


L. 8s. a. 
Bolts and Rings .:....... O 1 34 per fb 
Sheets, improved sort . ..... 0 1 23 
Sheets, common ......... 0 1 Q& 
Nails, for sheathing ....... O 1 3F 
Nails for Boats, one with another 0 1 35 
PRICE OF IRON. 
a ie 
Iron Bolts.... 117 4 per Cwt. 
Bolt Staves . .. 1 11 42 


The foregoing prices are those of the year 1804—They have since considerably increased. 
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TARLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 





BODIES OF THE SHIP OF 110 GUNS AND 2358 3 TONS. 


A EY al SETS AP SE EP A re IS A NAS SS a 
perenne nESR meinen e=gy groeas nator aN NRA SSSA ee aS eS Sere ssa 








IN THE FORE BODY. 























Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... ® A 1D I N R W Y & | &2 
fi, aa fl. ta | te Oe) ft. tad ft. ant pt. im] fle in, ft. md gt. in| ft. in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 87 8 |76 62105 5 [54 3143 9 |32 OF20 11 {15 43) 9 OF) 4 2) 
Lower height of breadth.......... seseecssncee ce (22 Of O22 2 [22 7 [23 R24 4 [ch 1027 1 28 8 31 9} 
Upper height of breadth......ccceseecseeeeseeees 24°34 3 [24 Sifob 4 24 5 2S 2N26 5427) 6 428 TBI 1) 
Height of the top-timber line.....cecccecerseceee [EO 45 6 45 62/45 7 [45 10 46 2 [45 10 473247 9 
LOPSTMCO MNCs vs ceatsredeansasene weee [tee vee ves (48 7 (48 TE fo 7 [50 03;.0 6 
cutting down Jin .....cceceeseeeee 1 g9{/t gf lil} 2 attyz 342 oF 4 576 3] 9 7 
rising line........ sececsecescececeee {2 DLO SUO0 Go pote: B2 Sf 5 2H 8 2his § 
ManihalPbreddtiin visscrcasosmersectetsseegannes . (26 0 26 6 f25 114)25 Tt f23 10 (250 8 eg 22 TE fig) 2 |13 102 
Top-timber half-breadth......... sa seentsa annonces fel Sfp 8 fe) Fiat 7 fab 6 p20 TOG TT LIQ 4 IB 547 5! 
Topside half-breadth.,..cccssscccceesesecvesens re ae a ee (2b 2 2b 0 20) S390 OO 4 [18 517 ht 
Rising half-breadth....... ite iaguseuewinoreai ies , fio 7 Ho GY Gio stlo 319 FPF Of 5 3, 
Length of the lower breadth sweep........c008. 25 0 (24 0123) 4 foo 10 1220-7421 3hg 2 [17 Zaid 7 12 GE 
upper breadth sweep..s.cceceeee (23 0 (25 0 [29 0 25 0 25 0 [25 0 125 0 [25 0 P2500 f25 0 
floor sweep above the rising..... [IZ 6 [12 6 [12 6 lig Gyl2 oO fl2 O fz 6 [I 6 
Length on the first diagonal line ........ce0e8 (15 61S GIS 5115 3 fl4 10 14 1 ld 10379 716 0 
second diagonal line........00088 (22 4122 4)22 3 }22 0/21 4 20 O16 8 1310) 9 9g] 4 eo 
third diagonal line ....eccccceeeee [26 3 [26 3/260 Ytog oO fad 54/24 Ol20 9 17 8413 4°) 7 6} 
fourth diagonal line,....c..e008 (29 44/29 4020 42129 2 [28 aye $124 Gt 7HNT GUL 6 
fifth diagonal line ..ee.coeeceeeeee (GE TEST THB TIGL SUBSE O 30 yor O'I4 Wt 3 iis as 
sixth diagonal linc.....cceeeeeee (27 O17 ORF O27 0 (26 M426 4125 0 (23 4 120 SEIG 8E 








pechaninen onbatettetandiinn/enderiagprulbeah inpatient mvensicttigiioiciatah 








IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 











Names of the Diagonals............ giscenieueticaancadieeses Ist 2d 3d 4th | Sth | 6th 
Height up the middle line,..........04- Saeeneiees I2 Wy 417 F421 10 127) 64453 6 [41 9 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of the rebbet..... eee ebene ~ (9 4317 6 
Height up the side line ..........cccseeeeeneeeeeees ing we LO OFF6 7 [12 5 [85 9 











Numbers of the Timbers...ccccccccceceeccecscecs 8 12 on 
Station from the after perpendicular .........0.. 1 71 114/60 10 Bi\J8 7 
Lower height of breadth.......008. ace teat are 3 ]22 6 2 9 [2 23 Qir 
Upper height of breadth.......c..ceeseceeseees 98 324 3724 4 24 10,)25 
Height of the top-timber line .......eseeceeeseees 7146 0 [46 8 48 
LOPSICO TING si scesciadedessnorsecee 1150 10/51 OF 54 


cutting down line ...... Sisecuaue 9} 1 10,)2 3 3 
FISING UNC soohscnnseasadedecneveass O27) 0 97) 1 23 3 
Main half-breadth.......ccsscsscsoscescencoseeenes 0 (26 0 [25 10 25 7 [25 
Jop-timber half-breadth............. peered seusoss B21 Gz21 4 20 107120 
Topside half-breadth ....secsccscecsecoescesevsees 23}21 0 [20 10 |: 19 
Rising half-breadth .....cccscccssceccnsceseneceees 5310 23) 9 7 7 
Lengths of the lower breadth sweep .........000. 0 j23 5 j22 9 fs 20 
upper breadth sweep...... stews 0 [25 0 j25 0 25 


6112 612 6 
4il5 1114 8 
1/21 8#}21 10 18 
11 |25 73125 13/24 13 )22 
02/28 92/28 52127 7 126 
5131 33/31 03130 eo) 
(127 0 (26 11 


floor sweep above the rising..... 
Length on the first diagonal line ........s0se.00 
second diagonal line........6800 
third diagonal Jine......cecssere 
fourth diagonal iine......ce.eeee. 
fifth diagonal lin€.......ssseseess 
sixth diagonal Jine.....cccesscves | 





oe TTT 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 





LE A TASES EER STS 


BODIES OF THE SIIIP OF 98 GUNS AND 206734 TONS. 


SOS ENR tm st na aA ERY ST Ne PS Perera ts iS HS 
eee 








IN THE FORE BODY. 














Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... ae) 3 KF K oO S X 
P tte ind ft. ind ft. ind fl. ind ft. bel ft. ond ft. ind pf) 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 82 8 165 10154 8 143 62 4)21 2 ho of 
Lower height of breadth .......:-ceeeeeeeee ngwiete 18 4418 4318 9 }19 5 j20 9 }22 11 26 5 
Upper height of breadth........... icendeSatiscnte ~ {22 4 422 4 fr 4 2 Shs 1 (24 7 127 5 
Height of the top-tinber line ..........e Rear 42 10 {42 10 142 11 [43° 2 143) «6 [44 «(0 [44 8 
Lopsicle lin€....sccrcerecesecceveecs | vee ie ror vee [bd 11 [45 5 [46 3 
cutting down line.......... eee P81 t 8} 1 10,2 273 OF 4 547 O 
FISING NG pee weds nce sased waves {9 510 532)0 Of] 1 OF 3 115 810 J 
Main half-breadth........-000. sennehnesek swage’ » 124 6 l24 6 194) 6 P24 3h)25° BY 1 N17) 8B 
‘Top-timber half-breadth..... pi Gaie ennceeis sevevee (20 0 120 O90 LITI9 OTIO 5 JIB 8 LZ bf 
‘Topside half-breadth.......... snis sida snaleiataiets atta on eer ‘ise sak we (19 QtI8 TL 17 5} 
Rising half-breadth ......06. cevccescssscsseceese | 9 819 7/9 348 5} O 1114 OF O BR 
Length of the lower breadth sweep......... vee (IT GHI7 G17 BIG O13 1 ilk Sot AB 
upper breadth sweep......... [IY O19 O19 OF19 O}Ig 0 119 OID O 
floor sweep above the rising..... {11 3 lL 3 jit Sth 3 jit 3B ytl 3 ll 3 
Length on the first diagonal line...........06 19 73,9 68 9 348 10) 8 03) 6 53/2 4 
second diagonal linc..........00 oat 15) 9415 4 fhe 583 OFfL00 74) 5 11 
third diagonal line...... cocccseee 20 7 120) 6119 117/18 103/16 112 [13 102) 8 7 
fourth diagonal line ........6. vee (23 11 123 Ot03 3 122 4/20 3417 OFM 45} 


fifth diagonal Jine .......cccee0e08 (25 42/96 1295 O1/24 11 f23° Tho O7)14 
sixth diagonal line...........0008 (27. 5 7 3 a6 11 f26 4324 114fz2 16 6 
————aeeS=eaeaea==ee SS ——E———aaEEE————E—ee EEE 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODTES. 














Names of the Diagonals..........0.000. PO ee Susie tes Ist ad 3d | Ath | Sth | 6th 
Height up the middle line ........ tebttecserscees 2-6 (12 SAG Qt 20 0 723 9426 8 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of the rabbet .........:eeeeeeees 6 6 {10 OF15 7 j21 24 
Height up the side line..........s006 eoacereceeeee | cee eas eas we | 210410 3 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 




















Numbers of the Timbers........ peaawacines save 1 5 9 13 17 QI 25 29 31 
Station from the after perpendicular............ [88 1 |76 11 (65 9 [54 7/43 5 j32 3 }21 1/9 11] 4 4 
Lower height of breadth...... seeenadonasel ees 8 4]18 4/18 8 119 2 [20 0 21 5 723 3 )26 1 [2% 10 
Upper height of breadth.......scesscsssseseseene [22 4 [22 4/22 5 [22 10 J23 4 24 3 25 5 27 2 28 4 
Height of the top-timber line.,.........-0000 .». 42 11 143 2 143 644 1 144 9 [45 6 [46 8 147 6 {48 1 
topside line......... oe ee ee oe. (47 6f/48 1 148 9 149 6 [51 10 [52 8 [53 3 
cutting down line......cccc008 | 1 8] E10; 2 O12 41/3 0} 4 2)6 0719 Gil2 4 
FISING LINC sis sesevosasesvederss ..10 541.010] 1 6/2 634 14/6 63} 9 11 [15 0 
Main half-breadth.......ssccssseecsececes socese wo. (24 53/24 B22 114/23 G6 22 9 121 8 LO 2 II8 3HI7 2 
Top-timber half-breadth.........sesseseeees veoeee (20 1 (19 11F19 QEIO G6 HIG O18 4 417 GHIG 6 [IS LO 


Topside half-breadth.......ssesecsccscscssssseveee | cee (19 44/19 22/18 11 18 5 [17 9 J16 103/15 10 115 2 
Rising half-breadth.....ce.cecsccssscssvecsesseseee? 9 7/9 5})9 02/8 43) 7 325 8} 3 8] 1 J 
Length of the lower breadth sweep..........06. {17 0 |16 9 |15 8H}14 8 [13 6 |I2 24/10 


8 
upper breadth sweep............ 19 0/19 0 [19 O]19 O [19 0 119 0 119 O 119 0 119 0 
floor sweep above the rising.... [11 3 {11 3 11 3 |11 311 3 11 3 fl) 3 yl 3 
Length on the first diagonal line................. | 9 749 34/8 103}8 2/7 13/5 9/4 2]/2 2/1 13 
second diagonal line............. [15 10 {15 34:14 63113 Gil 11] 9 91/7 4/4 1/2 1 
third diagonal line............... (20 6 |20 O19 2 }17 10 [15 10313 3 10 2) 5 11] 3 2d 
fourth diagonal Jine..,......0066. {23 102/23 6 }22 Q [21 GAI9 8 [16 JOF¥13 52/8 84) 5 23 
fifth diagonal line.........seee008 (26 23/25 102/25 4124 41122 103}20 4 16 117/12 078 1 
sixth diagonal line...,.......6.6. (27 24/26 11 126 64)25 9} 24 7 }22 8 {19 10 {15 1 10 Qi 





TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF THE 80-GUN SHIP, OF TWO DECKS, 1955 TONS. 





























Rising height is 11 feet 10 inches at dead-flat, above which all the other rising heights must be set off. 








9} 


Rares 


Oo 


Ae td 2 
View ae 


IN THE FORE BODY. 
Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... ® D H M Q U x 
Mt. tay) ft, ind ft. am, Th Und pte ined fl. tn) fle on. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 64 0453 1 M2 2731 3 ho 4] 9 53) 4 0 
Lower height of breadth. .ccccccessceseeseees vee (22 G6 [220 G6})220 OF 23 47124 8B jag 11 [28 8 
Upper height of breadth .....cc.. cee cee ceeeeeees 24.10 (v4 10824 114[24 28 125 O'la7 4 las 11 
eight of the top-timber line........ oh oskaveees . 137 6 137 9 138 2 38 9 130 6 40) 4 [40 10 
topside line... sc... beeaerses ae we. (40 3 [40 8 [4t 3/42 0 [42 10 143 4 
cutting down [ine ....seeeceee wo 12 3[2 312 4413 4 1b] 8s 5 
rising line *....c.... evaspunests 1b JO; t NIG 5 IIB Q 
Natishalt-breadin ss cscs sccceteb esas ey eoseseweee 4 6 4 6 wr 4 423 10 220 3317) 2 Jd 3 
"Top-timber half-breadth .......cccceeeecseeeen ee ~ lar 0 fat 0 l20 9120 4 fig 53117 10 (16 7 
Topside halt-breadth....ccccccceececcnccoees rere wee 220 44220 3 119 TOFNQO 2417 10 NG 7 
Rising half-breadth...... eee ee sieahegete obi $ 617 G6} 411} 0 3h Outside the middle line, 
Length of the lower breadth sweep ..........66. YW 2s 8 17 10 16 9 115 313 3 112 1 
upper breadth sweep ......eeeee 5 3415 Sills 3 fs Bld 3 15 3 115 3 
floor sweep above the rising..... See rising line. 
Length on the first diagonal line......... evetece |e bby? De OO ao ay Db A 
second diagonal line......0....8. [13 913 52 OF] CO] 9 2] 4 5 
third diagonal Line......ccceceeee 200 1/19 7}18 56 7113) G3} 8 2413 4 
fourth diagonal line@........ceeees 123 6 423° O22 AN20 O17 3 tl 6 16 34 
fifth diagonal Tine cec.ceeeeceee ees 24 9 j24 5 224 0 22 GING 9 113 9] 8 3 
sixth diagonal line,........... we (0) OE26 98425 9 124 11 B27 1G) RIO OF 
IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 
Names of the Diagonals........ssccesseneeeseocoe | Ust | Qnd | 3d | 4th | Sth | 6th 
Height up the middle line........... woe | OU [LL 5G 6 PO 9 23 6 27 6 
Distance from the middle line on the 
. base line or upper edge of rabbet..... | 4 9} 9 1 |S 6 
Height up the side-line.........cceeee eee ww. | O OG S$ jl2 8 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 
Numbers of the Timbers, ...cccccccceccccesceens 4 § 12 16 20) 24 28 | 32 36 
Station from the after perpendicular............ 96 2185 3474 4163 5 jb2 6/41 7 80 8 jig 9] 8 10) 3 
Lower height of breadth .....ccccccesscereeceees f22 6 (22 6 [22 6 P22 7))22 10 723 3 123 114}25 03/26 103)28 
Upper height of breadth ......c..:secsssscessecse (24 10 [24 10 [24 10 [24 11 (25° 1425 6 126 0 26 9 [27 Qhlos 
Height of the top-timber line............seeeee0e8 (37 6 [37 7 [37 Io [38 23138 8130 4 140 2 {41 Gi/42 1 [42 
topside line,........ eeaees cee cecee | cee [40 QO HHI TI 42 4 142 10 143) 5 }4u 3 147) 48) 2 48 
cutting down Jine.......c0..eeee .{2 3/2 342 312 4/2 S5iz 211) 4 22/6 89 8E 
TisIng line * 1... cesevecescescoseee | O 441 1 2H 2 62/4 717 10 413 3 
Main half-breadth...,......-sscecssceevsceevecsee (24 6 (24 5 (24 33/24 22124 0 123) 6 122 THQI 4219 72118 
Vop-timber half-breadth............. Sawer cecwees ~ 121 0 [20 1) {20 10 20 9 P20 7 JI9 11 418 11 17) 6 1S 11 5 
"Topside half-breadth......ccccecsecscecccseceveess .- [20 2419 10 [19 10219 BLING 2317 9 116 Gi] 14 11/14 
Rising half-breadth .......scccsssoecssecsessseeese | 8 53/8 117 5116 4/4 3/0 6 
Length of the Jower breadth sweep............. |I9 2 {18 10318 4 17 8 [16 9 |15 5 113 Of11 6} 8 OF 5 
upper breadth sweep........... 15 3115 3115 3 ]15 3715 3115 315 3415 3 415 3 115 
floor sweep above rising......... | See rising line. 
Length on the first diagonal line............00.. | 7 11 | 7 10317 817 4161116 215 3] 3 1007/1 9) 0 
second diagonal line............ |13 9 }13 7113 1212 7 j1! 8210 4/8 846 4/3 111 
third diagonal line......,........ [20 1 19 10119 4 JIS 63/17 5315 3112 11] 9 101}5 712 
fourth diagonal line............. |23 6/23 4/23 O [22 34/2) 2219 4216 11 [13 5] 8 7h 4 
fifth diagonal line ..........686. (24 9 [24 7H24 54123 102/23 13121 10 119 8 {16 5 {Ll 6] 6 
sixth diagonal line...........066. 126 3HY6 2826 O825 9125 4 ]24 6 le2 11 20 5116 1 1 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 4 
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BODIES OF THE SHIP OF 74 GUNS AND 1828 TONS. 











IN THE FORE BODY. 
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Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | @ B r X 
Ae tnd ft. tad fl ind fi ft. in. 

Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 66 0 160 6 149° & |. 5 6 

Lower height of breadth.....ccccscccecsccevcoees 121 3 J21 3421 4 271 

Upper height of breadth .....cccccceeeceesecoeees (23 4 123 4 123 4} 27 6 

Height of the top-timber Jine.....ceces cee eeee. ~ 1395 #414795 5 135 8 38 0 

topside line ...ceceeeee. pveeraiee i e% wee (D7 40 ¥ 
culting GOWN Tine ..cccesseseeee « | 1 10) 1 10) 1 103) ¢ 
Findng line 7 ...ccececcccscscsccenns (IE GLO 4/3 64) 9 102 

Main half-breadth.....ccccccescescees sae oensea te 124 0 124 0 [24 0 123 103 Wie 6 

Top-timber half-breadth........ccereeeeeees saeue 20054 M16 3! 

‘Topside half-breadth....... eairnndean sbeeutoeeuwe J20> a 12 <a Oe 2a et IG 3! 

Ristig HallelrewdiWieesssacevevesoeueitoaseiesssas § OF 8 4478 O]2 & 

Leveth of the lower breadth sweep ......6...e. Is O18 4118 O ee 

upper breadth sweep... wee [1D OLD OF15 0 Ib 0 
flour sweep above the rising .... See rising line. 

Length on the first diagonal line ..........00 we | 8 12318 13) 8 O 

second diagonal line.....ceeee. » {12 10312 O12 4! 1 9 

third diagonal line......... gueets 17 O17 4116 7 3S 8} 

fourth diagonal Jine......... seve [ek OU20 TINO ot h 7h 

fifth diagonal dine....ce.ccceeeeee (QE PL2E V1 f2b 72 6° 9 

sixth diagonal Hine. ...cceeeeccee f22 9 2 Oe 7 7 ils 
IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 

Naines of the Diagonals .....c.ceceeceeseeeneanes Ist ad 3d Ath 5th Oth |. Ath 5th Oth 
Veight up the middie line..........60.08 | 7 BLO 9 113 8} 2 (|G 4) 7 10119 2 fear g j24 8 |27 3 
Distance from the middle tine on the base ES z 

line or upper edge of the rabbet...... ] 3 10} 8 02/13) O28} cx A aes oes see i) 32 
Height up the side line .......cceee eee ees ae vee ee *\7O 315 (26 6 we [3 LON 8 St 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 

Numbers of the Timbers .......... eUsivuawesccwees 4 $ 12 16 20 Q4 28 32 34 30 

Station from the after perpendicular..,.....y.6. 93 6 (81 2 7) 2 56 2 (48 2 137_ 2 26 9115 2179 8 4 2 

Lower height of breadth... .c.ccccceece cee ceeee » |21 3 421 3 }21 34j2l 5 j2k 8a22 4123) 3 24 7425 F260 5} 

Upper height of DrCadth.secrercoscreceecee rovers 23 4 423 47/23 5 1230 6 [230 8124 «08124 71125 6 126 1 26 9g! 

Height of the top-timber LINC. cccccececeseveeeee 13S 4 135 6135 92136 21156 843137 43138 21/30 14130 8 140 2} 

topside line.... eases SCeoeeeoeoareeoreee eee 38 61 39 33 39 RT 40 24 42 Of 49 104 43 9} 44 4 44 102 
cutting down line .......cceeeee08 | | 10] 1 104 1 103 O4}2 53/3 3114 8} 
rising Lin *...ccccecesccsscccseece | O Si 1 4h 2 6 4 $118 0 13 0 j 

Main half-breadth........ccesscsssssccesecseresees (24 © [23 114123 11 $3)23 3 }22 6 121 45 119 1) 418 103117 73 

Syd ita aca eee ee 20 8 120 8 720 61 4419 TIIG 2S O16 71S O14 109 

‘Topsi e la ¢. Tea th eeetoeovresebteaeaesaeeeeseseasaed 24) 3 19 10} 1g Q 7 9 3 1g 6 17 3 15 Q 14 11 14 Q 

Rising half-breadth ..........sescescocssssceseneee | 8 4/8 O17 4 2)4 13/0 8 

Length of the lower breadth SWCEP.-ccccccsseee (IS GIS 4118 3 8116 G35 ns Stl OF G 2,6 OF 

upper breadth sweep........00... [15 O|15 O58 O 0415 O [15 15 O15 OF15 OFFS O 
floor sweep above the rising..... See rising line. 

Length ‘on the first diagonal HiN€.....seseeeeeoeee | 8 1318 14/8 OF 9}7 3116 5]5 21/3 62 OH} t @ 

second diagonal line.........00+ 12 JOHI2 8F12 43/11 Otto 101} 9 527 G5 OF 38 44,1 OF 
third diagonal line......ecececeee [17 6/17 2316 BES 11 14 sLi2 103/10 32/7 OF 4 104 2 34 
fourth diagonal Tin€....sseeeseee (24 4/24 3 23 101 14/22 02/20 QEAT 5HI3 10 |tl 43/7 72 
fifth diagonal line..........s00668 (25 10 25 O25 6ll25 0 j24 1 2 5420 O16 84 BHO 5 
sixth diagonal line.........sc0c08 (26 93126 Y}l26 7 2425 43124 0 p22 OF§Ff19 2 HO LIES 7% 





*¥ Rising height is 11 feet 6 inches at dead flat; above which, all the other rising heights must be set off. 


(oeaneipansietitiesthaeaminiaiadnenpedeeempamasemnseumeiiandiagmmgiuns aithintaetesmmnes nagheieeties-temepanenengtammmsinoieiminanssuaeeeenatenapaenemeret ee ee a roo saeeeeensaeneeieens pomemeemenmeenneemenstngnbaneeanetieabenpestiesdiatitnimmmnbaresitereqannnaianndai= =n eairiainanamntie 


5 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 





BODIES OF THE SHIP OF 64 GUNS AND 1369 TONS. 








IN THE FORE BODY. 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... rea) B r h O S U xX 


- ee eee nome [oeetcne | meee | emer Se | emeenceme F ee eee | cena 


Kt. ind $l. Gal ft. tap fl. inp tt. Unf ft. iad fhe imp tt. én, 





Station from the foremost perpendicular..,..... 66 0156 0 6 0 6 O26 0716 Of11 OF 6 0 
Lower height of breadth .......ccceseesesweseees 6 OHO 10 [17 1 tL7 10 (19 0 7200-7 PE 6 fee 6 
Upper height of breadth.........-ceeserereeeeees 19 GHY OF19 8B p20 1 }20 8 2b 3 fue oO ve Lo 
Height of the top-timber line.....c.cecceeeceeeee fe 32. Y [32 10 132 11 (330 7 (34 2 134 10 [35 3 135 9 
topsidle IN€...ccececcsecseeeeves sya nue wee 135 IL [36 6 [36 11 137 6 [38 O 
cutting down line. .....e. | L OF EE O9P I 9' 1 9} 2 Of 3 O15 G6 


rising linc. 
Main half-breadth.....cccccescssovsccccoseccacese. fol 10 [21 10 [21 10 j21 6 [20 5 117 O14 O19 6 
Top-timber half-breadth ......ccscesseereceees 2 fl7 S317 3H17 1116 8 16 O15 O 114 13 0 
Topside half-breadth. 
Rising half-breadth, 


Length of the lower breadth sweep............. [15 615 1/14 QOfll 8/8 1179 32;9 OF 8 O 
upper breadth sweep........ wee {14 O14 9 {l4 9 114 9114 QO Il4 O14 O14 9g 
floor sweep above rising. 

Length on the first diagonal line.........ceeeee08 [LL Gull 4 711 O}f0 578 9/6 2] 4 QT 4 2 
second diagonal line.........e0. ~ {16 OF15 1111S GB6H14 BH OF 8 44/5 7] 2 2 
third diagonal line.............6. [19 6119 5 18 11 |17 S$ fs 7]ll 4/8 114 3 
fourth diagonal line...........065 21 921 921 6)20 2QHS 3113 11 110 916 6 
fifth diagonal line.......... veoeee 123 9 123 9 122 8 LBZ QO]21 O]17 4414 2/9 8 





ed 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 





Names of the Diagonals......ccccocccessvccccsresescesecs 








Height up the middle line........06. aise bente coin 8 11 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of rabbet........ee00. isi beeiwees 8 9 
Height up the side line... .......cccceceepecesaees ase 


* 


ER ve PER ESET ME ple YE ORAS ie NCR EET ROR RNRE  C eMeern NPR ENON 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 
a a nS Sa et Se 




















Numbers of the Timbers......csccccsessccsesneee | (2) 3 7 a 15 19 23 27 31 

Station from the after perpendicular............ [88 6 {77 101167 104157 104/47 103/37 102/27 102/17 10H 7 lok 

Lower height of breadth.....cescscsccrecssosseee JIG 9 [IG 11 f17 217 7 118 2 IB Tt [Ig 11 j2t 10 j24 4 

Upper height of breadth........... cos coccecsee (119 OF F19 CHD G19 GIO TL PO G lt 5 j22 8g faa g 

Height of the top-timber line........soecseveseee [32 9 [32 10 133 2 133 7 134 2 134 11 135 8 136 6 [37 g 
topside HIN... ..eseseeeeeee Seisage I Cane we (36 11 137 4 4139 9 |40 5 |42 5 143 6 44 7 
Cutting down lin€.....ecccceeeee | 1 YL I 9/110), 2 OF 2 G6) 3 OF 4 OF 6 6] oO 

rising line, 

Main half-breadth......cccsecesceees socecsccoesees (21 10 (21 10 121 9 [21 5 ]20 9 20 O18 OTI7 5 [15 10 

Top-timber half-breadth............600. sesssseene di7 3 I7 27 OF16 9 IG 6115 11 115 3114 3113 Oo 

Topside half-breadth .......cccsecsccacseecserssce | sve ee we (16 OF15 BIS O}Ff4 O13 312 O 

Rising half-breadth. 

Length of the lower breadth sweep...........6. J15 6/15 O113 O}F10 518 10)7 5/6 816 516 0 
upper breadth sweep..... ceooeee (114 O14 OHS QOit4 9 [14 O14 Qgll4 Q]14 QIhl4 g 
floor sweep above rising. 

Length on the first diagonal line.............-.. [IL 110 6/9 3/8 2/6 9/5 814 O] 2 9] 010 
second diagonal line......--..06. [15 11 [14 10 [13 3 JIL 7 1 9 10 117; 51/3 18] 1 0 
third diagonal line.......-....6. (19 3 118 5 117 O15 6 113 10111 6/9 316 5]f2 7 
fourth diagonal line ............. Zt 9 i21 3 }20 5 [19 5 417 10 115 10 113 3 ]10 245 6 
fifth diagonal line.....e.ceereeeee [23 9 123 OD] a ve see sa w |16 5 ]12 2 


ee Sa —- 
ae _ AO eC eer errr Oo NN SARI 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 6 





BODIES OF THE SHIP OF 50 GUNS AND 1044 73 TONS. 





IN THE FORE BODY. 





Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers,...... | @® B kr K O Q S V 

Station from the foremost perpendicular........ [67 23135 6 |44 43133 3 22 1HI6 6311 Of 5 5! 

Lower height of breadth .....ss.e00 cosccocsevee (19 OLS O815 546 9 118 114220 3 121 8%W3 3 

Upper height of breadth..... sialon. voceccescceese (19 OVO OF19 TG S520 3 p21 O 122 O83 4} 

Height of the top-timber Jine......cceccceeeeeees 32 0 132 0 [82 0 (32) 3!)32) 9 133) 1 (33) 48/33 9} 
topside line ....... svekesearnes sine sae sia wee (34 17/34 7 134 11 435) 231350 73 
cutting down line.....,..cccee0088 | 1 SH} 1 St} 1 Bett 12] 2 102] 3 103] 5 778 11 
rising line *........ sevsceesecveeee TLL GO 33) 4 4115 6 

Main haifbreadth........08. neha socseocceseeveee (IY 11 119 10 119 YH 4717 11 [16 5StI4 2 10) 4 

Top-timber half-breadth.........ec00 vewsueecaens 16 4}16 2S Ts SYld 7E4 1213 44lQ 5 

‘fopside half-breadth............ sie twee bavees vedven |. 0. nas wee (1S 2214 4713 11203 4012 5 

Rising half-breadth.......ccceeeeeees vecrseeamevee: | -O--O Pe fie) 3. 10% 

Length of the lower breadth sweep ......cceeee 12 2412 2 ]12 OF12 O'lL FPO O10 3 lO 7 
upper breadth sweep.....eseeee l2 OFF12 Ofl2 Of}12 Ofl2 O12 O12 O F120 
floor sweep above the rising..... See rising line. 

Length on the first diagonal ling ....... ccc ceeeee 5 2/5 214131 4 6)3 712 8H2 O 
second diagonal line...... ssooeee 10) SAO 5210 OFF 9 OF 7 1S) 5 OF] 3 10fR 1 35 
third diagonal line...... wewadaas ~ ito 2s 14 63 1oO 748 JE] 6 9] 3 YE 
fourth diagonal line ........ vovee (IO LITHO THZTLO 5 HS O15 3 $13 4110 L047 6 
fifth diagonal line.........06. wee (24 3224 3 123 O122 Gilg GOIl7 THIS OFtl 3 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 






Names of the Diagonals........... sediebaes ea Mee niseinetal Care 3d 4th th 
Height up the middle line.......cccceesssceecvoees 3 114; 8 3 12 5} is 4)24 2 
)istance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of rabbet .........ccceeeeceeseees O17 0 
Height up the side line.........cceccsseeeveceeeees 1 6 











Numbers of the Timberts........0ceseees seewinenk 1 5 9 13 17 23 25 
Station from the after perpendicular............ [72 73161 6}/50 43/39 34)28 HL 53) 5 10! 
Lower height of breadth....cccsssccecseseovonees [IS O [15 54/16 57117 9 19 4 22 5 [23 8B 

Upper height of breadth..,.......csecsrscsceeeee 19 O F19 2 |19 4419 Qt20 Bf. qj22 Q}23 OF 

Height of the top-timber line..,......cessseeeee8 [32-1 132 -5]/32 10 [33 7 134 443: 5 11%)36 7 
topside LNG ccusiseeadiisasesens we (35 1 (35 7 137) 3 438 i i O41 84 
cutting down line.......sse000 | 1 84) 1 84} 1 104) 2 GY3 OF: 7 419 34 
Tsing. Une P cvisicesscctevevere | OS [a 249 9 

Main half-breadth........cscccscsccsevcsescocvvees (19 11 119 9 [19 5 [18 10 [18 O 15 4 ]14 1 

‘Top-timber half-breadth..,......ccececsocsseoeeee (16 4 [16 33116 0 J15 614 10 13 2 }12 4 

Topside half-breadth..........ccsccsessecssceveees we (16 OFF 8 IS Wa 5 Ii2 Ofll 9 

Kising half-breadth .........cscccesssssevevsvseere | 5 OQ] 4 110 3 Outside. 

Length of the lower ssh nikal Seca eae lz 211 5 {10 8449 104, 8 9 6 0]4 6 
upper breadth sweep.... cecccesee 12 OF2 OF12 Of12 Of12 O 12 O]}12 O 
floor sweep above the rising eae See rising line. 

Length on‘the first diagonal line............0.... | 5 1][410)4 413 8]2 9 1 1/0 8 
second diagonal line ............. [10 4419 11 )9 1)7 735 83 2 21 
third diagonal line..........006. JI4 11 [14 4/13 3 fit 59 0 4 1/2 2 
fourth diagonal line ............. [19 9319 23/18 2 116 34/13 gE 
fifth diagonal line..,........00e0. [24 2 |23 62/22 6 |20 10 {18 2 74,9 9 


* Rising height is 11 feet 6 inches at dead flat; above which, all the other rising heights must be set off. 


7 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF THE 40-GUN FRIGATE, CARRYING 44 GUNS AND 1189 TONS. 


oe 











IN THE FORE BODY. 





Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... 





~. 
bead 
~ 
. 








Station from the foremost perpendicular........ oO 6 6 
Lower height of breadth........., pea e vec swaneen’s t 7 6 Vy 
Upper height of breadth. .......cecceeeseees ase ts a 33 
Lleight of the top-timber line .....cccceceseeeeee [28 0 [2 3 
LOPSIMG- NC caver vesveceseeseteens wae 3 
cutling down line....... iacew vine 1 10 11 
TISIDE MDC so notveensssvevsgcceses 12 0 
Main half-breadth....... satiate ictbwineiebin seaneawves 20 ~0 
‘Top-timber half-breadth..........00006 seeeeees . (18 6 
‘Topside half-breadth,....... iivagneenceumeue rye as 
Rising half-breadth ........cccccceeeceseeseees ere Ge me 
Lengths of the Jower breadth SHEED eo! iwaeegs 13 
upper breadth SWCEP receseeeee 14 
floor sweep above rising. 
Length on the first diagonal line...........00000- 8 5 
second diagonal line.......0..0.. 13 8 9 
third diagonal line ...........eeee 17 4 
fourth diagonal line..........000 20 3 
fifth diagonal line .........e00 vee 22 


SiNth diaponalline ..cccccceeeeees 


ne nee 





——eaieel 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 














Names of the Diagonals........00 Seaeeees Silents enue Coe Ah 5th 

Height up the middle line... .ccsccssscseseecseeee | G 8 [10 D1 

Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of rabbet .......cececeseceeees vow | 7 “Sale 3 
Height up the side line......... Msntientee waa vedssies ‘ 
rrr) 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 

Numbers of the Timbers .c.ccccscecccsecscecee ses 31 32 33 





eo | er one | ete Nae 


7 4/4 9/2 2 
273 2193 7194 0 


Station froin the after perpendicular.,........ 
Lower height of breadth .....cccccceecesessenens 





Upper height of breadth... .c..ccceeceeeeeseees ‘ 23 7 123: 11 124 3h 

Height of the top-timber line .......cceeeeceeces 31 43131 72131 102 
topside line.....cccsceeeces ‘hives cies ae 33 6 133 9 134 0 
cutting down line ..cccccsssescees ; O19 Ollo 5]- 
rising line. 

Main half-breadth..... Seti ne Wades iebiaaden dieces O16 O}15 75 1 

Top-timber half-breadth..........666. wears athe 114 94 4213 11 

Topside half-breadth .......esss0000 Sesesantaaees 4 7414 3113 9} 

Rising half-breadth. 

Length of the lower breadth sweep ...cccceeeees 511] 5 0 
upper breadth sweep .......... re 14 014 0114 0 
floor sweep above the rising. 

Length on the first diagonal line............ dbs 9 2 41/1 720 114 
second diagonal line..........06 5} 4 2/3 1 93 
third diagonal line...........0.. 54 6 5415 2)3 0} 
fourth diagonal line......... ‘ee 84 9 3)7 935 3 
fifth diagonal line,......scesecees 1; 12 OFll $4) 8 
sixth diagonal line.......ccc00088 {/ 4 16 445 243 6 





OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


nnn | 
BODIES OF THE FRIGATE OF 38 GUNS AND 9:13 TONS. 








IN THE FORE BODY. 





Ve et te eee 











Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | @ C T WwW Y 
Jt. ind ft. in. ft. m.| ft. and fl. ind pt. en. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular ....... {64 0 (52 64/42 11 144 OF] 9 23) 4 5 
Lower height of breadth... .cccsscscesoneseveceee (17 3 417 3 417 6 2 120 11 22 1 423 8 
Upper height of breadth .....ccsecessescccssvese (19 2 119 @ J19 21 4/22 2/23 8 
Height of the top-tiimber line ......sseeccccseeee 22 5 127 G6 27 7 28 4)29 0 [29 4 
topside Hine ...ccceeees seesccsoscee | eee oes 31 0/31 8 }22 0 
cutting down line€...cccrseecsseee | 1 JE] 2 Of} 2 4 6/6 0/8 5 
rising Lime. .ccccsccccsecevcsecsscee | 1 OF 1 Of 1 
Main half-breadth ..... dovlaweuae secunmegade seoeee [19 2 HQ 2 I19 15 3]13 O09 2 
Top-timber half-breadth .......sccceeeee sseveeee JLO 10 116 10 [16 14 4/12 1219101 
Topside half-breadth...,....... Soigesinenaryevelen.() Was Gy o- 14 2/13 O7F10 5 
Rising half-breadth......cccsscscovssccsscesssonne | 3 LL 5S Of 4 
Length of the lower breadth sweep.........006. [13 3 [13 0 }12 10 6 jll Of1l O 
upper breadth sweep............ [12 O [12 0 [12 12 O|12 O}12 O 
floor sweep above the rising..... [10 10 |10 10 |10 
Length on the first diagonal line.............66. | 9 11 19 10] 9 5 71/4 41/110 
second diagonal line,........066. [1d 4 415 3 14 8 9/6 8/53 10 
third diagonal line..........c008 [18 Gj18 5 17 11 8/9 275 10 
fourth diagonal line .........:.06. {20 Of ... eo fll OF 7 11 


Se eo 








IN THE FORE 





Names of the Diagotialssisicsscessesevecccasssocesseaes 





Height up the middle line..............sce00 sacs 
Distance from the middle line on the base 
line or upper edge of rabbet ..........0000 


Height up the side line ...........ccccceceeereeee . . 

SS ooo 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 

enn neces nena peey 








Numbers of the Timbers........csccssesesvesers 1 5 9 13 17 21 25 27 29 
Station from the after perpendicular............ [70 3160 8 [51 O41 5 j31 Q3/229 212 61/7 83/211 
Lower height of breadth........csscessesscoeess 117 5 117 G {17 92118 4fig 2 120 6 j22 3 |23 4 \24 4} 
Upper height of breadth..........ccseceeeee 119 2/19 2119 4 {19 7 ]20 0 j20 11 22 3|23 4424 4 
Height of the top-timber line............ses008. 127. 5 127 9 |28 2128 6199 0 \29 7(|30 6 {30 10131 4 
topside line.........cccccscsvesees | ee (30 6 (30 11 (31 3131 9 [32 4133 3133 7134 1 
cutting down line....,........../111/2 0/2 2/2 442 914 o17 2/9 8 
TISING line ...ssesseceescocceecsenee | 1 OF 1 1) 1 6] 2 3])3 716 4 
Main half-breadth............sccsrsssooorsonensees (19 2 (19 1419 O18 S]ls O}17 Of15 5 114 3113 2 
Top-timber half-breadth.........sssccsssssssoese (16 10 116 8 16 5216 2415 8 1411413 8 f13 Of12 3 
Topside half-breadth....sec..cccccsssessrsereoeee | vee (16 2/16 O115 O15 2114 5 13 3/12 6 fil 10 
Rising half-breadth ........cesssscccssseeesrrne 5 115 0/4114 513 210 7 
Length of the lower breadth sweep .........00. 13 2]13 O12 O2L.0 0781117 8{6 2/5 543 10 
upper breadth sweep............ (12 O{12 Of12 0/12 Of12 oe of12 ofl2g oO f12 0 
floor sweep above the rising...... ]10 10 |10 10 J10 10 |10 10 [10 10 j10 0 
Length on the first diagonal line.,..............|911/910/9 6/9 0/8 1/6 5/3 10/2 8]1 3 
second diagonal line............ 15 4(|15 3 $1410 113 1O0hig 379 5}6 1/4 23} 2 ob 
third diagonal line............... 18 6118 5 {18 O17 1415 4)12 4/8 8]6 2/3 3 
fourth diagonal line............. (20 O}19 1119 618 OII7 34I5 1fll 5} 81015 3 
fifth diagonal NOG sess ceedisacecc eon ove wee eee “es oe 14 3 12 3f 9 1} 
t 


TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 





| eT I A ly ate 


| BODIES OF THE FRIGATE OF 86 GUNS AND 877 TONS. 


aR tl 





IN THE FORE BODY. 


ldistinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... [ @® C 


ft. ind ft. in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular......6. [O01 7 149 7 |, 











Lower height of breadth ...........e0e. Games 2 (17 3417 4 123028 ri 
Upper height of breadth... ..cccccsseeeeeenes eoee (IB TL FI8 TZ G13 Witle4 g! 
Height of the top-timber Jine..........e00. secee [27 0427 OF: ateR 4tlog 71 
topside HNC .....essecesesseeeees vo | ees ove 10439 3 0 6 
cutting duwn line...ee. ses veccee | 1 ST] 8 OB 8 
TISIOG JING * sie secsvatendeeneseaeees (do, EL -O | 
Main half-breadth....... iateieaeas weaunievediva iserns 18 10 118 10 a) jlo aie 4 
Top-timber half-breadth......... seven seanseraws .. (16 9 16 9 Tul ’too. 
| ‘Topside half-breadth........ccce eee Sthawees eras oes ace g'y1 7h o 10 
Rising half-breadth..........:ccseeeenes ouonens we | + SHES 7 
Length of the lower breadth sweep ........ sews AS ONS > i+ O14 0 
upper breadth sweep.......ceee Wl 3 ll) 3S S Has sedi 3 
floor sweep above the rising..... See rising 
Leneth on the first diagonal line ...... SoveneaEs Q 449 3 ame eam Oe Was 
second diagonal line.......-.0.0. 13 11413 9 Q Ot 4 4t 2 si 
third diagonal line..........- voter [EO O10 12 41} 6 61) 4 7 
fourth diagonal line ......... eee (19 4419 LAB BS UL7 FAIS Tl) OF, 8 BTS 5s 
fifth diagonal Hine......0.ccceeees 20 10420 9 0 SHO 617 FIS 8310 477 11 





IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 




















Naines of the Diagonals ........66. ink Cas eosccene 2d 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th 
Height up the middle line....cccccceseereseeceeees Os SHO 22 LY ps oO 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper cdge of rabbet ....ccceseeee. eeeseenes 
Height up the side line... .ccccsseeceeesenes an eis soe bie } il §& 

















Numbers of the Timbers.....c.cecceesvces Leagan yWeutases ? 1] 13 19 93 25 27 29 30 
Station from the after perpendicular... ..ccccesecvececees 58 5 8 9 9 17-9 5 19 9114 11 10 LL} 5 3} 2 10 
Lower height of breadth ......cccesescesssscesesceeseees 217 SHI7 OTIS SHO 3 20 4 20 TIF et Byle2 9 je2 11 
Upper height of breadth..........006 cocceccccccvsscooeee 118 IOZI9O F [19 5HL20 1420 11 121) 6 22 1} i122 6 |23 14 
Height of the top-timber line. ...........06. eseceeases wee (27) 4127 & 128 1 (28 8 120) 4 129) «83'30) 2 130 HH30 93 
topside line......cceee sewei@adesveveeseees 29 11130 01/30 6 {31 1 (31 98/32 13132 7 [33 0 [33 4 
cutting down Jine.......c.seeesceeeeceeees 1 8} 1 10)2 43)3 6) 5 43/6 108 8 9/11 0 
FISHIE HUNG. iy sdsasawaninaa vats: wesueouetes 2 93) 7 10118 0 

Main half-breadth........00. eel Mea ecered ceccccceescesscceee (18 QO |IS G18 T4117 5116 5 115 9115 O14 O13 7 

"Top-timber hal@breadth..ccesessscsccesceees seveesecvecee fLG BEIGE GIG 1415 5 [14 O13 11 [13 3EI2 7 fle 23 

Topside half-breadth...ssssecsccssssccsteccsvescescesseee | cee (1G 3 15 SEIS OF14 J 113 GHIA 11 [12 2211 104 

Rising half-breadth ....scsccccescccccsecceeseseccssssveens | 2 TH 1 8 | Outside, 

Length of the lower breadth sweep .........ccecseeesees 2 7412 O10 679 1377 716 915 OF 4 613 9 
upper breadth sweep......ccceseesseees we {LL SUtt 3 hth Slt Sylt Bil) Sill Bill 3 fit 3 
floor sweep above the rising............. See rising line. 

J.ength on the first diagonal lin... ..c.cccececesceseereee | 8.1018 317 115 OF 3 OF] 2 10] 1 119-1 1 Oo 8 
secand diagonal line .......es.scecseeoeee [13 4/12 5 10 10] 8 9376 4)5 073 G2 071 2 
third diagonal line ......cecsceseeees veoee LG ANS 52113 1041 10219 217 FHS O13 812 3 
fourth diagonal line€......0.ssccsscseees .. [18 10318 8 [16 8 {14 9212 3 ]10 8] 8 O16 344-6 
fifth diagonal line......s..sccescseeceseee (20 8 [19 11 [18 OII7 214 1213 5A 8} OQ a7 Ay 
Sixth diagonal line.....cccssecccsorseeves | cee Eonee Focee foocee UD 2US OF1G 744 QInNZ 5} 


¥ Rising height is 12 feet at dead flat; above which, all the other rising heights must be set off. 
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BODIES OF THE FRIGATE OF 32 GUNS AND 710 TONS. 


Ececives'actmsannmyghadehbcietenan cas pecieheaeanee “crue ctv orencaaer neeeeoraconinaiuanancemn-onapguasanannehacompsaimamanpatcheramaminammadingamenanpeammenenmatialed 








Rewarapeumee 








IN THE FORE BODY. 








Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | @ B F K O Ss X 
St. ind ft. and ft. ind flo ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. oad pt. an. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ [98 4 Jo1 Tiffi2 84133 54724 Obid 1 ro 8 
Lower height of breadth. ..cccccsccceccccsececeee (IG 1 116 16 3516 10 117 10 [IQ Off 0 
Upper height of breadth........... oe cecccesensee 17 OF OF PDs O FIR lo LO 3 22 4 
Height of the top-timber line.....ceree eeoseceee (20) 8 [25° 8 (25 Y $25 1OEN20 3 P26 8 f: 27) 4 
topside Jin ..cccccccccccceescoaces eats bee vee $27 LOdL28 3 128 8 12 29 ~=4 
culting down line ......socceeee | 1 GL} Gy) 1 GO} i gl2 5S [3 lots yt 
TI5ING HNC... .cceceee eyed Seeeeat teas 6 |O0 342 377 719 11 
Main half-breadth.....sccccccvseccseceenceasconcs 2{17 S47 5S? ST7 4116 7Alle 7 G 
Top-timber half-breadth....ccccccscossecseseeene HS GOfIS CLS Gf15 3BUt4 dt fis V1 8 
Topside half-breadth......ccssscessseensosscvsscee | ses 15 O14 $ {l4 O 7 


Rising half-breadth eeeeeoervteeogeeeseeeaeveegeeeoegese 4 3 4 ] pee LOSS 1 3 12 8] 
t Outside} Outsi te 


Length of the lower breadth sweep ...sesceoeee [LD 1 f15 0 [14 GYl2 10 jill 4/10 9 11 
Length on the first diagonal line........ Kise eR? Oba b tt Boe Bese Ak, S20 10 
second diagonal line.......... w (10 10 110 10 10 FLO 118 BLO F 11 
third diagonal line......... vooeee (13) 8 113 8 HS 4 ile G10 10] 8 5 Q 
fourth diagonal line............6. [IG 11 J16 11 116 8 115 10 [14 2 fll 6 (G 
fifth diagonal line........eeceee0e [IY SHY 5 19 318 817 414 7 U 





Pe RS 
IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 








Names of the Diagonals.......ccesecseseeeee | Ist | 2d 3d | 4th | 5th 5th 


i ee oe ee oe | te oe | eee 6 one 











Height up the middle line .......... | 7 5/9 9 f12 2)16 1.20 8 #3 1192 10 
Distance froin the middle line on the . 
baselineorupperedgeoftherabbet | 3.11 |] 8 0 [is = 
Height up the side line ........ceeeee | oon nee ¢ gee wee ; 10 8 
ner ene en a ON 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 
Numbers of the Tiinbers ........secccccccsesssees I 5 9g 13 17 21 25 27 29 
Station from the after perpendicular........5.6. {68 11 [59 & 150 5 {41 2 j3l 11 (22 8 13 5] 8 OF 4 @ 
Lower height of breadth..........cscccssseseeeee 116 1 116 2416 5 [17 OF17 9 18 QO TIO 10} 20 8 PI 6 
Upper height of breadth .......ccccsesessceseeeee 17 9 [17 OTI7 10 18 £118 OTD 6 120 Gil Ft {2t 10 
lecight of the top-timber line...........eceseeeee 25 8 #25 10 1296 1 26 6 |27 0 }27 6 28 1428 6 728 1] 
LOPSIIG TNE ssscccsspiwentsuiesoeews | ees -» (28:10 RO 3 29 9 [30 3 (30 102/31 3 431 8 
cutting down line,......004 11 Of 1 711 st2 213 07 4 5,611} 8 7lil 9 
PISIUT NN Secsievacrccansecdoeseee oe | J 2) 4 10 |14 6 
Main half-breadth.....ccccsoscsoccvsccccocccsccess IZ 5 5117 3116 9 16 3 }is S14 Bafl3 8 ]l2 Jo! 
Top-timber half-breadth........csccssccccssseseee (1S GOHIS 5 15 3 14 10 l4 4713 & fiz g 12 3}il 8 
‘Topside half-breacth ....sccscsseossccvcscevcecces | ves we (14 30 14 Ol th ts 3 112 471) loqlt 4 
Rising half-breadth ......c.esccsccccoccssesssveeee 4 313 7] 1 O}] G 8B t 
Gulside 
Length of the lower breadth sweep..........0. 15 1/113 10]12 1/10 7/8 U7 7/6 175 4/4 1 
Length on the first diagonal line.................)/6 4/6 2)5 10/5 3)4 4/3 OJ} 1 tl; 1 3)90 8 
second diagonal line............. {10 7j10 419 7/8 71/7 0/5 3;3 I4}2 17 tt 
third diagonal line............... [14 O113 Q]i2 1b ttl 8] 9111/7 885 Of] 3 732 11 
fourth diagonal line............. [18 4/18 O]17 4/16 2414 9]12 8/9 102}8 OF 5 3 
fifth diagonal line.......cceseece: ees we ate dies ; vee (14 OFF2 7 HO 3 


1 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF THE FRIGATE OF 98 GUNS AND 594 TONS. 








IN THE FORE BODY. 














Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... 
ft. ind ft. ind fb. dad fre ind ft. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 246 (45) «6 [36 6 127) 6 {18 
Lower height of breadth...........00 sioaeeaiae 12:10 }12 11 [13 3 [14 3 6 
Upper height of breadth.........cececseereeseene Is ONS OTS O16 BIN7 
Height of the top-timber linc.......cccceeeeeeeee 24 1 f24 3 (24 6125 0 las 
topsicle line... .ceccececesesscecs 27 5 [28 
cutting down line. .....e.ee. case hit}e2 
Pisingt 1INGc.cesscasevdeeaseveves : 14 0 
Main half-breadth...,..cccceue-. saeeuuiceves ‘eee an 16 0 |14 
Top-timber half-breadth.....ccsccsesece ieeeyeas : 14 0 413 
‘Topside half-breadth.........04. rere rere 13 ti Jl3 
Rising half-breadth ..........00 seusenweates ‘oweees 5.7 
Outside 
Length of the lower breadth sweep......e.ssess 7 918 
Length on the first diagonal line............000 ; 7 045 
sccond diagonal line..........00 10 2) 8 
third diagonal line...... padcegens [3 2/11 
fourth diagonal line........ssse0 15 6 413 
fifth diagonal linc.......seseeeees 15 


Names of the Diagonals......ccecccsscecseccecsescocsecee | Ist 2d 





Height up the middle Jine.,.......sscseecsscerees 7 210 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of rabbet............. secereneoes 5 10 }10 
Height up the side line..........cceeeeseeees wets 











U 
an.| fi. and ft 
61/9 6] 5 
1118 4 {19 
Luis 7 19 
72124 4 |20 


O28 10 429 
G14 G16 
O41) 10 | 8 
Oill 69 
Ollt 8s | 9 

9 4/;9 
11/3 10]; 2 
4}5 7}3 
11/710] 5 
619 104] 7 
5 111 10] 8 


CC. ye 


On & wo CS 
niet 








IN THE AFTER BODY. 














Numbers of the Timbers.......sseccsocseccvevees 3 7 11 5 
Station from the after perpendicular............ (60 6 [51 6 }42 6 |33 6 }24 
Lower height of breadth.....ccccsveccscesseseves (12 10 113 4 414 O [14 11 116 
Upper height of breadth.....ccccseees scocvecee HS 9 115 9116 O 716 7 17 
Height of the top-timber line....... ccccccncvseee [24 1424 4 (24 6 [24 11 [25 
topside Line... .sccccrccecerecere coe | eee (27 8 [27 10 [28 3 j28 
cutting down line......... cocconee | 1 STI OL ITI 2 4) 3 
FISING LIN 00... eceeeveeees sovcvenee | O 5} 2 51611 [14 10 
Main half-breadth,.......cccsscsscsesccesosscceeee (16 6 116 6 116 3 ]15 9 [14 
‘Top-timber half-breadth......... enoceses sescvscee (14 5 114 4/14 0 [13 6 [12 
Topside half-breadth ...,....s.seceeveee sessceevee | coe [13 6 113 3 [12 11 112 
Rising half-breadth...,cccccocccsvecscceecee ove ~14 1/2 910 917 6 
Outside }| Outside 
Length of the Jower breadth sweep...,.........|8 9)/8 2/7 8/7 3/6 
Length on the first diagonal line .........00-. | 8 01 710)/7 3)6 414 
second diagonal line.......+.. oe JILL 8 yll 4710 579 147 
third diagonal line,...........0 |14 Sh14 4113 6 j12 2 [10 
fourth diagonal line .......-..... [17 0 [16 8 [15 11 J14 8$12 
fifth diagonal line..,..csessseooee | soe vee one ove 





23 
is 6) 6 
17. 8 {19 
18 5 19 
26 14427 
29 51/30 
5 018 
13. g {12 
12 0710 
11 8 {10 
5 8] 4 
3 6]1 
5 Qg12 
7 gi 4 
10 316 
13 079 


© 


G & & 85 
onc oO 


— NO VY & oO 


oo 


tw & & 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASs. 


BODIES OF THE FRIGATE OF 24 GUNS AND 513 TONS. 


eer ee CET RES CREO BE EE STE SRP A em SR ee 9 eerie teeter Rename neta TE 


IN THE FORE BODY. 











Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | @ |} (B) D U1 M Q S T 
tte tnd ft. ind fl. ind ft. ind it. iad fi. ind ft. ind fit, in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 52 3 147 9 138 9 29 9 20 YItl 917 345 O 
Lower height of breadth...... Seip aeiuneasa betes 2 {12 5 jl2 5 712 6113 3114 7 116 10 |18 1 18 9 
Upper height of breadth. .... cc... sceceneereeeeens 5 2115 2115 2715 516 O17 4 (18 3 ]18 10 
Jleight of the top-timmber line .......ceceeeenees . 123 0 [23 O (23 2 j23 5 |23 10 24 4 \24 8 24 10 
topside Tine......eceeeee spuaes reg eee eee o» (25 3/25 8 (26 2 (286 6125 6 
cutting down line......... deeduus 1571 571 ST] 7/2 Of 3 4/4 11)6 1 
FISING INO esses cdevaseenseerede _ wae woe | 2 OF 7 10 
Main half-breadth......0:..006 ieacoan ie ceucete 215 9115 OHS 85 6114 Ofll GO 2] 8 6 
Top-timber half-breadth........ a aVinuin baeawewmenos 13 10 {13 10 113 10713) 8 113) 2yll 5 10 219 0 
Topside half-breadth..........000. peeedervensiaess ie oe w» (13 1 [12 QO |Il S83ttO 6/9 6 
Rising half-breadth ......cccsceeceeees aisles Waeee 4 2/4 2/3 3231 O 
Outside 
Length of the lower breadth swecep.......+00. 1811/8 9/8 4417 0;6 10/8 71/9 7) 9 10 
upper breadth sweep...seceoeess 9 10/9 10;/9 1019 10/9 10] 9 1019 10; 9 10 
Length on the first diagonal line............000 $ 618 6/8 4/8 O/ 6 10| 4 103}3 4/2 3 
second diagonal line............. {11 8 {iL 8 JI1 G6]10 8} 9 116 6]4 9/3 5k 
third diagonal line...........00. (14 3414 3 [14 14/13 3H 518 7/6 7/5 3 
fourth diagonal line.,......... .. 16 SHE 3 116 2115 5 [13 7 110 8H 8 54 6 10 
fifth diagonal line .......... ee - oa aca eee 12 8/10 2; 8 6 





IN THE FORE AND AFYVER BODIES. 








Names of the Diagonals ........0...ssc0cneseees sooscccees | Ist ad, 1i.'8d | ath | 5th 
Height up the middle line ........ccccssseeceeees .|7 610 O}12 OFS 618s 4 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of the rabbet ........ svtiiswebinus 5 10 {10 O {14 10 
Height up the side Jine............-ce0e. re Siar |! alee . o | 4 548 8 





ES EP tr RR tat ra ATERA “AY 





IN THE AFTER BODY. 


Numbers of the Timbers........cscccssccccace waa 


Station from the after perpendicular........... . 
Lower height of breadth..........sesseees iweeses 
Upper height of breadth.......cec-ccsccseees aes 
Height of the top-timber line,............sscce0. 
LOPSIAG NNEGsscccevscesvocssarevnnds 

cutting down line...........c000. , 

TISING MINE” vos ssvisvaveccscwse veces 

Main half-breadth....ccccssssessccsceccvcccscecses 
Top-timber half-breadth.....cc.seoccscesecccesees 
Topside half-breadth.........ccessssesecsevsceeses 
Rising half-breadth......0..ssssccessssecsccsessses 
‘Length of the lower breadth sweep..........00 

, upper breadth sweep.........00. 
Length on the first diagonal line............... aid 
second diagonal line............. 

third diagonal line.............0. 

fourth diagonal line.............. 





fifth diagonal line................ {17 4 {16 9 [15 10 14 5 11 i 
* Rising height is 10 feet at dead-flat, above which all the other rising heights must be set off. 
rs 4 re ar) ‘ a 7 


TABLES FOR FORMING TUE 
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Ree ee chee eS ane a 


BODIES OF THE SLOOP OF 18 GUNS 


Re Ee Set Se EES SETS 
NT 





~ 


IN THE 


BODIES 


et ae ne eo ee gn mine ene me 


FORE BODY. 














S AND 392 4, 


Se ceaiinemeananameetneameenaliedae ead 





TONS, 


TO OE Eee ee me om 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... | ® D H M O Q R | 
He ind fl. tad ft. tal ft. ind ft. ind ft in | pt. in 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 43 O]34 6 [25 2715 LEA 3,6 Af 4] 
Lower height of breadth... 02.0... ccc ccceeeeeeces 12 4}12 6 be Qs Off 4 15 O15 OF 
Upper height of breadth .........ee. imawbawek eae 13 «8 113 10 C Qylh ShrS atts 74ers 1? 
Hewht of the top-timber lin.......cccceeveeees 2) 0 fa) oft hea 4 ar bff gilt 10! 
topside Lin@..eeccscesceeecseeeeees : . = AYO2 7 (220 $422 11h23 1k 
cutting down Tne ...cccecereeeees 1 57t Of O12 BTS of 4 10!| 0 0 
Tsing Tine Paty Gummadunewineain Sees Well | O LOR} 3 Titik 6 | 
NIA aA cochennals wnadadeonceceauhenes 4 OFS 1OLIS O22 7M 7 yg 617 8! 
Vop-timber half-breadth vo. cccceseeeeeees hae ecu [3 Sis 1 fle tls ph & LO lig) ys 7 
Topside hall-breaduliveoss viieesies vevestundesassees sais vee (12 10 2° St OO Pg. 2 
Rising halt-breadth....... cc. cece ee eee re rere 2. Od ph 
Length of the dower breadth sweep ...........e I) OFtl Litto et S 4317 7,6 So 5 
upper breadth sweep .......eeee. It O11 OGll OFT! OFft OFF oO fil oO 
Length on the first diagonal line......... sececeee | O O15 8 | 5 OU 4 0 My) 8 YO Fk 
second diagonal line... .cccscees. Q 24 8 103, 7 lolPO St 4 11373) Stfe2 0 
third diagonal line...........0.4. HL db fit GLO OHS bY 7 LPs 23 yg 
fourth diagonal line...........66. lt OFL3 stflz lomld of G77 4175 9) 
fitth diagonal line..... eehiacigaiies 5 OHls OFfLE 4l2 oll & \9 217 34 
sixth diagonal line......ccceceee0. (IO O15 QO TIS STS TIL2 Silo 52) 8 GF 














nip gee 


IN THE FORE 


AND AFTER BODIES. 


Names of the Diagonals............00. seeditetanas eee od 3d 4th | 5th | 6th 
aimee | | | | —— | 
Height up the middle line......... coccee | 4102} 7 GHIO 5 [13 2h15 SUT GO} 
Distance from the middle line on the 
base line or upper edge of rabbet..... | 5 44) 8 4 12 6$ 
Height up the side-line......... yeaa ‘3 ‘eee are ie Re SES AO 18> 1s 


mee eee oe 8 ee oe te 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 





Numbers of the Timbers.....ccccccscesseeees saws 6 
Station trom the after perpendicular............ 49 5 |40 
Lower height of breadth ........... Seewhaes woe {12 OFfl2 
Upper height of breadth ....scesceceeees deeericne: [LO 10° (TA 
Height of the top-timber line.......... cece eee .f2l it 
topside ling.......... cee eee eoeee 22 4220 
cutting down line ..........006 ~f to 6h 
FISHIG MG: Fy ia scusuphereias seeds ~|2 69 
Main half-breadth.......... atuaeaecentes peace heshals e (13 WIENS 
Top-timber half-breadth..........ccceceseeeeeeeee (13 Ld} IY 
Topside half-breadth,.........000 iisvistsesicsee (Jor ISN? 
Rising half-breadth ......... seeaseaecees | Mol 
Length of the lower breadth sweep. eseccesere (10 101 9 
upper breadth sweep... sage eis’ eee (IL OF] 
Length on the first diagonal linc................) 5 915 
second diagonal line............. | 8 917 
third diagonal linc...........0. {11 6 {10 
fourth diagonal line............66 13 8 }12 
fifth diagonal linc............... (15 0 {14 
sixth diagonal line..........,000. [15 OPIS 


* Rising height is 8 feet 10$ inches at dead-ffat, above which all the other rising heights must be set off. 


10 14 18 
0 [30 8 j21 416 
10 13. 6 [14 SEIS 
1714 7415 4 415 
4421 9 22 2 p22 
7423 0 123 5 |23 
103] 2 62) 3 103| 4 
6 
S13 2 12 Shit 
QHI2 SHI S2t10 
Qiiz 3211 5h10 


9 } Outside e 

103} 8 10/7 616 
Oftl o fll Oflt 
03, 4 o4 2 11d} 2 
9116 33, 4 10) 4 
7/8 1,7 146 
11 jill 719 62) 8 
5H13 5h11 8 |10 
A414 6f/13 2 /12 


9] 5 








——s 


92 24 26 
1/7 5/2 9 
9216 71117 6 
5417 1/17 9 
Y 23 04/23 4 
0124 3104 7 
OH 7 st 

Oul0 2} g 31 
19 6/8 7 
13,9 33/8 4 
10] 4 7iH3 2 
Ofll Ofll O 
Ol} 1 02/0 5} 
14] 1 103] 0 9} 
113,33 5h 1 5} 
215 6; 210 
4,7 444 7 
0119 42 6 10} 


~~ ee ee oe 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 14 
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BODIES OF THE DENMARK YACHT OF 10 GUNS AND 218 TONS. 


mananateats a = Sees caicoeteaicaieentieiaeaaenimninaienamimeieenaltl 





(OO nats ae EE FR A ee ee LTS eb 
-— 


IN TITER FORE BODY. 








Distineuishine Characters of the Vimbers...... any pR 1D F I] kK M O 
ft. ind the ind fle in tO OOp ft. dad ie dad ft. od st. da. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 34 4130 5 p26 1 2) OFT 3 3 EP 8 Oo] 45 
Lower height of breadth... cccccccseeteceveses oo | 9 ILG 9 LISHO OF10 22710 6 FLO TT tl 5 fle ag 
Height of the top-timber line.....cseeeees eococee HHA 42th 2 [4 SHA Gla SHG 1) fis YES Gt 
topside line....ececeee whinwieasetrctes sve ie on vee HO OFLO BFIG GING 10, 
cutting down ling.....cecee. eeeee | ] OL L GFL GEL TL a sft dyy2. si be 
Main half-breadth........ gaueee er ere rerr sr 1] Oth 531d AEE BO 104, 9 1 8 4gy od FE 
Top-tiraber half-breadth.......cesecees Cvenes veoee (10 7 1 O GZO GIO 4310 OFF 9 SY 8 43/6 13 
Topside half-breadth. ..ccsesceee Paaleeah ee eae stic eee ibs ee se we [DO OLS 7716 10 
Length of the lower breadth swecp.......0. wee | 8 417 8 S218 YI 8 OF 7 7h} 6 103) 5 104) 6 1 
upper breadth sweep ....ceceeeee 8 4] Al 
Jength on the first diagonal line ..... evevesece {5 WS 115 OF 4 J | 4 8&4 473 4p dBA 
second diagonal line........0e00 G 96 8376 7/6 4) 5 1b] S et 4 lye 2 
third diagonal line .......ceec eens 8 7118 618 4318 OU 7 4516 GYS 22 g} 
fourth diagonal line ..........66 10 S410 2210 O4/9 919 278 0316 S5IE3 Qh 
fifth diagonal line ..... rer veoe JL SLL 23/11 1 (10 104110 419 34) 7 674 8} 
a neers snes sree 









Ath | 5th 


B ty After Body 
10 14] 9 Jost 84 


Names of the Diagonals..........ceceseecececeoes 





Height up the middle line.....6.ceceseeee 
Distance fromthe middle line on the base 
line or upper edge of the rabbet...... 




















Height up the side line .........cceeeeees 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 
Numbers of the Timbers....ccsecccsscesseacseees 2 6 19 14 16 18 20 22 | Tuck 
Station from the after perpendicular............ 46 10 138 2 |29 6 j20 10 [16 6 {12 2171013 6 


Lower height of breadth.....:.cssseccsesceceeeee [10 0 [10 2 10 Gill OL ARLE Qil2 3 12 OF 
Height of the top-timber line.....ccscesseseeevee JIA 6 [14 8 115 OH15 3iI5 1OHI6 VAG 7HIZ Of 
topside Vcr ecavesenueedet taaes eee eee 16 94 17 34 17 ce 17 1} (& 4 18 Yt 


cutting down line .....cccseeseeee f 1 7AL TBR 1 OA 2 33} 2 9) 3 6] 4 8) 6 114 
Maun half-breadtt...c.cccssscecssocetccccscesceovee Gli SAIL 4p11 O10 G10 249 9} 9 34,8 Q 
Top-timber half-broadth.....se-csesvesecccersovee (20 GHIO S5H10 13)9 8319 43)9 OF B 6HS8 OF 
‘Topside half-breadth ....cccsssesscscsssccsceesses | cee oe {OLED G19 2] 8 918 3H 7 YI 
Length of the lower breadth sweep.............. | 8 43/8 44 7 113) 6 t13}6 o4] 4 112) 3 9g] 2 10 
upper breadth sweep......... | 8 4] All 
Length on the first diagonal line .......00...... {5 1/5 Of] 4 8314 12/3 73)3 oO; 2 2]4 18 
second diagonal line............. | 6 93)6 71/6 1],5 24/4 53)3 Gil2 ob tf 
third diagonal line............... {8 7|8 33 7 83/6 6115 8/4 6/3 Tat 5 
fourth diagonal line.............. [LO Qi/10 6310 O18 Oi} 7 11/6 8H 5 2/3 O80 11 
fifth diagonal line,.........cece08 (LT LITLE Ol SHO 3219 718 737 3] 5 343 et 


15 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF A BOMB VESSEL OF 12 GUNS AND 2984: TONS. 





EE TOE 


IN THE FORE BODY. 




























Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... | ® A E ] L N 
ft. ind fl. in| ft. and ft. and ft. iad ft, in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 30 3728 9 PO OI2 Gis OI 4 9 
Lower height of breadth....... icanvemwerceemins Q 104) 9 TRIO 7 112 23 BIS 6 yj 
Upper height of breadth...... duacecesseeenmnncs tL) 7 4tt FEE Td 3) 0 T4215 10 
Height of the top-tiinber line ........0..ceceeees IF FHAZ LOTS SHIS 10 19 3 1I9 9 
topside NG siccsesine'se sexe sees Sethe IS ws - we [20 0 0 5 20 104 
cutting down 1ine.......see0.008. L 3) 31 44/2 143 oF 4 7 
FISING NNGisaseestcecessosyecesces 0 5/0 Of | OF 2 313 445 4 
Main half-breadth..... Sachin GWsdeue aeeleusenanes 13 O13 GHB Ble 2 fll OF & 7H 
Top-timber half-breadth .......cccceeeee cess eens I2 6]12 O12 BW 4310 6] 8 7! 
‘Topside half-breadth, 
Rising half-breadth ...... soeiepseeeus cir cimaatieees 4 474 4/3 to}2 4/011 
Length of the lower breadth sweep...........6. 10 7110 4);9 10/9 519 10 }!l0 9 
upper breadth sweep ........60 12 Gye Gfl2 612 6G f12 G hie 6 
floor sweep above the rising... |} 9 O19 O19 O/9 O19 Of} 9 0 
Length on the first diagonal line.........+00. wee | O CHO SHO OH 41143 St1 8 
second diagonal line............. 1) Stl 3310 71] 8 103} 7 31 4 10 
third diagonal line ..,........04 2115 O14 10814 3 fl2 5 HO 74 7 10% 
fourth diagonal line......secee008 [17 7 [17 SHG LE [1d 3 413 5 flu 5 






ise 
IN TH Eg 






ND “AFTER BODIES. 















Names of the Diagonals....... sehese ie BE] 2d | 3d | 4th 
Height up the middle line.........¢¢éih meee 1179 Siis 6 f17 108 
Distance from the middle line on the’ fees 





os tbeocon 


or upper edge of rabbet..........s.a0e 41/9 3]13 6 


Height up the side line eer eserecasesceve eeereororers een ese eo0 4 re ] 
a a rrr arn 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 








Numbers of the Timbers ......-ccccccscescecceses 1 5 9 13 17 2] 23 
Station from the after perpendicular........ vw. 47 7/139 7/31 7 (23 7 (15 7/7 7/3 7 
Lower height of breadth .......ccccceceeess woos | QO IL 10 2 HO 8B iil 6 [12 O14 6 15 7 
Upper height of breadth..... baat vaweses vecoee {L1 ZHI] «83/11 113}12 G6E13 6 114 103/15 10 
Height of the top-timber line........ cescecescee 17 7HI7 QEIS 1 118 GHIO 3 [20 14/20 7 
topside line.,......e0e- ieee ess re eee ek woe (20 4]21 Qh901 8 
cutting down line.,...........0 | | 3h 1 4) 1 84) 2 3413 3) 4 735 7 
rising lin€.....,scecescesccsceseecae | O OF} 0 112 | 1 84211 | 411] 7 10] 9 104 
Main half-breadth?....cscccscesssscesessceees veeee (13 G13 5 1S TAS 7 itl 6219 517 O 
Top-timber half-breadth.......sscssececersovsooes [IZ GFI2 4$12 OF11 6 10 6) 8 3H 6 4 
Topside half-breadth ..,.......005 sjudeotwetuaaeech) , es ». [10 31/8 0776 1 
Rising half-breadth .........ssesscevees smegeuvoits 4 4} 4 “3h 3 “oh 2 {14} 1 74 
Length of the lower breadth sweep .. cceccees (LO 71910] 7 108}6 8] 5 73/4 6] 3 4} 
upper breadth sweep... wo», (I2 G12 G6 f12 6 12 6 {12 6 }12 6 fle 6 
floor sweep above the rising.. Seen 9 0/9 07/9 0/9 0/9 0/9 OF; 9 O 
Length on the first diagonal line.............0. {6 5/6 O75 224 2/2 11h} 1 52/0 84 
second diagonal line............. J11 33/10 93/9 1083/8 4/6 4]3 741 9 
third diagonal line.............. [14 11 [14 64/13 S8f12 2491176 8/4 1 
fourth diagonal line ......... 6. 17. 7 {17 3216 7 115 44/13 5 10 23) 7 5h 





OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 16 


wee oe Ped me Rn VO, 





BODIES OF A BRIGANTINE OF 10 GUNS, 16 SWIVELS, AND 201 TONS. 





IN THE FORE BODY. 








Distinguishing’Characters of the Timberts,..... @ Db i M O P Q 
ft. in.| fl. in. ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 











“tation from the foremost perpendicular ....... 134 5 126 9}18 9110 91/6 914 9)2 9 

Lower height of breadth........4. vie Sa veneeweved ll J jll 2Qytl 8 113 O}F 4 114 11 15 9 

Height of the topsfde ......+... Saverepueedes eS 3115 3115 5 116 Of16 G6 8sl7 O 
cutting down line....... eccosveee | OTL | OUP I $372 343 9] 4 103 

Matn half-breadth ......0 cccescssoncesecsssveeees 2 3812 3711 910 2}8 447 145 4 

‘Topside half-breadth .....ccesscsseeverseoescseces 12 J jib di ftl 6HoO 1)8 677 445 8 

Length of the lower breadth sweep.....ceceeee 8 31/8 3/8 6/8 | 

Aft part of the rabbet of the stem above the 

upper edge of the Keel ......ccceceeeevenee coos | wee nee » 10 913 313 745 5 

Length on the first diagonal Jine......cceeeee. wo 15 715 615 4144 313 11);2 140 9 
second diagonal line....-... wore | & LL} 8 OF 7 776 FV 4 8/3 TY] 2 1 
third diagonal line........... oe [11 OFF0 8 }10 2] 8 14/6 44/5 @]3 4 
fourth diagonal line ........cee00. ; 9 917 916 3]4 4 
fifth diagonal line .........ceseees ‘ a is 8 91/7 345 2 








IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 


Names of the Diagonals........0.sscceeees ae 2d 3d 
Height up the middle line............... B 4/1i O {13 
Distance from the middle line on the 

base line or upper edge of rabbet..... 
Height up the side line ......ccceeeeee ees 








IN THE AFTER BODY. 





Numbers of the Timbers,.........csessesecseces 2 6 10 14 16 18 20 Tuck 
Station from the after perpendicular............ 40 6 (32 6/24 6116 G/I2 G6] 8 6/4 6 
Lower height of breadth ...,....ccesecvsssccesee (11 2411 7112 3 13 O]13 G14 2@ 114 9g 
Height of the topside€............ccccccsrccsceeee (15 4415 8 116 3 ]17 O27 6118 1 f18 7 
cutting down line.......... seein O11}; 0118} 1 713 214 5416 0]48 O 
Main half-breadth.....ssssccssecscessescsvcesvoees (22 SEI2 3 LL 11 fll 4 j10 1010 349 7 
Topside half-breadth......cescscccovssosessecovece (12 1 [11 11 [LL 7 {10 8i10 3])9 8/9 O 
Length of the lower breadth sweep....,.......{7 81/7 2/6 6/5 10315 1]4 123 0 
Length on the first diagonal line.,..............{5 4/5 0/4 4/3 4/2 7212 0] 0 lot 
second diagonal line............ {71} 1/7 4/6 4/5 O/{3 11,2121 ]1 6 
third diagonal line,.............. /10 9/10 1/9 0/7 4/6 2/4 9413 3] 1 8} 
fourth diagonal line............. et ies oe 19 818 577 145 GI] 3S 10 
fifth diagonal line ...ceccscescees | ove | cee —_ , we [9 BE 8 447 33 








(< ¢) 


17 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF A BRIG CUTTER, CARRYING 24 GUNS AND 399,4 TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers.. D H M X 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in ft. ine ft. in. ft. in 

Station from the foremost perpendicular. 48 6 40 6 32 6124 6 16 6 8 G6 4 6 
Height of the topside.. i8 6 18 7 18 9 19 2419 10320 11 21 6 
cutting down line. 2122 2 3 3 2 6 0 9 3 

Main or topside half-breadth. 15 O 1411 14 6413 12 41 gy 4 6 6 

Aftside of the rabbet of the stem above the 

upper edge of the rabbet of the keel. 0 3 2 73 6 4 
Length on the first diagonal line.. 6 8 6 81 6 7 6 2 3 1 1 2 
second diagonal line. 10 3 10 310 0 9 64 8 43 5 742 3 6) 

third diagonal line... 14 2114 2414 0 13 5 Wo 128111 6 5 
fourth diagonal line.. 16 7 16 7 16 4 15 8114 2f10 g 7 102 

fifth diagonal line .... 18 52318 5218 3317 4 15 7211 11 8 3 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 


Names of the Diagonals. ist 3d 4th 5th 


Height up the middle linc.............2. 8 J 12 16 10 (20 8 @5 114 
Distance from the middle line on the 

base line or upper edge of rabbet..... 5 0 12 O 
Height up the side line.......cceccsvevees 40 9 2 14 5 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 





Numbers of the Timbers . 12 16 18 22 {| 24 Tuck 
Station from the after perpendicular, 37 6 129 6 21 6) 13 6 5 6 
Height of the top-timber linc........ 19 OF19 8 20 5 20 19 21 5 22 0 {22 gf 
topside line.. 20 0 20 Gl2f 3421 9 22 Gkl22 11423 114 
cutting down line..... 21 2 3 2103 4 345 45 7 1 @ 6412 10} 
Main or topside half-breadth......... 1411 14 9 14 3 13 6 13 0 12 4Abi1 7h10 10 
Length on the first diagonal line..... 6 536 1 5 444 2 3 5R2 5hoa Ab 
second diagonal line.. 9! 9 6 8 72 6 2 4114 3 341 @ 
third diagonal line... 144 1413 8 12: Il 4410 4 9 abe 5 634 2 
fourth diagonal line . 16 4316 OF15 3414 3413 6412 8 11 6310 22 9 OF 


hfth diagonal line .... 18 2417 10317 16 6 15 11 15 3) 14 6 \13° 7412 84 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


BODIES OF A CUTTER, ON A NEW CONSTRUCTION, OF 9273 TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers. DD M 
ft. in. ft. in, fl. ine fos ine. ane ft. ne 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 32 11 2403 19 1 15 7 I) 38 6G 
Lower height of breadth, and upper height of 
breadth. 1) 4411 6 13 
Height of the top-timber line, or topside 
line . 16 1816 5! 16 8117 O8 17 LOs 
Height of the cutting down line ......-.eeceeers 1 9) 1 4 1 6 3 10 6 4 | 
Main half-breadth.........00+ceecee. . $4 7214 3 13 7} 10 103 8 2 
Top-timber half-breadth, and (ona half. 
breadth. 14 3113 11 13° 44 lO 11 
Length of the lower breadth sweep. 6 7 5 7; 4113 3. Si 
Length on the first diagonal line... 6 8] 6 3 6 0 4 4} 
second diagonal line. 81l 8 6 7 9} 6113 5 A it 
third diagonal line... ll 410 9 9 10, 8 104 7 5 8 
fourth diagonal line. 13 5 12 8 11 9 10 gY ij 6113 
fifth diagonal line... 5 2314 6 13 8 12 4410 10 8 4 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES 


Names of the Diagonals.......... iteaeecawenese re Ist 2d Ath 5th 












Height up the middle line .........cceeeeseeeees oe 419 7 ]11 10 13 G45 3 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of the rabbet .............000 » | 3 GLH 7 O10 10} 
Height up the side line.......ccceecee penewacsen ous eee ss . 1 1/411 


N 
4 9 
13 7 
18 

5 $4 
60 4 
6 9 
3.0 
1 113 
3 

4 





Aa 0 a ee EN AT A AA nes Ey A 





Numbers of the Timbers..... Ke ceiae etehok ou om a 16 


Station from the after perpendicular............ 5 5 127 9 [2 { Y {10 
Lower height of breadth, and upper height of 
DIOS Cth ivccccsaciavessesisnwedscie sis deviaestetee 
Height of the cee line, or topside 
LING veces Swern ede ecneniee’ see canis ve eevecccens se 
Height of the cutting down INE sssesscueevenase 
Main half-breadth......sccscsscesssocvcscccevcencs 
Top-timber half-breadth, or topside _ half- 
DreACth cccnasewsnsevecinnrseccsvesnsceebsencahu ves 
Length of the lower breadth sweep...........4. 
Length on the first diagonal line............ 
second diagonal line......, 

third diagonal line..........c000 

fourth diagonal line.........s000 

fifth diagonal line.....cecccsssees 


bem 


1 
i 
t 
t 


[eel 


os poms 
Ww OS CO SG & Ww to 


] 
J 
9 
0 
9 
6t 


© om «I 


JOO G to m= = 





18 Tuck 


19 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF AN EAST INDIA SHIP OF 125733 TONS. 








IN THE FORE BODY. 








Distinguishing Characters of the’ Timbers....... rea) D } K QO 5 Xx Z, 8 
St. and ft. ind fl. ind ft. in| ft. in. ft. in, ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 78 2 167 0256 6346 O§885 63725 O14 63) 0 34) 4 O} 
Tower height of breadth..........06. i iitawe ayes 22.7422 8 f22 9493 0 (23) 3h23 TI f25) 6127 O [28.10 
Height of the top-timber Jine........cccceeseeeas 36 0 [36 1136 23156 53/36 92)37) 2 137 7 137 11 438 4 
topside Ine.....ccseseerees ree sia vos vie ee [37 53/37 30 138 3 138 5 [39 0 
cutting down line....... ida ee eas 1 Sty s3h1 gH tai] 2 33,3 0} 4 73 
rising Jine..... Paes rane od haus fl OFF OFF 1 2) 1 5] 2 OF 3 0 
Main half-breadth........ccccecees ‘apwt aie EROEERS ZO 7 }20 620 6 vo 31/20 OF/19 5317 O f15 2 flo 6 
Vop-timber half-breadth....cccceceesevees eseoeee (19 oF IQ OFIQ OFS QUIS 6418 O16 9 [15 SHie 7 
Rising half-breadth...... Poel seas tt aveccscccsceee | 8 DEA OTK BIB 447 76 0 
Length of the floor sweep above the rising..... 10 7110 7 ito 7 HO 7 FO 7 HO 7 
Length on the first diagonal line......... poeaae 14 1414 0 [13 10213 43/12 G10 93) 7 414 0 
second diagonal line..........0.. (2) 1021 9 f21 821 3 20 5318 7 4 4H10 10] 4 74 
third diagonal line............ eee (24 G4 5124 4424 OLS 5 22 2719 OF15 719 8} 
fourth diagonal linc,........e00068 [24 1124 1NH24 1) fo4 6Y24 OF23 137,20 5 17 4hyil 73 





A et ee eee 








IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 














Names of the DIRRON AS isc biwidscaawecees teavecsieeeiene Ist Ath 
Height up the MIddle linC....ccccecccccescecccens 9 7 3l Q. 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge Of rabbet....cccccccssecceseeeeee [13 3 
Height up the side lin... ..cccesccccscccccecences | coe i 16 8 


fered arartd-treratinangetinnsaclennnnettneatchpiatneaetetanaldatantetatsoomnaastnietidicaatamtgnannaeniaadinantaraneamanetaaeaienaagmmiasamee sd a 
lesansiratetsnten meer eiaacee—ined 





IN THE AFTER BODY. 


Numbers of the Timbers........cececeescces bevee 4 8 12 16 90 


Station from the after perpendicular.......... [76 3 165 9 |55 3 |44 9 [34 
Lower height of breadth....cscscsesssssseesenene [22 8 [22 10 (23 1 (23 5 |23 





Heicht of the top-timber line......cccesceeeceeee (36 1 (36 33/36 64/36 97137 
topside Line... ...ccesceccerresccecs eee eee 
cutting down line......cssecsccees 110)2 1)]2 
rising line .......6. guteaehevucaewes }/1 44110) 2 
Main half-breadth.......c.sceocsecsesetsceesevenee [20 6 120 24/19 93/19 
Top-timber half-breadth.....ccsccssecsseceosneees 831118 4 {17 
Rising half-breadth........ seuthassoduechaser wees 6;8 0] 7 
Length of the floor sweep above the rising..... 7110 7 10 
on the first diagonal line .....ececeseeree 8 112 104}t1 
on the second diagonal line.......+..+.. 521/20 Q {19 


on the third diagonal lin€...+..ccceseess 13]23 6 {22 
on the fourth diagonal line ....ceecceees ft 63/23 114)23 





OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 20 


‘* 


BODIES OF AN EAST INDIA SHIP OF 1000 TONS. 





IN THE FORE BODY. 





Distinguishing Characters of the Vimbers....... 












ft. ind ft ft. in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ {70 6 [54 4 9 
Lower height of breadth ..... soccvssecssscccence (19 10 119 11 fF 25 9} 
Height of the top-timber line.......... iseawents 31 7 f3l 8 34 4 
topside HNC ..ccepecceeceereans was we sis Ss 37 5 
cutting down line.......cccceeees 1 8]1 9 gy lib] 2 5 6 
FISINE MINE evecesvecsevecccosssecss | 1 OF] D1 3] 1 5} 2 
Main half-breadth.......ssscseseeeseees disenerowes Is 8 |18 72 7 {18 S5yls 1 04 
"Yop-timber half-breadth....... citer aeumaiieies seeped RET ot 1 116 11 {16 12 4S 
Rising half-breadtb....,...0..6. pada oewneleasatant 8 2218 2 117 4451 
Length of the floor sweep above the rising... [9 519 5 519 519 
on the first diagonal line ............000. 8 S51} 8 5! 277 10 7 vt 
second diagonal linc..........00 13 81113 6 Quiz 7311 3 
third diagonal line............06. (19 2 19 1 g jis 1 |'6 6 4 4 
fourth diagonal line ......... avoe (21 SEIZE SHE YB ; 8 5} 
fifth ciagwanal line On P3lOn Auta alla oO Q 104 





IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 











Names of the Diagonals ...........cecceeseecseces Ist 2d 3d | 4th | 5th 
‘ : : 7 ’ » Of 10 12115 8212! 4423 6 
Heoht asthe » Jine J Pore Body... 6 OF 9+ ; 7 
ight up the middle line After Body..... -16 otto 12115 stla3 13130 6 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 
or upper edge of rabbet .....eseeee. svssesesseses | O -S fLE <9 
Height up the side MiNGC eee cve0s eseente-vee ee eevenee see eee 0 5 8 8 15 9 








IN THE AFTER BODY. 








Numbers of the Timbers.....ccsseccscsevesvceses 4 $ 12 16 20 24 28 29 30 
0a rn eennneemeens pn basen PERN —— | —— | —_— | -——-—- 

tation from the after perpendicular.......... oo 67 218/57 114147 134137 112727 VSEN7 Wad] 7 tap 5 5d SOO 

Lower height of breadth....... eevee: sesesee (IQ JIE]20 2 [20 5 (20 10 J21 3 f22 0 ]23 5 J24 0 |24 8 


Height of the top-timber line. .....c0cseecece008 (QL 82/31 1) (32 2332 7 133 OF33 73134 3 134 53/34 8 
LOPSICE MNO svscncesdeesivereseane |. dbs dee ‘ies wo. (37 2 137 9 138 4438 7 438 10 


cating down line. coccvvcccccveee | 1 QTL TL} 2 172 63 174 376 717 718 9 
rising line... ccovcccscsvecocee 1 S| 1 6/2 11/3 
Main half-breadth.... Lecscoseccescecceeee (18 GFIB 4418 OL17 6116 8415 7H14 5314 12/13 OF 
‘Top-timber half-breadth......... pee aace secsscee (17 1 [16 QAIIG GEIS 11Z/15 2 114 1412 11AIe 7212 3h 
Rising half-breadth..........secsscssscoseseeccere | 8 OFF/ 71017 4/6 5 
Length of the floor above the rising. tiene |S 5/9 519 5)9 5 
on the first diagonal line,..,......e6..6. | 8 h171132}7 7/611])5 10/4 31 11] 1 3]0 6 
second diagonal line............. [13 3 [12 102/12 1 {10 9/9 H}6 7]/3 Off 2 OF O Q 
third diagonal line............... [18 43118 52/17 82/16 32/14 of]10 10/511) 4 27/101 
fourth diagonal line............. (22 31/21 114121 § j20 4218 QH16 5 ]11 4/9 316 4 
fifth diagonal Jine.,,........000. (23. 7 (23 4 22 11 |22 14}20 11419 7/17 SHG 4 )14 5 


21 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF AN EAST INDIA SHIP OF 800 TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 





Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... 





Be B 
ft. ind ft. ind fe. ¢ 

































“t : Je. ind fl. end ft. an 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ [62 2 {52 1 {41 10 431 1) 6 “4 0 / 
Lower height of breadth.....ccsssesesesseeeseres [20 7 [20 8 J20 9212 9125 9} 
Height of the top-timber line............. soaee 54133 6 133 35 9 

topsicle line.....cesseeseseceeeseees ses wee vee 2136 5 

cutting down line.....ccccesescees 73 8; 1 9 

rising line .....s+seseeeeees eee 17 oO uly dt 384d ge ea 
Main half-breadth.....ccssscscssseeee {kaipigapaneit 8117 7517 7417 5 116 10 114 7 45 32 
‘Top-timber half-breadth..... sehweeeoeaewamnmeawes 3116 2316 JR15 10815 5t4 5 Aig 3 
Rising half-breadth...cccsscsccccrsececcoccsescuce 83) 7 84)7 7/7 215° 83 
Length of the floor sweep above the rising.... 8is 8|8 818 B18 8 

on the first diagonal line .....cceeeeeees , 113) O72 S8Flt 10} 8 745 10% 

second diagonal line....... sesewe 37 216 11 16 2214 411 9 6: 33 

third diagonal line............... BQ 7AIO 5HIS 11217 8 13 9g 3 

fourth diagonal line ...é....ee0 6 j20 54320 4420 Of19 3 6 lL} 5 of 





A a oF 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 





Names of the Diagonals..........+ web awed Seastesensoes ist ad 3d | 4th 





Kore Body....... | 9 4413 7 119 6 |26 1 
After Budy..... | 9 A4b13 7 J21 10 [26 J 
Distance fromthe middle line on the base line or 

upper edge of the rabbet....ccsseccsesserseoeee (TL 10 
Height up the side line......cecceeees ene cose | cee [OU IOT SR O15 G6 


Height up the middle line 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 














Numbers of the Timbers....... Suet caver ror 12 16 0 24 26) 28 
ee rn fe fae eee orern 
Station from the after perpendicular.......ss0«. 2 }42 11 32 8 22 5 112 727 613 O 
Lower height of breadth............ wiwleweateie's eo OF}2) 5h21 10222 5 [23 2 jo3 B44 34 
Height of the top-timber line...... Peseta waves he 6 (33 11 (34 3334 82135 32/30 0 136 5 136 8 
topside Line........ccoeceeecevenees : nis we» 135 63135 113137 82/38 5 |38 10 [39 1 
cutting down line ........cssseee 412 012 583 214 446 348 6 
FISING LING ssas vesacscsnccaeceerecke 41 912 e713 OES TE 
Main half-breadth........ beede wees eee ses 3 }16 8H16 OF15 1 113 11 13 3R12 82 
Top-timber half-breadth...... eer sebécvewecatue BHI5 3114 6113 7112 Ghil JO 3 
Rising half-breadth .....sseccsscessscresesenesenes 516 915 543 Qi 


Length of the floor sweep above the rising...... 81/8 818 818 8 


on the first diagonal line......ceesseseee 11410 10/9 4)/7 13,4 3] 2 53,0 114 
second diagonal line...+..-.e+0ee AQ15 34113 54110 66 9] 4 14) 1 7 
third diagonal line ....0+s++.ssee. 3H1Q9 5 118 OF15 10Z12 619 8/6 O 
fourth diagonal line.....seecseess Li3KQ 3418 5 417 115 143s 8 {10 11 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


BODIES OF A MERCHANT SHIP OF. 544 $+ TONS. 











Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | @ B 
ft. ind ft. in| ft. 

Station from the foremost perpendicular....... - (50 10 f4l 8 132 

Tower height of breadth......ccccscecceceeeees oo {17 OFL7 GHI7 

Height of the top-timber ling........62 ceeeeeees 24 83/24 9 j24 04 
topside line ..evesceseeee ceosecoees | eee ves wes |! A} 2c 64 
cutting down line ....ssccseceneee | L GPU 714 

Main half-breadth.......+. acne heomedt years svecsoee (15 8 JIS 8 15 

Top-timber half-breadth........... sueeneseNes ose (14 L1RL4 11414 

Length on the first diagonal line......... seoooee (13) OF13 O12 


second diagonal line,........0+6. {18 OF18 O47 
third diagonal line...,.....00066. [20 Q4120 94/20 
fourth diagonal line.........006 ~ i2l Skit siiel 


ri 





IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 





Names of the Diagonals... 


e¢ante SHEHEHPOSOHHRSeHPESALHOBRESO SOE 


Height up the middle line... 


Shakes heeeae jiebsen%e g 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 
or upper edge of the rabbet....se.scccseesssens 
Height up the side line......... seeeeeecevcceeenes 3} 
IN THE AFTER BODY. 
Numbers of the Timbers ....ccccecccesesecsssceee | 4 8 12: 16 20 24 26 27 





Sem ee fe 


Station from the after perpendicular.,.......... (39 11 [50 3/40 7130 11 21 3\{11 716 914 4 
Lower height of breadth......ccccsscecossessevee [17 8 JL7 IL [18 SHB 
Height of the top-timber line............0s..0006 [24 11 [25 23/25 63/26 © |26 74127 34)27 8 |27 108 


topside Line....ccccsececscsescecee | cee woe we (30 4 (30 10 (31 34/31 8 31 104 
cutting down line........scs00000]1 7) 1 O82 2112 10)3 1115 8317 of 7 104 
Main half-breadth........cscsssecovecsassecssceeee (1S TIS SHIS 2 [14 7 413 10 19 shi2 oft 7 
Top-timber halfbreadth.......ccccesssseccsevecee [14 10 [14 7H14 AZN3 10 113 1dhle 
Length on the first diagonal line..............00. [12 10 [12 54111 7240 5318 Of] 5 82/3 43/1 11 
second diagonal line.........00. (17 10 [17 52116 72115 34113 29 716 4[4 03 
third diagonal line.....,.....:... |20 83120 4 19 10 jig 0 |17 OFf/13 54/10 4318 0 
fourth diagonal line.,.......s0. (21 84/21 5 (21 0/90 3/19 O16 73/14 2312 5 








23 TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


BODIES OF A MERCHANT SHIP OF 4413} TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... U 
wind fl. ind fl. uel ft. ind ft. in. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular... [5 3 }21 ! 213 9 
Lower height of breadth........sssseseees paeedes 6417 9} 20 0 
Height of the top-timber line.........cseeseseeee f 26 63/26 8 j26 103)27 2 127 8 j28 1 \28 6 
topside line.........cc00. jeaveiuwen wat 3 wee [27 103/28 : 29 1/129 6 
cutting down line ........6. ies. ] 97) 2 
rising line.......eeeee0 daca’ weenie 8 65/10 
Main half-breadth....... sausmeaeedeae's sdinaesudioe 9414 7 11 
Top-timber half-breadth......... er eT Tee ; 8 |13 ) 2 6 9 6 
Rising half-breadth....cc..sccccesssecssevcevoeees ; Atl 5 
Length on the first diagonal line...........00. jis 15 845 
second diagonal lin€....cccssssss 6 {Il 
third diagonal line......cseeeeees L 2 {13 10 2 64 
fourth diagonal line...........06. ) O15 8 4 74 
fifth diagonal line........ Sebewnes 5 OZ/17 LOXI7 8 6 





IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 






























Names of the Diagonals........ siieieetuncgasmenee cuneate 4th | 5th | 6th 
Height up the middle Jine.......... ceccereccveces 7414 7h21 6 [25 0 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of rabbet....... siisaien's errrrrrery 
Height up the side-line........csscs-see. seseraits 13 O 


A CR teat CE EOE, Ory pA Sense 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 

















Numbers of the Timbers......... saad eens Sevan | 4 8 12 16 | 20 22 23 | 24 
Station from the after perpendicular.,,......... 47 5 (368 7 (299 9 [20 11 12 1/7 815 543 3 
Lower height of breadth ......cccssssccesencecs ~ {17 G]17 9 ]18 2/18 7119 4 119 11 720 4 [20 10 
Height of the top¢timber line.......... <ubesiensns 26 10 (27 1127 5 127 11 (28 5 [28 9 {28 11 29 1 
topside Jine....secseneceeeces coves [27 10 [28 1 428 5 (28 11 [29 5 j29 9 (29 11 0 1 
cutting down line .........00e0. | 1 7{1 82)2 1/2 98 4 44,6 J8)8 OF 


TISING JiN€......c.cecvrecevsceveene | 9 2/9 G10 14/11 24h 
Main half-breadth.....cecc.-cccescscocsccscscccees (14 3 [14 IF/13 10U13 °39}12 5 ]11 OHI 5 fll Of 
Top-timber half-breadth......cccececccccccescoess 13 84 13 7 13 33 12 94 11 104 1} 3 10 104 10 6 


Rising half-breadth ........essccsceresceaceccee oe | 5 3H 4 103} 4 2 

Length on the first diagonal line..........-0.... | 5 64/5 3)4 82)3 11/2 3] 1 320 OF 0 5 
second diagonal line............. Jf1 33/10 93/9 9] 8 O} 5 13/3 14) 2 0] O 104 
third diagonal line.............06 [13 10313 5¥12 5410 OF 7 4) 4 1043 5H 1 8 
fourth diagonal line.........00.6. J15 Q JIS 3414 4412 93,9 63,7 Of} 5 44)3 OF 


fifth diagonal line....secseseceoe JI7 14 [17 7HN7 1 (1G OF 13 10 [12 03/10 94 8 104 
sixth diagonal line..,,.....es0008 JI8 7 J18 4 17 1O$I7 1 15 6 }l4 2h1s 5 Ne 4 





OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


BODIES OF A MERCHANT SHIP OF 3298: TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 





Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | ® D Hi M O Q R 
ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. ond ft. tad ft. in, 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 42 8132 4(|(23 S115 O10 816 414 2 
Lower height of breadth...csccscsscecvccsveceeee (IS 1 115 3215 QHIG QIL7 SUIS Siliw ¢ 
Height of the top-timber line......seesseseseeees f22 72122 9 [23 2 [23 1O}L4+ 5 25 0 725 5 
topsicle linc. ..ccssssecvevesccececee | ces » (24 425 O825 7 26 2 26 7 
cutting down lin€.........e00.)1 4])1 57) 1 8/2 3)3 3 
Main half-breadth .,.....ees0+ beewecese seeseawanss 13 6113 613 4yle Oil Joyo 2s ss 
Top-timber half-breadth ..csccsccecccsvecccssovee fir O f12 O FLT LONE THIL 30 349 O 
"Topside half-breadth ...s.ccsessevseeeseeceveenecs ‘ae oe TEL POUL 7 oto Sh) 9 1 
Length on the first diagonal line......ceecceeee | 6 24/6 O15 8F) 4 lo 3 GT lt 
second diagonal line....cccccocee (10 4110 12319 618 O16 573 10] 1° 8} 
third diagonal line....,.......... {13 1A}}2 11 jl2 2310 448 7215 10%) 3° 7) 
fourth diagonal line......c.cecee. 14.10 |t4 7214 1 112 tho 54,7 815 3! 
fifth diagonal line......... soovese (LS SHS 5 [14 2143 SHig Go 117 yg 
sixth diagonal line.......scceeoee JID SHIS 5Sal5 12t4 3t13 3 ilk O88 10 


IN THE 


Names of the Diagonals........cessececeeseee: da 





@eeueee 


3d 


Ath 





FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 


5th 


Oth 








Height up the middle line .....,...cecsseceeseeres 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 
or upper edge Of rabbet.........cecccseccscoees 


Height up the side-line.....s.seccvcsesscececcees 4 6/9 7 j12 6 








ces RR ee ne ee ee. 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 











re — nll 


Numbers of the Timbers.....cscccsssscsccscnsecs 4 8 12 16 20 24 25 
Station from the after perpendicular..,......... |50 4 {41 8 133 0 j24 4]15 8&|7 Oo] 4 10 
Lower height of breadth .......cccsesssvsessoene (15 SHS 8116 2 116 10ZH18 Of19 3 119 74 
Height of the top-timber line.........sesceeeeee [22 83/23 0 |23 53/24 0 124 9 [25 9 j26 0 
topside line..........ccscsece sooo | ove [24 3 124 82126 44/27 I11]28 0 [28 3 
cutting down line .....c00.. | 1 441 6H Tir; 2 7/4 916 1 
Main half-breadth.......... ccoweceseveccccvsseeee (13 G13 3 f12 ai fl2 44411 7 410 G6 10 @ 
Top-timber half-breadth......csccscosssscsvsovees JIT LI {IL Oil Siftt O10 44)9 4]9 01 
Topside half-breadth ........ccsccsccccssssssvecce (LL TL JIL QO Jit 2410 8hio Of; 811] 8 7 
Length on the first diagonal line...............|/6 01/5 8/5 ot 4 of 2 710 10Z0 6 
second diagonal line..,.......0.. {10 14/9 63) 8 7|6 114) 4 61] 1 64) 0 10% 
third diagonal line...,.,......... [12 10Z]12 3411 21/9 43/6 6/2 9] 1 9 
fourth diagonal line......,..00000 (14 7 {14 L113 QHll 54/8 714 242 8 
fifth diagonal line.......cccc000. [J5 2 (14 O$14 3 (13 2411 4117 8)5 9 
sixth diagonal line......ccccoe.. [15 2414 10Z/14 5213 8112 5479 9418 8 


—— 








TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES 


+ 4 aca l StI CRA BOE oe Oe TN A ee te Nasa LIN te a 





a TTS LT ARs + mR, i A es bate 


A POST OFFICE PACKET OF 201% TONS, AND A FAST SAILING SCHOONER 


OF 133% TONS. 


IN THE FORE BODY. 








Of the Packet. Of the Schooner. 
Mistingishing Characters of the Timbers @ D H M O P Q ® C G L, N P 
ft. in| ft. in ft, in.| ft. in| ft. ind fl. in| ft. ind] ft. ind ft. in| fl. in. fue in. in| ft. in.| ft. an 
Station from the foremost per- 
pendicular .....cecceeseves coee [34 5 126 10 [18 10 [10 10 | 6 10} 4 10] 2 10 138 «0 130 0 722 0 [14 O}10 O} 6 O 
Lower height of breadth...... Hi OYE Lith 5213 5 tS 16 2217 S619 5/9 3/9 31/9 5419 BHO VQ 
Heights of the topside or top- 
timber line..... evee (15 7 IS SRIS «65 [IS 8 LG 0 [1G «13/16 4 
cutting down line, | 1 14/1 121 33/2 33} 3 8415 Of 7 Off O lox} tL OF 2 24d 53} 1 93) 211 
Jower edge of the 
rabbetofthestem |... eos coe | O SH 1 112) 3 14] 4 10 
Main half-breadth.....ssceseee. 12 312 2311 8310 2/8 637 415 gtlio 1/911)9 6/8 537 48/5 6 
Top-timber half-breadth....... {12 O JIL 112/11 6 [10 OF} 8 6217 4315 gt 
Length of the lower breadth 
SWCEPS. oeercevereee oe aevonnsens 8 0/78 1/9 O}10 Of!t O 
Length onthe firstdiagonalline | 5 11] 5 11] 5 73/4 53) 3 33/2 44 1 2 |] 2 1032 10] 2 621 114)1 43/0 63 
second diagonalline | 7 113) 7 1137 6/5 11 4 6/3 5/2 2715 5U5 434 10/3 10113 O] 1 9 
third diagonal line., }10) 13/10 14/9 73/7 gt} 5 103) 4 73/3 2 ff 8 of 7 114) 7 34] 5 1138) 41113 52 
fourth diagonal line |i! 103/11 9}1t 379 1377 0/5 713 10:19 4/9 318 G7 O] 5 944 2 
fifth diagonal line... 12) 93/12) 8/12) «1 | 9 113) 7 1081 6 32) 4 Sito 210 1A 6; 8 O86 84) 4 114 
sixth diagonal line., [12 (1412 O312 4110 43/8 511610 [4 11380 7 [10 529 114) 8 SH7 5215 6h 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 
Of the Packet. Of the Schooner. 


Names of the Diagonals............ | Ist 2d 3d Ath {| 5th | 6th Ist 2d 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th 





RIE ED ages fl eens ene 











Height up the middle line.......... | 6 63] 8 4} 10 ANH 113 24114 54), 2 103) 5 517 11 | 8 1119 10k 10 10 


Distance from the middle line on 
the base line or upper edge of the 
































Ee re EE 


TS ce ne ne a et SR 9 ee Te et EO ee = 


rabbet ........ socvsccovccceccccsesee |S 8 | 7 LOUIS 3] oon wie oe [| 2 73) 4 114) 7 3 
Height up the side line............ re in er wo 13 917 OF 9 11 a saa we J 1 2@)4 37 O 
IN THE AFTER BODY. | 
Of the Packet. Of the Schooner. | 
Numbers of the Timbers.. 4 8 12 16 18 20 | Tuck 1 5 9 13 15 16° | Tuck | 
Station from Station from the after perpen- perpen- | 
dicular......sceeeeeee seseseeee 37 01290 0 f21 O13 OG O| 5 OF .,. 135 0127 Of19 Of11 OF 7 OF 5 0 | 
| Lower height of breadth...... {11 3gjl1 Q9g12 63113 6114 O14 7H 2. YO 7 [LO O}10 GHIT Shll 7 fll 9} 
Heights of the topside or top- : | 
timber line.......6. [15 104 16 3316 11 17 QOS 218 Bd ... oe (10 GHIL 4412 7 13 4413 82 
cutting downline. | 1 2/1 SH 2 34,4 375 9)7 8]... | O 103,1 1] 1 12] 2 1074 2] 5 10 
lower end of the 
tuck upon the post eee eee oca eee eee ooe 8 6 
Main half-breadth..........00. |L2 3 {12 O811 7hIO 8410 14,9 44/8 7}10 1/9 1Oo;/ 9 13/7 11 |7 2H 6 8} | 
Top-timber and topside half- 
DEAE iwivccicdgncdeesssevene 11 103/11 8} 11 3} 10 4 Y g 9 Of 8 3 eee 9 10 9 ] 7 9} 6 11d 6 6} | 
Length of the lower breadth. 
SWEEP vecesccsscssceeesesveeee | 7 3/6 916 1/5 074 2/211] .., YO 6/6 9) 4 8H 5 1) 2 24 1 10 | 
Lengthonthefirstdiagonal line | 5 84 5 2)4 5/3 14/2 3/1 OF . 1210/2 43) 1 74,0 84,0 33 , 
second diagonalline | 7 8} 6 101)5 9} 4 1/210]1 5] « 5 324 7/3 3) 1 8H 0010/0 3h 
third diagonal line.. | 9 93]9 017 73/5 8114 31/2 73/1 2317 10/6 10/5 243 44) 2 17) 1 31 ‘ 
fourth diagonal line }f1 5 10 83/9 5/7 4:15 lo} 4 0]2 74/9 2/8 2/6 434 23/2 9) 1 11} 0 84% 
fifth diagonal line... [12 4/11 10110 10]9 0] 7 7315 834 4410 14/9 34,7 8/5 533 912 10/1 5 ff 
sixth diagonal line. {12 9 J12 5 [11 83/10 4319 5] 7 O36 4310 6f| 9 11418 O91 6 103] 5 34 412 sgy 


OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 26 






















BODIES OF A BRIG COLLIER OF 1703 TONS. 
QS SSS ST 


IN THE FORE BODY. 


Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers....... | @® D F H K 1B M N 














rarer 


St. ind ft. ind ft. ind fl. ind ft. ind ft. ind fl. ind fl. en. 
Station from the foremost perpendicular........ 30 0722 5]18 5114 5310 578 5/6 514 5 
Lower height of breadth .....scceeseeees cosvovee | 9 7/9 10 f1O 3 flO Q2ltl 8 12 B42 JO 113 g 
Upper height of breadth..... bonnooeuosvesece ooo [12 IZ2 INIA 9212 G13 O f13 42/13 9 ]14 3h 
Height of the top-timber line .........000. coooee (16 4/16 42/16 6 IG BG IU W7 Wty 4/7 8 
topside lin€......sececesees rca mete woe FIT BUILT 547 9 TN7 D148 VYI8 6 

cutting down line...... wees | 1 2/1 271 By hl 6] 2 2781144 
Main half-breadth......... phbeeworweneds coovsoeee JIL) 3 {112 311 3 fll 12700 8 flu 279 528 1 
Toptimber half-breadth......cceeee. ree ee 10 610 6]t0 6 flO 4310 2; 911; 9 448 4 
Length down the first diagonal line........ecee 8 1)7 1137 8317 316 38) 5 6314 G12 GL 
second diagonal line.,......6. 13 3}13 O12 BIL IL f10 9/9 918 6/6 6 
third diagonal line .......04. oo (17) 7 IT 5 LZ OFNG $= 22114 10 13) B22 SHO 3} 


fourth diagonal line..,.....06. [17 3317 2 16 11 16 42/15 32/14 4 13 OF11 2 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 


Names of the Diagonals............00s- Sidismeedneseeeune 


Height up the middle line ..........-seeceeesceee | 7 412 SHI7Z 52119 8} 
Distance from the middle line on the base line 

or upper edge of the rabbet.....ccccscccoseeee | 4 547 5 
Height up the side line.........cccssssssscseveees | eve 



















IN THE AFTER BODY. 


18 20 22 


Station from the after perpendicular............ {38 11 |30 11 [22 11}611}2 11 
Lower height of breadth..........ssssesseecseese | 9 8 [10 02/10 9 O}13 5414 84 
Upper height of breadth.......s.scsscscesscevee (12 2 [12 44/12 414 9 115 64 
Height of the top-timber line.........ecccoesese. 116 5 [16 74/16 113]17 10218 3h}1B OF 


Numbers of the Timbers ....s.csccesccsesccceeeee 4 8 12 






















topside line........sssessessessnece | ave [17 54117 8 19 OF19 7% 

cutting down line....eccsccooree | 1 Q) 1 4/1 7 2113/4 4} 
Main half-breadth.........csssccscovsecsssscvescee (LL @g{11 2 {10 410 23) 9 103} 9 5} 
Top-timber half-breadth.......ssecccsesssessereee (10 5E10 33/10 449 0/8 7 
Length down the first diagonal line..,.......... | 7 1141 7 741 6 743 21 3 
second diagonal line.......... {13 O3|{2 6 [11 34, 6 64/3 9} 
third diagonal line........0... |L7 43/16 10 [15 5 {10 8) 7 11 


fourth diagonal line........... [17 2 |!6 93/16 OFI2 7EI0 5 


sr TABLES FOR FORMING THE BODIES, &c. 





I 
BODIES OF A COASTING SLOOP OF 60 TONS. 
ns 
IN THE FORE BODY. 
Distinguishing Characters of the Timbers...... | © A C 1D KF G 
He tad ft. dad ft. ing Me Od ft, ind ft. in 
Station abaft the foremost perpendicular....... Hiv 5 flo BHI So 7 3h 5 213 03 
Lower height of breadth. .....ccccccoceseeeeeeees 135 10/6 14/6 7)7 477 11318 9 
Upper height of breadth ...........cceeeseeenees 7 2)7 4417 8/8 3/8 719 1 
Height of the top-timber line........0. . engiiees 10 WOO WT Bt Git g ti2 of 
cutting down line ........66: voces | O10) 0 103) 1 OFF TG 
HISINE WNC cy che ietecccssvewe diiuenes 0 579 Gy OTL; TIL} 2 gf 4 34 
lower edge of the rabbet of the 
SLC Museaascveaceasee exigeadasacd tace WI, fas oe | O 231 213 4 
Main half-breadth......cccecssssescscscssessssceee | 8 3918 271147 316 544 9 
‘Top-timber half-breadth.......... dei nae eee 7 817 8/7 5161016 2/4 8 
Length down the first diagonal line........006 | 5 11] 5 93)5 27) 4 233 141 1 
second diagonal line........ ~{7 547 336 8115 714 4) 2 3 
third diagonal line............ 9 O78 11] 8 417 216 Of 3 8 
fourth diagonal line.........6. 91019 9/9 3]8 237 14410 
fifth diagonal line..........00. 1) O7FF0 11710 619 6) 8 5]6 2 


IN THE FORE AND AFTER BODIES. 







Names of the Diagonals............ wiseurcivess ° 





Height up the middle line... ........0008 
Distance from the middle line on the 

base line or upper edge of rabbet..... 
Height up the side line.......scseserscees 


IN THE AFTER BODY. 











Numbers of the Timbers ......:ccsccessesceveeces 2 4 6 8 10 12 13 
Station from the after perpendicular............ /26 8 22 4 ]18 23/13 11}9 1015 733 6 
Lower height of breadth.......ccsseccesenes woe | 5 1006 OF} 6 4)6 103} 7 8] 8 BQ 4t 
Upper height of breadth..... veccccssccsscesccee | 2 2217 4/17 718 018 GIO 319 8} 
Height of the top-timber line.........ceeecsecee {10 10 10 LIZ 2 YL 5S fil O22 3 fle 7 
topside line.......... nesiseonss sawiae |). “-ae'e oo fll OFl O9ite2 Iii2 7 fie 1 
Cutting down lin€..cosssssscsseee | O 104} O 114) 1 12,1 G6) 2 213 8 
TISING linC.ecsececeseccssescccvecee | O 73) 0 114, 1 61} 2° 613 11416 Of 7 7 
Main half-breadth .....cccccecscovsocccveccesevece | 8 1 {7 11317 O17 517 016 616 2 
‘Top-timber half-breadth...cccsccossssees soccer | 7 8} 7 617 4/7 O16 816 2 9} 
Topside half-breadth .socsscescscsscsssecseoecsees | coe oe (7 S3H6 1106 7216 1 
Length down the first diagonal line.............]5 8/5 3)4 7,)3 9|/2 8] 1 34 
second diagonal line.........} 7 216 916 0}5 O0}3 91/2 210 9 
third diagonal line............}8 9{7 447 916 8/5 5{3 711 10 
fourth diagonal line ......... 9 7/9 4{8 1118 1)7 245 573 8 
fifth diagonal line ........0... 10.10 {10 810 4/9 9] 9 03/7 10) 6 11 


TABLES 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS AND SCANTLINGS 


SHIPS AND VESSELS OF EACH CLASS, 


BOTH IN THE 


ROYAL NAVY AND IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE; 


ACCOMPANIED WITH SUCH 


DIRECTIONS AS ARE NECESSARY TO THE PRACTICAL EXPLANATION OF THEM. 


{ 

«” The ALPHABETICAL COLUMN on one Page of each Folio is placed so as to correspond with that on the 
opposite Page, in order to prevent the Possibility of Mistake in passing from one Page to the other ; 
which might, otherwise, be sometimes occasioned by an accidental unevenness in the corresponding 
Sheets, &c, 


Fouto J. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


re 
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TBs FEI ARSE RS late ein icc ae Rye Bi 
Of Two Decks. | - | - Frigates. 





rode mp ore! + ; 
' 
he Re pens aigoe as GEM Fo 6 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 
OR SCANTLING. 


! 
1 : £. eee? " de hl ive 


Of Three 
Decks. 






















. 





GUNS | GUNS | GUNs| GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
74 i 50 44 38 36 | 32 





































‘Lenctu on the Gun Deck, or Lower Deck, from 
the rabbet of the Stem to the rabbet of the 
StErMPOSt ..csccccceverseccvccvccecccsscncsceeres 
Length on the Rance of the DECK... ree 
Lenctx from the forepart of the Stem, at the height 
of the Hawse-holes, in King’s Ships, and at 
the height of the Wing Transom, in Mer- 
chant Ships, to the Aft-part of the STEern- 
posT at the height of the Wing Transom... 
Lenoctu of the Kee for casting the Tonnage.........00. 
Length from the foremost perpendicular to the 
centre Of Dead-flat ....sccccccsrsccescssceece 
Length from the foremost perpendicular to the 
foremost timber expressed in the dimensions 
Of HOdICS,..scccsecseereeeees 
Length from the ‘after perpendicular to the 
after timber expressed in the dimensions of 
bodies .... susialepelec went ens teveceeuees 
Lencru of the TREAD of the Keel, viz. from the aft 
side of the Stern-post to the fore part of the 
Fore-f00t. ...scscercescveccssovessccssessens 
Lencta Extreme, from the aft side of the T affarel, ‘at 
the height of the Fiferail, to the fore part of 
the Figtire or Stem.......eccccsscevoeceveces 
¥.* The above lengths are taken with a , line paraltel 
with the Keel. ; 
BREADTH MOULDED. ....eccsscacsecececsenevessosseserscenecs 
BREADTH EXTREME * iis0cosedsdesvcssuscisasnevecaneasiaseas 
Dern in Houp, taken from the strake next the Limber- 









146 0 1160 3 1154 0 {137 0 11299 O|A 


peenve oon ve Vweoeere eeeece eoetrve B 


182 0 1176 0 139 6 


C8eree 


= 


'163 0 11490 04/164 3 [153 6 |140 8 [132 9 


196 10/192 10185 6 1179 5 Cc 
131 0 [119 9 1135 321129 8 1113 3 1107 0 | D 


158 10/156 6 1149 0 1145 2: 


—_ em eee - 


66 0; 66 0 
5 103}2 2/4 9/2 10'4 2/1G 
160 5 1142 0 1134 0 1148 6 [142 0 1126 2 1119 2 /H 
208 6 1189 O |171 O [187 0 1180 3 |161 9 J150 0 | I 


43 0 | 43 8 | 39 10] 40 o | 38 9 | 37 6 (34 10 
40 6 | 40 8 | 39 5 | 38 2} 35 4 


cA 


baat ds ..ccercccrscsescccesscsesosccscsesscsense | 229/21 0/21 0/196) 190) 17 6] 134] 136) 13 4) 12 7 (M 
BurtHen in Tons ( Builder’s tonnage ).....0.000+ eavinaenee . (2358 §2067 J1955 11828 11369 (1044 |1189 {1071 | 877 (710 IN 
Afore....ccseee sesceveceee | 230] 220] 229/203] 194] 180] 180) 179) 174] 167/10 
pose RAUCH OE Duauee emer 240 | 230| 229]203)208]| 189] 180] 190] 184] 177]P 
Height of the Lower Ports above the Water 
in Midships....ccccscsssessscessecssseecrerereee | 5 6/5 Of 5 6/6 0/5 6/5 3/7 OF 7 817 8B) 7 OQ 
MAIN KEEL. Afore at the Slettiscscecscceeeee {1 GLE 5] 1 4742 3) 1 2] ad aft afr att rye 
Sided {drip snr 1y]i 871 771 Gy 54d 454 442 471 471 375 
Abaft at the Post or Rabbet.........[1 4/1 4/1 471 3} 1 @yr ryb pyd dyer tyd oO T 
Dee fiiisssssossisiavesssrssassedcssisevestesecsess |b OLY SPL 714. 6) 1 Spe ad 61) 6d OTs a eV ie 
Number of Pieces ; und not to give less shift to | seven | acven | seven | seven |6 or7 | six sig | Sit sir siz |WH. 
the Scarphs of the Kelson and Mainmast than| 9 0}8 O| 7 0/7 0/7 0/6 0/6 0/6 0/6 0/5 6; Xt 
, Scarfs in length... sevescavseseccecsceteccssvesscenne | 5 Of 41014'°8/4 61/4 4/4 2/4 0/4 0/4 0/3 10/¥ 
Lips of the Scarphs, not more in thickness than O 5/0 5/0 5/0 5/0 430 43/0 440 43-0 440° 4) 25° 
Each Scarph to be bolted with Bolts, in number | eight | eight | eight eight | eight | eight | eight | sir | sex siz | A ; 
and diameter | 0 43/0 19/0 1410 19/0 I8/0 13/0 1970 1470 13,0 1/BIE: 
Rabbet to be sunk in, not more than........0004 | 0 5/0 5{0 430 446 4/0 4/0 380 326 340 SHC 
*,* The Rabbet in Merchunt-ships is mostly in the . : 
middle of the depth of the Keel, : 
FALse KEELS +.—Number of False Keels........s0.-0006. | one | one | one | two | one | one | one | one | one | one |D ; 
Upper Falge Keel, to be deep or thick .v......{0 610 6/0 6]0°6]0 5/0 5/0 5/0 7}0 5/0 SIE: 
Lower False Keel, to be deep or thick...ccecssvee | seocee| secees sec | aoeeee | crcvee | eoveee | severe | severe | cones | svovee | ETB: 
Upper False Keel to be sided us the Main Keel, mii 
and the lower False Keel to be broad or sided | csssoo| ssccee| coocse | covcee | casvee |erecee | coves | cease | seweee | esveee |G IRE 
Number of Pieces, and give shift to the butts of : is 
the Main Keel.scccccerccccssessecscesecedocceccs | eight | eight eight eight | seven | seven seven | seven | seven seven |H 
DEAD OR RISING WooD.—To have a sufficient number of le b 
* The thickness of the bottom plank on each side is only to be added to the Moulded Breadth to complete the, Extreme Breadth. 


of the main keel, and the Keison boats come throggh it. False keels other-{§; 


t The u fal : oaks on to the underside 
e upper false keel, in [India ships, tables or coaks on to the u about three feet apart, observing toshitt both dumps and keel- | i 


pise are fastened to the main keel with dumps underneath, and kcel-staples along the sides, 





— en em eee em See ate mn eer | 
a tte y 











SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


eee we ww 



















































wie . 
ke ot ’ ‘ is be ‘ 
56 Sa j,2 ie i . ~ © : cd. 
Vrigates. Be] & Z bE 3 East India Ships. West India Ships. a S oe 2 
ge jee | a~ 5 Ae |e |e 
GUNS GUNS “GUNS GUNS s | GUNS | TONS | TONS “TONS. “rons | TONS TONS. TONS. “TONS “TONS TONS: 
Q4 10 12 10 16 | 1257 | 1000 | B18 | 544 | 440 | 330 | BOL | 133 [ 170 | 60 
‘, ft. ind fl. in| ft. on} ft Sl. od ft. ind ft. an.) fl. in. ft. in. ft, in. ft. in. dt. in. ft an. ft. ind pte wn.| ft. in 
A {120 6 [114 3 89 5 
B Bee Ql 78 7 102 0 0 oe ce ee 79 0 77 0 
Cc 117 7 917 | 93 80 5 |104 § 6 [165 63/159 117146 1 [124 9 [120 g [103 33)... » | 7063] 520 
D 94 3! 74 103] 74 60 8 | 81 G {134 0 }131 0 [118 8 [100 O | 98 8 | 82.0 | GO 8B | 59 63] 60 8 | 40 6 
E 5231) 443 1 3441 36 34.5 | 48 7 | 78 2 | 70 6] 62 2] 50 10] 51 10) 42 8 | 34.51] 380] 3004 19 5 
F 50 45] 4 29 AQ!) 40)} 49] 40] 551] 39] 42] 210 60] 45] 303 
G 2 6 26] 3 46 1; 417 30; 30; 44/ 33) 410) 50] 50; 211 36 
H 105 0 80 6 | 82 66 1 | 83 0 {150 0 {143 9 [131 0 [113 9 {108 9 | 92 0 | 65 6 | GO G6 | 66 3 | 44 6 
134 3 105 5 1106 eee (112 0 {193 5 4187 9 }174 1 [144 6 [140 9 j121 0 | 92 6 | 849 | 83 0} 561 
kK 31 6 23 0 | 27 47 129 10 3] 412] 37 4) 35 4] 31 4) 28 6 | 27 0 | 247) 20 2 | 92 G 4 
L 32 0 23 5 | 27 5 0} 30 4 8 | 42 0 | 38 0 | 360] 32 0 | 29 0 | 297 6 | 25 0} 20 6} 221 8 
M 10 3 10 0} 12 11 0} 126 17,179] 149]149) 149] 122] 20] 11217113) 100] 98 
N 513 218 | 298 | 20) | 39 973 11257 11000 7 818 |} 544 | 441 | 329 | 201 133 | 170 60 
O 14 6 9 1] 12 3 90} 102 ]t0 10123 9] 210/200] 17 6] 160] 14 3 go; 7? 34,109 7 0 
P 15 4 102] 123, 11 6114 Jo flo 30} 239/210] 200)/ 176) 160) 143711919 3] log] GO 
Q 6 6 4 31/4 8 | 4 6/5 St os. . | 9 O » |6 21/4 9/3 1 
R O 11k 0 9 O1 810 811 371 2QE1 F}1 OF OM | O 108}010]70 910 O10 7 
S 1] 1 of] 1 0} 1 1}1 4[1 3]1 Qh) vt QO! O10 114 0 102} 1 OF O 10 
J Q 103 0 83] 0 710 71 3h 271 07011} 0100 10}0 910 OF O OI 0 7 
V | 2 } 4] 1 Oj} 1 J} 1 S57 472 33) 1 Qh NH byt off 2 6 FO 112) 0 10 
WV hive three | three | four | for ee | six | five | five | four | four | four | three | three | two | two 
xX 5 0 5 0}]6 0 0} 5 017 O07 Of6 Of6 O76 OF 5 OF 5 OF 5 OF 7 OF 7 O 
Y 3 6 3 0/3 6 413 2/4 6/4 01/3 10})3 91/3 6 61/3 6/3 013 O]3 O 
Zz 0 33 0 3])0 3 3] 0 3]/0 410 4110 4]/0 3310 32 3/0 3/0 20 2]0 2 
A Sir Sur sir Sur sit Siar sur Sua sie Sir Siw Shr sly Shv Sur yer 
B 0 0% 0 0%] 0 03}0 0270 02/0 1}0 12}0 WhO 14 1}o 1/0 1/0 O27] 0 of} 0 03 
C 0 3 0 2310 2110 210 21/0 440 4/0 310 33/0 3}0 3]}0 22/0 240 13)0 13 
D one one two mone | none} none two fwo two two tua one one one one 
E}o 5{(0 5;0 6/0 4{0 3 wae ; es 0 619 64,0 6;0 64/0 440 310 4;0 31/0 3 
F eee eee 0 3 ee eee eee 0 4 O 4 0 4 0 4 0 3 
G eee eee see : eee eee ] 5 1 41 1 4 
H six four | four | five | five | four | seten| seven | six | froe | five | four | four 





staples so that they come not opposite each other. Copper, or lead, is put between the main and false keel, and the under side and sides of the lower false 
keel, are copper sheathed, or filled. 
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PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SC ANTLING. 


DEAD OR RISING WOOD—-continued, 
preees of Dead or Rising Wood along the Mid- 
shins, tv scat the Floors, ar to be thu hesssesceves 
and broad 
The Deadu vod afore and abaft, for the security of 
the heels of the halftimbers, to be tabled to- 
gether, and to be wrought high enough to fay 
the underside. of the Kelson thercon; each 
piece to give shift to the Searphs of the heel 
and each other, and sided to raise a stepping of 
The After Lower Piece of Deadavod to tenon 
into the Inner-Post with two tenons * :—each 
SCIATE a sane esaies engi see eiaia’ uiguniaateais 
STPRNSON OR KELSON KNEE, or Knee upon the Deadwood 
abatt, to be made eether by the after piece of 
Kelson, or to scarf with hook and butt upon the 
aficr pce of Kelson, The said scarf to be long 
The Arm against the Transoms to reach to the 
upperside of the Deck or Wing Transoms, or 
under side of the Lower Transom....... 
Vhe Fore and Att Arm fo be in length 
Tupered from the size of the Kelson to be at the 
Wed cekasise see setae. sa¥eeawen 
To be bolted w.th Bolts in number or distunt 
From each ather about sserssccccccscesseesecsevee 
Diameter of the said Bolts ...cseorevsevecesessveves 
above ihe upper edge of the 
Robbed sscccsisces xn dieteess 
Abaft the foremost perpendicu- 
(UR sews sewssees 
Height of the forepart of the Stem above the 
upper edge of the Rabbet of the Keel..... said 
STEM.—The Stein to be moulded.....csserscoccercececcenens 
‘To be athwart-ships or sided at the Ilead...... 
And to diminish from the Head to the lower side 
of the Lower Cheek to Upper Cheek cosseseeeees 
To be sided at the Keel ........ccccccesonseccens 
Number of Pieces to make the Stem ......00+e0 
Scarphs fo be in lengtht cccocrecesessecesvevseores 
Lips of the Scarphs not to be more than... 
Bolted with Bolts in number crcrecccscecetecevevces 
and diameter... 
Apron.~—The False Stem, or Apron, to be thick ......06 
Aud broad as the Stem, if the Rabbet is in the 
MUU dle; otherwise .eccccrcceccessesecces sovebers 
‘Yo give proper shift to the Scarphs of the Stem, 
and the Scarphs to be long...s.sssscsevecsceees 
BoLLarb or KNIGHT-HEAD TIMBERS, to be square at Head 
To be sided at the Heels .....cc.secccssesecvcecees 
** Lhe Heads to cust or open for securing the Bow- 
sprit; and the Heels to run low enough down to 
take ua Bolt in the Hook next below the Gun- 
deck Hook. 
To be coaked and bolted through the Apron with 
Bolts, in number erccce-scoccvccsecsserterevcapees 
and diameter... 


Hawse pieces{—on each side, in Number ....seessseseeees 


col 


STEM CENTRE for sweep- 
ing the Aft side 
of the Stem..... 


eaeeneeeeonesed 


Of Three 
Decks. 
GUNS | GUNS 
i110 98 
Nt. in| ft. in. 
010; 0 10 
110] 1 10 
0 3;0 3 
Q 4/0 4 
deck | deck 
22 Ofzl O 
1 31 2 
Q 2 0 
0 13/0 |; 
27 026 6 
27 9 {26 9 
44 Q/4I 1 
1 OF] 1 5 
Y9 612 5 
19] 1 8 
1 6] t 5 
three | three 
4 61|4 4 
Oo 5]0 5 
eight | erght 
Oo 10 213 
1 2;1 #3 
2 6/)2 6 
110};1 10 
1 5;1 4 
1 2]1 2 
Jour | four 
0 17/0 13 
Jour | four 





GUNS | GUNS 
BO 74 
ft. ind ft. in 
0 970 8 
1 gy}1 9 
0 240 a! 
0 41,0 4 
deck | deck 
20 O}20 3 
1 1 1 J 
1 10] 1 10 
o io 1 
26 2423 9 
26 3 124 0 
38 0 435 9 
1 671 5 
2 212 0 
1 6/1 5 
1 4] 1 3 
three | three 
4 2;4 0 
0 5]0 5 
eight | eight 
O 10 13 
1 070 133 
2 542 4 
1 8/1 8 
1 Alt 32 
1 iyt d]d 
four | four 
0 13,0 IF 
Sour \ four 


TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Two Decks. 








Frigates. 
GUNS | GuNs | GuNS | Guns | GuNs | Guns 
64 50 44 38 36 32 
Wi in.| ff in| ft. in.| fi. in.| fi. in. ft. in. | 
0 740 T/0 870 810 70 7A 
1 Spl Bi Fyi FP’ TY]. 6FB 
0 20 ato ato ato 2tto e@HC 
0 310 3110 3/0 3]/0 3/0 31D 
eee ee eee ee0e ee E 
deck | deck | wing | wing | wing | wing |F 
200 OF19 OF19 O18 O16 0 [13 GIG 
1 O11 Of O11 | O11 | O 10H O 10HTI 
13071 10/1 871 BIT! 81 BY] 
0 lo ig)0 1310 14/0 14/0 13/K 
22 6 ]20 0]20 7}19 6)18 617 IIL 
22. 9/20 31/20 9]19 9/18 1 17 3|M 
33 9 J32 6131 0430 9 29 027 O9IN 
1 5)1 4/1 4} 1 471 341 3/0 
111,11 107) OF t BY TL BTL ZIP 
1 571 4712 471 47/1 471 44Q 
1 2/1 341 2]1 Q 2/1 11R 
three | three | three | three | three | three |S 
4 0);4 074 0]4 0);4 013 10)T 
0 4310 410 430 4270 43/0 4hV 
eight | eight | six SEU Sir six |W 
O 17/0 tO 18,0 1810 1270 14X 
011 | 0 10]]0 10] 0 gio 0 8iY 
2212 0]/110]1 9]1 871 7{Z 
1 6 6/1 4 4/1 4]1 2]A 
1 211 211 3 2/1 2/1 11B 
1 off of 1 o}1 ojon|c 
Jour | four | four | three | three | three | D 
0 ito ufo lo 1g)0 1a WE 
Jour | four | four | four | three! four | F 


* The After Lower Piece of Deadwood, if desired, to be of elm, and form the After-shifts of Plank, and let down upon the Keel with a groove to 
stop the caulking; but an small vessels, the After-piece of Keel and Deadwood may be formed of one piece. 
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2 i=. oe ' . : be 
° Qu 35 oO = : o © = aH eY . 
Frigates. | 82) 8 0] 2%] &2].2] = | Fast India Ships. | West India Ships. | ~¢ g = 
Pw lar | Ae [a oO; Oo at o 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS “GUNS GUNS GUNS” TONS | ‘TONS “TONS: TONS TONS TONS | “TONS “TORS. TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 4 18 1257 | 1000 | 818 544 440 330 201 133 170 
ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. inj ft. inj ft. in| ft. ind fl in) ft. in. ft. ind fe. in| ft in. ft. ind ft, in. ft. in. ft me. 
Alo 7/0 7/0 74/0 71/0 6/0 910 8/0 9/0 310 3/0 33/0 3/0 3/0 3]0 3/0 310 5 
Bili 541 4/1 3)1 271 EF t @Q7Y 371 371 STt 271 @F1 @ft 3; 1 A2@yi gayi ay o 
Clo gto 2{o 13}0 10 2/0 Wo afo fo efo e]o a@fo tio iyo ro fo Io 1 
Dio 3;0 2H 0 230 2/0 3}/0 2/0 2/0 20 4)0 SiO 33,0 3,0 S)o0 ety 2% 
1D eee ete ee eee een eee eee eee 5 () 4 9 4 g 4 6 4 e) 4 3 
I | wing | wing | wing | os vee oe eee eee = | lower | lower | lower | lower | lower | lower | lower | lower | lower 
Gill 0;9 0) 7 O 
H 0 10 0 10 0 9 eee ene eo0e en bee l 1 1 0 0 ll 0 10 O 9 #) 81 
IT] 1 8] 1) 8] 1 8 |Kaee under the Kelson.sccecceceeee | eight | eight | eight | cight | seven | seven 
Kio 140 11)0 13]... Sane ol! tag's vee | vee | O 12/0 1g) 0O 20 10 Io 3 
LIIG 3 {15 10 [13 7412 27112 0 oe eee ee 18 5 oo (18 3 15 3 114 9 116 O 
M 16 g 5 0) 14 5 11 Qi 2 9 eco eee eee a | 8 eee een 17 0 eee 17 6 
Nj26 3 [25 6 }22 3116 6122 4/417 6/23 6119 6138 3 eee oe (30 8 eee (27 O117 0 [10 2 720) I 
QO} 1 @]1 14f1 of O11} 1 141 2) 8]a 7] d 4ata ayer Str 2tr gala ata oj 4]/0n1 
Pili 5S]1 4]/1 371 171 371 OF 1 OF 2 171 4 3) 1 QH i Qt t oti 2] 1 11 14 0:10 
‘Qy1 4)1 411 34/011) 1 O{1 Of} .. {1 4471 3] 1 23) 1 237 1 O11 2@Q)1 
R{ i 0/0 112/011 Youn 8/0 9/0 8i/1t 3/1 271 171 Of O11} 0 103}0 10/0 9] 0 9} 
S | three | three | two | two | two two | two | two | three | lhree | three | three | three | two | two | two | two 
T/]3 8/3 6/3 2/3 0/3 6/3 0/3 013 2/3 6})3 6/3 633 6)3 6);3 4)3 4/3 3)3 0 
Vio 4/0 4/90 3430 3/0 3/0 3}0 3{0 3]/0 430 410 4]0 340 3H0 3/0 3/0 20 23 
WI osu SLE SUL Sur Sue Six six Sin Sin Suv SUE Sua SUE Sur Bur Sur sir 
X{O 11/0 1] 0 Of 0 O20 1] 0 O90 03/0 03]0 14f0 14/0 1210 12/0 1/0 110 of] 0 03/0 03 
Y1o 840 0 720 610 8/0 8/0 7]0 830 103/010/0 9H0 9]0 8H 0 0 710 60 8 
Z}1 671 511 3712 2]1 54a afi aii @]1 441 3] 1 Qt Sti 7] GT t 4712 3] O10 
All 2;1 271 O07 1] Of 1 @ O11 O11 O0}]1 4 3/1 271 171 041 07011101 11 
Bj! O81 OF O11 | 0 O20 10 10};010;0 931 3/1 2/1 14h1 2D] d 27011 | 0 10] 0 108 O 102 
Cyiolyoily;yo 9yO 7HO Q 10};010;/0 9{1 141 Of 011 [0 10}0 9/0 80 8]O 8} 5 
D| three | three | three | two | three | two | two | two | five | five | four | three | three | two | two | two | tao 
E/0O 1/0 0% 0 030 Of 0 1]0 Of 0 Of 0 03,0 140 13,0 1310 17/0 140 O3,0 OF O 07/0 0; 
F | four | four | four | tiree | three | three | three | three | four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | four 














SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH! CLASS. 








TONS 
60 





ft. m, 


0 3 
0 ]1 


lower 


13 3 
1 0 
0 10 


two 


+ The Scarphs are to be tabled together with a Hook-butt, and tarred Flannel is to be Jaid between the Scarphs. All the Bolts to go through the 
Apron and well clenched thereon. The Rabbet tobe taken out of the middle of the Stem, if required. 


+ The Hawse Pieces to fay against each other in wake of the Holes, and to be open above and below from one to two inches in large ships for air. 
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Fonto IIL. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
































Of Three , k “rigales. 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Es mug 
OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns | Guns | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 #0 74 ay 50 44 36 32 7 
Hawse PiecEs—continued. ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. inj ft. in ft. tnd ft. in. 
Foremost Hawse Piece, sided.....cesesseseseee | 1 O| 1 8! 6/1 Gy 1 Gil 4y 1 4 1 33/1 2/4 
Second Hawse Piece, sided......... eter 8}1 711 GY] ti Sat 5] tr 441 4 bia tts B 
Third Hawse Piece, sided......c.c0c00e (1 8/1 711 6/1 544 5/4 491 4 7U12;C 
Fourth Hawse Piece, sided......scccccceceeeee | 1 OTE 811 7/1 6] 1 6] l 441 4 1 3}}1 2)D 
Middle Piece, when any, sided, from 4 to 2 
inches less than the diameter of the respective 
Huarwse-holes. 
Hawse Pieces,sometimes taper at the heels, 2 or 
3 inches. 
Holes in diameter, on a square, after the Pipes 
are let out...... iid Seaside enteeddeneseeseeneene weep de “Sik: 6 5/1 5/1 4])1 371 3 1 21 2/H: 
To be in distance from each other on a square | 1 “9 | 1 7 G6} 1 6/1 5]1 371 2 1 1]! 0 Fr 
Hawse Pipes thick at the bottom .e...ceceeeeeeees 0 2/0 13,0 Blo BPO yo 14,0 1 O 14)0 14/G4 
Fach to weigh about.......cccccceceee cul. ors. lb. | 900, 8 30/8 20800700 60 0 500 30031900 
The Hawse Pieces bolted together, one bolt 
above the holes, and numher below. ..ccccceeeee | three | three | two | two | two | two | leo two | two T 
The Bolts to be in diameter. .....cceccccesscvesce .f0 HO 20 WO 1270 TO 1 O Tg O 14/9 17h 
Strern Post.—Fore and Aft at the Head......ceeeeeee | 2 272 Of) OTT Syl Ft 7) dl 7 L 6G] 1 5b 
Thwartships at the Head.....ccccceeeseeseceee [2 272 Of f OY tL BJT THI 7]! 7 L G}1 54)M 
Fore and Aft at the Wing Transom............./2 2}/2 0/1] 9/1 8] 1 Til 7] 7 1 6) 1 511N 
Thwartships at the Wing ‘Transom...........6/2 2}2 Of 1 9] 1 8] L 7H b 77d F 1 6] 1 570 
Fore and Aft at the Deck Transom........ Bees 1 BRO LO Bake Ga °F 
Thwartships at the Deck Transom.........0008 )2 24/2 O/1 9}! BY t TH tL 7 
Thence to taper at the Keel tovscccccsescccecceevee | Lo 4] 1 4)1 471 371 271 ryt 1 171 o7P 
Fore and Aft on the Keel (the back or false post 
IICLUMET) cauacoschas suvadoeasceniatetassssosestes |e. O13 OLS S13 OD) 25912 8: 2-9 2 71/2 7;Q 
And the main post not to have less wood abaft the 
rabbet in that direction ciccscscaverecsevececeeeee | 1 2lT J Pf} 1 0;011}011 Ob}; O 10/R 
Aftside abaft the rabbet at the Wing ‘l'ransom 3}1 2 2/1 141 011 010)0 1045 
At Wing Transom, 
Aftside of the rabbet abaft\ at lower edge of 
the Afier-timber expresses, Tuck rail... | 5 8 {6 2) 4 1)4410)8 3)6 8] 2 10 4 0/411)T 
ed in the Dimensions.) Upper edge of 
Keel..ccesocccee 4 6) 11010 @11 4/1 413 310 9! 1 6/2 3/U 
False Post, the back of it (if any) to be abuft 
the rabbet on the Keel.....c.cscesecsosssessnvee | 2 4/2 372 GF2 3) 2 0/2 OF I 10} 1 9} 1 10)]W 
Bolted to the main Post, with one bolt between . 
each brace, in diameter....coccccssoesessecseeee | O 12/0 12/0 170 1/0 170 OF] 0 05 O O71 0 02% 
Inver Post *—Fore and Aft at the upper end............/1 4/1 371 27,8 Ppt OF O 11] 0 103 0 930 9/Y 
Fore and aft on the Keel..sseccsesscesessesevcsoees 7 6 511 4)1 3] 1 2] 1 2 1 2;t 142 
To run up to the under side of Transom.......0. | deck | deck | deck | deck | deck | deck | wing wing | wing | A 
The heel of the Stern Post and Keel to be se- 
cured with knee-plates, in number werccscooeees | tuo | to | two | two | two | two two two | two |B 
One on cach side, the said plates to be broad... 1 0 510 5)0 4350 440 4570 430 4 0 410 4[{C 
Let in flush with thin shect copper behind, Plates 
tNICK so casvencerecveoseasescvassvencsennaressasvce: (0 021-0. 03/0) 00)1'0" OF) 0% OF). 70) 0-0] 0 03/0 03/D 
Arm up the Post long.....ccccccsessesseereeee | 0 3/0 3/2 912 912 9/2 9/2 G 2 6/2 6/E 
Countersunk Bolt-holes in ditto, in number.....66 | four | four | threee| three | three | three | three three | three | F 
Arm along the Keel, in length....cccsseeseee | 4 014 013 913 913 913 9/3 6 3 613 6\G 
Countersunk Bolts in ditto, in number...c.csccces ive | five | four | four | four | four | four four | four | H 
The Bolts to have proper heads, and in dia- 
Meter csecceseceeesscsscsscesesesseseeecescesnseee | O HILO HJ O 1/0 110 1/0 140 OF 0 OZ] 0 ogit 
Or the heel of the Post to be secured with 
dovetail plates, if preferred. .sccorscesesseveenee | 2 4/2 4/2 0/2 0/2 O72 OF 1 8 1 8]1 8]K 
Broad or spread at the ends..cccccocscoressssenee | O BLO ${O 7/0 7/0 7/0 7/0 6 0 64/0 6]/L 
Broad in the middlesssssceccvooessecseceeevesseeees | 0 G10 G10 53/0 53/0 53,0 50 5 0 5/0 5|M 
Let in flush with thin sheet capper behind, plates 
thicksiccorsressesesscesessccceeavensccosssseeeses | 0 OF, 0 03[.0 O§F[ 0 Of 0 OF O Off 0 OF O Of10 OLN 


* Broad, or Thwartships, as the Stern Post from the Lower Transom, upwards, and thence 
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two 
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Vrigates, 


GUNS 
24 





0 10 


upper 
Jilling 


to the Keel, as the shape of the body may require. 





or oc 1 Ban a 
| S£| =| = | East India Ships. | West India Ships. 
an --ion O} & 
“GUNS GUNS. _GUNS “GUNS TONS TON e TONS | TONS 
12 10 24 16 | 1257 818 440 | 330 
ind fl. in. ft in ft. in Ate in Tt. in. el tt. ind ft. in 
4/010/1 0] v0 108} 15 1 3 12g} 12 
15 1 3 1 OF? 
p T 2 
5} 0 10/1 0 0 10:47 § 7 roost 4 
4;010/1 O0;0 10% 15 1 3 "hb 72 i 2 
11; O 9}O0 ODO OF 1 8 1 9 1 010 10 
IO; 1 OF O11} 2 2 | 1 5 1 1 1 0] O17} 
1/0 0310 03.0 o}3}0 1 0 1, 0 1/0 1 
20 1201201001420 32 1 UL 0 
three | one one one two two feo two 
330 0210 03]0 02/0 1: 0 1 0 O70 0 
21) 2/071 t 2871 5 lL 3 010}0 10 
0 1/001} 1 241 = 5 1 34 O10); 1 1 
os ren eee 1 5 1 3! 1 9]1 9 
0 ee ° ove 1 4 1 3} ] 2 1 
9110 7/0 9/0 7H 1 3 1 0 O 104 0 10 
$12 012 912 7/2 4 22 OO ivan 2 
11)};010/010/010]011 0 10 0 9 8 
91/0 91010010] 1 O 0 11 010; 0 11 
Wi 4 514 315 0}3 2 9 5 2 414 0 
afore wtlafore itlafore it afore el 
3/1 3/2 0;2 8]1 1 0 6 2 3/0 6 
10} 1 7172 312 3/1 6 1 5 1 9/2 8 
0710 03/0 O20 Of] 0 07 0 03 0 02/0 OF 0 0 
7/0 5]0 6/0 531 0 0 103 0 91/0 8{0 7 
11)}0 8/0 9/0 9]1 4 1 @ 1 O07 011 40 10 
quaricr 
deck | wing | wing | wing | wing WINg wing | wing | wing 
two | two | two | two | two two two two two 
0 33/0 3/0 3/0 3]0 4} 0 4 0 310 33,0 3 
O 01/0 Of 0 0310 Of 0 Of 0 of 0 O40 O20 0j 
2312 0{2 O;|2 0/2.9 2 6 2 3/2 0/2 O 
three | two two |, two | three three three | two two 
3 3/3 0/3 0/3 043 9 3 6 3. 3)3 O0j]3 O 2 3 
Jour | three | three | three | four Jour four | three | three three 
0 Of; O OF} 0 O20 03/0 1 0 0j 0 03}0 03]/0 0} 
8/1 6/1 6]1 6/2 0 1 8 1 6/1 671 6 
6/0 53/0 5310 53/0 7 0 6 0 570 510 5 
510 4110 41/0 41/0 5! 0 5 0 440 440 41 
04, 0 Of) 0 Of1 0 03) 0 0% 0 oO} 0 OO O10 0 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 





























To have a tenon into the Keel as the Main Post. 


Fonio IV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 





Of Three : Ss 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 


OR SCANTLING. 


GUNs | GUNs | GuNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS} GUNS | GUNS | GuNs | GUNS 
110 | 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 








INNER Post—continued. ft. tn. ft. in. ft. in ft. in.| ft. in.) ft. ind ft. ind ft. in ft. in| fe. in. 
Countersunk Bolts in each plate, in number... | six six sir sir | sir sit six | six | sir | six | A 
The Bolts to have proper heads, and in diameter | 0 13/0 13/0 1/0 1]0 1]0 1 B 


O 02/0 OF 0 OZ] 0 Of 
‘Transoms.—W1nG Transom : Height of the upper side 

of the Wing Transom at the middle line 
above the upper edge of the rabbet of the 





heel..... sevscessecnsccssencccesscessrescsvecossoess (30 0 128 6 128 4126 6 126 0 ]24 2 ]22 O ]22 1 Ie1 11 [20 10 /C 
Depth of the margin ..cccccssssssssssseoresecveee | 0 610 610 6/0 G10 5YO 540 510 5]/0 5] 0 41D 
Round Aft of the Wing Transom,...ccweeeee | 0 7/0 610 510 5/0 610 71/0 610 Glo 6/0 58K 
Round down of the Wing Transom at the ends | 0 0 5;0 6);0 540 5)0 440 4/0 41/0 4)0 4 ]F 
Breadth at the Aftside of Wing Transom *, or 
its length at the Aftside ....ccccssvecscscoveveee 136 0 132 3 134 6 132 6128 9 124 10 128 4/25 0 124 4124 0|]G 
Sided... cessssececcsscssceccvccecvesvosvscevscscooors | 1 St. OH 1 2) t 1d 2]. Od OFF 1 OF} 1 OF) 12 OF 
Moulded at the middle...csccccsccccescevcveccvers 2 3}/2 2)/2 1/2 Of 111 $111 /1 1071 10]/1 10} 1 OF! 
Moulded at the ends ....cccccscsnsecssscecsocsoore | 1 OTT STI 7/1 Gli Bla 441 441 441 4]1 3]K 
Bolted to the Post with two Bolts, in diameter... | 0 13/0 13/90 IO HlO 1/0 170 140 Wo 1g} o WL 
Fittinc ‘Transom, Sided, or so as to leave for air between | 0 111) 0 11 | 0 10} 0 10] 0 93/0 9110 11] 0 11°] 0 103} 0 10 |M 
it and the Wing Transom... .cscocccecssssovereee | 0 310 20 2/0 210 310 3/0 310 340 3]}0 3jN 
And, above the Plank of the Lower Deck......006)0 3/0 31/0 31/0 2110 310 31/0 310 310 310 91,0 
Bolted to the Posts with two Bolts (clear of 
: MIAME) MMU vecdsaccviestevevesseswenesiceans Wo 1%) 0 IF} 0 1% 14}0 1310 31 1/0 1/0 1 {P 
DECK TRANSOM, Sided..ccoccccccncesevccsccccccesvescsesevee | 1 3f1 2/1 2/1 271 171 OYf1 0112/0 1121011 |Q 
Moulded as broad as it possibly can be gotten, 
and rabbetted on the foreside for the better se- 
curing the Deck Plank, if a hook, to be long ve sas ose ave aoe ia eos ove soe oo» |R 
Chocks on the Aftside (if any) not to excecd in 
CNICKNESS. oe ccccservevectsccreccsessscesessessoeres | O Q/O0 910 8/0 71/0 63/0 610 54/0 540 51/0 448 
Bolted thro’ the Post, with two Bolts (clcar of 
Middle) MiUMeterssssscreccesssecsecccvovescereces | QO 13/0 13/0 1370 13)0 J} 0 0 1/0 14,0 14,0 1]4T 


1} Transoms below the Deck, or Fiturmnc Transoms, in 


TLUINDET «cv soversccrscavevecscsescecsesssccesssveses | Sil six | siv | five | five | four | three | three | two | two |U 
The First scscccsoooee | 1 241 Of 1 Of} O 113] O IIE) O 108) O 31 | O 102] O 103} O O43) X 
Seconds. oe | 1 Vit Off 1 0 | O 114] 0 114) 0 104 0 11 | 0 103] O 102} 0 OITY: 
Thirdesscscscooee | JU} 1 OFF 1 OF O 114] 0 1132) 0 102} 0 11} 0 10H. woe |Z 
Sided Fourth wccccoeee | 1 Vf 1) OF} 1 OF} O 114, 0 112) 0 104... ove vee woe [A 
Fifth wecccoee |) Vt Off 1 Of OTM O FR} 0 TOT to fo | eee TB 
Sivth oeceoceseee | 1 111 OF 1 OF O11]... os ve a aes we IC 
Seventh seococese | 1 O11 OF 1 OF a. eee ; ess sie ‘ee «» {D 

Bolted with one Bolt in each, clear of the Stern 
Knee Bolt, diameter secccscssescseosscoceseceese | O 13/0 110 1170 14/0 13}0 34/0 1210 Hio ato B/E 
To leave space for air between each Transom... | 0 0 3;0 310 Q 3 0 0 41/0 0 F 
Transom belaw.the Deck notte Upper.veel 1 3)1 21 OF 1 OF 1 O11 OF O111010]010]010/G 


The Chocks on the Aftside of the 
exceed in es 


Lower .esese ] 9 ] 7 ] 6 ] 
Winc Transom KnEEs.—To have a Knee on each side, 


m 
_ 
Gr 
— 
wr 
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Qo 
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Sided if w0ad tesececcrocorvcvccccscsarvoccceccvess | 1 Qi 1 1]{ 1 O2/ 1 OF O 1132/0 112} 011} 0 101}0 10/0 fT 
The Fore and Aft arm, in length.....ccccccsceeee {18 O17 O}16 OF15 O14 O13 O12 6I12 Of11 O}10 OTK 
Thwartship arm, in length.........scccssesssveee | 7 617-317 016 916 616 316 0)6 016 O} 6 OL 
Bolted, with Bolts, in number,......csccosssesseee | 16 16 14.) 14 12 12 1] 1 11 11 |M 
Bolts in diameter ...ccscessccssesascecereeseeesecese | O 19/0 171 0 12,0 1410 120 12/0 39,0 14/0 13f0 14]N 
To have two Bolts at each end, or lip, diameter | 0 1] 0 110 Of 0 Of 0 Of; 0 03/0 02/0 030 02310 O20 
Iron Wing ‘Transom Knees, each to weigh 
BOUL Cw .cerceceee | ove ses a ae Noes ine sie ae ee ise Er 
Lower Deck Transom KNEES, Sided......sseccsseseceeeee | 1 Of O 114} 0 11] 01110100 10/0 SHO g]o B1f0 8{Q 


Fore and Aft arm to cast under the Beams in 
Tengtl .,..cccccssecceverccvcsecssecscaccseresseeres 110 0/9 619 OF] 9 Of 8 918 6/8 6/8 6/8 O17 6YR 
Thwartship arm in length, and coak into the 
"Transom esesssecsvveccccsssccceseccsescsocesesess | O OLS OILS G65 615 315 074 914 9} 4 914 GIs 


¥ No chocks are admitted on the Aftside of-the Wing Transom. Observe to place the Bolts clear of the middie. Merchant ships often 
have the underside wrought straight. 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


kel 


East India Ships. West India Ships. 


Packet. 
Schooner. 
Brig 
Sloop 


S eon eee 
: 8 
Frigates. S'.8 ae E Z 


GUNS ]| GUNS | GUNS] GUNS GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS| TONS] TONS] TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 24 16 | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 440 — 330 20 133 — 170 60 


ee bee Pere ee et a en ee ee et tae ee ae ee eed 























A ie a es ae ae ee dix six sux siz Sir sir sir | six ne four 
0 og 0 0g] 0 OF 0 03] 0 0g] 0 OF 0 O30 OF 0 1] 0 OF 0 OF 0 02/0 O20 Off 0 Off 0 03/0 03] 0 OF 


Chig 41318 6)16 11/12 1 8 O13 0 [25 3 [23 23 4/22 O}18 5HID O14 OftF 3113 BIB 6 
Dio 440 4/0 4/0 3 mine o» 10 5/0 O 44.0 4/0 4/0 3H... we | O 310 Bf 
Elo 5/0 5/0 410 4! 0 6}0 5/0 5]0 0 5}0 570 5270 580 5)0 510 5/0 3 
Flo 4};0 4/0 3]0 3 0 3/0 4!0 4;0 0 44/0 41/0 3/0 3/0 3]0 3]/0 3/0 Q 
Gj22 O}19 G7 1415 7 20 O15 4 |28 4 j24 23 Of21 O}19 G6 HI7 O}F16 2/8 GII7 Of to 
H}1 of 1 O]|o011]0 93 0103}0 10/1 41/1 1 271 172 OfO1LfoOmwmlo 9}OTLITO 9 
T}1 8]/1 6)1 5]1 4 1 3/1 4]1 9] 1 1 7)/1 6]1 S41 471 34/1 OF 1 O10 8 
Ki1 3/1 2]1 141 0 Oll}1 Of 1 61] 1 1 47/1 3/1 2] t 1} ofo0 9] 010310 7 
Lio i4)0 18/0 13/0 1 0 07/0 Of 0 14/0 O 18/0 1/0 Of 0 Of 0 OF] 0 Of] 0 Of] 0 03 
Mio 9/0 8! 

N]o 21/0 af 

O 

Pio 1/0 1 

Q/}o 104/010] .. «s we 1d 3448 1 ogtl oF) of; ont 


we | oe [O 1210 1/0 1/0 1])0 Of] 0 Of 


U] two two | four ove vee vee | seven | seven | sir six | five | five ses os | four | three 
X/0 91/0 9/0 9] ... ve we TL Tit OF 011701070 9{0 8 6 10 OO 7 
Yio 9/0 9]0 QO] .. ba «» {1 2)1 OF O117010]0 910 8 - -- 10 9}0 6 
ii re see, OP ON Ses Say ye 1 1}1 01/0111010/0 9]0 8 ses 0 9|]0 6 
A ; es 0 9 “ es -» TL} tt1 0}01070 9/0 810 8] .4,, ive OQ 
Bi... - ne or - tt) vit ofoiwlso gf0 810 7 

Cl]... so. ; ; ; . 1 1/0117010]0 8 

D| ... ‘ ” ek 1 0/011 

E/oO iff0 14/0 12 : - O IO WP O LPO 140 O37 0 Of 

Flo 4 0 4... -» [0 41/0 0 4/0 44/0 410 4 


0 9/0 810 7/0 6 09 5)/0 5/1 O}011/010)90 9)/0 810 71/0 640 6/0 5}O 5 
9 618 0]7 0/6 0 5 O15 O}1) Glo O19 Of 8 0] 7 016 O|5 615 615 O14 6 
5 915 615 0|4 6 2912 916 616 0/5 :-9}]5 615 014 644 014 0/3 613 6 

10 10 10 9 7 7 9 9 9 9 9 8 7 7 7 7 
0 1410 14/0 110 03 O 0:0 02]0 13/0 13)9 14,0 12/0 1] 0 Of] 0 03/0 O70 02] 0 0} 
O 03/0 05) 0 O§] ... ie eer O Of] 0 03} 0 02/0 O§ 


150042040013 2 0 
0 6} 


° 
© 
e 
CO 
° 
) 


§ 617 646 6/6 0O 





oO D9 OS Omer 


4914 6};4 013 9 


+ The Fore and Aft arm of the Wood Knees are to be coaked or wrought with a Hook and Butt in the upper strake of spirketting, and the Thwart- 
ship arm to coak or hook into the Transom Iron Knees. To have iron plates at the toe-holes. 
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Foto V. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 





FASHION PIBCES.—The After Fashion Piece to be sided | 1 14 


Room and Space, or Timber and Room, to be........... 2 9} 
FRAME-T IMBERS.—The First or Lower, Second or Middle, 


PEE ON Soe SLE CES mem ep hk ST RC IT I Trin ee TNC tr en ; Seer eases So esr Sa eee jeer ae = 




















Of Three . 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Ot Two Decks Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. ouns | Guns | Guns | Guns | uns | GuNs | Guns | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS 
110 80 38 36 32 
Lowsr Deck TraNsom KNEES—<¢ontinned. St. ms fe. in. ft. in, ft. mJ ft. in| ft. in ft. and ft. in, ft. in. ft. in, 
Bolted with Bolts in number .....+0000 sesesscsceee | ttelve | twelve| ten ten | ten | eight |A 


Middle Deck, and diameter .....cccvececcsssarseeee | O BF 14,0 1h) 1 O87 B 
Lower deck, or Filling, Transom Knees, if of 

Iron, to weigh about crt.......ccccsvecrcsoescces | cee 
‘Transom Knees bet ween Middleand Lower Deck, or 
Transom Knees under the Lower Deck, if of Jron; 


or Pointers under the lower deck ;to weigh cw?. ove 





1 Of, 1 OF 1 OF O 118) 1 OF 2 OF 1 OF O1MIE 


After Fashion Piece to run up to the Under next to 

SIME OF the sicceseasesveescwersinxes seecoesesceeeee | Chird | third | third | third | filling | filling | filling | filling | wing | wing | F 
Middle Fashion Piece to run "P to the Under- 

BIAS OF veedrrucwsucetsbavencnditontsactesete cota: . | deck | deck | deck | deck G 
And the Heel to the Stepping upon Deadwood 

Sided .. Ne errr soeeesseee {2 TPT Ty] at Off 1 OF H 
Foremost Fashion Piece to be Sided, and torun| 1 2/1 U1 af a rf a of 1 OF 1 Off F OFF F OUT 

up above the Wing Transom, cr longer if to be 

Batlen, vo... evga amuaeesecaecueenaaee ss uneleanes 3 0/2 912 91/2 9/2 6 2 6/2 6/2 6 6/K 

and the Heel to run down below the Transoms | 1 6/1 3/1 2/1 1] 1 0 1 O;1 OF?! OF 1 OFL 
The Fashion Pieces to face on upon the ends of 

the Frans@itis .42 ves cacecsecscevesderedeuccewsete O 14,0 14/0 1270 13,0 1 O 13,0 1470 13);0 17M 


** The Fashion Pieces and After Timbers are to stund 
square, or nearly so, with the turn of the body. 


9 
pes 
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ro 
Ds 


and Third Futtocks, and Top Timber, to be 

scarphed or framed together, and bolted with 

Bolts in each Scarph, in number .. coscseee | three 
The Bolts to be square iron, diameter sessccecoes. 0 1h 
Lower Futtocks to be bolted to the Floors in the 

same manner. 
To have Two Short Timbers over each Port, 


three 
0 12 


three | three | three 
oO 110 1310 1 
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WIDE covncciseiiwscouancaeesauesads ssscesosconscnse | 1 2] 1 O11 7 0 10} wo fs vo | wee TQ 
and upper end sided .........006. bedewsneaneaets 1 Of 0 119,011 |010}]0 QF ies ee bee we |R 
The Short Timber over the Upper ; Lower-end | 9 11 | 0 103} 0 10] 0 10/0 9 0 8]}/0 8/0 8)0 8]{S 
Ports to be sided at the........... Upper-end |} 010] 0 91}0 9] 0 0 8 0 7/0 710 71/0 7)T 
FLOOR TIMBERS.—Jn number ......ccecceeseceeceees rere ee 53 49 48 47 50 46 | 43 43 |V 
And sided in the bearing of the ship seenenes ett 1 471 3/1 4]1 4]1 3 12}! 2)1 2]1 17W 
Sided from the bearing of the ship to forward 

BING Ble iccctigucessisaececaviese peweccceccscecses 1 371 271 3 311 2 1 14; 1 Tf1 271 OFX 
And those quite forward and aft...........00.8. | 1 2) 2 2] abt 27) 1 1 Oo]! OFJO1NP OLY 
Length in the Mid-ships .......... stiesenceaeree . {31 O 0 (96 0 (25 6 |25 0 23 0 22 Oj81 Of19 612 
Not to have less whole wood below the Cutting 

down in Mid-ships, and beste and aft to en- 

crease with the rising......c.cccccsscssoscssnceee | 1 4/1 371 47/1 4) 1 3 1 2);1 211 1 1A 
To be moulded at the heuds® ........scccccccecceees 1 37/1 271 271 13)1 1 1 040 113/011 10 10]B 

Lower or First Furrocks.—To be sided along Mid- 

GIS ccsisscavcorncoieatesuascensavacsavetsersnesce [ob 4] 32) 1 cat Fae) 1) 8 1 oy) Wp. pd 1c 
Ditto afore and alvaft:cseeese sabadbasasseeaesueats 1 3]1 231 Qt 1 2g 2 1 O28] } OFF 1 OF 1 OFD 
Yo be moulded at the Heads...........ssee0005.. | 1 O41 2]1 pl Ty 1 Of O11 | O 103] 0 103] 0 10 /E 
To scarph on the Second or Middle Futtocks in 

Mid-ships.......-.ssccecscssscscsscccsscssvsscovee | 8 6/7 917 07 7 016 6 6 6/6 6;);6 3/6 O|F 
Ditto afore and abaft......csscssssossesessseseonee | 7 016 616 9/6 6]5 6 6 3/6 0/5 6/5 3|G 
The Heels of the Futtocks to run down to Dead- 

wood, und to have substance left there ......+0+. -10 71/0 7/0 6/0 6/)0 6 0 5/0 4;0 4/0 4)H 
Not to have less stepping or substance at the Heels 

of the Double Futtocks, and Half Timbers,and|0 4/0 3} 0 33/0 330 3 0 3/0 3/0 3/0 aI 

the Heels bolted, with bolts, in diameter......... | 9 1% 0 14,0 If, 0 1310 1 0143/0 1/0 140 O7K 


* The Bolts through the Floors are of the same size as the Kelson Bolts. In King’s ships the openings are filled up | 
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and caulked to the Floor heads. 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


vee on ee 5 oe oie oe 











ee 















nie , pas rs 
as | §2 lanl s ae BP) eae] w»] -& 
Frigates, 8 os eg cs & 2 by £3 z East India Ships. West India Ships. 3 3 ri 2 
Dw lan Be | & a3 0 om ae wn 
GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUN§ | GUNS “TONS FONS {| TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS {| TONS [| TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 107 24 16 | 1257 | 1000 818 544 | 440 | 330] 201 | 133 | 170 60 
1 |e ie nA nL. in fs il A ft. Ai in| ft in| fin) fe. in| fe in. ft. in. ft. in| ft in.| fi. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
Al... in oe; bas den woe | mine | nine | nine | cight | seven | seven 
Bil: cade sare ; or avs ee eee -- 10 14/0 HO J9/0 110 QF A OF 
C Soe oe aoe eos ooe een eoe see 500041040973 203 00210 
Di... an is ve oes ne és ~ {430320300 @egaq2z0i17%7 129 
Ej{011]0 103,010] ... we : ws ~~ fl) Pt? OFF 0 318) 03070 OF:0 8} 0 7F7IQ FTO 810 7 
neré lo : 
F | wing | wing | wing | ... eis ‘iis See .. | third | third | second | accond | second | first 
G 
H 
f}o11]0103}010/0 8] ... |0 8330 8/0 831 LJ} OFF} OF 0111010] 0 Qf 
K;/2 6/2 6/2 6/2 Of; .,. J]1 10/1 8]110/4 0] 3 0/2 O12 9/2 O12 9 
L}i 6/1 9]2 0 
Mio 1/0 1/0 1/70 OF ... a ~ JO 0 1470 170 1/0 1]0 Of 
Nj 2 31/2 3;2 412 @2]2 of 2 O]2 Of@ 2)/2 7112 6/2 G2 §]2 a2 2]2 OF 2 O]e Of] 21y, 
O]} two fwo two two | two two two two } three | two | two | two two two | two two two |} two 
P}]O 1/0 1/0 Of 0 O28} 0 OF O Of} 0 OF O OHO 14/0 1310 180 110 110 OF O 0} Q D3] Q O20 0 
Q eee eee eee eee ees eee oes ees 0) 10 0 10 0 9 
R} ... ae bee — sai an Lue - 10 9}0 9/0 8 
570 810 7270 720 7/0 77 .,. : -- |O0 910 8]0 8 
T}O 710 640 620 610 6f ... wae ~~. $0 8/0 71,90 7 
Vj; 4! 39 34 31 35 97 36 25 53 50 47 45 40 35 30 26 29 18 
Wi] 1 OFF 2 OF O11) 010] 0 11370 10] 010]0 Oi] 1 2b} 1 251 14/1 141 O81 OF O OH Q BLO010]0 Of 
xX] 1 070113010)/0 9/011 }010} 010/60 93}1 21) 1211 1] 4 OFF 1 0] 011) 01070 OY 0 OHO 8 
Y {| O 103] O 10%) 0 90 820 93/0 OF O O80 9] 1 Tf t OF OF; O11] 0 10H 61070 910 B]0 9]o 7 
Z\8 6117 4416 4 415 1O]17 O}18 8 124 O 116 0 26 05 9 [25 0/23 9 j23 O19 OF}2 OF15 O16 Ofll O 
Al} O8F fF OF O11/0 10) 0113}010/010/010]1 Oa 2/1 13)1 2] 1 OF] 1 Of O 108 9 10] 0 112%} 0 BE 
B/0 910 9/0 740 6]/0 8/0 S{o 820 Qf t 1] t OF] 0 113101010 9} 0 830 7HO 7HQ OI 0 6f 
Cyii rift 0 104) 0 10) 0 314, 0 OF 0 10/0 1081 2] 1 WP t Jt) Off 1 Of] 0 10H O OHO Qf O10] 0 7% 
Dj1 0)011}010/0 810 10/0 9] 010] 0 10H 1 12)1 1] 1 0} O 118}011 10 Oh 0 BHO 910 O00 7¥ 
Ej}o 9HoO 8]j0 0 61/0 730 7/0. 7410 721 1 03} 1 Of} 0 9§ 0 830 73 0 60 GO 810 5¥ 
Fi5 11/5 915 615 015 6;)5 016 0/5 6/610/6 9/6 6/6 015 6/510/5 Of 4 334 613 GF 
Gi5 0/5 0/5 0/4 8/4 9/4 315 0/4 6/6 6/6 3/6 0/5 6/5 0/5 014 8/4 O14 213 3k 
' 
i 
Hio 4/0 4/0 320 3/0 41/0 3/0 3]0 3 l 
I] 0 20 20 a0 2@]0 ao 2/0 2@]o 2}o0 3]0 3/0 3]o sso ao 2@]o e@]o ano ino 1 
K{ 0 0% 0 OF O Of 0 OF O OF 0 OF 0 O20 OF O 14,0 18,0 1L{O Of 0 O70 O20 OF, 9 03, 0 03/0 Of 


East India ships have four Floors on each side the Main-mast, one inch more sided. 





Forto VI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 







Of Three . 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 







OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 


110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


ft. ind ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 





Lower or First Furtocks—continued. 
In the Royal Navy, the Woodwanting within side 
the Heels of the Lower Futtocks is made good up 
to the cutting down by cross-chocks ; but in In- 
dia, and other merchant ships, the Heels of the 
Lower Futtocks run no lower than to tuke a 
treenail in the outcr edge of the Garboard 
Struke in each timber. To have a Bolt driven 
Srom the outside, and clenched upon the Limber 
Struke through the heel of every Lower Fut- 
tock from the After Hatchway to the Foremast. 





Bolts, in diameter admunenns tase nine ateeceunes are abs ets ae on Swe eee wae ee ben aoe 
Seconp or Minne Furrocks—Sided along the Midships 1 3411 371 2/1 241 271 11 Let off 1 Of 0 1120/8 
D® Afore and Abaft....ccsseccsssseecaccesenes vee} 1 31 28d dept Japa aha att O41 oF 1 OF OIE 
To be moulded at the Heads......... 1 2) 1 14/1 14,1 Tt of 0 It] 0 1032/0 10]0 9310 91D 
To scarph on the Third Futtocks amidships. 1/8 617 9/7 O17 016 91/6 6/6 6/6 6/6 3]/6 OJF 
D° Afore and Abaft ..........06. shuseeciceeete 6 616 0/6 016 0/5 615 916 016 OF 5 915 ZIF 
** The Middle Futtocks that come gales the Middle 
Deck Ports are to run up to the Sills. 
Tuirp Futrocks.—To be sided along the Midships..... 21,1 2 2/1 2 14} 1 0] O 114) 0 112), 0 114, 0 11 1G 
D° Afore and Abaft .cccccccscscsscersseesvaecesece 4 la yd 12) a op | 1) O28} 0 11 | 0 41 | O 103] O 102) 
To be moulded at the Heads..... sdawidoces oeieus 1 4 1 02) 1 OL 0 11 | 0 102} 0 10] 0 93) 0 OF 0 BI] 
To scarph on the Fourth Futtocks or Top- 
timbers in Midships...........se000. es eeeaneees 8 31,7 917 017 01/6 91/6 616 616 616 3/6 O1K 
D° Afore and Abaft..... ieee Saetesepeeenens 69/6 31/6 0/16 015 915 91/6 O76 O}5 945 6fy, 
¥.* Those that come under Gun Deck Ports ure to 
run up tothe Sills—In small vessels, where they 
make the sides of Ports, they must be sided half 
an inch more, and run up to the topside, and in 
wake of the Channels. 
Fourts or Upper Futrocks —To be sided .............. 1 2] 1 Wr apd ipa 2 fd OF O 118} 0 41] 0 11 | 0 103] My 
To be moulded, at the Middle Deck............ 1 0}; 0 Ita]... oe san o : or - |N 
D° at the Upper Deck........cecccccsersevevees | O OF O 9] 0 103] 0 103] 0 10 970 9/0 830 8/0 HO 
To scarph on to the Top-timbers in Midships... [12 6 j11 9 12 6 ]1l2 QO j11 Oft1 3 [11 6 f11 O10 9 j10 O 
D° Afore and Abaft ....cccc..seescceeseenereseeees 10 910 O10 Of 9 918 9 0 3/8 0/7 9/7 0 é 
as Upper Futtocks in merchant ships are to run up 
six inches ubove the Middle Deck, all Fore and 
Aft, except those that make the sides of Ports, 
which are to run up to the top of the side (if 
to be hud). Those under the Ports to run up 
to the Sills. 
Tor TimpErs *.—To be sided at the Heels............0.. {1 2/1 14)1 2] 2 2] 1 tf) 07011] 011 | 0 103] 0 103} R 
Sided at the Upper Futtock Heads, or in wake 
Of the Pons cs cadence covsseuntiess wpaueeweas aewegen 1 2{1 14}1 2712 12] t TP OF O 11] 0 11] 0 103} 0 1028 
Sided at the top of the side........secceccescvecns 1 0; 0 1134/1 1 0/0 1123/0 1030 911010/010]0 QUT 
Moulded.—Jn the range of the Lower Ports or 
Upper Deck Ports in Frigates, and ut the 
Middle Deck in Merchant Ships ........ saaisuaes 1 2] 1) OFF 1 Of 1 07 O 112) 0 102}0 OL) 0 910 83} 0 8x U 
In the range of the Quarter Deck. .....ccecccseres 0710 7;0 7;0 7}0 640 6490 7/0 60 6/0 67,W 
In the range of the Forecustle....... eeeeereee weer} O 710 710 7PO 710 610 60 710 6HO 6)0 6]X 
In the waist ut the top of the side....c.cocccccoeree | O 630 610 620 610 610 610 6310 6[0 5H10 SY 
Counter Timbers. See STERN. 
In nUMDET .......0ceceeeeeeenees sesvcecee | One | one | ome | one | one | one | one | one | one | one |Z 
KELSONS.....0. To be square (exclusive of what it 
lets COWN .....00-e0ee. wecungeneess ese f 1 871 77/12 61 541 411 3H 1 3}1 341 Offi @IA 
Between the Floors, which may be.......ssececes 0 12;0 13,0 1970 11/0 170 1/0 1/0 140 1]/0 148 
Number of Pieces (and give shift to the scarphs 
of main Keel and Masts......ssssssesess six siz six six sir | six | sir six | six | five | C 
Thescarphs inlength (the middle to come on « floor, 5 9{5 915 6]5 6(5 61/5 3([4 914 914 9] 4 9{D 


* Top-timbers making the sides of Ports are sided half an inch more than the above, that they may not be 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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East India Ships. | West India Ships. 


Schooner. 
Brig 











ng? comes [| occ omy ~ 





TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS] TONS] TONS | TONS | TONS 
201 133 | 170 


St. in| ft. in] ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in ft. in| Jt. in| ft. in. 




















GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 


ft. in| ft. ini ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 





















































7T7AOOD> 


eee eee vee eve eee eve eee eee 0 ] 0 1 0 02] O OF] 0 0 0 0 
O11 | 0 103] 0 104; 0 8] 0 1030 9}0 9}0 9] 1 181 171 OFF 011] 0 10810 9310 9}/0 8/0 9/0 7 
0 10%) O 104,010) 0 72/0 9/0 910 9/0 9/1 141 OH 1 Of O 10H 0610}0 9fo sz10 8]u0 BHO 7 
O 87/0 8/0 63:0 6)0 7/0 6]o 610 6]1 Of oll O11] 0 810 8]0 THo 63/0 6]0 7HO 5 
6 0/5 915 61/5 015 615 015 314101610]6 91/6 6)6 3/6 O} 5 10/5 3}4 915 614 O 
5 01/5 0;4 9)4 6/4 6/4 3)/4 6/4 O16 61/6 34/6 015 6/5 OF 5 O}5 014 614 943 3 
G] 0 103 0 104) 0 10%} ... | 0 10 
7,0 101;0 OO OH ... [0 9g 
0 8/0 7hlo 6 0 6 
K}6 0!6 0/7 6] ... 15 6 
Lis O{5 O15 6 eee 4 9 
M/ 0 107) 10%) «| see | vee | vee | cee | eee [1 1/1 OF 1 Of 01010 Oo Qlo silo 710 81/0 64 
N @eo eee ove eee eee eee oe ove 0 1! 0 1O% 0 10 0 9 0 9 0 84 
Of O FY O 7] wee J vee | ace | eee f nee | ave | O 9/0 910 B10 8{0 70 7HO 7HO Glo 7]0 5 
P 10 0 10 O sao ese eee @ee ceo eve 6 10 6 8 6 0 5 0 4 6 6 0 
Q{|7 0/6 9 eee ° ese eee eee Cee 6 616 3/5 3 491};4 9|4 9 
0 103) 0 103,010) 0 73101110 910 9[0 81 of 1 Of 011}0 10H 0 OHO 9]o 8]0 7/0 8]0 B&R 
S | 0 103] 0 102} 010]... ie sia’ des ooo | 1 OFF 1 OF O11 {0 103}0 910 O10 8 
T]O 9370 93}010/0 7/0 g8/0-.7]/0 7/0 7lo1 0 103; 0 10; 0 0 8;0 72/0 7{0 7{0 71/0 6 
U;}9 720 716 6]. 0 61 ... ; : O11 | 0 103] 0 101;0 8|0 7}0 6: 
WlO 5310 52/0 5 
X{0O 53)0 S20 5 
Y{/O0 5/0 5/6 436 330 5/0 4/0 530 53/0 G30 630 G0 53/0 5210 4310 4/0 4310 SHO 3g 
Z| one one one one | one | one one | one | three three | three | one | one | one on one one one 
Aji Wr jt Of; Om; 1 elo i of Oita 3g 34/1 23} t Atl O81 OF O F170 10} 011] 0 9 
B OG 0 OF; 0 OF O OF 0 1/0 Of O Of O O30 12,0 13/0 1/0 110 110 Of 0 OF 0 02,0 02/0 08 
Cy) five | five | five | three | three | three | three | three | six | five five | five | five | four | three | three | three | two 
Di} 6/4 6)/4 6/3 1014 6)4 013 9/4 0/4 6]4 6/4 614 614 014 013 913 9/3 913 6 


tuo much weakened by letting in the Sills; and have short Top-timbers to run up to take the rough-tree rail, &c. 


Fotro VII. 
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PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 






CounTER T1IMBERS—continued. 
Lips of the Scarphs not more in thickness than 
Each Lip to be bolted with two bolts (two or 
three inches into the floor ) diameter .....000000. 
The Kelson to be bolted* through every floor 
with one bolt, diameter ..cccccccccesccccecveces 
East India ship’s side Kelson to be deep......... 
broad......00. 
Side Kelsons to be distant from the Midship 
Kelson, and bolted and fayed upon the 
TAMERS fas sasienassecaeedswceeatesdcas sen ciosesees 
Driven upwards with one bolt in two drifts, 
in every floor and lower futtock heel, die 
MELET .. 0000 ceecees 
STEMSON, or Inner Stem, to be sided at the upper end, 
and moulded...... cecccescecensveres 
And scarph on to the foremost piece of Kelson.. ee 
Andto tun up totheupper side of Deck Transom 
MAIN 


Height of f At the Stem..... snveeustaeswecoees 
WALES the At Dead Flat ewersee @rceverenererseos ° 
* % 
* 


CEOS HOHCEHEHO CHE SOK ELE SHH STESOHEEE 


Lower edge | Aé the After Timber ..... 

These heights are taken in a linc with the upper 
edge of the rabbet in the Keel. 

Main Wales broad ........csscscescecrscsvccececces 

Number of Strakes......0cccccscesscescrscvcscees - 
and thickness. 2 


TuicksturF under Main Wales—Strakes in number...... 
The upper edge of the first to be thick ..... sale 
The upper edge of the lower strake, thick...... 


*.* The under edge to be of the thickness of the bot- 
tom plank, and the intermediate strakes to taper 
regularly thence to the upper edge of the upper 


strake. 
Number of strakes of English plank under the 
Wal iusiceser cs acceternrenucervaneecevecs ebbeese 
PLANK of the Bottom to be thickt ...ccccccsccccecsccceces 
And to have three strakes between every two 
butts, and scarphs in length .........6.- seiehetoas 
Number of strakes next the Keel, o be rabbetted 
at the butts and edges..... voce ssccsosccccenssese . 
To fasten the bottom plank with treenail, size 
when mooted, (and should not be ov érhauled 
afterwards)...-csscecssssosssssesceceseesees aves 
To have one bolt in the timber next each butt 
and clenched inside, diumeter ........- Saeaieive sa 


TrycksTurr upon the Main Wales, strakes, in number... 
The first strake upon the wale....thick.. we 
bead ucts 
The second strake upon the wale thick......000. 
broad......0.0. 
Stuff between the Main and Channel Wales, 
EMICK sevcccccccccecoccccvccccssscscssscoreees June 
Stuff of Topside, to dimiush fron thick stuff 
upon the wales to under edge of sheer strakes.. 
CHANNEL WaLes—Distance from the upper edge of the 
Main Wales in Midships to the lower edge 
of the Channel Wale on a perpendicular...... 


* The Kelson Bolts should all be driven through, and carefully clenched on the under side of the Main Keel. 


Of Three 


Decks Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS” 
110 08 80 74 64 50 44 see 3h $2 
St. in. ft. in. ft. in in.| ft. in.| ft. in. fi. in. ft. ‘in, ft. in| ft. in. ft. in. 





TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


A neempeanee em at a 














RNS OE NO OS eR ae rN 


TRE a ee a i A in Soe cae meneame at a a a aaa eae eee 


—— 


Se eel ek een 


_— 3 


0 510 510 5/0 5/0 4 0 410 Ago 43/0 4410 4p A 
0 110 140 Of 0 0270 Of 0 Of 0 02/0 02 0 Of 0 OFB 
0 17,0 13,0 1f/0 1210 1410 1} 0 1370 13)0 19) 0 ae 
Ma Ptek We dea ates Le ee eee ee ae! i ee 
eoe eee Gee ee eee eee eee een eee ees F 
aoe eee eee ee oe eee ees eee eee @oe G 
1 47/1 3/1 2/1 271 O8F 1 Of 0183] 0 11] 0 108 0 10]H 
1 4]/1 3/1 2/1 2] t O4f8 Of 6 113) 0 11] 0 104 0 1071 
49/4 614 6/4 614 614 3/4 o0]/3 9/3 913 9K 
middle | middle | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper L 
25 0123 6124 9 }22 6120 9/20 Olg0 olzo 3119 0119 64M 
20 8119 9/20 Of18 O17 6116 616 O16 9116 6116 3IN 
25 10125 9 125 6|23 9 j22 Ol21 8 lao 6 l20 9 |20 319 6{O 
5 91/4 814 614 314 214 O13 943 913 933 7]P 
four | four | four | four | four | four | four |] four | four | four }Q 
010}0 970 9}o 8/0 8]0 710 6jo 6]oO Gjo 5syR 
eight | eight | eight | eight | sur siz | six six | six | four S 
0 81/0 81/0 9]0 8/0 810 71o 6io 6I0 6I]0 571 
0 640 610 53/0 52]}0 540 Si 0 4480 4410 4H 0 41/0 
clevcn | eleven| nine | nine | nine | seven | seven | seven | seven | seven Ww 
0 510 510 44/0 410 440 430 440 4/0 440 347% 
6 016 016 O16 of 6 O}6 OF 6 O16 O16 OF 6 OLY 

eee eee e ee e ee ee Z 
Oo 1310 13/0 14/0 13] 0 110 13,0 tbo 1s}o ta} o TAR 
o 1x10 140 110 1/0 1]0 110 ogo of 0 og 0 oF7B 
two one two two one one | twa two two one |C 
0 810 740 7/0 710 GHO 530 570 5]0 540 48D 
t1af1 471 271 Wt 471 3)1 of O11 Jollrfi s{E 
0 7} . {0 6]0 6 . 10 410 43/0 4]... IF 
1 Oo] ... [1 Od 1 OF . ww. |010)010] 0 10 » |G 
0 510 4/0 41/0 4/0 410 4 . ss .. [HI 
eon ae Sc% ; » 10 31/0 33/0 3]0 3iI 
4434 2434 8]4 544 714 3 K 


plank is taken out in the middle, there they come through and clench on the under side of the Keel that is coaked to the Main Keel. 


Excepting where the rabbet for the | 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





ene 


aoe eae 
3¢|]22 = | East India Ships. | West India Ships. 
£°(23| 3 


Packet. 
chooner. 
Bri 
| 


a. 
Frigates. | 8 
R 


of War 
Den 
Ya 
Bo 
Vessel. 
C 
S 








GUNS | GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNs | GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS } TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS| TONS | TONS 
98 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257 | 1000] 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 901 133 170 60 


nena Ctememenesss |) eanieipetmna gear Ca mess | reer Fone 























my in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in] ft. in ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in] ft. in.) ft. in| ft. ind fl. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
Alo 4/0 330 340 310 3:0 3]0 3/0 3/0 410 4]/0 4/0 330 330 3/0 3/0 a0 2]0 2 
B{o o3f 0 03] 0 0210 Of 0 03] 0 Of] O Of O OF O OF O Of] 0 OF 0 03) 0 Of 0 O30 OF 0 Of 0 O30 Of 
Clo io wlo ilo 1] o i] 0 Of 0 Of 0 of 0 13/0 19/0 14/0 13/0 1810 1910 1] 0 Off 0 O30 of 
D/ ... eee wins bee sie toe eee oe fL 2] 1 Lyd of 
E!| ... nee - ie Ne ogee A es 3/1 @]1 1 
Fis. eee eee sae at o° eee we | 2 OF 2 OF 2 O 

0 13}0 13]/0 
G oe aa . eee aoe ee eos ooo 

oO 110 Who ou 
H]}o 9110 9/0 8110 7/0 810 7/0 7/0 631 070113}011}010}0 9/0 8H0 8B8]0 8] 0 i0 
I}o gf0 9/0 8:10 7}0 s8}0 710 71/0 63010]0 a0 9]o 910 8]0 710 6Yo Bo 8 
K/3 6/3 6/3 0/2 91/3 0/2 9/2 9/2 O94 6]4 61/3 9/3 613 613 O]3 O| 3 OF2 9 
L | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | middle | middle | middle | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper 
MII7 O}16 3114 6}10 913 8} 1196 8 112 10 [22 6 f21 6119 3417 9117 8116 10411 6/8 7Itl OI7 3 
Nji4 3/13 61:2 10/8 10 f10 10} 9 6112 Qjio 320 OF18 2917 9S 8415 4/133{9 64/7 9]9 ON 511 
O17 3417 O15 Stl 613 83 O17 O}f1 10 f22 6 ]21 G6 LI O19 6417 111170] 12 9]10 9I12 B67 8 
P}/3 6/3 3/2 81/1 8/2 6/1 642 O/2 OF 5 O[5 Of5 O13 44/3 413 4]2 8/1 8/2 O}1 4 
Q)} four | four | three | two | three | two | two | two | six sir six | four | four | four | two | one | three | two 
R70 5/0 5/0 4470 4/0 5170 4/0 4/0 4/0 740 71/0 6{0 610 5j0 40 4/0 410 5]0 4 
S | three | three | two | two | three | one | one | two | six | six -| four | four | three | three | two | two | two | two 
T/o 5/0 51/0 4/0 3/0 5/0 3;0 310 3)0 6/0 64/0 540 5})0 4/0 4]0 3]0 3/0 3]0 3 
U}o 3110 33/0 3110 2310 3410 230 23/0 230 5110 53/0 4110 4H 0 3310 310 23/0 220 2)0 2 
WI six six | five | four | five | five | five | five | nine | nine | nine { eight | eight | seven | sir sic | five | four 


X}O 3/0 3/0 310 21/0 3]/0 2tto 3]0 20 540 44)0 410 440 310 340 ato 2@]o elo 2 


Y{};6 9}6 0/6 075 6/6 0/5 61/5 61/5 616 0/6 OF6 OF 6 O35 G15 Of 5 O 


woe | four | four | four 


N 


A}O W/O 14/0 HYPO 1,0 WO 1270 WO 13,0 13/0 13/0 34/0 13/0 10 3210 I] 0 3B}0 1]0 1 
B}O 0% 0 0370 03/0 03/0 Of) 0 Of 0 Of 0 03]0 11/0 110 Of 0 Of 0 03] 0 03] 0 03} 0 Of 0 03} 0 OF 
C one one one one one one one one two two two two two two one one one one 
Djo 4/0 4/0 33/0 3/0 4)/0 3/0 3}/0 3]0 520 530 54/0 510 470 380 3]/0 3/0 3f0 3 
Eiit 211 13170101]0101010]0 91031101071 1 1 OF 1 04011);011}0311010]0 9/0 9]0 8 
F ace eee eee oce 0 3 eee ees een 0 4 0 4 0 4 0 4 0] 4 0 3 

G wise sea aoe ses 0 9 ‘ce pee I we 01131011 }0117010})0 10130 30 

H eeo eee ee eee eee eee eoe ev3e 0 4 0 4 0 4 

I{/o 20 20 2/0 2/0 20 2};0 2/0 2/0 44/0 4/0 440 3/0 340 20 2/0 21/0 2]/0 


K 


1 + Owing to the scarcity of Oak plank, it is admitted, particularly in merchant ships, to work 2} and 3-inch plank, with six feet shift, and two 
i strakes betw cen; and 4-inch plank, and upwards, with five feet shift, and three between every two butts upon the same timber. 


eo - 





Forto VIII. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 


CHANNEL WALES—continued. 
Channel Wale i ana 
Number of Strakes.........00 
AW DICKNCAS viassing sacve snes desuccodeavousweenconwescens 
** The lower edge of the Channel Wales should work 
down to the Stops of the Ports below, Wood 
being left sufficient for the Port Hooks. 
Plank above the Channel Wales.—The lower 
edge of the first Strake upon the Channel Wales 
10 De thichsvesidisesvase sss 
The second Strake above to be thick ....ccccccsseeee 
SHEER WALEs.—Distance from the upper edge of the 
Channel Wales to the lower edge of the Sheer 
Wales on a perpendicular........secrcseee ovees 
Sheer Wales broad ........cscccescsescevesseases 
Number of Strakes..........- se ssGueenVeovensetees 
Thickness .. 
** The lower edge of the ‘Sheer Wales should work 
down to the Stops of the Middle Deck Ports, 
and sufficient Wood left for the Port Hooks. 
SHeer Strakes.— Distance on a perpendicular from the 
upper edge of the Sheer Wales (in three-deck 
ships) of Channel Wales (in two-deck ships) 
and main Wales (in Frigates, &c. &c.) to the 
Top-timber line or upperside of the Sheer 
DUPEKES scnsiasea dsavacasencesescsntostovessmenents's 
Sheer Strakes broad .........ese:+0 
Number of Strakes....cccccesosscssnvesecccceres 
and thick .........0008 
¥.* The lower edge of the Sheer Strakes works down 
to the Ports of the Upper Deck along the Mid- 
ships—To be of English Oak Plank behind the 
Channels.— The Sheer Strakes to be kept pa- 
rallel Fore and Aft. 
Plank upon the first drift to be thick.....sscsseee 
Plank next under the Plank Sheers, upper a 
thick.. sees 
Butt Enp Bo tts. —'To have one Bolt driven with a ring 
under its head (or a full head made) in the 
timber next the butt of the Wales. Clamps, 
and all stuff, 4 inches thick: the bolts the 
size of those in the butts of the bottom. 


-@@eetaeesesaeaenseseesatsaseoe 


eeepeoeseaosgevveee 
eee 


@neoseeeseosen eee tenecensoeven ves 


Ceoeeeeerseeseoooneseenie eee 


WITHIN BOARD. 


Ortor Cramps; Strakes in number.........6. 
The upper Strake thick.....ccsccccecsoeees 
Droad...cecccecsese 

The lower Strake thick....... 

broad .icsceveces ikaeeeeeetstusds 

The said two Strakes may be reduced to one at 

the fashion piece and apron, and reduced in 

thickness within 7 or 9 feet to.... 

and! brdad secsseicevaccvedectecsscesons 

Ortop Beams.—The upper sides to be below “Afore Sani ; 


exeesearevevev ene 


the under side of the gun-deck 4 Midships... 

plank at the middle uf the beam © Adaft...... 
Beams to round up in Midships ....s.ccessosceree 
To have beams in number........«. 
Aftside of the after beam afore the after per- 

pendicular ........0+6 


esbenesaeseosgessesensensesoene 


TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three 
















Decks Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS! GUNs | GuUNs | GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
ft, ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind fl. ind ft. in ft. ind ft. in. ; 
$3 01/3 513 O13 OJ 2 Gi2 4 
three | three | three | three | two two 


0 6/0 5H0 540 5/0 5]0 5 


0 57,0 4470 47,0 4])0 41/0 33 

0 4/0 4/0 3/0 31:0 3/0 3 

4 013 5 

2 9/3 @Q 

three | three 

0 4/0 4 

5 71/4 415 4/5 4/4 1474 9 .. |6 91/6 916 OA 
1 s8j7y1 1711072 2971 OF 1 J ies 11) 11141 11018 
two one two two | one one two two | two | two {C 
0 410 440 440 44/0 44/0 440 41/0 410 4/0 47D 
0310 3/0 3/0 3};0 3/0 23/0 230 230 230 OE 
0 2110 2HOo gH0 2Ho 2]/0 2]/0 2/0 2/0 2]o0 2IF 
two two two {wo two fwo teo two two two 
09/0 8/0 7/0 7/0 7/0 64/0 54/0 57/0 570 4 
1443/1 471 371 341 271 271 2771 YT dy. 
0 g81071/0 610 6;0 640 5/0 4;0 44/0 410 3 
12/1 2431 24212 271 271 07011 O11} 01140171 
06/0 510 540 5;0 510 41/0 34;0 3/0 3];90 Qf 
1o0j/01321}0101]010]010]}010]010]0 10] 0 10 9 

7 317 117 217 21610/;6 9 

7 117 12717 017 23/610!/6 915 2);5 2}5 2]/5 0 
7 317 117 217 21610)6 9 

0 2/0 21/0 go 2HO g]/0 24/0 2]0 2/0 2/0 2 
20 20 Q4 92 2) 21 sir six six sir 

25 OWW3 ww [22 624 3 122 9 }19 O 


_ pe RT rR eT PhO ‘et 
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at | S2/4dlé, 6¥| 8 re 
Frigates. | 82 § 3 5 £ fo 5 & =i = East India Ships, | West India Ships. 
we | an - | oO; Oo 
ee | nes fee mee Bihibatamiaeereines cic |) Soccnieans 
GUNS { GUNS] GUNS |] GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS! TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS [ TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 94 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 544 440 330 


Te eee | ecemneeen ee: cee 


| ft. in| ft. md ft. in 




















a fametemenminnedl Ger 


St. in| ft. inj ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. ft. ind ft. ind ft. ing ft. ind ft. ind ft. on 


Packet. 
Schooner. 





TONS | TONS 


201 133 


Aaeerer annem | ener erntmer turer 


| ft. in| ft. in 


A|6 6/6 4] .. 13 11)4 3/4 4/3 9]4 4 
Bil lO; 1 8]1 8] 010]010]011]011 10 10 
51 two two two one one one one |} one 
D] oO 340 340 3/0 2310 3/0 24/0 ilo 2 
E/O 2H 0 2410 210 140 2 ‘3 as oo 109 310 3/90 37/0 20 810 2g 
F/O 2/0 2/0 1410 I31}0 2] «... eee see 0 3}/0 3/0 3)0 210 2] 0 2 





C—TAB. 


wey 
a) 8 
Dn 

TONS | TONS 
170 60 


emewemewee termes: Yo Ate te, eee moe 


ft, wed fe. ene. 


Foto IX. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 





PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Pi Two Decks: Frigates. 





GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS 
80 74 64 50 44 


t. in. ft. inj ft. ing fl. in| ft. in. ft. in. 












OR SCANTLING. cuns | Guns | cuns 


38 36 32 


ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind 















OrLop—continued. 
Fore-side of the foremost Beam abaft the fore- 

Most perpendicular ...scecccceccsessccecsovevens 

Orlop beams to be square (from the beam to 

which the After Riding Bitts are bolted to the 


9 O]1!1 3}10 3)}8 018 O 






beam that mukes the forepart of Cockpit.........)1 5/1 4]1 331 341 211 1401140 103/010] 0 10 
Fourth beam fy sees eoeesigeranee lL. A dt ON I eoge dS er Y 
Third beam > oe siabaevessereeeststimvert ls Oy bay OP Ast de ya OL 
Second beam ae Sweet ha Sop Sep ia ce Ot. 0 
After Deanisieccsecesncee f tsecveccsevssscsescovses | L LPT 2} 1 OFF OFF O} O11 
Fourth beam fr iibeeGeuenewedeessetedy LAU By: Bi de ST a ee A 
Third beam} piv | coreeeceesssteeseeeenes (1 3] 1 QE 1 Ot 1 air Jz) 1 0 
Second beam Yorreee | essence 1 2/1 2] 1 2ft efi afi o 
Foremost bean ...csceee J ceocseceeeeees ccccccoeee | L TPT LY bt OFF 1 O88 r OF ON) 
*.* Those Beams which are made in two or more pieces 
are put togethcr and bolted as the Gun-deck 
beams, which sce. 
KNEES—The Orlop beams to be kneed at cach end, with one 
Lodging Knee, fayed home to the Timbers, ex- 
cepting to those beams that come upon the inside 
stuff, there the Knees to fay also. 
Lodging Knees—to be sidecl..ccccccescseseesscees O10;0 9470 9370 910 810 810 7H 0 THO 7 
Thwartship Arm long (coak into the beani)...... 48/4 7/4 644 414 2]4 0/3 913 713 6 
Fore & Aft Arm from beam to beam, or not short of 48/4 7/4 6/4 4/4 2],4 014 o0|4 O14 Oo 


Standard Knees, to have one Standard Knee to 

cach gnd of every beam, except those beams 

pales B.comes second futtovk riders and 

Meees from afore and abaft ...........ece0e 

dK nees to be siladccceaations ea 

T hwartship ALIS LONG ss snceiwsce cine ceddew's whence 

The side arms to reach upwards fri the uuder- 

side of the Orlop beams to the underside of 
the Gun-deck beams within two inches. 

The Knees to be bolted with bol(s, in member... 

an MtamMcle? .o..eee 

** To have four bolts in the beam arms and five bolts in 
the side arms where the length will admit, 

CaRrLinc—To frame the Orlop on each side, No. of Lers, 

From the room before the Fore Hlatchway to 

the room of the Mizen-imast, and from thence 

forward lil aMsicciseteesaesessteseacredevecllOFs 

Carlings i ssssrnceeresctecnssosannceserenen cas lTOll 

—-— scored on upon the beams aloft...,...... 
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and below i O 1 0 1]o A 
The side tier of Carlings to be kept out clear of 
the Sid@..ccssee sovcssececetscsssccscsstsserssersee | 3 913 773 613 6/3 6/3 6/3 4/3 413 4]3 4 
LEDGEs.— The Ledges to be broad ...cccccscsccescescnsoneee | 9 G10 619 53/0 53,0 53570 570 5)0 570 5]0 4F 
siivsd ve cel laassen MP sn tiwwieieiiwsaae. | O Sa 0c bp 0: oF 0) 2 Oo F-0 aa. Ay 43}0 410 4 
LeRUGiNdedysVasss eee ASUNOCE seaiaues sevecccccceenee | L OF 1 OF 1 Oc § OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 OF 1 O 
Prank or Boann, for the Orlop flat, thick..ccocccsssssoeee | O 2}/O 2EO 270 270 270 12/0 THO IO Ho 1B 
STRAKE upon the ends of the Orlop beams thick.....,]0 8 | 0 73/0 7) 0 6/0 5470 570 5]0 4)0 4]0 4 
and broad... | 1 3} 1 2])2 271 2717 JP Tt. iyi offi of 1 ofc 
Prank above this strake to the Gun-deck clamps to be 
thick | 0 6 570 0 44,0 4 4/0 310 3/0 3]0 3 
2 Of 11271 10] 1 1071 9] 1 Q 


Srep for the Fore Jear-capstan, brodd..ccccsrecsccereeseceres 
Depth to answer with the Capstan-partners aloft. 

To be let down with a double stop, and on the 
beam aloft ..cccseccccccccrocccvcccnsseess sesesees 

And the ends to be bolted through the beams with 

two bolts in diameter... .ceccoccerccssovccvccserecs 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


Qn og = ee 2. 
Frigates. sg & | East India Ships. | West India Ships. S 9 
NR ae ea, & ~ 
GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS TONS TONS TONS ‘TONS 
10 12 10 2 16 1000 818 «6544 440, 3300s 201-133-170 -~—s0 


28 24 18 


Of those carlings that make the sides of hatechways, and the tier next the side, and also the carlings in the fore platform and after 
platform, the upper sides are to be kept flush with the upper sides of the beams; the other carlings are to be let down below the 


upper side of the beams, the thickness of the flat, and sometimes one inch more. 


And let on to rabbets taken out of the beams, and those carlings which are even with the upper sides of the beams. 


And let down upon the ends of the beams 14 inch. 


D And to be in length the whole distance from the aftside of the after beam to the foreside of the foremost beam. 


Fotto X. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three 


Decks. Of Two Decks. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Frigates. 


GuNs | Guns | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs| GUNS | GUNS | GUNS] GUNS 
110 | 98 80 74 O48 50 44 38 36 32 














OR SCANTLING. 























—— we ees 


St. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. im. ft. in.| ft. in| fl. ind ft. ind ft. in. ft. in. 


¥ 


4Satt Room.—To have one in Midships abaft the Fore 


Hatch, and extend to the main Hatch, the 
Capstan being parted off; built with IZ inch 
rabbetted deals upon Carlings. ‘The said 


Carlings to: bé-détpiscscccvescstvacvsencetasi sarees 1 O71 OF 1 OFT OFON] «.. vee eee see 
AN brad weccccsecsecsccesevvovessoene | O10} 010]010/0 1070 10])0 9]... soe ims = 
The Stantions of the Sail Room to be sguare..... | 0 8}0 810 71/0 7/0 740 7] 4. cas or oes 
STANTIONS.—I'o have a tier next the side, and at each 
end of the Orlop, to stop the crowns of the 
Cables, sided ssccececeveccesescececcessesecsecsese | 0 81O 810 810 8]0 7H0 7/0 710 7)0 620 61 
To be Fore and Aft ccccsccecccevecccssesscesesessees | O 7/0 710 710 7/0 61/0 6)0 61/0 G6]O0 670 6 
The said Stantionsto be kept clear of the side... | 3 913 7)3 6)3 6/3 6/3 6/3 4|[3 4,3 4]3 4 
ay The Flat within the Wings to be framed with ledges 3 inches square, let down into the side Curlings and Knees, 


DunnaGE Barrens between the said Stantions. 
Hammock Racks and ‘Tricing. 


To have oak battens about 4 or 5 inches broad, and two sathen decp, natled down on 
The same as on the Gun Deck, to be fired overhead in the cable tiers. 


Harcuways.— To be framed with plank of.....csecceeeee JO 310 31/0 379 3/0 310 3)0 3/0 3/0 3]0 3 
broad ..... Kegine secte cecceececee | O SLO BIO SLO B10 770 7{0 610 640 670 6 
bearded to the edge to.ww.... | O 2LO 2@JO 2/0 270 270 270 yO Wo oO 1 
PLATFORM BEAMS, Sided.....ccccccceccoosccccecsencces eeree a aa ‘ vr sve OD 103 (0) 104 010} 0° gE 
MOUMCE accu aioe a sawee eM aaveneeseees es eee . eee se oe | O 1070 10)0 90 9 
asunder aboul .ecsee. eakoue vedian vender ‘ia sie j a 2 9 to 13 913 9 
LOTOURE UD ie csd Svctiwrwateseeties Danes we és <i , wee soe. OF TO: eT .O O: 2 
Height from the upper ride of the Flat, at the 
middle line, to the under side of the Deck 
Plank above, of the Fore Platform.........000. site - ade “ ce i 6 3/6 3,6 3/6 3 
Ditto of the After Platform.....cesccecssseeceees wes wes sted site sais . 16 3/6 316 316 83 
KNEES.-— The Platform Beams to hnee at each end, with 
two Lodging Knees, or one Lodging Knee, 
and one hanging Standard. (The hanging 
Standards are mostly to the afler beam and 
Jourth beam from aft.) 
Hanging Standard, sided.scceseee ‘muesua vatidewueean “ ve 0 81,0 710 7310 7 
Lodging Knees, sided scccssceeoeeees Seaaeeaenuaeae : os 7 0 7/0 7/0 7/0 6 
Hanging Arm of the Standard, long....cseceeses ee vs ve . . |6 OF 6 OF 5 10] 5 9 
Standards and Lodging Knees, ‘Thwartship 
ATING;. LONG sscecsneesicenscdeceadensdeesseeieveeare: | Svs eee oer see . 13 O13 8/3 713 6 
Bolted with Bolts, in namher.cccccccccccccsescuees ie : es a ; nine | eight | eight | seven 
GiaMet Cr .rcavcccccccreccscees ‘ sis , ve | O 14,0 19,0 13/0 1 
FRAMING upon the Fore Platform.—To have a scuttle be- 
tween the first and second beam from forward : 
tv go down into the fore peck, | fitted with light 
gratings or hatches. The said seuttle to he. on 
the starboard sde of the middle line, to be ; 
athwart ships,....... Késdiguesneeenasaee eae weer] 2 9/2 6;2 6/2 GiL2 O12 G 
Fore and aft abaft the foremost beam in the clea 3 613 3/3 0} 3 OF; 3 073 O 
Scuttle to light room upon the larboard side, 
close abaft the second beam from forward, 
To be square in the clear.ccccccccseececsecversscoene | 3 0/2 1012 912 912 712 7 
Scuttle to magazine, upon the starboard side, 
close abaft the fourth beam from forward, 
To be square in the cleur..sisecceeeneceeee ceceeeseee | 3 OF 210/2 912 O92 7)2 7 
A cap scuttle upon the larboard side, aloreast 
the magazine scuttle : to hand up filled car- 
tridges, 
To be square in the Clear.iiccssscocesserevssveeeeene | 1 GO] 1 GL 1 G6] 1 GF 1 4)1 3 
A flat scuttle in the Midships between the after 
riding bitts.—To the fore shot locker or coal 
hole. 
ure and Aftssccoecosssessescssccsscssenessessersenee | 2 61 2 6 2 412 4/2 2/2 2 
Thwartships..scccccectecsssscsescesssssccesseesereee | 3 OF 3 OF 2 O12 9!'2 912 9 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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The Carlings are to be Jet down in the Orlop beams 1} inch, and the upper sides rabbeted 14 inch. 
Down to 14 inch of the insides. 
The Heels to be chased into the Carling, and the Heads tenoned up into the beams, allowing the thickness of the deal without the 


rabbet. 


Upon the upper sides of the Carlings are fixed the Stantions. 





| ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. 


te we 


eT ed 


in.| ft. ind ft. in. 


The outsides of the Stantions to be rounded with a bold round. About 1 ft. 3 in. from the sides of the Sail Room, in the 


clear, are fixed another tier of Stantions of the same size, and rounded on the side-side opposite those for the Sail Room. 


ceive pannels of lattice work between, to form the wings, made of 11 inch deal, and bolted into the sides. 


ees sides next the cables to be rounded, and to have rabbets formed on the insides, with quartering brought on sideways to re- 


the Flat about 2 feet asunder, and t 
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Foro XI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
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Of Three : | 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. DEE wo Deeks, age ! 
OR SCANTLING. cuns | cuns | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs | Guns | Guys | GuNs 
110 | 98 | 80 | 74 | 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 
FRAMING OF PLATFORMS—continued. ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. inj ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. 
Framing upon the After Platform.—To have a 
double flap scuttle, with a fore and aft car- 
ling in the midships, to shift with rabbets, and 
the flaps hung next the side with hinges. 
To Spirit Room to be § Far ad Afteseeeee | 4 9/4 914 914 914 9] 4 9/4 914 914 914 OFA 
7 Thwurtships.ccccc0 (7 017 017 017 017 016 9/6 0/6 0f6 Of 5 9IB. 
To have a double flap scuttle over the fish room, 
(now used for spirits or coals) fitted as the 
spirit room scuttle in large ships, but a single 
flap in Frigates, &c. 6/3 613 6|c 
- Fore and aft we... 13 913 913 913 913 913 913 6) 3 
Fish-room scuttle to be Thwartships ba Reeuecnee 49/4 9/4 914 9]/4 9/4 9/4 9/4 9/4 9}4 9 D 
Carlings* to have tiers of carlings in number..... sais vee ve sie se .. | three | three | three | three |E 
broad... ‘ae es oe aus ese: » |O 6/0 6/0 679 5 EF 
deep. se | sce | see | one | vee | oe J oe [O 5fO 510 5] 0 41G 
Lepcrs.—The Platform Ledges to be asunder......... Sacre cee il alte He aete WN eee dace Pica le ae at Oa| a COs) ate 202) 
broad... ae és Ses bo state . |O 4/0 410 410 3} t 
Open cia Ns sees Wace eal eee te: Pande a Oa yO OR 
Bu.kyeaps and Store-rooms upon the Platforms. ‘To build a Bulkhead on each side with 14 inch rabbetted deal, and Stantions L 
the side sufficiently only to take up the wing-scuttles, and to have a hanging or sliding door at each end. 
Yo the midships of the wing bulkhead on the larboard side to build a sail-room forward, a boatswain’s store-room annexed, |M 
Sail room in length about ..... dexaeds cree ore Ps 20 0 f20 018 0716 0 
The ship's side in the sail-roam to be lined with fea- 
ther edged deal. N.B. Thestantions to stand ou 
the foreside of the sail room bulk-head on account 
of the sliding scuttle out of the boatswuin’s store- 
room. 
The bottom of the sail-room dunnaged with 
DALONS .5 deaswvasvensnietanseeperereswieengudre |. O 21/9 2)/0 2/0 2 
Boatswain's store-room, in length about.........6 15 0114 O}12 O}f1 OF 2. age see we IN 
Boatswain’s cabin, or block-room,...... length... \ 6 016 0;}6 O};6 OF ., nee ses ve [0 
Lo the nadships of the uing bulkhead on the star- 
board side, to build a carpenter's store-room ; anid 
ubuft if, a carpenter's cabin, or pitch roo, 
Carpenter's store-room in length about..... setiewie: (2g 0124 0)23 0 [22 0] ... nee vee vee [P 
Carpenter's cabin, or piteh-room in length ...... 6 0/6 0/6 O/]6 OF ... wate eee we {Q 
Lo build upon the starbourd side a passage to the 
magazine scuttle, of V4 inch rabbeted deals. The 
said passage to be lined with plaster, and slit 
deal on cach side. 
Passage to magazine in the clear...ecc cee eee eee 3 0 2 9,2 9)2 GJ2 6]... vee ve foo [TR 
The sills of the doors to be decpsesesesae esseaeee | 1 0 1 o7t OF OT TOT 
And the passage lined with lead on the flat, 7lhs. to the foot square, turned up at the sides fice or six inches, and the corners care- 5 
To build on the larboard side a passage to the light-room scuttle, and to inclose the scuttle for handing up Silled ant ridges with : 
To build a gunner’s store-room, at the foreside of the foremost beam, by 1% inch deal bulkhead athwart ships. The inside to be |\ 
The gunner’s passage to the store-room is between the magazine and light-room passages. ee Ww 
To build a grating, or lattice bulkhead, with a door ou the starboard side, at the atiside of the platform. N. B. The ee 
After platform to the midships of the wing bulkhead, on the larboard side, to build abaft a steward’s room next afore, A cabin for = 
Stewards room to be in Leng h...ccccceccccceseeves | 10 0 [10 0 | 9 0. | 9 O18 0 | 7 O| «. | “ee | oe | 
fore bulkhead for a dresser, and a shelf above it. The fore bulkhead to be double tinned down to the dresser, and over |Z 
Cabin for the purser, in length..............000. [6 0/6 0/6 0/6 0/6 0/6 07 ... ees eee ve [A 
Store-room for marine clothing, in Jength...... [6 9/6 9/6 O76 O75 675 OF .. ose oa os 3 
Slop-room, to be in length.......... saterricctavene | DOO} 5-65-01 oS Ol Ola. OT. sce at oo 


Tu the midship of the wing bulkhead, on the star- 
board side, to build a store-room for the captain 
abaft, next afore that a cabin for the surgeon, 
and before that « store-room for the first licu- 
tenant. 


pA er 


* The side tier of carlings in large ships are to be kept at a sufficient distance from the side on the fore platform, for scuttles in the | 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
























28 24 18 10 12 10 Q4 16 | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 


ft. in. ft. in. fl. in.| ft. in.| ft. tn. ft. in.| ft. in ft. in.) ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 


440 | 339 | 201 130 | 170 60 























3 413 413 O 

49,4 9/4 6 

three | three | three whe three 
0 510 5)]0 4 0 4 
0 41/0 4140 3 : 0 3 
1 Q];1 071 0 6 1 0 
0 31/0 340 3 we 4 OO 


0 20 ao 2]... JO 2 
about 3! by 41 inches the whole length of the platforms, and sometimes round the forepart. The said Bulkhead to be kept from 


and abaft the store-room a boatswain’s cabin, or block-room. 


Vitted with bins, shelves, and a fixed light. 
Cabins fitted with bed-place, sash-light, lockers, cupboard, and shelves. 


Fitted with a nail-room, bins, shelves, and a fixt light. 
Fitted as the boatswains. All ships under the rank of line of battle ships have the officers cabins built upon the lower deck. 


To have two doors near the entrance of the passage for the better security. 


fully turned so as to hold water when required. 
a door ; and line the same with slit deal and plaster. 
Jilted with bin, shetovs, and racks with pins. 


to be on the forcside of the bulkhead. 
the purser before that, « marine clothing room, and afore that a slop room. 


Hitted with a bin at the side, and sliding door mto the bread room, and an elm plank about 20 inches wide fitted against the 


head as far aft as the aft part of the door way, which is to be hung in two, that the upper half only may be used occasionally. 
Fitted as the cabins forward. 


Fitted with a bin next the side, and shelves all round. 
Fitted with a bin next the side, and Jockers and shelves all round. 


wings, through which persons may go down in time of action: and, to secure thereto the heads of the wing-stantions in the magazine. 
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Fouto XI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. cuns | GuNs | Guns | GuNs | Guns | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS 


110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


woes ome | cree. eee | eee 
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BuLKHEADs and STORE-ROoMS—continued. ft. in| ft. nj ft. in| ft. mn ft. ind ft. in ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. 
The Captain’s store-room to be in length about {13 0 jl2 Of11 0 f10 Of10 O}10 OF ... eee jen oe [A 
To drive two eye-bolts in the aftside of the beam 
next abaft the foremost bulkhead, to sling a 
wine cask. The doors to be double, and shut 





against a shifting Stantion, that onc or bath ! 

may be used occasionally. 
Surgeon’s cabin to be in length.............00./6 0/6 0/6 0/6 016 0/6 oO] ... ar es oe |B 
Lieutenant’s store-room to be in length about... {6 9/6 9/5 9/5 9/5 O{4 QO] ... oe ius woe [C 


Lastly, to complete the Cockpit, by building a bulkhead athwurt, close abaft the Steward and Captain’s store-room doors. On the| D 
Steward, on the larboard side of the light-roon door. Or, in smadler ships, a Dispensary over the crowning of the powder-room.| E 


MipsHip PLatrorm between the main and fore Hate es S. 
Beams, sided .....ccccecccceess i .. | 011 )0107010] 0 10 |F 
MAlded.sess seveevere aa -- {9 10/0100 10/0 9/G 
TOUNd UP vecsecceseres Men ». |0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2@]/H 
KNEES.—-The Beams to be knee’d at each end with two 
Lodging Knees, sided ........ccccecessoeceeces et we f O F/O FLO FLO 7 
Every other Beam to have a hanging Standar d, 
RIO ten sadecusccateteacos Soewaer ed suisse ses daa sis . 10 8/0 8/0 730 731 
Length of Arms, and bolting the same as the Platforms. v have also a grating or lattice bulkhead at the fore end, and after| K 


IN THE HOLD. 


Limper Boarbs to be thick (of English oak plank) and 
fitted into rabbets to lie flush .........cceeeeeeee | O 32] 0 
Strake next the Limbers, or upon the low er Fut- 
tock Heels, out from the side of the Kelson .. Oj1]7011 7031/0131 O07) 0117011) 011 011; 011 1M 
The Limber boards not to exceed 3 feet long, “td 
those under the hatchways to he fitted with the 
grain upwards. 


Go 


to 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3]0 3{0 3]o0 34L 


Number of thick Strakes next the Limbers...... | /zco two two two | two two {| two two two two |N 
The first thick or Limber Strake...... O 8/0 87/0 8}0 8/0 7/0 7) 0 6 0 6)0 6 ]0 51 )0 

DPOULS bviwwe Count metddieceenaes Lb? a a Bek aed ee Qe e. 2 OQ) t1 1 11 41 10 P 

The second to be (hick... .cceevee 0 7/0 7/0 77/0 7}90 6/0 6)) Wrought Top and Q 

brodd .eccuceee vee f LF 2TL @Q@F] 1 Ftd syd dtl Oo l Butt. § R 

Ifnot Three ? The third to be thick......-..00. een Kea ses se fox a ie ses Noe we 1S 
Kelsons bradd.ccsccoveces i Pr ses ye soe ies ei iets dus is 


Which Strahes may be reduced to one afore ? 
and abaft, and in thickness (within micas | 0 6/0 6/0 5270 570 5)'0 510 4/0 4/0 41/0 3)/0 


feet of the extreme)...sccccesecesaceecees anaes 
TnicksturF at the Fioor-HEaps, number of Strakes... | five | jive | five | five | frve | five sir six Sir six |X 
The middle Strakes, or Strake, that oe 0 91/0 97/0 810 8] 0 7H0 F710 710 610 6]0 SHY 
wrought on the joints of the floor- 
head, to be..... eviseees Danes cae Nagai 1 641 571 4713 377 341 2F9 BEL d1$1 10} t g{Z 
And the Strake, or Strakes, above aad thick... |0 OHO 9}O 8/0 8;O0 THO 7{0 670 570 570 514A 
below those on the joints, to be..... Gbroud...{ 1 31 2,0 THY ryt Fe t oF2 Of dit {sr iofyr 7 7B 
And the upper and lower Strakc......... thick... |} 0 8410 810 710 740 60 6 } ‘lwo Strakes, each i C 
broad... |} 1 LL’ tt i of i oF 1 OF O11 wrought Top and Butt. D 
Which number of Strakes are to be reduced ‘ 
afore and abaft t0....cccsececsscesecessscecescees | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | E 
And in thickness (within about 9 fel of the exe 
LVUCME ) <2 bewacaucasiucossedeteseseiUaxessetacensevne 0 61/0 6/0 5/0 5;0 441-0 4;0 4/0 3/0 3/0 3{F 


Thickhstuffat the first witaek Heads, or Middle 
Bands, in Merchant Ships, number of Strukes | threc | three | three | three three | three | four | four | four | four |G 


The middle Strake,orStrakes, wrought 2 thick... | 0 8/0 81/0 7])0 7/0 680 6/0 G70 510 510 5 H 
on the joint, to DE ....eesevees ceeeeee ene 1 531 S541 441 371 3841 212 2@]2 OF 2 OF 1 104T F 

And the Strakes, or Strake, above, be- } thick... |} 0 71/0 77) 0 6/0 6]/0 5470 5/0 54,0 4)0 44,0 4{/K 
low those over the joints, to be...... i broad... } 1 3)) 271 TEV VPl vd d of bd dof’ 8] LE 841 BILE 


Which number of Strakes forward and aft may 
he reduced tO.cccscecceccccecccctseccerscesscessee | two | two | two | two | two | two | three | three | three | three |M 


ros moc 


= 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





: = 
es: 5 | 42/5 Lae 5 © e 
s = k= [-8) — ~ es * . . e at é 
Frigates. B=) 8 s| & g PEL EE] S East India Ships. West India Ships. S & 6 & 
di a ” x an) ‘So 1S) Qu oO = a) 
id 2] co Tp) 
Guns | Guns | Guns| Guns | GuNS| GUNS | GUNs | GUNs| TONS | TONS | TONs | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS] TONS| TONS | TONS 





68 | 24 | 18 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 24 | 16 | 1257] 1000] 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 | 133 | 170 | 60 














a — SE 
— 


ft. in. fl. in.| ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in.) ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. St. in} ft. in, ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in.| ft. in 
Fitted with bins against the side, and after bulkhead, and shelves over them. 








Fitted as the cabins forward. 

Fitted with a bin against the side, and shelves around. 

starboard side of powder-room door to build a Dispensary for the Surgeon, fitted with shelves, and sometimes a birth for the Purser 
To build a \& inch rabbeted deal bulkhead, at the foreside of the platform, with a door on the larboard side, as an entry into the after hold. 


For the cables, and to be framed, fitted in all respects, and laid the same as the midship part of the Orlop in line of battle ships. 


Especially the Beams next the Masts. The Lodging Knees fay home to the timbers. 
end, the Stantion kept upon the platform. 


03/0 3;0 20 2/0 31/0 21/0 2/0 2)0 3/0 3/0 310 3)/0 3,0 20 2/0 2/0 2/0 & 


O1l;011/011/1 3701110 91/0 9] 0 9 Over the heels of the Lower Futtocks. 


two two two two onc two two two two two one one one one one one one one 

0510 5/0 430 410 610 41/0 470 4]}0 510 5]0 51/0 5|0 4{0 41/0 3% 0 3} 0 4/0 £ 
1 of; 1 OF 1 OF 1 Tf 1 17 OF? OF 1 OF 1 Of 1 OFF OF 1 OF1 OF } OF OFF |} 0 107 0 OPH 0 
0 4;0 4);0 3}/;0 3/0 5/0 37/0 370 3};0 54,0 510 44/0 340 34/90 3}0 20 20 3,0 & 
} 07011 7,0130/0 11}? OF O 10}011340 11] 011} O RL] 1 OF O 104 0 10 03104 0 910 9/0 9)j,0 €& 
ee ° ens ees oe eee oe 0 410 4/0 3 

eee oe ee ese vee eee see . 011/041 {0 10 

03/0 3/0 21}0 2/0 47/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 3/0 3]/0 20 230 22:0 2);0 20 270 10 J 


three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | five | five | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | two 


0510 510 44,0 410 6/0 4/0 44/0 4/0 5/0 51,0 4;0 440 4)0 47/0 330 310 330 3 
1 372 2)1 271 OF 1 VQPOWT I OFOILSTI @Ft 2@Lt 2t1 141 OF 1 OF O107,0 9F0 9/0 8 
0 5;0 5;0 310 3);0 54,0 3)/0 37/0 3/0 57/0 57/0 31,0 3/0 310 3)}0 Qo gtt0 2,0 @ 
1271 17131 070 97011 }0107010]7,010)1 O07 3 ©0113 7010)}010}0 9410 9/0 8B]O 80 7 
eee eos see vee eee eee eee oo. | 0 4/0 4 
aee ooo eee eos eee ee0e eon eee 0 }] 0 1] 


two two two two one one one one | three | three | two two two two one one one one 
0 3;0 34/0 23}0 2};0 3/0 2/0 21/0 2/0 3/0 31/0 3/0 3/0 20 2;0 2/0 2)/0 110 1 


“ee | three | one eee one one | three | three | thre 


three | th e | three | three | two | two 
0 5)0 4,0 4/0 3h .. {0 S40 3]0 4],90 0 4/0 4/0 4/0 4]0 4 
12371 171 217010 re 010}011]0 1) 1 1 Of} 1 OF 1 OF L OF 1 O 
0 4 0 330 3 ‘av sae eo0 “oe 0 3 
10;0 11 10 10 des see inis és 0 10 
two two two ‘ee see sicie see two two two two two two two 





Fouto XIII. . TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


ro ne tel eeet eetaty AIIEE A IRE — ta AA tn ante ara et ATCT RE aR yg STEPS I DDSI EIIOA LA tN EET AEE RD 











Of Three : : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates, 
OR SCANTLING. GUNs | Guns | GuNs | GuNs | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs | GUNS 


110 98 80 74 6+ 50 44 38 36 32 


we pee fee | Se) 


St. inj ft. inj ft. inj ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
























‘THICKSTUFF—continued. 
And in thickness (within about eight feet of the 
EXITEME ceveccccesccccescvececcscsvscecessecsccscene | O 44/0 41/0 4/0 4/0 34/0 37/0 31/0 34/0 330 3]A 
FooTwa inc between the Thickstuff.—The Footwaling 
between the Limbers and Floorheads—ithick.. |}0 610 610 5]0 540 5]0 4110 4),0 4]0 4]0 4)B 
The Footwaling between the Floor-heads, and 
First Futtock heads, thick....... sescesccesonnsee | O 510 510 410 41/0 4)/0 310 31/0 310 3]0 34¢C 
The Footwaling above the Thickstuff at the 
Floor-heads and Middle Bands to be in thick- 


TRESS ac cccnconerncccacvace sect eeseeseseeeessenstecesn eee eee ¢e0 eee soe eee eon eos eve ace D 
Lower Deck ‘Transom Knezgs, and TRANSOM KNEEs.— 
See TRANSOMs. 
SLEEPERS or PoINTERS.—On each side .........Number... | three | three | three | three | three | three | two two two two 1 E 
Sided...... | 9 11} 011 40 102] O 103) 0 1010 10]}0 1010 94,0 9210 OIF 
Arm next the side, long.....cccsscossseccsssceveee [13 O13 O12 OF12 OFT! O11 Of10 OF 9 619 619 OIG 
Those made of iron to weigh about..... savedates es cr ase ar oe ad ive ea oe see | 
Bolts in number in the Fore and Aft or Side 
AIM secccocccccoccecccsecnceecsesecoscccecseeccsoes | Clgtht | eight | seven | seven | seven | seven | six six six six J I 


and diameter | 0 14) 0 14,9 410 1310 1310 12/0 13,0 1flo 12] 0 14) K 
*.* The Arms that fay against the Transoms are to stand square thereto, and to take two bolts through as many Transoms as| L 
frigates. The foremost to clear the toe of the Deck or Wing Transom Knee. Of that next the middle line, the head fays| M 
CrutcnHes.—In the Run Abatt,......scsscecoseee Number... | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | N 
Sided...) 1 37/1 2772 TPt TP] Tet OF OW] O 1024/0 10,0 910 
Length of the Arms eachi....cccsescecsscercreeeee | 9 OF 8 GLB 3/8 OF 8 OF 7 616 916 61/6 045 OP 
Bolts, in number ..scesccccsevovsteccscecccsceseesee | twelre| twelve | twelve | twelve} twelve} ten | ten | eight | eight | eight |}Q 
Diameter sicccccccsssereceessesseceenseeee | 0 19}0 13,90 J2}0 1,0 2s}0 ay}0 ato w}o ito ag)R 
If Iron Crutches, each to weigh about .....sce008 | see bee ove ov ove bee ove soe aoe ee io 
*,* The Crutches to stand square with the body, and 
equally spaced; the foremost crutch nearly un- 
der the mizen-mast, the other two between that 
and the inner post. 
Main Ster.—The Main Step to be sided......sceseseeeeee | 3 GLS 413 
Deep upon the Kelson.....cccecssovessecererreeene | 1 GB} I 5S] 1 
In length (or to slide easily by the Well Stan- 
CONS) -wsiwsicdsezevenenn ev eiversetecsecr ners eecetiinns eee eee eee eee eee eee see see oes eve xX 
*,* To have set Bolt holes, bored into the Kelson, about 
nine inches from the Step, one forward and one 
aft, that the Step may be wedged to the rake of 
the mast at pleasure. The bolts about 1% auch 


ww 


diameter. 
Fore Ster*.—The Fore Step to be made by two hooks, 
CAC SIGE si scekeievestsenseneasedtesaveeeses coeur | 1) 2ET PGYL T7_L dy) OF 0117 O11; OL] O 11 
Jn the clear asunder equally from the mast’s 
CONC: ai ceci/patcecbauvalemacactenenses ees veccoseee | 4 9/4 61/4 5414 444 35/4 29/4 0131013 Q 
Each in length.........06 sesescccecccccccsvccscsesee JIS O17 OF16 0716 O15 0114 OF13 O12 Of12 O 


Bolts in number in each ......ccseccccsccsecececeee | twelve | twelve | twelve | twelve} ten ten ten ten ten | eight | Y 
Diameter ......cccsececsecssscvcccescecceccecsoece | O 19) 0 1910 14/0 1310 1270 13,0 140 J40 12} 0 13912 
To be fitted with a Carling on each side] Broad | 1 Oj}; 1 07 0 11} 0 11 {0 11] 0 10] 0 10] 0 10/0 10 
the middle line, let into the hooks, 
carling eine, tin the hsb 1 6/1 6)1 4/1 2 
Fore Step made in one, to be sided (and the 


— 
t© 


bet By otk 3 


middle placed under the centre of the mast... | «+. eee ose eee ote wos vos soe oo [2 OFA 
Leigh sicicdcacocasscsassvessusveinncesnccssensdeavs. |. Sener kat | coe Laie wes seo wae OP case |) eee TT OTB 
To have two Oak Carlings one on each 

side the Kelson, each piece to lie fore | Deep vas en aes ee Rue ‘ia es aes ey ice. LC 

and aft to receive the Main Step. To { Broad ea ar ees seu sie ave aus “by as es |D 


DE cicevecdedincissaccessstecds s@eG@ee 6808688086 


If not three Kelsons....+0e00008 Long eee eee aes aee eee eee ese eee een eee |E 


* The fore step is to chock up from the Kelson, to the depth of the mast’s heel, with a piece of oak, broad enough for the carling to rabbet on. 
The insides uf the carlings to be let down so as to form the tapering of the mast’s heeling, and to score or let on upon the hooks 1% inch aloft. The 
distance between the houks is to be filled up with sliding chocks to the size of the mast’s heeling, the fore and aft way. The shifting chocks may be © 


nnn enema rermnmnerarsrspensennaeuneercanspeneounsesteA==> SADDER vepemSe=-o Darvon veneer see SAS SSS ora 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





° << J a 

: ai} Selec} ay] os] & 
Frigates, 82 So] 6 2 Sejres| = East India Ships. 

= § © SY les a 3 = 

Psigr > 1 O} O 
GuNs | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs| Guns | GuNs | Tons | ToNs | TONS 
28 4 18 10 12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 

St. in. ft. in. ft. in| ft. in.] ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 


St. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. ft. in| fl. 3 








zg | 38 
a. 
West India Ships. 3 3 . 2 
Ra o | 
Es ne, eee eee | 
TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
544 440 330 | 201 133 170 60 


in.) ft. im. 











n.| ft. in| ft. in ft. 


Ai/O 3/0 3]0 3/0 2]... {0 2/0 2/0 240 ato gH0 2/0 210 2]0 2 

03/0 3/0 2/0 2/0 3/0 2/0 2/0 ato 3/0 370 340 3/0 37/0 3]0 20 2}0 2h 0 2 
Cio 3/0 3}/0 2/0 2/0 3}/0 2/0 @]o 
D eee ene eon eee ae68 eee ete eee 0 4 Q 4 0 4 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 24 0 Q 0 4 | 0 1} 
E} two | two | one ee ae es ‘0% we | two | two | two | two | two | two 
F/o aif0 slo 72 
Gi 8 618 6/8 0 
Fl ec ae sue wee sas nie sae cw. 1430141073 30/3 1013 00)230 
c five five five aes Meee eee eee @oe seven SEVEN sir Sur $ta He € a 
Kio 1/0 1/017 ... ee ve [ vee fO 1GhO THO Tf 0 13}0 14,0 1 
L | possible. ‘The heads of the Sleepers to rum up to the upper side of the Deck ‘Transom, in larger ships, and Wing Transom in 
M| against the Sternson Knee in large ships, at the next Transom below the Deck, and the middle one equally between. 
N] tuo two two two | threc ig one one | three | three | two two two two onc two {wo one 
O O 9 O 83 Q 8 0) 7 0 g 0 7 '¢) 8 eve eee eee ee0e ese eee eon Q 7 0 73 0 6} 
P{s 6{5 6/5 6/5 ol6 of5 6/5 6/6 o|7 6\7 ofa 9|6 cle ole o/s 6/5 9/5 9 [4 9 
Q |} eight | eight | eight a ee ra v sur Sur fen | ten len | cight | eight | eight | ser BLU Sut She 
R O If} 0 14,0 41 07 ae O Of} 0 Of; 0 14/0 14)0 1370 18/0 1 : 1]; 0 0% 0 Of 0 02,0 OF 
S cos owe oes ees cwt.J3 2 101 3 1 OF 2 14,2 1 U2 O 14-200; 130 
Ty2 Of 1 10/1 8 0 1110/2 2/2 412 3);2 2/2 07110]1 9}]1 8] 1 4]1 6G]1 4 
Uti ifioyfdi 3 : 0 f ifr 57? 38yl SFft 2@t_ri tyr ryi oO; O11] 0 107 0 107-0 10 
xX eee Cee @ee eco ete 6 0 6 0 5 0 5 0 4 9 4 Y 4 6 4 6 4 Q) 4 0 
Y eight | eight | eight | six a hae SLE xs ts eve . eight | eight | eight | eight 
Z/O 140 13,0 1) 0 Of 0 0 Of] ... we | ace | oe 10 14,0 1210 1/0 Of 
Aj{1!10}1 8) 1 671 341 1 4] «. {2 2/2 11/2 0f110}1 8/1 6]1 471 541 3 
B10 0/9 0; 8 616 0 fig 7G] «w |6 016 0/6 0/9 6/9 018 0/7 9I7 6;6 O 
Oe rr ces see ve we |) 39T1 241 1 
D belied “se ° eee eee 1 3 1 ] ] 0 
E oee ( fee oe'¢ pae eee 26 0 21 0 16 0 
made of 3-inch plank, of a paratic thic ieee and eo chock on each side the mast heel may be of the same thickness on the upper side; but the 


underside must increase its thickness to the taper of the heeling. Each chock to have an iron ring and start driven in its upper side, 


XIV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 































Of Three ; 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Deoks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 36 3g 
Fore Step—continued. ft. ink ft. ind ft. in| ft. in) ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. 


To have two Oak Carlings, one on each side, 
at the main Step, to receive the Forestep, 
10 DO SQUATE sac ciseccceskledivebencssaskocaccudesss ove eve eee ove eee eee 
And sufficiently long to take Bolts through five 
Floors. The Bolts to have two drifts of 
SIZ. Bolts diameter....cecsecsecescsescevesceee | eee ese oon eee vee one 
If not Three Kelsons.—Each Carling to be bolt- 
ed through every Floor and Lower Futtock, 
from the outside. Bolts diameter......ccovesese | s08 one ene eee eee eee 
BaEast-Hooks.—To have Breast-hooks equally spaced 
between the Fore Step and Lower Deck 
Hook, in number...cccccocsecescsscssvcccoesescce | Jove | five | four | four | four | four | four | three three | three 
The Upper Breast-hook in length.....ccscccssesee (18 0 18 O17 0/16 O}16 0 ]16 O16 O15 O}I5 O [15 O 
The Lower Breast-hook in length.........00000008 [16 0/16 0 {15 0/12 O13 Of12 O }12 O12 O J12 0 }12 0 
_ Eachsided...J 1 4/1 3) 1 3/1 371 2] 4 2471 07 0 12g, 0 11] 0 103 
Bolts in : Upper Hook.essooeeese | 13 | 13 | 13 | 13 | 1 11 M1 1] 11 
hae ae in these. Lower Hook...sesssecee | II 11 11 11 9 9 9 9 9 
In diameter.........046 | 9 14/0 14/0 19/0 39] 0 19/0 13/0 24,0 13,0 18/0 13 
The Breast-hooks to stand square with the body 
as nearly as possible. Those of Iron to 


: : : |= 

e e e we 

° : : @ 
Ara Say Q w > 


weigh about, BOCK ic cvcckiesecsives occnce eft, eee eee ove eee eve vee vee : Bice ae L 

Fioor Ripeas.—To have Floor Riders, in number ...... | five | five | four | four | four | four v eee veo | M 

in length........ [31 0 [30 0 (28 0 [24 0 24 0/23 OF} | oe vo | ee [TN 

Sided..ccocooore | 1 GLI 5} 1 5/1 5] a 4/1 3] .. “ne sé. |. ae O 

Deep on the Kelson, notlessthan...ccceccene | STL 4/0 4) 2 ALE SPL 2] vee | oes fonee | eee OTP 

Moulded at the Floor Head on the thickest 

Strakeassicswseseawseieecssscegeesassssveusseyavace PoE pe U2 Oka ed: ha Os 

Bolts in each, ta number...... | 12 12 12 10 10 10 eee aes ae we : 


diameter..... | 9 

LOwER FUTTOCK RIDERS, Sided ...cccccsecescsecccccvcveces | ! 
Number on each Side... .ceccocccsesccccsscccsscces » Cbght | eight | sir sir six sir 
Moulded at the Floor Heads on the thickest 


Strakes SOSHESHE RESCH HSHSCHROSCHEHOTOHAEEEHHHOHOCH RESCH TOHOGE ! 1 3] ] 3 ] 3 1 1 1 
Moulded at the Heads Ceoesecooroeseoresseaseseseenn ] 1 1 1 0} l 0 l 0 0 11 
2 2 6 3/;2 0/2 2 0 


And not to leave less whole wood at the 
ONS thaNcccccccerecase socssccrscocsscccccscesses | O 
The {leads to reach upwards, to give scarph to 
second Futtock Riders....c.cccccocscccerseceseae | 8 
Such as fay to the sides of the Floor Riders to 
be, in number...... | three | three | two | two | two | two 
Bolted thereto fore and aft with square iron, 
diameter.ccesce | O 19/0 19/0 14,0 1310 HO 1Y 
To have Cross-chocks fayed with a Hook, and 
deep on the Kelsm......} 1 5/1 4)1 4]1 4/1 3) 1 2 
Butt Scarphsacrossthe Heels of the Lower Riders, 
Scurphs, long......)5 O14 91/4 61,4 3 4 0 4 0 
Bolts through the Cross-chocks, in number...... | eight | eight | ser six sir sir 
diameter..... | 0 13} 0 12,0 19/00 19) 0 1370 If 
Fore and Aft Bolts through the Cross- { number. | eight | eight | sir | sir | ser | six 
chocks sb yes a anal BOE O 14/0 194)0 14,0 140 14,0 13 
Seconp Futrrock Ripers.—On each side, number........ | eight | eight | six Sir Six | six 
Sided... (1 3{1 231 @)1 2/1 211 1 
Length sufficient to scarph under the head of 
the Floor Rider, and to continue upwards to 
the lower side of the Orlop B.:ams. 
The scarphs to have a Hook Butt, and length... | 3 O[3 013 O{[3 0/2 9)2 9 


4 
g 
The lower Ends not to reach the Kelson by...... 9 
6 
9/8 6/8 4/8 3]7 9]7 6 


i i i c i Bow and Stem 
* To have one or two thin square plates of Iron let in behind the arms of all Iron Breast-hooks, and Standards, against the 
Post, Wing ‘Transat, and all Iron ieee, or as many as shall be required. (See Midship Sections Plate 8.) All the Bolts in ditto to have stout 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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me J ( e tee 
bas Bw} oes fa. bs be +34 y . : 
Frigates. | 85 | & £a| 2s FE | = | Eat india Ships, | West India Ships. | 3 | § | 2 z 
As ar, ey] a Oo] oO a 5 a 




















ANE een, | Seca Chia 












GuNs | GUNS | GUNs | GUNs | GUNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS tons | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS {TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 1257 


440 | 330 } 201 133 170 60 
mr in, ft. in. ft. ind ft. in| ft. in] ft. in| ft. ind ft. in.) ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ing ft. in, 








TONS | TONS | TONS 
1000 | 818 } 544 


mevmneer || omens mano | iets te 























DI three | three | two two | three | three | three | theee | four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | three | two 
Eli4 ou13 of12 o/]9 OfFf!2 O7F710 Of10 6H10 OF17 OF16 OF15 OF714 OF13 O12 OF11 OF10 OF10 8] 9 O 
Flig ofi11 ofl1 6/8 O12 OF9 OF} 9 OF D9 OFS O 14 O}13 OF12 OFF! OHO OF 9 O| 9 OF9 6/9 O 
Gloiolo1lo 830 810 9/0 glo g]o sHi 2}t 1] 1 Of O11f010]0 9/0 Bio Bio BHO 7 
H{ 11 9 9 7 9 7 7 7 13 13 1] 11 g 9 9 g 7 7 
I 9 9 9 7 9 7 7 7 11 il 9 9 9 7 7 g 7 7 
K/O 190 13/0 17/0 1/0 If/0 1/0 LYoO 17O 33,0 1970 13/0 If 0 1470 1709 LYO 140 Of 0 Of 


M[The Iron Riders of India ships to be let into the ‘Tim- (| five 
N bers, four in number, under the Main Mast, or nearly | {18 0 {17 016 0/15 0 
O] so, and three forward...ccccccccsccscvecccesersccsevesees || O SH 0 5H 0 SHO 5 
P *,* Observe to clear the pumps, &c. 800) 72017001620 

To be Iron Each in Weight as above 


12 12 12 10 


upset Heads, and to fill up the Holes, driven from the inside, and carefully clenched (the Poirts being made hollow purposely) upon the out- 
side Plank ; the rings all carefully let in flush, and the points of the Bolts well clenched. 





Fouro XV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
A TTT AL SL TE Pane Sea re Penner evar por essere evbaipnignstrer~epe-wersnray reagan site oinee fon” 


Of Three 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks, Of Two Decks. Frigates. 










OR SCANTLING. 














GUNS | GUNS} GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 


Jt. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft, ind ft. ind ft. in. 
131) a1 2f1 21 efi 1 
eight | eight | cight | seren | seven | seven 
O 13/0 13/0 12/0 134)0 13,0 1 
eight | eight | sex Sur sit Sux 
13/1 gt 211 ata ata 1 


GUNS | GUNS 
36 32 


St. in| ft. in. 

















R1pEKs—continued. 
The scarphs to have a Hook Butt, and moulded 

Bolted with Bolts in number..cccccvccsecssccesevces 

GiAMEEEY ..acccsserecssserseces 

Tuirp Furrockx Ripers*.—On each side, Number...... 
sided...+0. 

Length, sufficient to scarph (as second futtock 

rider) on to the head of the lower rider, and 

to continue upwards to the underside of the 

gun deck beams; and to face on and tail to the 

sides of the Orlop beams.—-Bolted with Bolts, 


in Number POU RUC UCU RUU POP EV IEP Oeerrerrerrerrrryrr yy 


nine | nine | eight | Gor7 | 6or7 | six 
Diameter.......06. | 0 1310 1310 18/0 13)0 1310 1 
Moulded...........)1 3)1 2])1 21/1 2]1 141 0 
Pittars in the Hoxtp under Gun-deck, Lower-deck, or 
Orlop beams.—To be square along the mid- 
dle 3 of their length............ Aicvwcaehasustere 1/1 Of 1 OH 1 Of O11 | 010 {square}... ae we) A 
At the lower end to be fore and aft............]/1 4/1 3)1 2/1 2/1 171 1/010]0 810 83/0 8]B 
Thwartships ......0-sess00 1271 2/7 TV] 1 1] ds Of} 1 O fsquare} ... . wwe JC 
At the upper end to be fore and aft.......000008/1 2/1 2/12 2}1 2)1 0]}1 010 9}0 7430 70 7]D 
Thwartships....ccccoceeee | 1 Tt r afl bya dtr of1 of a. » JE 
The pillars to trance in from each end to the 
size given 4 their length.t 
WeELL.—The Well to be fore and aft in the clear......... [11 9]11 3410 6/10 Of 9 0]8 6/8 318 017 9|7 3{F 
Thwartships.....ecceseee (10 O09 318 618 317 917 617 317 O06 9} 6 6IG 
The corner Stantionst to be harriscut from a . 
SQUare Carling .....scccseccscsesccascccsesssvvceee | 1 2tL1 2lL1 12}1 1Tt1 Of] 1 OF 1 OF O11} 011} 010,71 
Middle Stantions broad and an inch less thick... |} 0 8]0 8 | 0 0 71/0 710 6);0 670 610 0 Gil 
The sides to be English oak plank cyphered and 
thick ...scesees. chee ennedncnsesesscessovcncescenees 0 310 310 0 3)0 310 3 


co 
cS 
a 
rw 


Stantions square ...scecccececcccersseevceees o 

SHot Lockers.—To have a Shot Locker, afore and ano- 
ther abaft, the Well, of the same breadth 
athwartships, built of cyphered plank, the 

same as that of the Well, with shelving flaps 

hung with hinges. Each Shot Locker fore 


and aft in the Clear ......cccssecececsens nena 2912 6/2 44/2 2/2 2/2 14/2 0/2 0/2 0} 2 OM 
To have a partition in the middle, thick......... | 0 3 3;0 31/0 3 31/0 3/0 3/0 31/0 3},0 3 {N 
To have a Shot locker built forward, abaft the 
magazine bulkhead, between the after riding 
bitts, similar to those as to plank. ‘To be fore 
and aft in the clear..... seVesieietiwitiews [oO ) 8 32.9 0 [21072 6:12 6 
and thwartships..........+. voeee | G9 GIO OF 8 G}8 OF 8 OF 7 QV 


FORE MAGAZINE.—The after bulkhead abaft the 
foremost perpendicular about..c..ececeeccerees 

Foremost bulkhead of the light-room afore the 

after bulkhead of the magazine, inthe clear... 

Bulkheads to be of English oak plank rabbetted 

ANG - CHICK vecscdereesesseececanes ‘vustees a Seewegeu ees 

Stantions (to be on the foreside of the bulkhead) 

English oak, Square....ceccscsccsovcesscscecssces 

Stantion that comes in the range of the wing 
stantiOns,. DrOatliacsdscecidccves velescesdeess'es ae 

Stantions of the bulkhead in the clear asunder... 

Height from the upperside of the magazine flat 

to the underside of the flat above..........se00e 

* The upper part of the Lower Futtock Riders and lower part of the second Futtuck Riders, and the upper part of the second Futtock Riders 
and lower part of the third Futtuck Riders, are to be fayed close together sideways, and bolted tu each other the fore and alt way, with two bolts 


in each scarph, with square iron, of the same size as the Bolts through the side. And likewise bolted through the respective beains they face on. 


+ Those pillars that come in the range of a bulkhead stand contrary to the others, that the sides may be straight, and the edges should be 
taken off with a bold chamfer, except those against bulkheads. 


t The corner stantions; the heels to be let down in the footwaling one inch, and up in the beams the same, unless they lap to the sides, and 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 
























e rig ‘ . B 
bn es ee 4 1 be 2 : 
Qu 3 Ss 8) * eo ¥) : : ; ; vy P= a. 
Frigates. BS, § oc E i fg 5 |] = East India Ships. West India Ships. nd ® - 2 
nu | &: &; q~ 5 5 oo ae faa 7) 

cuns | Guns | GUNS | GUNS | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS | Tons | TONS | ToNs | TONS | TONS | TONS | Tons | TONS | TONS | TONS 
23 | 24 | 18 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 24 | 16 | 1257] 1000] 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 | 133 | 170 | 60 























Tht. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. inbft. in| ft. in| ft. in) fe. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| fl. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 





A oe eve eee eee eee eee eee ose 0 11 0 0} 0 10 square 

Bi}O 770 710 7,0 510 77,0 57/0 570 5/1 171 171 Of O 8 710 610 5}0 6]0 6]0 6 
C oie eee coe eee eee obe eon eee ] Q | 0 ¢) ll square 

D;} 0 61)0 64:0 6/0 4/0 6)0 4)/0 4/0 4/1 0] 1 OJollloO 7 6;0 5/0 410 5]0 540 3 
1 OF eee eee eoe ooo eee oo eee eee ] 0 1 0 O 1] 

Fl7 01/6 916 6/3 0)5 O13 6/3 6/3 0/8 0/8 048 0] 7 9 075 O03 0} 1 612 0O 
G16 3/6 0/5 6;3 914 914 31|4 614 0/6 O|]6 O16 015 9 314 914 6|4 0/4 6 
H/0 10/0 9/9 8/0 7/0 810 7/0 7{0 7}0 8/0 8]0 7/0 630 6/0 610 5/0 640 6 

L 0 5 0 5 eee eee eee ene eve eve Q 6 0 6 0 G 0 5 5 0 4 

K}/0 3/0 3/0 2/0 2]0 2}]o alo glo 2lo 3]0 ato ato a]0 elo 2lo gio glo 
L}0 6;0 6;0 5 

Mi 2 0;2 0, 1 10 vee 2 0)1 671 61/1 6 

N;} 0 2{]0 2 g 

O | Let in at the heel one inch into the footwaling, and the head } of an inch into the beams. : 


are there bo'ted. In the navy, the wells are of plank up to the upper side of the Orlop beams, or lower deck in frigates; and the plank on the side- 
sides runs forward and aft sufficiently to take and fasten to the cant before or abaft the shot-lockers. In merchant ships, the wells are birthed 
up with oak plank sufficiently above the ballast; and, above that, deal of the same thickness. In the navy, above the Orlop or Lower Deck, the 


well is fitted with 14 loovered battens, with a platform and lockers, and a door forward un the starboard side. The battens are let in looverwise 
iuto oak stantions, a large chamfer taken off inside, and on the outside a bold round. 


Fotto XVI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 





ForE MaGazInE—continued, 


FiLLING-Room.—To makea Filling-room before the Magazine under the Lights. 


Of Three ; 
Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 



















GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


ae | be 


ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. ind ft. in| ft. inj ft. in. ft. ind ft. inj ft. ind ft. in. 
144 O13 O712 O12 O0f10 OF 9 OF2 Of12 O7}12 O 





OR SCANTLING. 


























Length of the Magazine Flat or Platform........ 
Magazine Platform Beams to be English Oak, 


SQUATC. cr cccncncacenscnsvccnsasncvssceccvesseeseces 


Asunder in the clear (to have a Scuttle in the 


0 9/0 9/0 9/0 silo s8}o 8]0 710 7J0 7 


2 6/2 612 4/2 41/2 4/2 4/2 2/2 2/2 @ 


MICE) ic esicccssacescesccecss Snibeneeseseeeewacacs 
The Flat to be English Oak Plank, thick (and 
caulkerdl) csssscvsaetes sectecscesscscssscscsscoeeeee 10 310 3/0 3/0 3/0 2310 2H 0 230 280 QF 
Wing Stantions or Munions, Midship-side, from 
micelle line .....ccoscenreeccersersessess sesasbnut 15 O15 OF15 O14 O}11 9/9 61/8 37/8 OF 8 OF ... {A 
Wing Stantions 2 to be of East Country, § broad | 0 10] 0107010) 010;/0 10,0 10)0 910 910 9 
or Munions i or English Plank Va 0 6/0 6}0 64;0 6/0 6/0 670 54,0 540 5 


To have Rabbets sunk in the edges next the 
Side Ol ccc.acecuerscoaeeluedesabatencnvensnseeseys 2410 240 230 27/0 23,0 2370 210 2/0 
To have Oak Sills let into the Munions, deep.... 11}010)010;010/0 9 0 
With the Munions, the Sills to be thick.......06 440 4};0 410 4,0 440 4;0 340 3]0 
To have Oak Chocks fayed upon the Footwaling, as broad as the Munions ; the lower ends to snape upon the Magazine 
The said Oak when fayed to leave a Water- 
COUTSE Of....ceccsecssceses ivivasewivedesteses wetee 10+ 2 | O° 
The Flat of the Watercourse to be thick (English 
Plank )scacsedvccsieengensseecs cevsemsateesecsserwe |. 0 84 0 33-00 23,7 07 3 V0 94,0 23,0 230 2/0 Qh ... JE 
Wing Pannels to be made of rabbeted 14 inch deal, double lined with slit deal inside, and single lined outside ; fitted close| f° 
Upon the Magazine Platform to have palletting | | 
Beams of Fir, syuare....ccsscssceocseccecsovesene | O 710 710 7/0 7/0 710 71/0 7{0 740 7] ... 
palletting Beams are let down Fir Carlings, the same size as the Beams, with Rabbets in their edges, corresponding to| H 
Beams are apart ; but into the sides to contract the size as the shape of the body may require. 
The Flat of the palletting to be made of flat scuttles, of 14 inch deal, fayed into the Stops or Rabbets, and lined underside| I 
The foremost Wing Stantion to have a Rabbet on the foreside, to take a 3 inch Oak or Fir Bulkhead into the side, which] K 
The Platform in the Wings to be 12 inch elm board, kept level 3 inches below the upper sides of the Jower Sills, bored} L 
At the fore part of the Magazine upon the foremost palletting Beam to fay a 4 inch East Country Plank, from side to side,) M 
The aftside of the Magazine Bulkhead in the Hold, is, for security from fire, covered with inch Oak Battens, 4 inches} N 
ing plastered, and over that a dry slit deal lining. The inner lining to be fastened with copper brads. ‘The foreside of} O 
asunder alternately, Fore part of the Magazine to be parted from the Light-room with Stantions of Fir, 6 inches square,| P 
one opening on the larboard side, as a passage into the Magazine. ‘These are made so as to shift occasionally. In the same] Q 
Dunnage Battens.—The Flat of the palletting to have Dunnage Battens, about 2 inches square, nailed down with copperj R 
admit, parallel to the Stantions; and 3 inches on each side those lines nail down the Battens. Chamfer or round the/S 
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0 510 570 53,0 4);0 43/0 4/0 4 














Filling-roomy, t71 length. .cccccssseccveseeveves cecveee [8 OF 8 OF} 7 OF 7 OF 6 G6Y6 OF5 OF 5 OF 5 O 
Beams for the Flat, in number cicceccsacevccccseces | three | three | three | two | two | two | two | two | two rae wb 
SQUUTE sesrocrsecssveccecreee | O 8} O BLO 8] O 740067); 0 770 710 710 7 ww. [U 

Filling-room, Droud...cscccsssseovees ses cecccccneee | D OF 4 O14 614 474 21/4 2/4 074 074 0 

aNd MeePrsses seceee eocncevcvccccneee | 1 SPT 2} I OFT OFT OFT OF OW; Our, or 

To frameunder the FlatofFilling-room ; Carlings |} 0 610 6/0 6/0 670 6/0 540 5)0 570 5 

Fir Carlings and Ledges, square...... (Ledges $0 4{0 4/0 4,0 470 410 470 4/0 4{0 38 


To lay the Flat of the Filling-room with .4 inch deal, and to line the Flat and Sides of the same with lead, of 4lbs. tol X 
The side next the Filling-room upon which Cartridge Racks are built, is framed with ledges of 4 inch Plank, let down upon| Y 


The Jambs for fixing the Lights to be fixed at 


ADO canis esensceveerseuews P@ecoesevesseooeaeeeosde Cue 1 3 ] 2 ] ] ] ] l ] ] 0) ] 0 ] 0 ] 0 Le Z 

Jabs, in number 4; broad...cccccccsccccssesees | 1 Bf SPL Stl 871 6)1 Gy} 1 6)1 Gl) 6] .. JA 

PRICK kavivaiieitedeswesercdevs 0 6 0 6 0 6° 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 5 0 5 0 5 ee B 

Asunder in ORO ClOOP Sook 6 coe vic takaccidecevewiveeewie l 10 ] 10 l 10 1 10 ] 10 L 10 l 10 ] 10 1 10 eee C 
Asunder equally froin middle line, the Mid- 

4/1 471 471 47,1 371 371 2712 B72 1 .» |D 


ship JAM DG hicsin s ans kesiwe tewasdeeewens he ucssces sec 1 


Spla-boards, in number 2; one next each side, 
each broad......s0000. | 2 2 2/2 0; 110; 1 911 9 8} 1 8] 1 8 


2 l ‘ 
thick.eccooccerrr } 0 6/0 610 6/0 6/0 6/0 6}0 540 5]0 5 oe 

Bolts diameter... | 0 03{ 0 0% 0 Og{ 0 OZ[ 0 Of] 0 OZ}0 Of} 0 0310 Of 
On the aftside of the Spla-boards, next the Midships, Rabbets are taken out to receive the side Munions of the Sashes} G 
may turn up under the Beams above. The Sash Munions are to be thick enough to have two rabbets on their edges ;| H 
and turns up as the Sash. To have one Munion fixed in the middle line. 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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GUNS | GUNS | GUNS| GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 18 10 12 


ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in] ft. in. ft. in| ft. ind ft. in] ft. in.) ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 


16 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544. 7 440 330 | Q01 133 170 60 


NN ee) OT eee ee eee 





A |At the after ends, and continue forward to clear the Wing Scuttles overhead. 


B |And overhead flush with the undersides of the Beams. The Sills to have Rabbets to correspond. 
C |The Sills to fay upon the Flat of the Watercourse. 
LD {Platform Beams, and the upper ends against the Munions or Pannel Stantions. 


E |The lower edge to mitre against the Flat of the Platform, the upper edge to run up under the Sills, and to be square edged and caulked. 
KF |with flannel into the Rabbets of the Stantions, and bolted in the Magazine with stop-copper-bolts. 


G |Fastened with treenails directly over the Platform Beams. To have Rabbets of 13 inch grooved out of the upper edges. Into the 
Hithose in the Beams; the middle tiers to be equally spaced from the middle line, and parallel thereto, to the distance the palletting 


I jwith 3 inch elm board, or slit deal. Into the side of the Flat may be 14 inch deal fastened down. 

K lis made watertight. 

L |with holes for a passage to the water, and yet to prevent any from falling under the Watercourses. 

Mlagainst the Flat of the Watercourse, to be one foot deep, fastened with treenails, and caulked. 

N |broad, over all the joints, and plastered behind with mortar; the foreside of the Bulkhead is double lined, first with a slit deal lin- 
O [Stantions are made flush with 14 inch thick, and 44 inch broad, for Battens, let 1 inch into the Stantions, and 4 inches parallel 
P jand Battens mortised into the Stantions similar to those at the after Bulkhead ; the Stantions about 2 fect 9 inches asunder, leaving 
Q manner the Magazine is parted off fore and aft in the middle, or nearly so, the middle opening to have shifting Battens as a passage. 
R |nails, thus: from the insides of the Stantions of the after Bulkhead set off as many 23 inches as the length of the palletting will 
S jupper edges, and cut the Battens asunder in the joints of the Scuttles that they may be shifted. 


T'| § The Beams to be let down upon the Footwaling, the upper sides with a range of the upper side of the palletting Flat, and upon 
U the said Beams, to raise the sides and fore end of the Filling-room with 4 inch Oak Plank or Kir edgewise. 


X |the square foot. 
y |the sides of the Filling-room and Footwaling, and upon those ledges is to be laid a flat of 15 inch rabbetted deal. 


In the clear afore the Filling-room, and fixt fore and aft equally from the middle line. 


rabbetted together at the edges, fixed up in the most substantial manner, and bolted at the Heads and Heels. The Lights are 
fixed between the Jambs at a proper height to admit light down upon the Filling-room. On the aftside of the Jambs in the 
Midships a Rabbet is taken out for the 14 inch deal Bulkhead, which is lined with lead on the aftside of 4lbs. to the foot square, 


) 
| The Jambs and Spla-boards at the Head and Heél to be let into the Footwaling and Beams about {th of an inch, and to be 
| as are likewise the Jambs, and every wherc near the lights. 


Z 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 


(which are glazed with stone-ground glass) one before each light, the upper sides are hung with brass hinges to the Headstile, that the Sash 
H [one to receive the Sash, and the outer one a shutter or guard, made of inch deal, opened so as not to obstruct the light which hangs 
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Foro XVII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
—_—_——__”eee——————————— aaa re | 








Of Three . 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. OP eo Dee Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GuNs | Guns | Guns | GuNS | GUNS | GUNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GUNs 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
FILLING Room—continued., St. in. ft. mn. fi. in.| ft. in.) ft. in.| fl. in.) ft. ind ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. a 
To build a bulkhead, next [ Deal, thick.........| 0 24,0 23/0 2H 0 24}0 2/0 2/0 2]0 2]/02 
the side within the range } if aed A 
of the wing scuttles of... | Firstantions,square}0 510 510 51/0 510 430 440 410 4/04 came 1B 


To build a bulkhead of 11 inch rabbetted deal 

ADOULs saccwevsdsessctelececdsesvssmucemercsassee | ©. OP? OE IOb LIO [Eb 81 FL 6h) Sis A eee IC 
Against the empty barrel room bulkhead, to build racks for holding filled cartridges. Thus, fix up fir stantions about four| D 

thus, let the lower shelf be about four inches up from the flat, for a drawer to slide under it to catch the loose powder. Let] EF 

may be made of 1 }inch board, opened, or 14 laths fastened with copper nails, on the bearers, leaving space between each lath| F 

shift occasionally, ‘The battens to be fir, 3} broad and 4 of an inch thick; each batten placed three inches asunder, with|G 

made to fit. Generally the battens are to be fixed at the shelves, keeping the undersideof the batten flush with the underside] H 

MaGazinEs and Powper Rooms have their passages lined with lead, 5lbs. to the foot square, and turned up five inches at the sides| J 
lower sills of the doors not to be less than seven inches deep, and the doors to be plastered with mortar inside and out,|K 
to prevent accidents to magazines and powder rooms by lining their bulkheads with plaster of mortar and hair within] L 
ledges, and over that, on the inside, a dry lining of slit deal covering the joints of the first lining. Over head the joints|M 
not be considered as secure from fire, unless constructed water tight, with their insides and outsides sheathed with thin] N 
dreadful effects. By the foregoing precautions the mischievous effects of rats will also be prevented. 

AFTER MaGazinE.—The Magazine in small ships and 
Powver Room in large ships, is generally 
aft. It is built at the aft side of the After- 
beam of the After-platform, next afore the 
Bread-room, complete with racks, and parted 
off to hold barrels similar to the Magazine for- 
ward, Distance in the clear between the bulk- 

NiGatlS oi ueucwre oxensdeescservawe cor evecsvevcccece eee eee 
Height from the platform to the deck above..... |... eee 
Athwartships in the clear.....cccseccececeesveecesee | vee see 
Beams of the platform (Oak)....5. sssceseesSQUUrTe | oe eee 
Flat deal (caulkecl)....ccscccccveccscccnvsccnsthick | roe ove 
Bulkheads plank or deal rabbetted...........thick |... 
Stantions, Of Oak....ccccccccsevssccsseees wsoeeSGQUare | vee rey 

asunder eee eee 

Licht Room and Passages—In the clear ..ecccscsscscveeees avis a 

Through the bulkhead is let out the light, which, 
being small, is fixed on a stool with a bracket 
under it; the sides and bottom of the light is 
canted with fir, leaded beneath upon the stool 
and against the bulkhead. 

Hanoinc MaGazines in large ships, Powper Rooms in 
small ships, and Licght-roomMs.—Forepart abaft 
the aftside of the Main Hatchway..........0008 [2 

Fore and aft in the clear... .ccccssecsseccvccccvooes 

Thwartships in the Clear......cccccccsescveevcccees 

Midship side from the larboard side of the mid- 

CG HN ccucictsiae tent fcrcosnesusdeetebagessueetenee 
Bulkhead thick and rabbetted . nectyavagessueetasces 
Light-room.—Square in the pease 
Crowning below the underside of Lower-deck 

DIAN esc Seeeesade eassvninactssecemensoat wees ee 
Flat below the underside of the Orlop flat. ooone | 2 
Foremost Hanging Magazine,is of the same edi: 

mensions as the After Hanging Magazine : 

but in three-decked ships it is built—Forepart 

abaft the aftside of the Fore-hatchway........ .| 4 6/4 0 
Midship side from the starboard side of the mid- 

le line... ..ccscccessecseeees seis sesie Gssaines a auied 5 0}; 5 O 
Light Room. To build a  Light- 

room of If rabbetted deal to ( Fore and aft |12 0 |12 O|1L 6 {10 

inclose the lights of the Grand ( Thwartships. [12 6 |12 6 |12 6 |I2 

MagaZine.......scccsccssecssoees 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Guns | Guns | GuNs | GUNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | Tons | Tons | Tons | TONS | ToNs | ToNs | Tons | ToNs | TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257} 1000] 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 133 | 170 60 
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St. ind ft. in.) ft. in| ft. ind ft. in) ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. iv ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind fl. in. 











The said bulkhead to continue forward about one foot before the lights ; to be single lined with slit deal on the outside, and double 
lined inside; the first lining to be plastered with mortar. 


C [Within the former bulkhead, and at the aftside, to hang a door for an empty barrel room. 

D jinches square, two fect six inches asunder, and two feet out from the said bulkhead; then divide the height into three for the shelves, 
I E |the bearers for the shelves be 14 inch battens, four inches deep, mortised into the stantions at the height of the shelves. ‘I'he shelves 
equal to its thickness. The upper sides of the laths are to be rounded. The several rachs to be parted off or formed with battens to 
stops into mortises in the sides of the stantions, and fillets of 1} batten against bulkheads. The battens in front to be marked, or else 
of the shelf. ; 

and ends. To be made flush between the stantions that the lead may be so carefully turned as to hold water when required. The 
with slit deal over it. The inner door to be hung with brass butt-hinges, copper screws, and copper lock. The utmost care is taken 
side, and over that a lining of slit deal, to break the joints or seams of the bulkheads, as likewise overhead between the beams and 
are canted or broke with fir laths, mitered at the ends, and plastered behind. Notwithstanding all these precautions, magazines can- 
copper, so that should fire happen in any part of the ship, the repositories for powder may be readily filled with water to prevent its 


ZZrAr-SsQh= 


Ojll 6 [11 6 ]11 6 «- |6 9412 6413 6110 O 
P|7 3,7 0;[4 9 -» |8 2/4 615 O} 4 6 
Quiz ofi2 oft1 6] .. {11 Of9 Of9 619 O 
R}o 6]0 6/0 33] .. 1o 530 E10 5]0 5 
S {with palleting as forward. O 1] 0 to 12/0 23 
Tlo gto azo ai .. fo alo glo alo 2 
Vio 440 43,0 4) ... [0 4]0 32/0 33/0 3} 
Wi2 4);2 41/2 2] .. 72 4)2 O|2 Of} 2 O 
X12 4,2 4)2 4 

Y :20 0 {18 © {Abaft the foremost perpendicular. 

Z16 3/6 0 

A/6 9/6 6 | 

B Equally from the middle line 

clo 210 2g 

pi2 2/2 0 

E]1 6/1 3 

F}]6 9| 6 6 |Deep in the clear . 


G |Clear of the jambs. ‘The flat laid with 14-inch deal. N.B. Keep the bulkhead stantions on the outsides, as the insides of all light- 
{1{ rooms are tinned or lined with double tin, and the flat covered with lead 5ibs. to the foot square. 





Fouro XVIII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Cri seeks pages 
OR SCANTLING. cuns | GuNs| Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs| GuNs | Guns | Guns | GuNs 


110 938 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


——a | hes ee | ~ eee ee 


ft. in. ft. in. ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in.) fl. in.| ft. in| ft. in. - 





FisH-room.—The after Bulkhead of the Fish-room is the 
foremost Bulkhead of the after Magazine, but 
in those ships which have no Magazine abaft, 
the aftside of the Fish-room Bulkhead is afore 


the aftside of the after Beam of the Orlop...... | 8 0/6 6] ... eee ose see eee one ove we [A 
And in distance from the after, perpendicular... ay vee aoe aes vse .. [27 0 (26 9 126 0 (32 3 1B 
Fish-room fore and aft in the clear.............. 10 9]10 6/9 319 919 919 9/9 6/9 0/8 617 QIC 


Sprrituous Liquor-room.—The foremost Bulkhead of the Fish-room makes the after Bulkhead of the Spirit-room ar . [D 


Spirit-room fore and aft in the clear........... [7 016 9/6 3/7 0/6 O0[5 9/6 045 6([5 3]5 OIF 
Stantions of the Fish and Spirit-room Bulk- 

head, SQUarc..ccsccccccoccccsccvscacsossscsesee oo 10 610 6/0 640 6/0 5210 52}0 570 5/0 5/0 5Y]F 
Cyphered Bulkheads, English plank, thick.......]0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/9 3/0 370 2G 
Stantions asunder ahout....sesccccceccscssccsessnne | 2 9I2 O9I2 9I2 9{2 OI2 Hiv 9/2 9\j2 9] 2 GH 


BrEAD-ROOM.—T‘he inside to be lined with feather-edge deal, the thick edges upwards, and completed with bins to hold oatineal,|] 
Hold against the after Bulkhead. In line of battle ships, a Bulkhead of 1} inch rabbetted deal is built on the foreside of| K 
Cnice. er have a Carling letup 2 inches ea ele 1 2/1 2/1 1 | 1 1/1 0 ° | ie | as | oe gene us 


the after Beams of the gundeck...... Q deep 2 1 2]}/1 141 141 8 oe [M 
PARTICULARS OF |N 


i @2 
Riwers.—Bomb Vessels are to have five Futtock Riders on each side, under cach Mortar, the lower ends to reach within 2 fect of the|O 
and the Riders under the foremost-bed, J24 inches. Moulded on the thickest Strakes on the floor Heads, 13 inches ;|P 
Riders, 9 inches; to hold square the 5 inches, and at the lower ends not less than 4 inches. To have Cross-chaocks|Q 
to butt into the Rider 14 inch, and have 5 inches substance left there, bolted through the Rider with two bolts, 3 off R 
Chocks upon them, with bolts 11 inch diameter. ‘lo have ‘lop Riders, one on each side the centre of each Mortar,|S 
sided at the Heels 12 inches, at the Heads 11 inches; and moulded at the Veels 103 inches, at the Deck 9 inches,| T 
Cramps under Bomb-bed Beams.—Thick at upper edge, 7 inches ; thich at lower edge, 54 inches ; thick at the extremes, 5 inches ;|U 
below that under the Clamp, thick, 4 inches; broad, 1 foot. 
Beams under the Mortar Beds.—'l’o have a double Beam under the centre of each Mortar: those under the after Mortar, sided to-|X 
moulded 11} inches, if they are made-beams, and scarph together. Observe that the Slips come in the centre, and that] Y 
broad Beam; the Beams under the after-bed to be 13 inches square, and those under the foremost bed 11} inches square.| Z 
each end, and the foremost and after Beam to be double knee’d, with one Tanging and one lodging Knee at each end. The} A 
Cartincs.— Jo have three Carlings fore and aft, scored 2 inches down upon the Riders, The Carlings to the after-bed to be 16/B 
and one on each side. Their outsides to be 3 feet § inches from the middle line. ‘To have also three Carlings directly} C 
Carlings to have a groove of 21 inches sauare, in the middle, to receive the tenons of the uprights, or pillars, of an} D 
Pricars under the Bomb-bed Beams.—To have 18 upright pillars under each bed, the pillars under the after-bed to be 10 inches! EF 
the centre Beams, and 3 under each of the other Beams, are to be put up in such manner that they may ina very short} I 
CarinGs for the Beps.—To have two Carlings the whole length of the beds, 30 inches deep, and 22 inches broad, placed 10 feet]G 
aft, between the Carlings, 9 inches thick, scored down 1} inch upon the Beams, and the edges to be rabbeted into each| TH 
Bomp-rooms and Bens. —To be eight-square, inclused with thick Coamings, caulked and made tight as high as the deck, to lay thick|l 
each side of the bed, inside, for traversing the Mortar, of % inch diameter. ‘To fay three small Knees, 6 inches sided,| & 
against the outside of the fore and aft Coaming, which frames the Bomb-room, to strengthen the same against the blow| L 
CoaminG Cantincs.—To have Coaming Carlings, one on each side, close to the Mortar, when stowed fore and aft, with proper|M 
be deep | foot 6 inches, and 11 inches thick; let down J£ inch into the framing of the Bomb-room, and Beam of the|N 
the middle line at the fore and aft end, and to have head ledges answerable to the Coamings. ‘The hoods to be made of]O 
6 inches in the breadth; the top to be 12 inch deal, grooved and tongued together to overhang 1} inch all round, and} P 
let into the sides with a tail. The under side of the top of the hood to be kept 4 fect 2 inches from the upper side oi} Q 
SHELL-RooMS.—T'o birth up with 2-inch English oak plank round the outsides of the pillars from the Bomb-beds, downwards, for} R 
plastered thick bet ween the lining. The seams of the planks to be covered with oak battens on the outsides, and plaster] S 
mit ; tobe placed about 15 inchesinthe clear above each other (supposing a 13 inch shell) and the upper sides to have cireu-|T 
cut as will stow the shells about 2 inches apart. Partitions of 1 inch elm board to be slid in grooves between the shell) U 
Cook-r0oom.—l'o have a convenient Cook-room upon tbe fore platform, with jambs and security for the fire hearth, to be lined over-| ¥ 
The whole to be finished by the erection of a dresser and lockers for the cook’s use. 




















GUN or LOWER DECK.—Height of gun or lower deck Clamps. See Beams. 


Camps composed of Strakes, in number..ecsesceceesessesee | three | three ; four | four | three | threc | two | two | two | two |Y 
Upper Strake, thick ...ccccccccscsecscseceeee | O OQ] O 8;/ 0 810 8} 0 81/0 7/0 6/O 530 510 5/2 
brodd..cccccoccsocecseecsconce | 1 SPL 5S lye. | oe | 1 4] 1 44/2 44/2 2/2 OF 1 3IA 

Second Strake, thick.....ccccvesccsssvessoese | O 81 O 7 bs s32 8/0 7/0 6] ... nes we |O 4/8 
brodd..ccsosessscsccecsecceees | 1 SPL 37S... fo ove FE SEE Vy wee | ee Povo ET LIC 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Guns | Guns | GuNs | GuNs| GuNs | GUNS | GuNs | Guns | TONs | Tons | TONS | ToNs | ToNs | TONS | TONS | ToNs | TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 544 440 330 201 133 170 60 


A eS J Foon Fee | eee | eee ee femurs Pemmetee, f ewe Penne 9 come 














St. in| ft. ind ft. in ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| fo. ing fl. in ft. in.) ft. ind ft. ond fe. ind fl. ind fl. ind ft, in| ft. ind fe. ind ft. in. 


When dried Fish formed a part of the provisions, this place was al- 


eee see eee 29 ees eee eoe eee 


20 0127 6 ]23 OO} oe o. [24 2 133 0 425 3 lotted to contain it, but it is now used as a coal-hole, or for 
7 617 317 O| «. »- {3 0; 4 6] 6 6 spirits. 
49 tela 3 — pane aah oo The Spirit-room to be lined on the inside with a thick coat of mor- 
a cs ~ _ =r tar and hair, and over that a dry lining of slit deal; likewise over- 
ie Be hale | ce . 10 410 410 4 head between the beams and ledges, which are canted with laths 
eee ai 52 5. ol. olo morlered behind and mitered at the ends. rhe Fish-room should also 
i oe aes os be lined, as it is sometimes used for the stowage of spirits. 


2 6/2 6/2 6] ... oe 12 44/2 4/2 4 
Ac. and racks built against the Bulkhead for stowing cheeses separately. But, in small ships, the racks are built in the after 
the afier Beain, the Stantions to stand aft from the Footwaling up to the underside of the dech; abaft which is called Lady’s Hole. 
in length to reach from the foreside of the Mizen Step, and the after end to tenon into the Knee against the Transoms and Fillings, 

let down between the Beams, to fill up to the underside of the standard against the 'Transoms, and to pillar under the Carling. 


BOMB VESSELS. 


side of the Kelson, the upper ends to the lower side of the Bomb-bed Beams. The Riders under the after-bed to be sided 14 inches, 
the after Riders, and the foremost Riders, 12 inches. Moulded at the Heads, the after Riders 10 inches, and the foremost 
layed upon the Heels, which shall scarph 6 feet upon the lower end of each Rider with a Hook Butt. The ends of the said Chocks 
an inch diameter ; the Cross-chocks to be deep on the Kelson {3 inches. ‘To be bolted with 16 bolts in two opposite Riders, and 
nahing 8 on both sides, to reach from the gunwale downwards, and give at least 5 feet scarph to the lower Riders. ‘The top Riders 
tnd at the Heads 61 inches, and bolted about 18 inches apart with bolts 1 inch in diameter. 

wroad, 1 foot 8 inches; scarphs long, 4 feet. —One Strake under the Clamp, thick, 5 inches; broad, 1 foot 1 inch.—One Strake 


gether 2 fect, moulded 13 inches, and the centre Beams under the foremost Mortar to be 1 foot 10 inches broad together, and 
the Beam-arms be wounded as little as possible by the Pivot-hole. To have four Beains more under each bed, two before and two abaft the 
Vhe centre Beam to be hnee’d with two Hanging Knees at each end, the Beains on each side the centre Beam, with one Hanging Knee at 
Knees sided 8 inches, and bolted with 6 bolts in each of 14 inch diameter. 
ncehes square, and to the foremost bed sided 12 inches and 13 inches deep. One Carling to be Jet down in the middle line equally, 
wer the lower Carlings, of the same size, and let up parallel to the under ones, under the Bomb-bed Beams 2 inches. All the said 
qual length. 
quare, and those under the fore-bed to be 9 inches square, placed upon the aforesaid Carlings. Six of the pillars under cach of 
ime be removed or re-instated. 
isunder, or as directed ; scored down 2 inches upon the Beams, and the inner edge rabbetted to lay beds for the Mortars, fore and 
ther ; each Strake bolted with two bolts in each Beam, 2 of an inch in diameter. 
itu(f of 6 inches athwart upon the Bomb-beds, forming a stop for the carriage of the Mortar. Two ring-bolts are to be driven in 
me on the centre Beam, and one on each Beam annexed on each side, bolted through the Beams, and the up and down that fays 
f the Mortar. The bolts to be 2 of an inch diameter. 
‘abbets on the outsides to receive hatches for covering in the Bomb-rooms, and a hood to cover the Mortar. The said Coamings to 
nain deck, at the fore and after end, so as to shift occasionally, and to be kept asunder in the clear 4 feet 6 inches, equally, from 
fir, the sides and ends to be 2 inches thick, dovetailed together at the ends; the top to arch or round up athwartships not less than 
Fa to the cnds. Four fir ledges to be equally spaced in the length ; the ledges to be 3 inches deep, and 24 inches thick, 
‘he bed. 
shell-rooms. "The edges of the plank to be rabbetted, and the insides of the shell to be lined with slit deal, and mortar and hair 
yehind the battens. ‘To have sliding shelves, or platforms, of 3-inch elm plank, in rows as broad as the distance of the pillars will ad- 
“r beds cut in them in such a manner as that a shell may fay into them at one-third of its diameter, and as many of those beds to be 
hwartships. 
lead with double tin, and the flat with lead, 71bs. tothe foot square. The flat of the platform to be laid with 2} English oak plank. 






two two (wo wee nes eee one one two wo fwo two two one eee «6s one 
0 440 4] .. | we |. JO 410 3210 6 610 610 5/0 440 4] .. | .. [0 
I rq ol 1 2]1 141 3 Q;l 1) 1 1592 DFT} eee ae 0 11 
4,0 32/0 3 we .- 10 6 6:0 610 4/0 4 
1 Oo; O11 site sie fhe 22 171 O7 1 3} 1 0 











Fouto XIX. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


























omememnmeenes wames ' 
Of Three 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GUNS |} GUNS | GUNS | GUNS] GUNS GUNS “GUNS GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
Gun or Lower Deck—continued. St. in| ft. ind ft. in ft. in ft. in. ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in.| ft, in 
Third Strake.ccccccccccccesccccccccccececes€ RICK. ses 0 7 0 6i 0 7 0 7 6 O 5 
broad...» | 1 2@t1 2@li @gidr’ @g Ii t oO 


The clamps in four or two strakes may be 
wrought top and butt, and tabled one into the 
other on the edges, about 14 inch deep; but 
when wrought in three strakes the upper 
strakes scarph together with a hook butt.— 

Length of the scarph... 









3 913 9}/3 9}3 9 913 7] w. eee we |3 38 
The number of strakes is reduced one less for- 
ward and aft, and thickness to....... diuee Leacer 0 6/0 6/0 5/0 5 5/0 510 4/0 3/0 3/0 3 
Preserving their proper thickness from the « ex- 
TTEMES.cccesecccescccescccccccncccccccesess ereryT 12 O}11 O10 OF 9 O 019 079 079 OF9 OF B O 

Sturr between the Lower-deck eee and Onlop.thick 0 6,0 530 5/0 5 410 4})0 4/0 4;0 4/0 3 

Opening between for air.....ssccccecseseeneee deep | 0 41/0 41/0 4/0 4 4/0 4/0 4],0 4/0 41/0 3 

Deck Hoox—-To be sided ....ccccsscccesescocseecs iaveaeeee 1 3/1 281 2] 1 2 17/1 OF 1 OF} t OF 1 OF O11 

CONG es dceevencouss eer duiginicealepeaene 20 O19 6)]19 O11I9 0 O17 O16 6/6 O]16 O16 O 
Bolted with bolts, in number ......... acess ieseies 15 15 13 13 13 13 lt 11 1 11 
CLAMELET og cccccenccnreceveccees O 1231/0 1310 130 1210 13/0 HJo Wyo HEoO Wo LE 
The deck to be moulded as broad as it can be 
gotten for the better fastening the deck plank, 
(The hook may be assisted by eheings behind 
it, and the arms tabled to it, the hook and 
ekeings to be fayed home to the timbers.) 

Beams.—Height of the upperside of the Gun afore... lo7 0 ws 3126 9 l24 6 sla eh oll7 ele 8 le o 
or Lower-dech plank, at the mid- dshins 125 6103 8 le4 4122 6 lat obo Oo lts 6 ols ola 9 
dle line from the upper edge of the eC ab Gee oe 6 ale ae . ae ies Beak 17 11 a 
rabbet of the Keel ......sccsseeseeeee sn eae i I a ie ee ee ee 

Lower-deck plank ........c.sseceeecceeeess sethick 0 4/0 41/0 4/0 4 41/0 4/0 3/0 3/0 3]/0 3 
Height from the upperside of the Gun efor... (7 2/7 217 217 @ ol6 ole 3l6 216 2\6 0 
or Lower-deck plank to the under-( “. dshins he : . elte aaa ae 
side of the deck plank above at ee seal ee : cle : oe 2 = aa 
middle line.s.ssessesesceseseess Ste |e ee ae Wee iid Se ror Shere ele ie 
Beams to round up in midships.....seccecceceeeeee 0 610 6)0 6]0 6 5 510 440 440 430 4 
Height from the upperside of the Deck-plank to 
the upperside of the lower sills.......... saenets 2 412 4);2 4)2 4 4);2 4 
Port Sills.......6. Lower sills, UeeDiccsecsesscooeess ~-|0 8/0 8]0 7H0 7} 7)0 7 
Upper sills, deep crccescsceseccoees 07,0 7)0 6]0 6 6);0 6 
The upper sills in two-deck ships in wake of the 
channels, to be 11 inches deep, to receive the 
preventer bolts. Lower sill to be put in with 
a bill and the oe sills with a tail. 
POPS = 00Ep cia se nenen ine cieabesnrweeckeveaeoe rescue 2 9/2 9)/211;2 9 8]2 7 
Fore and aft. ie see teosawadbanesseaeeneseuss 3 5413 573 573 5 413 3 
Foreside of the foremost port, abaft the foremost 
perpendicular .......ceceees pede seeeeeaVaese ances’ 1! 311 3/6 8718 3 8 [17 8 
Afitside of the afterport, afore the after perpen- 
dicular...... oT ee ee ee I2 1116 6410 910 8&8 O13 1 
In distance from port to port .........eceeeesceeves 7 9\7 9|7 6|7 6 9} 7 10 
Tih WU DOP ciicie est ussarencaebaewsuesceeess Speeachees 32 30 32 ,| 28 26 22 
Weight of metal intended to carry ..... pounders | 36 36 42 36 28 28 
** The after and foremost port incloses one or two 
inches by thwartship lines, according to their 
situation in the turn of the body. 
Beams in the midships.—To be seded.....c000008 | 1 G6} 1 5])1 541 4 31) 1 23) 1 Of 0 11)}010)7 0 Of 
moulded .rscseees- 1 611 5]t 4]1 4 3/1 2/0117;010;010)]0 9 
The fourth beam from forward, and the fourth 
beam from aft to be....... geuvendaceseneesunace 1 571 441 381 3 31/1 2/0 103} 0 930 93 
The third beam from forward, and the third 
beam from aft ...cesseccseee eines stvicecssevsecss: | I> AL 231 8-34 1 2 2111 1310 930 9110 98 ‘ 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS-OF EACH CLASS. 
















at! S21 4c] eel wf] & ne 
Frigates. | 8S] Es] & 2 S| 2 | = | East India Ships. | West India Ships. 9 Ss ; | 8g 
B5| "| aol an | FS] 5 f}i)8|é 

Guns | Guns | cuns| Guns | Guns | cuns| Guns| Guns | Tons | Tons} Tons | tons | Tons | TONS} ToNs | ToNs| TONS | TONS 
28 94 18 10 12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 544 | 440 330 | 201 133 170 60 
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ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in] fl. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| fl. in| ft. ind fl. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in.| ft. in. 





3 2|3 0] 3 0 |The lips of the scarphs are secured by a 3-inch bolt driven through the middle downwards, 
0 310 310 3] we | we | ow |O 220 QO 410 410 4/0 3/0 3]0 3 

0 077 0 vee coe «+» 16 016 OF}9 OF9 O}9 OF 8 O}] 8 0)}7 O 

3 3 |(or middle bands in merchant ships)| ... |0 4]0 4/0 4/0 310 3]0 38 


As required. 
1 271 271 TY! Of O11 4010 eae we | O 9 
13 O eee eee we» (11 OF10 O18 OfF17 6417 OF15 O [14 O [13 O eee eo. (12 O 


S—IQ2amoQ 7 p> 


Ll 11 11 eon eee ees 9 9 13 13 13 11 1} 9g eon eee 9g 

0 14/0 130 1 ‘ex a -» {0 OZ 0 Of O 14/0 13/0 14) 0 1270 IY] 0 | He .|o 1 
K 4 9 13 9 10 10 eve eve eee 10 0 8 6 21 5 19 2 18 9] 17 6 15 1d 0 eee oop 12 7 
Lii3 4}12 5 J10 O| cee a eo. 18 717 OO SUT 2@HN7F A@h7 @2@ilda 214 O as sow IEE 3 
Mii5 4114 9 ho 6 ie P oe (LE 91 7 7122 2220 O19 10 l19 0 {16 15 9O| .. we {13° 8 
Nio 2310 22)0 2] w. cae ~~ 10 2/0 2 3/0 319 0 3/0 3}0 Qh... we | O Qh 
O}5 1175 1015 7 dee «o- 15 915 716 617 016 2/6 6/6 O76 1 se woe | 410 
Pils 11/5 10/5 7]. eG - 15 915 716 617 016 216 6/6 0)6 1 ww. | 410 
Qi 51115 10/5 7 . ? o 16 2/6 016 6/7 016 2/6 6/6 016 17 .. .. | 6 6 
R 0 4 0 4 0 3 eee eee ee 0 3 Q 23 0 6 0 6 0 5 0 ? ) 5 0 4 eee ene 0 6 
S|]o 9110 9])0 9 ; - vw. 10 8]0 73 Qi 211 211 1) 1 OH L OF 4. ve VOD 
T|}O 810 8|0 72 ... , ~ 10 7/0 7T]1 = 1 {1 03} 0 112] 0 11R) 0 112)... ak 8 


( 2/4 wr ifr of odo. 


1 1471 1/1 Off 1 Of 0.11 | O 104 





Fourio XX. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 























Of Three : : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
Gun or Lower Deck—continued. ft. in) ft. wn.) ft. in. fl. in. ft. in. St. in.| ft. in) ft. in. St. in. ft. in. a 


The second beam from forward, and the second 


beam from BPE ice eutrecaeeucseladGecuneks ] 4 J 3} ] Qi 1 24 ] lq ] ] 0 9} 0 9} 0 94 
The first beam from forward, and the first beam 


from Aft.....0 seccscccsecccvscceccscssccesoceceee | 1 3] 1 21 2911 211 111 OF O OF 0 OLLO Of 
Beams, in number ....cccccccscccccsccscccccvccveeees | 29 28 30 97 97 23 28 97 26 
Asunder about....ccccccccccccccccccvccsences sas aes sia ea ae Ae aie wee oe 
Beam next afore the Main Mast, to be sided..... hes oe re wis ioe se are ab sei 


maulded... site a oid eis san see 


ble arms, and in wake of the Fore 


Ble arms and in waht of the Fore 15/1 4{1 321 371 27/1 1101070 910 9/0 8 


QA OFaAwm PLP 


Mast single arm.....ccccossccssceesee Cmoulded | 1 4/1 341 OF 1 2/1 171 OF O11 | O 11] O 103] 0 10 | H 
The arms to be scarphed and tabled. Scarphs long [11 6 |10 6]10 0/9 6/9 O19 O|7 917 917 6{7 3]I 
Bolts in cach arm, in number .....cccse-cecssosesee | eight | eight | cight | cight | eight | cight | six six str six |K 
Square iron, diameter ...sscosecsccsesccoecsencvoeee | O 1210 14/0 14/0 18,0 1810 1ff0 10 TO 1] 0 Og L 


Beams made in four pieces, the middle pieces and arms each to be 3-7ths of the whole length of the beam. Beam made] M 


be one-third the length of the beam each. 
The scarphs to be tabled, and the lips in thick- 


ness when fayed ......sceccscsecscvecscoscceseree | O 32/0 31:0 370 310 3)0 230 240 2H O 20 BN 


Bolts through each scarph, number.....cessosesese | ten | ten | eight | eight | eight | eight | siv Six Sur 
Square iron, diameter....sccccocccccccsccocssecevees | O IF} 0 13,0 1410 14/0 13/0 14,0 1] 0 170 1 
Ends of the beams reduced so as to let down 


sir |O 
0 OF P 


UPON the Clamp ..cccccoccssscccsccccscessesceeee | O 23) 0 23)0 2110 23/0 210 210 240 210 2/0 13}Q 
KNEES.—The gun or lower deck beams to be knee’d at each end, with one Hanging and one Lodging Knee. Sloops of 18 guns,| R 
Beams; the beams knee’d with Lodging Knees only. Merchant Ships have Iron Hanging Knees, or Dagger Knees, iff S 

Hanging Knees .....ccseossscsseesevesconided..,e0. | O 114] O 112] O 114) 0 11) 0 103} 0 10/0 g9]O 80 8HO 8IT 
Hanging Arms .....0.-cc.seccssscsevsecslength..... §6 61/6 416 3/6 2/5 915 6/5 0;/;410;4 9/4 91U 
Thwartship Arms.....cccsccscssseseeelength.... {5 OF 4 914 614 614 4)4 21/3 943 8}3 8/3 8|X 


Bolts, in number .occccccocccesccecsccccesceseoscecee | mine | nine | nine | nine | nine | nine | eight | eight | eight 
Aidmeter sicssccovceescerscesceeseesenses 2 |O LO 1gf0 1gf0 1310 lo fo yo 1,0 14 
If Iron Hanging Knees *, each to weigh about 
: whe | 400 33 OF ZZ OFT ZO 3S QO 3102307220210 
Lopainc Knees.—The Lodging Knees, sided.....cseeceee | O 111 0 102) 0 103) 0 10] 0 9110 9]0 8371/0 8)0 74 
Thwartship Arm, in length....ccccccccssecssccoee | 5 4/5 215 215 215 O01 4 914 C14 3) 4 0 
Fore and aft to be the whole length between the 
beams, if to be had, or length sufficient for not 
less than bolts, in number ....secccoccssecoeseeses | five | five | four | four | four | four | four | three | three 
Each Lodging Knee to have bolts, or more, 
in number.isvovece | eight | eight | eight | eight | cight | eight | eight | seven | seven 


eight | Y 
14, Z 


co] 


& © 6 


three |D 


seven | E 


and diameter...... |O0 13] 0 14/0 3310 1310 3/0 123 oO 14} 1p} O 1910 13)F 
Lodging and Dagger Knees to have a coak left in the end of 1} inch Jong, with the long grain, or a tail when the grain] G 


Beam arm to have a coping Jet into the beam. 
Iron Lodging Knees are each to weigh, when 
the arins are of an equal length ..,.....cescesee 





23023 0220 210200 




















3203103001300 


13 0}H 


When space between the rooms will not admit of two Lodging Knees of wood, to lock into each other, an Iron Lodging 1 
the Riders. Of Lodging Knees of Iron, the beam arm, generally have Jron Plates behind them, as Hanging Knees.— Let} K 


of both Knees, be driven the contrary way alternately. 
Centres of Masts.—The centre of the Foremast abaft 


the foremost perpencicular.......cscecssesseese (21 0 (20 3 (20 4]19 6 17 9 [16 1218 0 [15 6 15 10 114 9 FL 
Rake aft, in every yard in the length........006. | 0 Of, 0 OF0 O,p0 Of O 0f/ O OF/0 OF 10 0454/0 07,10 OF|M 


The centre of the Main Mast abaft the fore- 

Most perpendicular.....ccocccccreceesessssevecse (104 8 {103 0 [103 2/99 
Rake aft in every yard ......ccccccesccecscoscenseee | O 110 1/0 14) 0 
The centre of the Mizen Mast afore the after 


ome DD 


89 3 (92 0 [85 
0 1/0 Of 0 O31 0 O§ 


PETPENCiCular..cccecerscesccceecensseccveesvacens 3h 0 30 0 93 6 27 3 25 6 23 0 22 6 22 3 20 Q 
Rake aft, in every yard in the length.......00... | 0 14,0 14)0 170 LE] O 1470 14/0 170 170.1 
Bowsprits to stive upwards, ina yardin length. | 1 5][1 4,2 402 4]7 4412 471 371 341 3 


0183 0177 0173 9IN 


0 0} 


l 


O 
9 o|P 
0 1/Q 
1 3]R 


* It is necessary to have Iron Hanging Knees forward and aft when the sudden turn of the body makes against the growth of Wood Knees. 


Square plates of iron are let into the beams behind all Iron Knees, to take a bolt through the second hole from the side. These iron 


plates are 


about 44 inches broad, 6§ inches long, and 1 inch thick, in large, and proportionally less in smaller ships. See Midships Sections Plate 8, 





N. B. The Hanging Arms to be carefully disposed clear of Standards, Riders, &c. 
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Generar. Proportions for all Inon Knees, &c. The shoulders 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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East India Ships, | West India Ships. 
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Cutter. 
Packet 
Schooner. 
Brig 


at! s2l4dl4y] w3 
Frigates. Sz/8c| ER] £8 ee 
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GUNS | GUNS} GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS] GUNS| TONS/| TONS | TONS} TONS | TONS | TONS] TONS | TONS | TONS} TONS 


28 | 24 | 18 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 24 | 16 | 1957 | 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 | 133 | 170 | 60 
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St. inj ft. ind ft. in] ft. ind ft. in.) ft. in. ft. in. fi. in| ft. in.| ft. in. St. in | ft. in. in. ft. i vi ft. an. fl. in| ft. ant ft. in| ft, in. 
1 1] 2 of 1 Of 0 21410 10} 0 10 


eee eee eee een eco eon eee eee 


Seid ded fe weds Ay cee. Nl cdeae A anes Pe eee Pf eee eae oO O1-O TE e10 )~ 0} 
94 22 21 eve ove eee 17 16 26 26 24 22 20 19 
ve oe ahs “ we eae oe -. |4 8/4 8{4 6/4 61/4 914 7 
eat ake tes ve eee ove ies we (1 471 3H 1 373 271 1 

; a 2 : we | ow | ae 1 272 271 272 Of 1 0 

o slo 7Ho 7] . oe ee | ae [1 Of 1 Of 0.11 | O 103] 0 10] 0 9! 
010;0 9/0 8} ... aoe eee eos ees 1 §/1 172 Of O11} 0:10] 0 10 
7 0/7 O|6 9] ... oe aay oe » |9 OF 9 OF} 8 O}| 7 617 0} 6 9 
Shu sir Si’ or rer eas seid wee | cight | cight | sir sir sit ue 

o og] 0 og}0 of] .. | .. toe fO 10 18,0 13,0 OFF 0 Of] 0 03 


in three pieces, the middle piece to be ‘onechalf the whole length of the beam ; ; and beams nee in two pieces, the scarphs to 


0 a110 22/0 2] on | ue | vee | wee J vee | O 220 2310 230 23/0 ato 2 
sir sur Sir vee nee soe oe vee | eight | eight | six Sir sir sia 
O Of, 0 OF, O OF ... | we | wee fo owe Joe |O 1450 110 180 110 Off 0 03 


O 14,0 12/0 14] ... on to... 10 210 210 13/0 WO Oo 14 

and under, have Hanging and Lodging ‘Knees only to the first and second beam afore and an the Main Mast, and Fore Hatchway 
of wood, sometimes about 12 beams in Midships have hanging Knees. 

0 7310 64/0 6{)To have one bolt} O 520 53/0 910 91/0 9] 0 0 6 
47,4 7/4 6 t more in the Hang) 4 0) 4 01/4 4/4 3/4 2/4 0/3 10/3 9] 4. oe | 3 6 
3 6/3 4/3 0 ING AFM..eeceeeeel 3 Of} 3 Of 3 913 9} 3 9} 3 74/3 613 3] «4... ooo |S 
seven | seven | seven } kre and after] si six | nine | mine | seven | seven | seven | six ses re sir 


7H10 6110 6] .. | ou 


0 1);0 1/0 O§ Knees to have one! 0 037] 0 O20 12/0 34/0 4,0 If)0 13/0 1 se we | O11 
bolt Jess. One of the bolts in Merchant ships to be an eye-bolt. 


13 3 0 


14 1 ] Ol ase eee bee vee ‘ 23 72202 1 02 0 14-2900 130 
o 6/0 6/0 5H 2, ] .. fw. [0 510 44010]0 otto 9] 0 70 6lo 35! 
3971/3 713 GT ... ais - {3 013 OF 4 3/4 34,4 354 0 3 9/3 6 
three | three | three |... eee wee | three | three | four | four | three | three | three | three 
Si" sir sir ven see se sir siz | seven | seven | six six | sir sie 


oO :10 140 of .. |. | ow. fo O89 o8f o 1g} o 1afo Is}o agho apo 4 
wil not admit of a coak. This coak, or tail, is to be closely fayed to the side of the beam, and an iron key driven by the sides. 












































}2 Oh 1 144121 01) 7. 220/21 020 3441301120110 
Knee is to be fixed that shall fay upon the Wood Lodging Knee, and bolt through both.—lIron Lodging Knees to be fixed behind 
the holes for the bolts be always bored as square to the Knees as possible, and that the fore and aft bolts, which go through the arins 

upper | upper | upper | upper | upper 
deck | deck | deck | deck | deck 
13 6413 3113 O14 8110 O}12 B83 @ ee 125 3423 0 }22 O F718 10118 217 O13 O14 BIli 9 





0 OF,)0 0,5) 0 Of] O OF, O OFF 0 OF 0 OM 72. Perpendicular see vee vee oo | O 3 
68 3 (64 9 |62 0/55 0 155 9 150 3 |62 0 127 9 190 6 \89 9 [80 6170 9 165 9 [59 9/49 9 142 4146 6 IO LO 
0 OF) O Of O O23] 0 OFF 0 OF} 0 110 OHO 12 Perpendicular a ase - | O OF 0 33/0 02/0 1 
I7 3|16 6415 O13 3412 @Q toe eee «. (27 O f24 6424 O}18 O}19 9 }14 9 
O 1;0 170 180 1970 17... a's aoe Perpendicular we (0 OF) 0 1 
1 O81 22)}1 2E1 141 370 GQ1o g]o 7] 442 541 5431 311 OF} 1 CHO 8]0 5]1 Of0 5 


or return to be four times in substance the diameter of its bolt, and the breadth of the iron about $ of an inch less, In fastening Hanging 
Knees place the two upper bolts as high in the throat as possible, the lower bolt full the sicing of the “Knee from the end, and the intermediate 
bolts equally between. 
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Forio XXI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Sr eee arte eee A IT en ra ot A I i ae es NER ale nT Oa ne oe edie amen ae 


Of Three , 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. ace Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. cuns | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | cuns | Guns | GUNS | GUNS 


110 98 80 74 64 50 Ad 38 36 32 








Gon or Lower Deck—continued. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in. 
Mast Pantners*—To have twoCarlings for the (broad {| 1 9} 1 B8{t 771 G{I 572 5S] t 473 Bp t 31 t @tA 
partners of the Main-mast ............. deep. | 1 811 7] 1 64/1 5)1 411 471 311 211 231 17B 
Asunderin the clear equally from the middle line | 4 3|4 2/4 1]4 0/3 10)3 9)3 6/3 41,3 4)3 2/C 
Uppersides above the beam.........ssesc008 veer | O 9LO 910 979 9190 810 8/0 710 Gf0 640 61D 
To have Cross-chocks, in thickness........ desis 0 9/0 9/0 9/0 9/0 8}0 8/0 7/0 6]0 6/0 GIE 
Pump-carlings to be kept without Mast-carlings | 1 4/1 4/1 4/1 4]1 4] 1 411 4/1 471 4) 1 4]F 
Foremast Partners—Of two Carlings........6r0cad | 1 671 5712 4/12 4) 9 377 277 277 171 112 197G 
dep|011]/011/010}/010/0 9/0 9) 1 OF 1 OF 1 Of 1 OFH 
Let down below the upperside of the beam...... {0 2/0 2/0 14/0 14/0 1/0 17,0 170 1/0 Lyo aft 
Foremast Partners, asunder in the clearsee.cooee. | 4 1] 4 013 10}310}3 8/3 7})3 413 21/3 0/3 O}K 
Cross-chocks to be thick.......cseeseess Spud nbeesic 0 8/0 8/0 8/0 8/9 7;0 71/0 610 6] 0 0 L 
Fore and Main-mast Carlings bolted with bolts 
in diameter...... vevtcccccccncceccsesecsecsseseeee | O 13/0 1410 12710 19/90 13/0 31370 170 1)0 1'0 11M 
Wedges—thick ..csceceese secmeasuneacestaes seoee | 0 540 0510 5490 510 0 440 43/0 440 4|N 
The Cross-chocks are bolted with four bolts in 
CAC Nisaxiedauwkacocdarascaseteenees secsesediameter | QO 1/0 1/0 O27] 0 03790 Of 0 OF O 03/0 027] 0 03} 0 O3/0 
Corner chocks are bolted with four bolts in each, 
diameter... |} 9 OF O OF] O 03] 0 03) 0 02} 0 03) 0 Of 0 Oj, 9 Of} O Of P 
MiZEN Partnens.—To be thick ....ccescecssossvsesscsenecee | 0 810 7210 710 6210 6/0 6/0 5]0 5/0 5}0 5{Q 
DEGUG | evcciasaie es Ciaeeuanen 14 214 01/3 1013 10}3 9)3 913 64/3 613 613 4]R 
Let down upon the beams......cccccossccscseeeee | O 14) 0 WIEO 17/0 1TfO 1P7O 170 170 FPO 1]0 1958 
Fore-mast, at the purtners........ | 2 104) 2 93/2 72/2 83) 2 5i) 2 2) 1 V1G) 1 Vig] td Ud) 1) jo FT 
Diameters or) Nara susan ditto....e00. | 3 3]3 1) 2 11g} 3 J) 2 922 572 22 37/2 2)2 210 
Mizen-mast,...... dittO..s.seccecce | 1 11] 2 1OX} 1 gz} t 10h, 1 73 1 7g 1 58} 1 GE 1 581 ob TX 
Bowsprit, at the bed........ ccccccsecccssccccvccenee | 39 TL 22 10;2 912 742 5/2 Mle 3/2 212 IY 
Mizen Step (the laps to extend tothe farther 2 to be sided } 1 10] 1 9) 1 8] E BJT BL FPL Fy 7) 1 711 642 
side of the aaa DES veveedeep{1 811 7/1 611 GP G6]1 G6} t Gtr G][ 1 G11 SIA 
* Carling under the Step, let upwards un- 2 sided [The Carling in the hold is continued forward) 1 7) 1 7112 7/1 61/B 
der the beams to the Step... .ccceseees deep | to the foreside of the Step. 1 2) 1 171 O} OIC 
The Step lets down on the beam afore and abaft 
the mast’s Centre ....scccessescceeees sabneinis bean 0 240 21/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2]/0 2)/a e/D 
The Carling and Step are bolted together with 
DOMES, Ni WINDER sds s Kies versssedesesneeesdecewens sir sur sir Sur Sta six | four | four | four | four |E 
diameter... | 0 VEO It) O TO Wy O IAF O 1g, 0 TAY O 1470 Tero 1ayF 
G 


To have one pillar under each end § at the Acad |} 1 11} O11} 011) 01b}01070t0)}0 8/0 8/90 BJO 8 


of the Step—square...s.scccceeeee Cat the heel | 1 Of 1 OF 1 OF 1 OFOWUPOMN,O 9FO 970 Pio OTT 
Upper deck in 
BowspriT STEP.—To be in number Of PLECESsrerccesoveceees | three | three | three | 2or3 | two lwo two| two two | two 


thick... 1 2@]1 241 1 l 1 O;O 11] 0 107010 0 10] 0 10 
Out to outside—in breadth......- aouwan atau dats ete 14 814 6/4 4)4 2/4 043 10]3 8/3 8])3 6]3 6 


Rabbetted together, and bolted  athwartships 
with three bolts, diameter.scccscseccvececesccseee | O 14,0 12,0 14/0 1770 13,)0 ti) 0 18 O 14/0 If) 0 


— 
oe 


TENCKMCAMeMO VO Z ZR 


To extend from the underside of ( Bolts through 
the beam at the lower end to ~ beam,diameter| 0 13/0 14/0 14/0 1,70 23)0 1/0 170 170 170 1 
upperside of beam above...... (to be let aft..]0 3,0 3/0 23/0 23/0 2370 2/0 2/0 270 2/0 2 


Equally placed from the centre of the heeling, and let aft into rabbets up- 
on the bitts 1-3 through their thickness. 


broad... 


When formed by chocks. The chocks to be 
Lap on from the foreside, and to be thick..... 


Hatcuways.—The Main Hatchway....... (fore andaft}9 0|]8 918 6/8 6)8 4/7 917 917 617 0)6 9 
; thwartships| 7 016 916 6)6 4/6 0/5 9)/5 9}5 9} 5 675 3 

Aftside, afore the centre of the main-mast....... | 5 8/5 815 9/6 0/5 3/3 814 6;4 6]4 0/3 6 

Fore Hatchway....sccsocccsssesevseenforeandaft|5 3}4 9/4 9/4 9/4 8)4 8)4 8/4 8/4 8/4 8 
thwartships| 5 215 0; 4 9 4 9|4 8|4 8/4 8;4 8]|4 6,4 6 

Foreside of it abaft the centre of the foremast... [32 0 |28 3/35 3 |32 3 425 3 125 9 j27 6127 3 |26 O 23 9 

After Hatchway ....sscscsssssssseoneesfore und aft} 4 8/4 8/4 8|4 8)/4 8/4 8) 4 8/4 8} 4 8/4 8 
thwurtships| 5 2)5 O}] 4 9 48/4 &8|4 8|4 8|4 6/4 3]4 0O 


* The most general rule to frame the mast partners is, to space the carlings by consulting the diameter of the mast and the thickness of the wedg- 
ing. The fore part of the after cross-chock may then be let down half the distance the carlings are asunder abaft the centre of the mast, and the aft- 
side of the foremost cross-chock the same afore the mast's centre, adding the thickness of the front fish, ifany. ‘The cross-chocks are rabbetted hal 
their thickness on the carlings, and left up to round about ome inch in their length. ‘The aft part of the mast hole is then eight squared, and corner- 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Frigates. | 85 E o E 2 ep £ Ee = East India Ships. | West India Ships. 8 
aS Ee & > {om oO} O 7) 











eta 


TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
440 | 330 | 201 133 { 170 | 60 








GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS| TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257; 1000 | 818 














ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in] ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind tt. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. tad ft. ind ft. in. 
Ali 1]1 0/3 6 Pi k The Carlings to be let! 1 4])1 4/1 2/1 1/3 4]3 O|Plank] ... [0 8 
Bil1 ofo11j}o0 4 down carling-fashion, and} 1 3/1 3/1 0]1 0/0 4]0 4] .,.. eee | O 10 
Ci3 o]2 9] .. the laps to extend to the) 3 713 61/3 51/3 O] ... oes Ai cee hy wee 2: 
Dio 5/0 510 3 farther sides of the beams.} 0 6/0 610 5/0 3] «. sin iad oon | O 4 
E}o 51/0 5] we J oe foo oe ere . [0 610 610 54/0 5] . oe eee eee eee 
ee ae ee ee ee eee rae, er oe [2 471 4211 431 47 oe fe bie Sh stew Ade 22 
Gi1 ofotl]3 3 Standards to the foremost bitts} 1 3/1 2/1 1/011/3 072 9] .. | .. | O 8 
Hi o 1! |010{0 4{$ make the upper part of the part-}/1 2/1 1/1 Of 0 10/0 4/0 4] ,,. vee | O10 
1/0 1/0 1]0 JJ ners, and take the cross-chocks. {0 14/0 13/0 12710 11/0 L/O LY] ue f oe J we 1O 2 
K/210/2 7] .., sek OV eas ae 5 4)3 3 {2 10 
Lio 5]0 5] ... as és sin is - 10 6/0 6/0 5]0 5 
M/ 0 03/0 0%] 0 03/Through the beam, two in each lap.| 0 17] 0 11}0 1170 Of] 0 03] 0 03 
Nio 4/0 4] 4... eg sive she sae vw 10 410 41/0 4]0 3! 
O]o 03}0 03 
Pio of] 0 0§ 
Q}io 5]0 4] 0 33} Mizen-masts, in general, off ... |o 5/0 41] 0 $4) 0 33)0 3470 3 as 0 3 
R}3 2]3 ©] 2 9 late years, step upon the) ... 13 6/3 61/3 4/3 213 O}]2 9] ... .4|2 4 
S}0 1/0 1] 0 02! Lower-deck. - 10 170 170 03) 0 O23] 0 Of] 0 OFF... vee f O 05 
T]1 szla 73 
5 1 
. o “ Sec Steel’s “* Art of Must Making,” &c. 
Y{ 1 113] 2 103 ‘ 
Al’ 5st 4} 2 2] 1 tft 2 Inlargemerchantships} 1 5]1 5/1 471 3,1 2/1 1 
Ati 4/1 3]/1 2/1 Of 1 O {thesteprunsafttothe) 1 of 1 OF} 1 OF 1 2Q{t 1f1 oO 
Byi sit 444 2) 1 1] 1 2 |post; it is 12 inches} 1 5/1 5)1 441 3)1 @41 1 
Cj 0 11] 0 104] 0 10] 0 g | O 10 square abaft the step-}0 11] 011]/0 10/0 10}0 g]o0 9 
ping, and hances to it. 
Dio 2/0 2/0 110 io Wy... ads -. 10 2/0 21/0 2/0 @]O 1480 1h 
i four | four | four four | four an en jee four | four | four | four | four | four 
KYO 1}O0 179 1}0 oF O LP we | wu. f we fo ug] o ufo fo 1fo 1 to Oo 
G|}0 7/0 710 7/0 6/0 7] ,,, see w |010/010}0 9/0 8)0 710 6 
Hilo 8/0 8/0 8/0 7]0 8 Sats rr oe 1OWPOWLOW!O OQJO0 S10 7 
I | frigates and under. : Middle deck of India ships. 
K | two two two two two {Jn some ships the oul-]U two! two fwo two lwo | two 
L}G 9/0 9]0 810 7] 0 8 |sides are square, and) 1 0/1 0/011}0 910 9f0 8 
M)}3 8/3 8]/3 8|3 413 6 |run up high cnoughh3 4/3 4/3 2/3 8]3 6{3 4 
above the forecastle to 
N{O 1/0 110 03}0 02/0 03 ae topsail sheet- 0 1/0 1210 140 OF 0 O82] 0 03 Made by the bitts 
itts. The step is form- Mack 
0; 0 0 02,9 Of 0 OF) 0 Oded by chocks. 0 13/0 12/0 1/0 02/0 O30 02 a lia 
Pio 12/0 12/0 1)0 HO 12)... eg wo 10 270 2/0 210 14/0 180 Tf 
Q{ .. 1 8tI 771 341 6T a. sis as : a we {1 711 641 4 
Rj}... |0 74/0 710 510 7 baie ree er ove eos wo [9 710 610 6 
$76 616 0/5 914 9 ~ {5 O}5 3415 717 O17 O17 O17 4147 447 4 wae see fe 6 
T]/> 215 O14 61/3 9] .. 14 614 614 8/5 615 615 615 4)5 415 4] .. 7 0 
Uil3 413 413 3/3 07 ... 12 9/6 8 - |4 4/4 01/3 644 143 4)3 2 4 7 
X|}4 6/4 4)4 0/4 OF} .. 14 213 614 214 6]4 614 614 614 614 6] .. ~ | 4 0 
Y{4 4;4 4/4 2/310] ... }4 of 3 8)4 0] 4 4/4 414 414 4)4 6/4 4] ... we | 4 4 
Z j22 0 |20 O}12 Ofll 9g - |8 GIG ll] ... ]20 6 ]20 O}19 619 4}12 4 : ee wo» | 9 10 
Al4 6/4 4)4 O] ... -» 1210/2 8/2 414 6)4 6/4 61/4 6/4 6] ... ove . 2 9 
Bi}3 10/3 10]3 107 ... or 14 074 074 014 4434 4)4 4/4 444 4] 4... 56 3 8 


chocks rabbetted on to the carlings, and cross-chocks, but faced on only half the thickness of corner-chocks upon the cross-chocks. The corner 
chocks at the forepart of the mast hole are rabbetted on in the same manner as the after-chocks. Corner-chocks to be of the same thickness as the 
crois-chocks. N.B. When mast holes are cut circular, there is no confinement to the breadth of the wedges. 
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Fouio XXIL TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 














Of Three , ; 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Oh dm Dee mngates: 
OR SCANTLING, GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GUNs | GUN3 | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 | 98 | 80 | 74 | 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 
Gun or Lower Deck—continued. St. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. 
Hatcuways.— Fore side of it abaft the centre of the Main 
Mast......+. devon ieeens sessccvcveccessccsescescrens | 2 3/6 0/7 0/6 6/5 31/5 914 9) 4 6,4 31/4 3A 
LappEr-ways.—To have a ladderway to (.fore andaft|3 2/3 013 613 O72 912 9/2 4)/2 4;2 4/2 AIB 
the fore platform next before the- 
fore Tigteli Wily sab gecoise ens css Ubmantahine 5 O15 014 914 974 8/4 8/4 8)4 8/4 6);4 6I/C 
To have a ladderway to steward gore andaft|}3 613 61/3 9/3 613 6/3 0/3 4/3 4),3 4/3 4/D 
room afore the after bulkhead 
of the eek pile dave selosdcvancy URRMAREN i 5 O15 0/4 914 914 8|4 814 8|4 8/4 6)4 6G/E 
Hatcnes.—To have a hatch over the spi- (fore and aft | 4 8|4 8|]4 8|]4 714 614 614 0/]4 0]3 9)3 OIF 
rit room-hatch......-...eee. ue eienre 5 015 014 9/4 874 814 8/4 814 814 8) 4 BIG 
To have a hatch the aftside of it afore the 
IOVEMASt xexeseersstecevecsis WITTY TITTLE TT eeT Tey 
fore and aft. 
thwartships. 
ScuTTLrs.—To frame a cap-scuttle ¢ squarein the clear |} 2 4}2 4/2 2/2 of 2 0f2 Of a... sos ose ~. |H 
near to the middle fines) 
one on each side afore ( 
each riding bitt....ceceseee \ plank .ccocscneee | 0 4/0 4/0 4/0 41/0 31/0 3] a es vs - II 
Framed together coaming fashion, and above the 
deck........610 710 71/0 710 7/0 610 6 ee eee eee . |K 
To frame cap-scuttles similar to those afore the 
bitts, one over each powder-room passage. 
Squure tn the Clear .csscocccccccccccceccscccsesene 1 2 OF} 2 Of 1 10] 1 OQ] t 8B] 1 7 
Framing to stand abote the deck...cccccecvseceoeee | O 810 810 710 710 610 G6 
To have a scuttle abaft the Mizen Mast.......600 | oe hee ae st ‘st sas it ove sas oo | L 
fore and afl.sccco | eee eos see one ooo ini ae eas eee we 1M 


thwartships. 
To have acap-scuttleover the bread-room,sguare |} 2 912 9}2 9/2 9/2 91/2 91/2 9/2 9/2 9/2 O9IN 
On the larboard side afore the second beam in 
Midships, or as near as the standard will ad- 
init framing above the dcck......seeeeeeees sides 
And another cap-scuttle of the same height above 
the deck, on the starbuard side, over Lady’s- 
hole, as near the Midships as the standard will 
adinit. Scuttle square in the cleur.issscecesees 2 0/2 Of 2 072 OF 11071107 «. ae eee vee TO 
from... | four | four | three | three | three | three three | three | three | three | P 
* Q fo...... | three | three | two two | two | two two | two two | two |Q 
Carlings to be oak, for frigates and § broad... | 0 114] O 102} 0 10] 0 9] 0 83/0 8/0 770 7);0 7/0 OLR 
sinall vessels may be fir....cceseceee U deep... | 0 10410 9310 9]0 8110 8]0 7410 7) 0 63)0 63,0 SHS 

Scored on upon the beams aloft, and 4 of an 
Inch less AOW...ssccesssccccnsececseceseeesecenee |O 1210 12,0 12/0 14,0 12/0 170 10 YO 14,0 INT 
In some Merchant Ships, the lower deck Carlings and Ledges are framed so as to be unshipt occasionally, as far forward as} U 
standards to the bitts, and bows to receive the scores of the ledges, without the standards; and the Carlings that frame} X 
| (.epces.—In the clear asunder not more than 12 (broad | 0 6]0 6 6/0 53/0 5f10 5}0 43/0 410 4/0 4/¥ 
inches, nor less than 9 inches.......66. Qdeep. |0 510 5 5/0 510 540 4350 4)0 33,0 340 31 
Co .mincs.-T'o have cuamings tothe ¢ upperside above the 


CarLincs ~ Number of tiers on each side...., 


co 


aCQwP,r NN 


hatch and Jadderways in)  deck...esoccovee | 1 8{t SJ1 GILL G}1 G1 61,0 470 4)/0 4)0 38 
1 whole length,and beard- ) broaduponthebeam |0 9/0 8310 81/0 8/0 70 71/0 77,0 740 7/0 7 
ed from the deck upwards ‘ upon the upper side 10 8 {0 7310 710 710 640 6] ‘To beard back 1} inch. 
HEAD-LEDGES.—T0 be thick....0seerrorsssseceereoreeees | O 810 7770 710 71/90 020 OL red as the coamings 
Deep as the coamings at the sides, and round up above: 
more than the beam in its length......ec.cooee | 0 310 3/0 230 240 210 2 


The coamings and head-ledges to be lap’d together at the ends so as to strengthen each way, and the coamings tail’d 4 of an| D 
The head-ledges to be bolted through the beams 
in the middle, and the coamings at the laps 
with bolts, in diameter....csssossescesecccoveceee | O T1H0 110 170 1'0 1/0 170 03/0 03] 0 0:1 0 03 E 
The ladderways to be inclosed with 4 or 3 inch plank, instead of broadhead ledges, broad enough to be flush with the side] F 
the sides of the pillar, and a bolt driven on each side of the score to prevent its splitting, of 4 of an inch diameter. sala 
2 
3/H 


Gratings.—The grating-ledges to be thick.......000004.1/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 31/0 3)0 230 2% 
ACEP svesecessereeeeee | O 4/0 410 4[0 4] 0 330 330 3110 3] 0 3 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


= 
.| : “3 v 
as | Se/4d] sg] os] & ene ws aeiae o | 8 d. 
Frigate. | 82 | 89] 2%] 8] £8] S | East India Ships. | West IndiaShip. | ¢ | 3 | P| 8 
He | srl Be SLRS] S a}g|" | # 

WF 





eS 











GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS Tons | ‘rons | Tons | ToNs | ToNs| Tons | Tons | ToNs | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 133 | 170 60 


eed 






































St. in| ft. in | ft. in| ft. in. ft. in. St. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind fl. in| ft. in ft. ind fl. in. 





Al4 314 2/4 2 Sas oe 5 O15 3 oe (14 41713 6112 618 519 3 Jue vie say 210 
BIi2 44/2 2/2 8 
Ci4 614 4/4 2 
Di3 2/13 2/3 0O 
E/4 4/4 4/4 2 
Fi3 91/3 7/3 5 
Gi4 4/4 2/4 2 


i 
Do. after cap-scuttle to be afore the after bitts on the larboard side, and the foremost cap-scuttle afore the fore bitts on the star- 
I board side, to be bolted through the beam, or framing with one 3 inch bolt at each corner. The caps made of 1} inch deal, 
\ and hung from forward with iron horseshoe hinges. 


L o¢ee eae eee eee eee oee 
N|2 9}]2 9Q jOnly a flat scuttle in frigates, and under. 


The caps of both scuttles to be hung from aft with horseshoe hinges. 


P| two | two | two |Room afore Forehatch to Mizen Mast] three | thrce | three two | two ove eee two 
Q Hs one nip Room, thence forward to aft. two | two ee sae ue one ied oes =| One 
R 6 6 6 wis »- |0 41/0 44)0 910 9 8/0 0 6 ove a. | O 6 
S 5 5 At sat . | 0 33]0 3110 8/0 8 ; ak 71/0 61/0 5]... | «. 10 5 


T eae toe -- |O 170 3 14) 0 1} O 612} 0 Td... woo | O OF 

U Ithe ne ay he ie to stand upon the beams, and the ae fitted i to ene up. To have Carlings broad enough undcr the 
X {the hatchways to be 14 inch broader than the given size. 

Y 
Z 


0 3H0 3g0 3h .. | we | ww (0 310 310 6/0 Glo 530 40 4]0 4 

0 316 3/0 3) .. |] .. | .. JO 20 20 440 4440 4/0 3/0 3]0 32 
Aj0 3};0 3)]0 3 |Deepcoamingsarcof-! 0 23/0 2310 4/0 4/0 4/0 4/0 3]0 3 
B)}O0 6]0 6]0 6] ten made intwo,and] 0 5]|0 430 6]0 6;0 6|0 640 5/0 5 
Cy, es ase .-» | coaked together. 0 41-0 4 





D jiuch into the lead-ledges, and above the rabbet, about § of an inch. N.B. The rabbet for the gratings must be taken out first. 





0 03] 0 le 0} 


E Coamings are treenailed down. 

F jof the beam, cut to the round up of the head-ledge, and let aft or forward in rabbets of the coamings, with a score tailed into 
G 0 ot Q Qt 0 21 eee eee ee0e 0 2} 0 2} 

Hlo 3[0 3{0 3]... [ . | ve | 0 24 0 23] ¢ Hatches. 
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Fo.tio XXIII. 


Cross Pieces to the Bitts, fore and aft .rcccscccsevsceece 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 


Gun, or Lower Deck—continued. 


Grating battens to be 2} inches broad, and } 
thick. The ledges and battens to be of oak, 
the gratings substantially made, and the open- 
ing not more than 2} inches square. 


Ripine Bitts.—The Riding Bitts are fixed upon the gun- 


deck of three and two-decked ships, upon the 
upper deck of frigates and under, and upon 
the middle deck of some merchant ships.— 
Number Of pairs ....ccscccocsseccvccovssecesovcss 
HW Foremost On@S—square..cscccerseceee 
eads Aft 
CL ONCS—SQUATE.seesseesenseeeeers 
And to continue that size downwards below the 
beam next their heads........ccerccsesscoesecers 
And to taper thence, so as to be at the lower 
CNGSssiessenss se cnveeaascecaseecosecosweteveseseons 
The heads above the deck. eer soc sceecccconsovnce 
The heel of the bitts to run down and step in the 
footwaling, if required, but lately they have 
run down no lower inthe navy than the under- 
side of the Orlop beam, and a large carling 
let down against the heel.—To have an oak 
carling let down upon (deep..sscececers uaa 
the lower deck beams < broad......0+. ese 
for the heels of ca the bolts i in nf 
Bitts to step on. ccenccesccsseseee 
The foremost Bitts, \ Abaft the foremost ela 
which are dog-(  dicular.......cssccessceee 
bitts in India 
ShipS...-cossseoeee 7 Distant athwartships....... 
The after-bitts, abaft the foreside of the fore- 


Dikts ...cceece Seetcesaseoeoeog ear seneeeesesseverseaseseoee 


Distance between the after-bitts athwartships... 
Each of the bitts to face on upon the aftside of 
DCAM oo. coos POrererrerrrirrr eerie errr eee ee 
Fach bolted to the beain, with two bolts in 

diameter... 
Cleats against the foreside under lower-deck 
DOAM..c.seccrscnsceccescccsnccscoceccceressset ick 
broad 
Cleats to be the whole length, so as to set up 
tight between the beams, and to fasten to the 
bitts with two bolts, } of an inch diameter at 
the upper ends, and nail below. N. B, To fix 
them clear of the passage doors to the Light- 
room, &c, 
CCCI -cercocrcvevcvcccces 
To have elm backs, im thickness .ssccccccses ences 
The underside of the cross-piece to the fore-bitts 
Above the deck .cccoccesssccveccesvcceesercses ooee 
The underside of the cross-piece to the after- 
bitts above the deck.......cerscccsesssecvessceces 
Ends of the cross-piece to extend without the 
Fach scored on to the bitts with a facing of..... 
Cross-pieces fastened with { Hook, diameter...... 
an hook and eye bolt on } Collar head and eye- 
the foreside hook to bolt each, diame- 
forelock....ccssstecceneee LEP cccccecccccosnece 


Of Three 
Decks. 


GUNS 
110 


number 
diameter see 


31.9 330 9 


11 6411 0 f12 
410}4 8 
0 oO 2 
O 1k10 14 
0 810 8 
1a4iuji 
1 8]1 7 
1 6]1 5 
0 6/0 6 
11011 9 
1 g9]/1 8 
2 4/2 4 
0 21/0 a 
0 io 
0 1410 13 





GUNS 
98 





TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Two Decks. 


74 


GUNS |} GUNS 





Frigates. 
GuNs | GUNS | GUNS | GuNs | GUNS 
ee 50 4a 38 36 32 




















two two } two two two two {A 
571 471 471 4171 341 @ TB 
5tl S71 Sit 441 471 37C 
1 oft of 1 OF 1 Of 1 Of 1 OTD 
1 141 Of O11 011 }01010104E 
5 O15 O15 5 O14 OTF 
e oe aoe oe eee ae G 
e e ee ooe eee oe LI 
eee oe oe ee ee [ 
e . eee eee eee or IK 
2% 3124 O9lig O18 918 G18 OFL 
3 913 6/3 6/3 53,3 5|3 2IM 
10 9GHO 96 O16 O16 O}15 OIN 
4 61/4 315 015 O|5 Of} 5 O10 
0 20 Qo 2/0 2/0 Iho 14/P 
O 12/9 130 14/0 170 170 11Q 
0 610 6/0 5 5 0 4i3R 
1 O71 O1fo11)011 [0 ]1 | 0 1078S 
1 5}1 443 4171 371 371 Q/T 
13/1 211 271 241 241 170 
acs (eds |e alee (sea 
1 7)1 6]1 6]1 671 6]1 67Y4 
1 641 511 771 711 741 712 
2 3;2 3);2 8]2 8 slo slab 
0 alo 2/0 alo alo elo ap 
O 110 Jo 14,0 12,0 10 NIC | 
| 

O 1910 I1f)0 14/0 1710 13,0 1 DI 


GuNs | GUNS | GUNS] GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
16 | 1257 |} 1000 


a. 
Frigates. & 
a 


28 
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met ty 
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St. in. fl. in. Je. in.) ft. in. 
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SCANTLINGS OF’ SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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eo 
QO 
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fan) 


tine. 


10 


a ee 


two one one one 

1 oo og{1 of OW] 
1 ] O 10 ees eee 

0 9/3 O; 1 OFO VY 
0910 8/0 9]0 7 
4113 613 914 4 
eee aoe ees g 6 
Ce poe ée0 3 0 
«s+ |Forem.perpendicular. 
4 21315 07; 139 eee 

QO 12 ooo eae 


2 


0 080 02/0 1 


0 4 
0 9 


0 03 


0 


eee6 


03 


0 310 3/0 3 


As the bitts. 


Come Oo 


co = 
ohs >) 


oo- 


co-_n 
co cof 
oo - 





> oO 


10 


0 Of 0 Of 0 Of] O 
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ioe) 


Cutter. 


24 


as 


Cutter. 
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East India Ships. 


818 





544 


one two two two one 
Oyl}y! 81 71 541 4 
‘ae 1 9{1 8]1 671 5 
0 911 641 641 OF 1 0 
0 711 411 4/1 341 @2 
4415 O}]5 015 0j;4 9 
er 1 4}) 471 341 3 
we {2 Of 1 Of 011] 0 103 
oo. | four | four | four | four 
w |O 1/0 1/0 140 OF 
9 0 129 0 l28 6327 0 l22 oO 
Outsides. 
3 0/9 O|;9 OF B 97 O 
ww. {11 0110 OtI0 619 6 
Outsides. 

ee (10 O10 OF 9 G98 O 
.. 10 lo alo 2lo 4 
0 0310 14/0 1210 UWlo 1 
0 310 64,0 6/0 5/0 4 
Sve 0O11);011}]041 70 10 
010/11 64) 6/1 5 Q 
0 812 0)110]1 7 5 
0 4 

1 O7;1] 271 24) 241 Q 
eee l 3 1 3 l 3 l 3 
1 2 412 4/2 412 4 
o lo 210 2/0 elo 
0 oZ0 140 10 10 4 
0 02; 0 13;0 140 14,0 «14 





West India Ships. 


440 
ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. ft. in. 


Packet. 













TONS | TONS 
20) 133 


TONS | "TONS 
170 60 


St. ind ft. in. 


330 


See Windlass. 
if no windlass 
to be fitted as 


in the 17th 
column, 


Fouio XXIV. 





PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 





GUNS | GUNS 


110 





Gun or Lower Deck—continued. 

STANDARDS or Spurs against the Bitts. The foremost 
standards to extend to the beam _ before 
the foremast, and cut with a swell on the 
midship side, to make the foremast partners. 
Standards to the after bitts continue forward 








98 








GUNS | GUNS 


80 


74 





GUNS 
64 





TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Two Decks, 


Frigates, 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 


50 


RNAI ance Sections 


Jt. ind ft. in. ft. in in.| ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in. 


44 


St. in. 


38 





ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. 


36 32 


To have pieces of oak let down upon the beams 1 inch on each side the step, of sufficient breadth to let the pall rim over 
neath. ‘The pieces to be left with a margin of 2 or 3 inches beyond the pall rim, and then reduced to the thickness o 


to the aftside of the fore bitts..........--.sided | 1 1]1 12/1 OF 1 Of Lf OF O 119} 0 1121011] O 11 | O 10Z/A 
Let down upon the beams.......ssesccssecsseseees 210 2/0 120 14/0 124)0 14/0 13/0 14/0 13/0 13/8 
Bolted through the beams and carlings, bolts 
diameter.se.so.0. | 0 40 1910 1410 13,0 35,0 14,0 1210 1910 14,0 1B)C 
To cut holes near the deck through the aft part 
of each spur, diameter s.ssseccsocscessecoseennee| O 510 570 4/0 41/0 4/0 4]0 32/0 3H 0 330 34)D 
The upper part of the arms next the bitts to reach 
as high as the upperside of the cross-piece. 
STANDARDS.—One against the stemson, if required, sided |} 1 2]1 2)1 1/1 171 OJ} 1 O ‘i eee . » JE 
Faced down upon the beams ..... cccccccccccssseee | O 2210 2210 210 2/0 1710 123 
Arm next the stemson, in length......s.e0008 16 016 O15 9}5 915 715 7 \ ves én A Soke! wees ee 
Number of bolts in ditto.......0.6 es Seleeewenees four | four | four | four | four | four 
The fore and aft arm of length sufficient to take a bolt through the beam afore the bowsprit partners, and one through the] G 
Iron standards against the bows, each to weigh |. ... Set ery ee or are we {Hl 
Bolts, in number.....0.0. JOne in earl beam. sat a aoa or Seah Hed 
diameter...c.o0. | 0 14,0 19/0 19) 0 14 0 Wo ya... sa se: ae 
To have a well grown standard fayed ¢ sided |} 1 2/1 2]1 1/1 171 O} 1 O 
against the Transoms......scecesveseces pair 0 340 3 2110 210 2)/0 2 sie L 
The fore and aft arm to be long enough to have a bolt through the third beam from aft (or longer if to be had) the a arm| M 
If an iron standard, to weigh....cccescsesesesecee | cee sie coe “ee ‘ee eae ‘ee se Nes sear PIN 
Bolted with one bolt in cach beam, and one be- 
tween, and two bolts through each Transom, 
OF in NUMBEF...cereceves | vee tes ose cee eee see eee eae vee .. {O 
diameter .serserece .{oO 1210 1370 13/0 13/0 1,0 IH... 7 i P 
ParTNERs and Steps of the Capstans.—J'o frame partners for the fore jear capstan, that it may occasionally be lowered upon| Q 
The framing to be carlings..............broad..... {O 11 {O11 010/010] 0 10])0 107 .«.. eos vee |B 
decpnree}1 Of 1 OF OTL; OPO UM OIG oe fo eee f vee J ove |S 
Partners...ceccscsessvcscercscvscccsccsovecthickwe.. |0 810 810 71,0 770 710 6 
Each piece next the centre.........-..broad..... |} 2 O}2 Of LJ! } 1 10}1 9] 1 9 
Outer pieces each to be... seseveesOT0dde.vee | f 4) 1 371 Qi_r Qyi_t I]t oOo 
The ends rabbetted on the akc seacncesocees 0 640 6/0 64/0 6{0 6;0 5 
To have a shifting step.....sccccccoestrodd..... | 1 9}1 9/1 8} 1 BY 1 7/1 G6] .. coe oe oe IT 
deep... 17/1 7/1 6);1 6)1 5]1 4] ... eee - rae fo 8, 
Or a chock to shift, to be elmucsesessestqnare.... 3 6/3 4/3 2/3 O/210|2 8] ... - oe TX 
depuis | 1 3)1 211 141 Of 1 O}O1] oe . |. {¥ 
The lcdges..s.sssscsccecssvocscssreseseeSJUdreree | O 510 4)0 4/0 4/0 33/0 3h ... or bee 
‘The said chock supported by a pillar, square} 1) 2[1 1/1 O]; 1 OF 1 OF O11 - eee eee ow TA 
To have a temporary step with atenon § broad} 1 6{1 5]1 4)1 4/1 4]1 3 ee oe o » 1B 
Into the cup of the Orlop step......... } deep |1 531 5]1 4]1 4417 4)1 37 ... eee eee oe JC 
The partners to be bolted at the ends, diameter | 0 14/0 14/0 170-1)0 1/0 0% ... des oe» 1D 
Strep for the MAIN JEAn CAPSTAN.....secccesee broad... | 2 Of 1 1041 OP 1 OT Bit BY .. “ ‘ » |E 
deepeeveee| 11011 971 811 8] 1 7] 1 7 ee ca » |F 
Upperside to stand above the beam.......... were (0 8[O 8YO BIO 8/0 7/0 7 ees wo |G 
Bolted through the beams, bolts in diameter.:.... O 1910 13,0 1470 1410 HO coe : 
K 
L 


FIELM PORT TRANSOM... .cccceccocccscnscsecesee ce sAElPoee see 
Scored aft and bolted to the counter-timbers, 
bolt in diameter....... 
To have 2 bolts driven on each side, the cast 
part of the Transom ...06..0+.0+eQdameter esses 
Moulded, or fore and aft as broad as may be had 
broad upon the clamp 
To the Helm Port Transom......0.-...stded...... 
Knres.—Fore and aft arm long .s..scscsscoccceccceccosocees 


011] 0 
0 1110 
0 1|0 
1101/1 
1 6/1 
01010 
11 6 (11 


1 


— 
coono™ 


l 


1} 


= 


0 10| 0 10 
O 10 13 
0 1/0 1 
1 s]1 8 
1 4]1 4 
0 9]/0 9 
0 910 6 


0 g} 
0 i 
0 OZ 
1 9 
1 2 
0 8 
10 3\1 


0 


92 


Soe eS aa 


e 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





ae oe medio g | 8 ; 
Frigates. | 82/25 /2%| 22] 22 | | | East india Ships, | West IndiaShip. | 3 | § | # | 8 
HS / 8m (Sela 17S] & | 4 a | ow 





























ae eee ee 








cuns | Guns | GuNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | TONs | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | 201 133 | 170 60 








om. aa ims canis Crean —e. eee ease | Ss eee 


yt. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in} fe. in| ft. in| ft. in] fe. in] ft. in] fe. in. 





ft. in| ft. in| fe. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| fe. in| ft. in. 





A}010/0 91] 0 0 610 9/0 53/0 6/0 6/1 Of 1 OF 011}010 
Blo iffo igf0 1/0 Of 0 170 Of 0 Of 0 OF O 13/0 1470 Oo Y 
Clo 1}/0 1/0 1]0 Of7}0 1]/0 OF 0 OF O Of) 0 14/0 13)0 If}0 1 
Dio 3/0 3]0 23}0 23/0 3}/0 QHO 240 2110 410 410 310 35 


And well grown. 
Or to run up within 2 inches of the underside of the deck-hook above. 


step or breast-hook, there holding all its substance, and thence trance to make good the deck to the bowsprit step. 


e¢e eee eee eee eee eee eee cwl, 3 3 O13 2 14/3 2 O13 ] 0 7 

eee see vee see eee eee eee eee ten ten ten ten 

ee, aee aee eee ees ees oee eee 0 1} 0 14 0 I} O 13 
Or faced down upon the beams, and aft against the Transoms. 


against the Transoms to reach to the upper side of the Helm Port ‘Transom. 
eee eee eee eas eo0 eon eee cwt. 5 0) 0 4 3 O 4 9 0 


eee see os oe oe coe eee bee ten ten ten 

sew, de aeear | ewge P Gek |. cane. Ip wees i aoe Ave FO? TEL GPO TE 
the Orlop. 

Lap’d together at the ends, and tailed each way. ‘To have rabbets taken out of the fore and aft Carlings, with a double stop to 
i receive the ends of the partners. 


Let down between the beams carling fashion, and left above the beam high enough to make a level surface with the upperside of 
the partners. 

Tet up through the partners, with laps underneath, supported with two temporary ledges under it while the pillar is 
shifted. 

‘Vheir ends chased about into the Carlings to shift when required. 


le head of the pillar to be let up 1} inch to the underside of the chock, and the heel 2 inches into the upperside of the shifting 

step, from the starboard side; and a batten tailed in and fayed against the heel to prevent its coming out. 

Saucer-headed bolts, 2 in each end, to forelock snugly at the points. 

q To be let down between the beams with a double stop, and the upperside Jeft sufficiently above the beam to let down the pall 
rim, and answer with the partners above. 

The laps to extend to within 3 inches of the further sides of the beam, so as to receive the deck. 

Two bolts in each lap. : 

and take the bolts, with broad ledges let down under the said pieces in way of the bolts, which come through and forelock under- 

the deck. ‘The length of those pieces is generally determined by the hatch and ladderways. 

- be a well grown piece, and to have no more cast than will admit of 3 inches in the clear between the tiller and the under- 


sides of the beams above, and upperside of the Helm Port Transom; that is, 6 inches more than the depth of the 
tiller. 


And clenched, as the short wood may be apt to spring. 


In the middle, and hanced towards the ends. 

Ends fay close of a length against the side counter-timbers. 

“he Knees to be well grown, little or no chock. 

Let over the Hanging Knees, which should be iron for that reason. 
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Of Three : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks, Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs| GUNS | GUNS GUNS | ¢ GUNs | GuNs | GUNS 
119 | 98 | so | 74 | 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 
Gun or Lower Deck—continued. ft. in|ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| se. in| ft. in| ft. ind 
Thwartship Arm, long, (to coak into the transom) |6 416 315 1015 8|5 6/5 3 
In the fore and aft Arm ........number... | seven | seven | sir Sir Suv Sir 


Bolts< In the Thwartship Arm .........number... | five | five | four | four | four | four 
in diameter... |O 14/0 13/0 1370 J33)0 13)/0 12 
WATERW4AYS.—The WaterwayS....ssssesesssesveeeethick... |0 6)0 6/0 60 610 510 510 4/0 47/0 4/0 4]A 
Broad as may be had clear of sap. Chined down to the thickness of the deck within two inches of the spirketting, and from} B 
i ofan inch. To avoid wounding the riders more for making a better stop, let oak cleats, about three inches thick, be|C 
behind the waterways all fore and aft, but dry oak for fillings is now preferred, 
FLAT of the DECK ...cccccucecscccevccccsvecssssccece thick... |0 410 410 410 410 410 440 3]0 3f0 3[0 3]D 
Number of strakes of English oak plank next the 
WAlErWOY Sisssncaaeitticcsavenscesssacionscesvecses. . VSL sit | five | five | five | five | four | four | four | three |E 
And one next the hatchways........6. seselltthives 1, “ses as ici ee ar ‘es oe des eee aie 
Binding-strakes.—T'wo strakes on each side, to be the third and second strake outside the coamings, are to continue fore and|G 
one inch thicker than the deck flat, and Jet down that inch between the beams, carlings, and ledges. ‘To shut in between| H 
strake is one inch thicker, to pillar on. 
The remaining part of the deck is laid with English oak, or the best Fast-country plank, fastened with two 32-inch short|I 
with Prussian deal not more than ten inches broad, clear of sap, and fastened with nails in the beams and ledges. 


SpiRKETTING.— Number of strakes on each side..........0. Qor3 | 2or3 | 2or3 { 2o0r3 | 2or3 | 2or3 | two two two two |K 
From the waterways to the upperside of the sills, 
OF Go cisiaca. Colada padetee socccccccccecssdh breadth pa a cee er he oe 12 27/2 2)9 O12 OFL 
Gniciee ee 0 710 7 0 710 7 0 670 G10 540 510 510 51M 
Upper Cd ge ssscccecorsecececccccveseeee | O GLO 610 670 670 520 570 5)0 4110 440 4IN 
To have a bolt clenched inside, through every 
butt in the next timber..............déameter... | 0 1310 1410 1/0 1)0 11/0 0% 0 Of 0 0% 0 Of 0 Of]0 
Sturr—Between the ports in......s.ccccccesethickness... |O 4/0 4;0 410 4)0 34/0 3)0 3/0 3/0 310 3]/P 


Upon the spirketting and under the clamps, . 
thickness... |0 3/0 310 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 31Q 


Hlawse Hoox.—Under the holes or hooks between decks 


sided... | 1 3) 1 21 2] 1 2}1 1/1 Of 1 O} Oso 1a) om IR 
Placed half the siding below the holes, and indengtAj20 0 119 6 {19 3 19 O}18 O18 O17 G17 O17 O16 6 IS 
Fayed upon the stuff, and Q .....ee.06. NUMbET.6, 15 15 13 13 13 13 1] I! 11 11 iT 
bolted with bolts in..... i seeelat .--diameter.. | 0 14,0 13/0 13/0 13)0 1310 170 VIO fo Who IbV 
Iron hawse-hook under the holes to weigh....... | ++. ass ates ove Are wae vee eve ave oo |W 
BREADTH Ripers.—Number on each sid@......ceseeeseeeee | 13 13 12 12 lz 11 
sided... | 1 2)1 2) 1 bd att od 0 


moulded... | 1 Tf} OF | OF 1 OF 1 OF OT! 
Length, from the underside of the upper-deck beams, or middle deck beams in three-decked ships, to six inches of the upper-| X 
driven through the beams they face on. 


Bolted with bolts, in mumber ...sccccccceccveccoeree | 11 1] 11 11 11 9 
GHAMClET cecdacedccrccsivecesses O 14}0 1310 140 14/0 Of 0 11 
Under the fire-hearth .........sseeccceeee square | 1 Qi l rfl OF 1 OF OWT OW |! OW1O 91.0 gio IY 
Let up and face on between the beams........| 0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2);0 2/0 14,0 I3/0 1210 12/2 


In length from the aftside of the foremost 
beam of the fore-hatchway to the foreside of 
the beam next abaft the foreinast. Bolted 
» up in the middle with three bolts 7 to finch 
| diameter. To have fir fillings upon the car- 
ling to the underside of the ledges. 
Pittars.—QOne under each beam ay end... |9 910 91/0 8/0 8]0 7/0 7);0 71/0 7/0 710 614A 


1 CARLING 


decks to be neatly turned and 
SQUALC...cccceseccccsccecsccsseoees ( lower end... | 010101070 9] 0 91/0 8/0 8;0 8/10 8]{0 8/0 7IB 
STANDAKDS or RipERS.—QOn each side, in number ...... .. | twelve | twelve | twelne| twelve | ten fen | eight | eight | eight | eight |C 
If wood to be well grown and sided..,..ccccseoree | 1 1] t OFF) OF 1 OF 1 OF O17] O11} 0107010} 0 oD 
If iron (in the officers cabins) in weight each..... 4204101400400 3 30°32 0/3 1 0] 3 0 0] 2 3 of 22 OF 
Thwartship arms.......ssee-oeelong oon | 41014 914 8 471'4 6/4 4/4 0)3 9/3 7/3 5 ]F 
Bolts..sccocceccccceccscssesceceein number | nine | nine | nine | mine | nine | nine | nine | eight | eight | eight |G 
diameter | 0 13/0 13/0 13/0 16/90 1310 13/0 J3/0 13)0 13/0 IDH 
'|Port Lips.—Every gun-deck port to be fitted with a sub- 
stantial lid made of English oak—Stops of the 
ports not less than....sc.csccsscssoccscssccerovene | O 34/0 320 3h, 0 34/0 310 3 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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East India Ships. West India Ships. 
Tons | TONs | TONS | Tons | Tons] TONS 
1257 | 1000 | 818 544 | 440 330 





0 3}0 3/0 440 4/0 4]0 4]0 4]o0 3 
The butts of the waterways that come bet ween riders tail in about 


the thickness of the spirketting bearded back about half an inch. 
tayed chose up under the waterway and against the rider, and nailed thereto. 
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Merchant ships have iron plates let into the openings 


9) 
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0 270 31/0 3/0 3/0 3;0 27/0 @Q ces ie 0 
three | three | three | two two one eee witht one 
0 410 4/0 410 410 3! 0 3 ‘ee 0 


aft With the butts so disposed as to give the greatest shift to the hatchways, ladderways, mast partners, and to each other. 
the headledges in midships, with oak one inch thicker than the deck-flat, and rounded to that size at the coamings.— The midship 


Qt 


To be 


bolts in cach beam, and one tree-nail in each ledge, in ships having gun-decks. But frigates, and under, have the lower deck laid 


two (wo tuo 
110}1 1071 9 
0 440 410 3 
0 4/0 3!)0 38 
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one two two two two lor2 | lor? 
0103} 1 10} 11011 1071 8ST TI BY TI 6 
0 31/0 44/0 44/0 4/0 4/0 3330 83 
0 2330 4,0 44,0 4/0 4;0 330 3 
0 Of; 0 Of 0 0Of7]9 OF] O Of; 0 OF O 0: 
0 1770 4/0 4/0 4/0 34,0 3/0 Q! 
0 13;0 4/0 41/0 410 3/0 340 2} 
wo 16 O16 OF15 6415 O14 Of13 O 
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side of the Orlop beams. ‘The said riders to stand as diagonally as the beams, &c. will admit, and to have two fore and aft bolts 
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0 6; 0 6; 0 52/Tenoned at the head into the 
beam and chased fore and 
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aft at the heel. 


21o200/13 0... |... | asiage: le, 
3. 2)]3 Of 2 10 | Sidearm to reach ‘the beam above. 
eight | eight | seven| ... eee eee eee oes 
Q 17;0 14/0 17... see toe aoe eee 


- | 
0 9;90 84/0 8 |Wood or iron standards in the navy are to fay upon shoals of English plank 4 to 3 inches thick. 
300/230 220)200 130 
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Of Three . 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS | GUNs | GUNs | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS 
110 | 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
Gun or Lower Deck— continued. Ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in] ft. ind fl. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. 
Well-seasoned linings fitted into the stops, thick | 0 1310 14/0 14/0 14/0 tH}0 1 
‘To have a scuttle through the lid of each Ging |0 91/0 9)/0 910 91/9 910 g] ... aor ii eee. A 
port hung with horseshoe hinges rom 
FOrWard..cccceccscceccccccscscscccsesseses. KAeep {0 6/0 6/0 610 6/0 51/0 5 ies sks a wo 1B 
Each port tobe hung withtwohingesofiron,broad | 0 4110 41}0 4/0 4]0 32/0 33] see sees ae we UC 
thick at theshoulder |} 0 1210 1310 1410 12/0 1]0 1] «... eee oes .. |D 
(The points well clenched.) Hooks, diameter....} 0 14) 0 14/0 13)0 14/0 14/0 13] .. coe eee ww. | E 
Saucer-headed bolts, and shackle bolts, diameter |0 110 110 1/0 110 110 OF] ase Bias es oe (EP 
Shackle rings......cceseccceecereettt the clear...... | 0 331}0 34/0 3/0 S[0 310 O41 ase oe ena ow. |G 
To have lead pipes through the side, one over Hy 
each hinge......cceceeees in diamcler.ecccoceeeee | O 13} 0 I4,0 J2)0 1210 13210 If eee ees ae 
To have iron hooks for the port (first hook... |9 O18 0 617 617 O16 91... 6s dae eer LA 
tackles driven in the side of tied 
bean most opposite....ccseeeee Usecond hook |11 0 }10 0 6 6 O}8 9] .. eos eee wo» [K 
The iron cleat to be kept from the side........ [13 O}12 O11 G6}1l Gttt Of10 OF... eae wee om Bo 
MANGER.—The manger stantions.,..ccoccccoossssdroud..s |} 1 GOL’ 6] 1 571 5711 441 3/0 910 910 Glo BIM 
thick... }O 71/0 710 610 6/0 510° 5 [square 
Manger boards to stand square with the bow, and 
thick... |}0 4/0 410 4]0 4]0 4/0 4/0 32 0 330 33}0 38N 
And fitted into rabbets, to ship and unship, and when made of two pieces to be rabbetted together: the breadth or depth| O 
side of the holes, fay close down upon the deck, and well canted on the aftside.—See Hawsy Precrs for diameters, &c. 
Bund and Ripine Buckxers * to be elm plank, thick... | 0 41/0 4/0 41)0 410 4/0 4]0 32{0 3310 3!)0 3]P 
Buchler-bars, oak, square... | 0 410 410 4/0 4/0 4/0 4] 0 310 34/0 310 3]Q 
Scurpens.—To be of lead on each side, in the manger... | two | two two | two | two | two | one | one | one one | R 
diameter in the clear..g }0 6/0 670 5/0 5/0 570 570 5/0 54/0 5/0 518 
To have on each side lead scuppers, in number... | eight | cight | six siv sir six | three | three | three | three | T 
Pumpdale scuppers, one on cach side, diameter 
inthe clear... |O 7/0 7/0 7/0 730 6/0 6] 4. oes eee ar 
Pipes in the roums. 
Diameter of the scuppers along the sides........10 510 5{0 4/0 4{0 410 4{0 3,0 3|0 3]0 3]X 
Scuppers are let out from the inside, with broad flaps, let in flush, and kept well down with the deck. A coat of tar and] Y 
sumetimes turned upon the outside staff, and sometimes let in flush, and nailed with copper-nails. In spacing the scup-| Z 
bolts of hanging knees; manger scupper clear of the cheeks, and let out one above the other. Care must also be} A 
IRon-work.—Two muzzle lashing eye boits, diameter... | © 13] 0 14] 0 12[0 13} 0 IF} 0 14)... iia re Sea: jf 9 
the eyes in the clear...eoeee {O 310 310 2310 2310 2310 Qi ,., aoe vee we SC 
To have four ring and two eyc-bolts, to each 
POF. ccosescecrsoncecenersrccceresMlaMelerses-oocee | O 12) 0 1310 12)0 1470 14/0 TM. sa iis wee “TD 
rings in the clear ..se0ee | 9 G10 610 51/0 510 510 4 : tee bes we |E 
eyes in the clear ccc 1 O 20 2H0 27/0 2/0 2/0 17] ,,, ‘ tes sate [Oe 
Eye-bolts one between every port, diameter..... | O 13/0 1%) 0 13/0 13)0 1170 IF. ‘ies 7 ww. |G 
eycs in the Cclear......00.. | 0 230 2710 2170 23/0 280 27 ,, ate vee die 7 EL 
Ring-bolts one opposite each port in the deck, 
GiamMeter cerocsecesevevesee | O 1210 1470 F310 TQ) 0 TRIO ART a. oe oes ame 
rings in the clear........10 41/0 4/0 35/0 33,0 310 3 , 4 wa » TR 
Stopper-bolts or ring-bolts eee anes 0 12,0 t7/0 t370 13/0 i270 Tf ., wise ie eee: ops 
for the stoppers......... Y rings inthe clear... | O S{O 8/0 7/0 7/0 GHO 6... . ses . |M 
Titter.—To be clear of knots, and square at the fore 
part of the hole ...cscsssscacsecscecccccsvesceees | Eo 1] tL Of O 11 | @ 11] O 102] O 102] 0 103] 0 102] 0 103] 0 103] N 
To continue of that bigness before the rudder- 
NOAG wns ssecinsestee coeeekesbaces succes cocvccecconee | 2 O12 H6}2 3}2 38/2 OF 2 OF 9 OF] 2 OF} 2 OF 2 OFO 
Foremost end Square ...-...sceccseseccecesseesereee | O1010 910 8/0 7/0 7/0 74/0 710 60 60 6]P 
In length, or to pass freely by the mizen- 
INASt accrseccccecncecnccovccccccceccsccccsssseseseses (LG G6 128 O 127 0 126 0 124 6 24 0 123 0 122 0 121 0 j20 0/Q 
Eye-bolts driven in the tiller, and fore part of 
TUGMer ce sscecoccvceceseceencscesdiameter.icoonee | O 1410 1410 110 170 1/0 110 Of] 0 OZ] 0 of 0 OR 


¥ The bucklers to fay close over each hole between the hawse hook and deck hook over the holes, and each buckler separated by oak cants, fayed 

» and nailed to the side, one cant in the middle, between the holes, and one at each end, to come out flush with the bucklers. Each buckler is to be 
barred in with two bars, chaced about into the hooks. The blind bucklers to be in one picce, and each riding buchler in two pieces, rabbetted 
tugether in the middle, with a hole cut half way in each piece, to admit the cable. Ships that have no hawse hook, have a bolster about 4 inches 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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cuns | Guns | GuNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS |] TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TON 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 10 1257 | 1000 $18 544 440 330 20) 133 
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A 

In the clear, the undersides two-thirds of the depth of the port up from the sill. 
B 
C1) The hooks to be driven high enough up above the stop of the port, that the underside of the lid may be clear of the underside of 
D the upper sills, when the lids are opened Ievel. ‘The foremost and after lids to be hung with the sheer of the ship when opened. 
E. |) Each hinge to be fastened to the lid with the saucer bolt at the shoulder, clenched optside upon athin ring. The innershackle for barring 
F in the ports to be driven in, the ring to stand upright one inch clear of lower sill, and clenched outside upon a thin ring. The outer 
G shackles are driven close below the inner shackles ; the rings to lic level for hauling up the ports, and clenched upona small ring inside. 
H| In the clear for the port ropes, the holes to be bored as high up as possible, on the inside, and stive well up outwards, 
| 


From the ship’s side, and both hooks and cleats to be kept as high up as possible, giving room for the turns of the 
K fall. - 


M;o 8|0 7|0 7 


Nio 3/0 3{0 3 
O lof the manger boards to be equally high with the middle of the hawse holes, and hanced down towards the middle to the under- 





P}o 310 3/0 @43,, |0 2! 0 4/0 4)/0 4/0 3/0 31{0 3]0 2! 

Qlo 3i0 3/0 318 ]o 3 nes 0 41/0 4/0 410 310 3f0 3fo 3 

R one one one one one one one one 

Si/o 5/0 51/0 5/90 5{0 5/0 570 570 5 

TV] three | three | three | Lead pipes. 

U [To have broad flaps on the inside, and the said flaps Iet into the spirketting to receive the end of the pumpdale. 

xfo slo alo s 

Y {hair is put behind the flaps, and every care should be taken fo keep the said flap tight and secured from leakage. The outsides are 

Z |pers, the utmost attention is required to clear them of the ports and scuttles, chain plates, steps on the side, anchor linings, and throat 

A jtaken that no port-timbers are wounded by letting out the scuppers. 

B | fo be placed as high as possible, about 12 inches asunder, equally from the middle of the port. The eyes (o stand fair with the turns 

C | of lashing. Note, Ring and eye-bolts to be driven with a socket punch, the eyes only clear of the wood, and the rings sufficiently 
to turn. 

D |One ring and one eye-bolt to be driven in each port timber ; the eye-bolt placed at half the depth of the port, and on the timber, 

I. | from the side of the port, one-third of the siding. ‘The ring-bolt to be placed half way between the eye-bolt and lower sill, 
two-thirds of the siding of the port timber from the edge, and one ring-bolt in the same range on the second timber from the port 

F | on each side. 

G |The ring-bolts to be so driven that the rings may hang upright, or perpendicular, and the eyes of the eye-bolts the same, unless the 

li} eye-bolts between the ports have their eyes to stand level ; and all the bolts to be well clenched upon the outside stuff. 

” } To be driven without the coamings abreast of each port, unless there are any in the deck to answer the purpose. 

L [To have short snug eyes Iet well in the deck, to be driven in the binding strakes on each side, in the range of the outside of the 

M] riding bitts, driven towards the aftside of each beam from tbe main batch and riding bitts, and well clenched upon iron plates let 
up flush in the beams. 

N/ 0 101]0 1910 Q]0O 640 7/0 630 640 6011 )010]0 9140 910 9)0 8J0 7)0 6]0 G60 53 

O;1 9}1 6G] 1 671 341 6GFr 3t1 371 37/2 Of 2 OF 2 OF 1 YI 1 HF 1 ZI 2@t1 OF L OF 0 10 

Pio 610 6;0 5/0 470 510 4/0 4/0 410 71/0 710 7]/0 6/0 6 0 51/0 4;0 4]/0 420 32 

Q}i9 0)18 O14 010 92 O12 OF3 O}12 0 P4 013 O [122 O18 616 O14 OFf2 OF10 6112 O18 6 


R/O Of O OF O 0% O 02/0 OF O 023} 0 Of 0 0} 


thick, fayed and bolted under the holes, of sufficient length and breadth to provide for the buckler-bars, &c.—Ilawse plugs are made of fir to fit the 
holes, and a ring bolt, 4 of an inch diameter, is drivenin the inner end: two are hollowed, or grooved, along the sides, to drive over the cables when 
tiding. Each plug is about 2 feet 6 inches long, 
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Of Three . 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. GuNs | GUNs | GuUNs | GUNS GUNS. | Guns GUNS | GUNs Guns | ¢ GUNS | 


110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


ft. ind ft. in. St. ind ft. in| ft. in.) ft. ind ft. in. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 


















Gun or Lower Deck—continued. 
Iron rod, screw cut at fore end, and eye in after 

PACs casvevercseue: ueaeuiebamecssaceneand Siaanetee (00, AO RO AF Ot OSA 2) O08) OCHO: 20810 105 

Sauccr-head bolts for the goose-neck plates.... 

diameter... | 0 Of{ 0 03] 0 og] 0 og] 0 og] 0 0g 0 0%] 0 07] 0 03 0 03/B 

Tillers in the Royal Navy are fitted with an eye-bolt driven in each side about two feet before the rudder, or have an iron 

On the fore end of the tiller, close afore the sweep, is driven a hoop, called a horn hoop, with an eve standing up on each side, 

fore end ofthe tiller. "hen an eye-bolt is driven on each side about two thirds of the length of the tiller from the fore-end. 


screw cut at the point; the underside of the neck to have a brass or bell-metal sole rivetted thereto, The Goose-neck is] F 

Gooseneck may shift forwards as the tiller works aft. The plates are fastened by two bolts in each, drove from|G 
To have one spare tiller fitted as the former, 

and another tiller fitted in the upper hole. 
India ships have their tillers plated with iron 


and hooped.—The plates ........seeeee. long... eee aes see a's side wba wate sae ane -« |H 
broad.. as eee eis Ses mre I 
K 


equal to the radius made by the 


TINO P vi cesaweiesessccactelasereetes eo | broad... | 0 11 made flush. ‘Jo havea ebb taken out on the foreside, two] M 


TILLER SWEEP—Made of oak plank to ret thick... | O 3 jInall King’ S ships. the tiller swee p is thus fitted alike. The pieces 
and in breadth to cover the upperside, and project to the foreside, to which a } oak batten is screwed, to keep the rope in, 
of the sweep is fitted a block, with an horizontal sheave to lead the tiller ropes forward, under the wheel, where a block is 
and the blocks bolted up in the same manner as the sweep. 

Casins for the Orricers.—In frigates and small vessels—To build on each sides six cabins abaft the main-mast, cach cabin six fect 
and a sash with stone ground glass. ‘The sash and door placed clear of the beams, that they may half-pillar into the side, 
and with lockers and a cupboard. To line the side in way of the cabins, and to have a bread bin on each side abafi the 
mess room, 


The lids to be hung on the outside, from forward, with horseshoe hinges. 


SHOT Racks—TVo be Of Odk.cccccceersecsesssveceens broad... |0 8{0 810 8]0 8]0 740 7 {fo be bolted to the outsides} X 
deep... | 0 610 61/0 610 6/0 51/0 54] fromtheside of thecoamings Y 
Bolted to the coaming.........++.»».bult’s diameter | 0 1/0 1/0 Of 0 Of 0 0210 04] keeping the shot two inches} Z 
inch below the uppersides| A 
: cocccececees dt RUMDET. ccseseces | four | four | four our | four lwo two two two two |B 
POMr Se 10 De Ae dew It) acvcccscreccBiZly if COPPET..60.. 1 of) of 1 0 4 of1 of1 of1 of t of 1 of 1 ole 
PNT AeReREREe co. cahuesewBtsty if CRMIM sacs 0 7/0 7}0 710 710 7}/0 7/0 7/0 710 7J]o0 7I{pD 
And two wood pumps with brass chambers, size |} 0 7/0 710 710 7/90 7/0 77/0 7);0 7/0 7,0 7IE 
Pump Cisterns on each side the main mast...... | two | two | two | two | two | one .. {Oak plank for the bot4 F 
GECP vonsecsressccverccesee | 39 3912 OIL2 B22 7/2 712 GI a three inches thick,| G 
broad from out to outside | 2 6;2 OF 2 OF 2 OF 2 072 O 
Ends without the heads of the pumps............ | 1 Of 1 O}01070 9;0 8/0 8] ... have two parti-| H 


Centres of the rhodings above the deck .. coeenes 
In East India ships, the ¢ Windlass, in length |... eee ds ies eos ooo ase sia oes vow LK 


four pumps work with sguure | ve. vee ees owe vee eee see eon eos oe TTL 

a windlass and brakes, ) Brakes or length oe wes so su ey ie vas oes see o- |M 
Wi Zcccswatesouwe soccvceeses © Cross-bars J square |... re ‘ia iin sis siti See Sith om w. IN 
Windlass Stantions .eocscccnsccccccecccevesesccthich | os. eos ve re we ioe ses eee O 
eeebroad | ose vee 5 sie wea sa ia fea san aon EE 

Thehandlesaremadetoship ) In length about... | «.- was sie: “ES one ean eat see ey ‘we vee JQ 
or unship in the brakes of f brakes.... sguare.. | «.. ase ae oe ne ves ne ine sa oe TR 
the windlass with a stir- >handles...d:ameter |... sate age ons sas ae ai we via oe 1S 
rup and iron-pin fore- in length | «.. vee eee ae oe es awe ase ae side: NE 


locked on the underside. 
Hammock Racks, made of oak batten, two inches square, and trimmed with a hole at the distance of every 16 inches, hollowed out to} U 


battens to be rounded, and well nailed to the beams, &c. nine feet apart, each batten beginning forward and then a mid-| X 
Trictnc Batrens to be two inches thick, and four inches broad, with the edges rounded, to be nailed up between the athwartships Y 


¥ For an improved Plan for battening and birthing the Hammocks, the reader is referred 
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GUNS | TONS | TONS {| TONS | TONS ] TONS {| TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 


Guns | guns | cuns | Guns | Guns | Guns | GUNS 
16 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 440 330 201 133 170 60 


28 24 18 10 12 10 24 


fi. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in. 





























A|0O 03] 0 0f' 0 0%] 0 03! 0 O@jIron plate over 
the eye-bolt 

Bi 0 03;0 020 03/0 03) 0 03 and toggles. 

C hoop with eyes driven on, through which the rod screws with a nut to keep the tiller aft as it shrinks. 

D to convey the rope into the foreside of the sweep ; and another hoop, with an eye on each side is let on flush, its breadth close to the 


and the same thickness up from the lower side, to have two holes along the middle to admit of two eye-bolts } of an inch diameter, 
attached to the upperside of the tiller by a plate of iron, on each side of it, about 24 inches broad, and half an inch thick, that the 


underside and forelocked upon the plate. 


¢ > 
: on ia - ae a“ Pe ; 3 : e } and barely § ofan inch thick. 
eee eve sae cee ate eee eee eee q 


K jof plank composing the sweep are put together with a flat scarph, about 18 inches Jong; on the aft side a rabbet is taken out half the 
L |plate for the gooseneck to traverse on. ‘Ihe plate is about three eighths of an inch thick, screwed down, and the heads of the screws 
Mlinches down, and three inches on, in this rabbet are fitted lignum vita rollers, about three inches in diameter, let in half the diameter 
N jto receive the brass pins which the roJers work on, Vhe oak board, which is 1} thick, to give scarph to the scarphs of the plank, 
© jand the aftside hollowed. The sweep is bolled up to the undersides of the beams, with 1f inch bolts, saucer headed. ‘To each end 
P {fitted with a vertical sheave, on each side the middle line, in the direction of the rope. ‘The sheaves are eight inches by 1} thick, 


OQ 











( long, and five feet wide, or more; with pancls put up in grooves at the front. Each cabin to have a swing door, 22 inches wide. 
R jor with an oak stantion, about five inches thick, and eight broud. The insides to be fitted with bed places, two feet six inches broad, 
S |cabin’s and athwartship bulkhead, built upon a cant abaft the second cabin from forward, with a door on each side to part off the 


T {scuttles from the cabins forward, cut through the side to stive upwards about four inches in the depth of the side. The bottom of the 
U |be lined with lead, the lower corners soldered, and a hole made to lead the water down te sides, or a pipe to lead it to the outside. 


X jof the coamings and head ledges; the bolts about 16 inches asunder, and clenched on the outsides of the rachs. To be kept out 
Y Jan inch more than the size of the shot, and the upper sides gouged and hollowed to the size of the shot at one-third of its diameter, 
Z jasunder in the cleat. To have pieces in the wake of the bolts, and the uppersides of the racks so placed, that the shot may be one 
A [of the coamings.  Vhe racks need no corner pieces when bolted sufliciently. 

Bi two | tuo | two | two | two | two | tao | two 2 of| 2of | 2of 


2of | 2of | 2of | 2of | lof 


2 of | 2of 
Cyl OFF OFT OF 1 OFT OF 1 OF l OF 1 OF O LT OF 1 OF O FIT0 710 T40 530 5/0 5)0 5 
Dio 73;0 7130 7 yet ove siete cae ae 2 of| 2of | 2of | 2of | 2of 
E/|0 710 710 7 “en ae Pee; are vee 0 0 7/0 710 710 7 
0 4] 0 = 4 JEnds sides and bottom four inches thick. 
o) 
6 


F |toms four inches thick, the ends five inches, and the sides} (0 
G |rabbetted neatly together and caulked. {: Tie 7 

6 0 0 | 
FJ |tions in the middle, three inches thick, and inch asunder, so that as a saw may separate them. In the Royal Navy, ships have a 
I |the starboard side, for the convenience of washing decks, &c. 


oN bb 


ct 


Ko teas bea ae as o38 bai wad -- |6 076 0/6 0 
L ; b's G ais ‘ 0101/010]0 9 
M ie ; ; ene - ei wo 15 O15 OF 5 O 
N , ; re is 0 44.0 410 41 
oO; . ; . ea be 0 440 41/0 41 
P es , vss fei ag ee ; «. |9 910 910 9 
Q F . on ys oo. |7 O17 O] 7 0 
R ; ss ; is ‘ -» 10 440 4/0 4 
S ‘er ve ; wis oe : we | O 240 220 9} 
eA ee ote F ees ae . -. |7 O17 O17 O 


U jreeve the laniard through, or otherwise kept off the beams with elm buttons behind them half an inch thick ; the outsides of the 
X [dle tier between them. 
Y jto trice up the hanmmocks*, 


to Ross’s “ Perpetual Birthing and Watch Bill Book,” published by P. Steel, London. 
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Of Three , 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks, Of Two Decks. Frigates. 










OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GuNs | GuNs | GUNS GUNS 


GUNS |] GUNS 



















98 80 50 44 38 36 32 
MIDDLE DECK. St. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. ing ft. int ft. inj ft. inj ft. in. ft. in, 5 
Mippie Deck CLamMps.—Strakes, in ntember....cccccovece two ; oe va aia oie aon Sag aes UA 
Thick at the upper ne 0 7 ss aes eee ee > 1B 
lower edge........ 0 6 . ‘ oe Pan i © 
Scarphs, a2 length........ paver 3 6 
Bolted with two bolts in cach, diameter...... 0 0% 
Upper strake, broad ....cceeseees ee ; - ; D 
Lower struhe, broad... ..cceceneees - - ‘ E 
Mippie DeEcK HOOK........sce000e ii eeeeMOUl 1, Sie awceks er LQ! ‘ ved F F 
lenpEN sis wissaaied 8 0 oe G 
Bolted with bolts, a number...ccesee 13 ; ‘ ee IH 
diameter ......0 13/0 13 I 
BREAST-HOOK under the bowsprit for } SCE cccendewncves : ; 2 . IK 
the cook room deck.......sceeseeees LENBIR cisccvesvces ; : L 
Bolted with bolts, in number ..... Sais ae ats ‘ . IM 
CLiaMCLET soseeees eis Pe say . |N 
BeaMs.—Beams to rount] up..ccccsssceceeees Meerrceeer er rey O 7] .. 6 - O 
Plank of the deck, (hick ...ccccsccsscecceescees soi 0 3 ave es P 
Height from the upperside of the (afore...... 7 0 ‘is ae ° se ... |Q 
plank to the upperside of the urd midships... 7 0 os ‘ va . TR 
per deck beam at the middle line Uabaft...... 7 0 vas S 
Height from the plank to the port-sills...... wages 2 9 eis : vee ‘ . Ia 
PORTS csavascccecis ide sac ereetl ICCD aveswelaaincrideteiicenaues . 2 8 - a . [U0 
Fore and aft ........ccccccenees 3 4 f iP : we «LX 
Distant from each other.... 7 OT wp _ ‘ sake : . |Y 
Th HUMDEL is ivesedeev ees ss 32 sue ug is ee Poe sae, “ACA 
Foreside of the foremost port, abaft the foremost 
_ perpendicular.....s.cececccocsscsccnccsces eeeewas 5 6 ee ee . . vee . |A 
Aftside of the after port, afore the after 
perpendicular .......ee6 sisaenieuaseeene Sesmegaes ll 2 ‘ ove . . . |B 
SILLS iesnsccescsue coctesee eases Lower sills, deep .....cseeeeces 0 7 : : C 
Upper sills, deep ......-sseee. 0 6 ws Me . D 
Upper sills in wake of fore and main channels, 
UCC wersnacenvee 1 0 ‘ as : . ee eer s 
BEAMS a iswevssceseievadssinevkennes vaswwee bebtUled scconwes eaawane 1 gi : - . . te 
MOULACA .ccececcesees I J pee oe e G 
TUDE. .cecreesecees 30 ; 8 | 
Bolts in the scarphs, numiber.......ccecees eight ; is l 
Square iron.....e.eee. GiaMeter .cecsseseeee 0 ‘ me ; K 
Ends of the beams to let down upon clamps..., 0 2 gs . L 
TRANSOM ..cecccecccscccveccesenseessdelPesscsscscncssccesessenes O11 : M 
moulded at the middle.... 1 4 , N 
at the ends....-0. 0 10 . . ‘a tee «. | O 
Scored aft, and bolted to the counter-timbers, 
boll’s diameter. see. O If] ov é P 
Knee’d at each end with a cast, sided .......... 9 O; . . [Q 
Knee under the two after beams, and thwartship 
AFM....00- essa vanSenendieeeantens long ..... ote 4 9 ‘a ‘ Pras a 
Bolts in number, in the fore and aft arm......... six . oo . |S 
In the thwartship arm..... Aceh nmaenes parece aemanias four rae ; me ‘ T 
Bolts .....ee0006 season eneuneees AiuMmeler.cececcceers 0 13) .. U 
If iron knees, to weigh .........6. <edueees CWE. 00. see ‘ : ; i x 
KnerEs.— The beams to be kiree’d ¢ Hanging knees, sided 0 gt ig ae Y 
at eachend viththang-4 Hanging arin, long 5 Orel” wes as ; es VL 
ing and | lodging knee UThwartshiparm, long 4 0 aa : ae . we 1 A 
Number of bolts in the hanging arm............. ive oa sis B 
thwartship arm.......+6. four ; . oe ere 
diameter of bolts......... 11 is ‘ D 
Iron knees abaft and close forward to en alee 230 , ct . E 
Lodging knees......sessseseseeeeseB8IDEbsrerercevers 010];0 9 . : os F 
41014 6 ° as . {|G 


Thwartship arm......ssccosceesse LOMGreeecersoeees oes eee vibe Sas ie i 
IRR eA a RAO Neer Rea ete en Pes yee Se Ord ee Wee Oe et | 
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SL Esl ad] ¢ pel 
a8 fae ti S i) a.) v e ° . * 
Frigates. ge] 88 Eg| &2 BE = East India Ships. West India Ships. 
£5) ES| 821 = 
71 A va m1 ch 0 0 
GUNS | GUNS| GUNS| GUNS] GUNS } GUNS | GUNS] GUNS] TONs | TONS | TONS 





10 12 10 24 16 


ee § comeemmee fe comes [oe oe 


St. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind fl. ind ft. in| ft. in} 


ee ee ee eo eee lwo 


28 24 


| ft. in. ft. in. jt. in. 














OQ > 













D vee san ee P eae ee ats 1 1 1 

ye Te ee oes ia ; «ve a 1 oF; ! O07 O11 

F vss ‘ oe ia ove “ae es t 271 2@71 ] 

G ea ee eee es “at Tr ioe 18 O]18 O17 O 

il , dbs ee ait re ie iss a 13 13 12 

[ ie eee aes Sa IE tebe Ve wdiges Ie wee ay eee OO AO: AO: ae 

kK oes e. - . siete ss ae ) 14/1 FT l oO 

Li] - = soe ; bie oe a ow» (17 O17 O16 0 

M] cee en es ie ‘a see ; ea eleven | cleven | eleven 

N] oe as see ‘ ve . ‘ ; QO 1$¢) 0 13/0 14 

O wee wi _ 0 7;0 7/0 6 

P ° ‘es . ewe 0 3;0 34,0 3 

Q; .- ae : alae : 6 616 4/6 4 

R re ; Si Pe 6 61/6 41/6 4 

S ‘ie ; es e : 6 616 4/6 4 

T es ve 2 g12 Q;2 O Q 
U oi vee ed is 2 6/2 4/2 4 2 
x ’ iar ‘ ae . 210; 2 Y9f2 7 ay 
Y ee sae re ca LF 8 8)}7 8 7 
Z eve vias tee ane re evs ‘ee éee 28 28 26 2 
Aj hee ss x : ss = .. (17 O (14 3 [13 10 14 
B . eve eee Te we ae a ‘ 9 218 10{7 9 

C : des oO 7/0 7430 6 

D ie : . 10 610 6390 5 

D ‘ , ne 1 o7;t oF O10 

On és , es 1 py) wyi Oo 

G] . ie as . 1011/1011 4] 0 10: 

Hl ° P a es 27 Q7 as 

l eee ; : eee | Seven | seven | six 

K el ee se vee [oe | O 14f0 240 1 

l, : 4 o 1} 0 wo 1 

MI... er : sie ~ dr gf ho add of 

N a ‘ gs l1alt 4]1 3 

Of... ” i aa 5 ve . | OU] 0 114 0 Lo 

PI... “ vee oes : vee ; we f O TNO YO I 

Q vite ‘ne ‘es oP 8 O78 O07 6 

R : ? bits ‘es wis , 6 016 01/5 6 

Ss dee P , ee ae ae Sua sic | pire 

ok eee swe iis ws ae ae wee | five | five | four 

U ee ; ss im .{o 1,0 ito df 

>< és és _ . PF P we | 4201410400 

A sade oh, ote We Sipeaeale oe oa a ae .. [0 8/0 U0 7 

Z a ; : An ‘ae ’ .. 14 614 6/4 O 

A . . . : ‘a ‘iets we ed BS 38 1 SS 

B : ‘ ee aes see | four | four | four 

Cok? aa 3 we ae es : ane . | three | three | three 

Di. ae a eo ae ae ee . |O 14/0 10 12 

Edo. ; tle eee . ~ 1 oo. | ow | 220/210 3 14 

ag eee, ee, (ee eae ce . {O 8{0 THO 7 

G : aa ‘ 7 : 3 8/13 8})/3 7 





Fortio XXIX. 





PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 
OR SCANTLING. 





Mipp.Le Decxk—continued. 

Fore and aft arm the whole length between the 

beams, or length sufficient for bolts, in number 

diameter... 

Tron Lodging Knees (behind riders) to weigh cwt. 
Hatehwaysto be over those on theLower-deck,and 

of thesame dimensions, viz. Fore, Main, & After. 
Ladderways and Companion thwartships ........ 


One next afore the Forehatch, fore and aft...... 


Hatcn—Aftside afore the centre of the foremast......e0. 
: Fore and aft... 


Thwartships... 

And one close abaft the Mizen-mast, fore and aft 
Thwartships... 

EKEINGS to the Bows—To be of iron.....scccveeelOMBoorere 
broad..... 

Tv have one Ekeing ) ..... aeeenes deswes TRICK eds 

between the mid- ( ......... Bolts in number... 

die deck and one( ....... coccccevses Grameter. 
above....... seeveee J coscvocceees Cach to weigh 

ParTNERS of the Masts.—The Partners of the Main-mast 
broud.... 

deep ..00. 

Partners of the Fore-mast .....s0sseeee00-bT0dd. ++. 

AECD . 0006 

Upper sides above the beam ....secsecseveseescres 

Two bolts in each end...ccccsoseseseees diameter 

Mizen Partners.....scesceccoe evcccvcorens thick... 

broad ... 

Let down upon the beains .......cecscsserseveseres 
Fastened with bolts.......00¢ escvececcosceediameter 
Bowsprit Step or Partners.......eceseceeethick.... 

broad.... 

CapsTaNn STEP—Fore Jear Step....scssecese-coeveesbroud ... 
deep... 

Main Jear Step..oeccccosversseseebP0ud .« 

deep ..00. 

Two bolts in each end..... ccvvescevevscesdiameter 

Plank wrought along the step.........+-.thick.... 

Main and fore.....cccoe scccseces veut eeoethick... 


CapsTAN PARTNERS——Capstans...ccccescesccccseces OrOddes. 
Framed with Carlings......secccocsocssesebP Oud. +. 

deep.ee 

Carlings asunder in the clear.....ccceccccessess eee 

Let down between the beams.....es.00 

Framing bolted with bolts........ »seoetm diameter 

Partners bolted two in each end......... diameter 

Iron hoop fitted in the partners..........thick... 


broad... 

RIDING BITTS. 
DOG BITTS...ccocccvcseccneccccsscccsccenesvcsccscces SQUATEC.. 
Cross-pieCe.......csecsnccavcsere soccccee SQUATE... 


To have upper Breadth Riders, the same as the 

Breadth Riders on the Gun-deck, to the Mid- 

die-deck beams. See Breadth Riders on the 
Gun-deck. 

Car_incs—-Number of tiers on each side from the Fore- 

hatch to the Mizen-mast room. .....c-ceesseeces 

Number of tiers thence forward and aft.......0. 

Carlings in the hatchways, and at half § broad... 

beams one inch broader.......ceseee | deep..ess 


one, 


Of Three 
Decks. 


110 98 


Sour | four 

O 1k/0 14 
230:220 
5 2@'5 0 
4 6,4 6 
1 87 l 7 
1 7})1 6 
1 3]1 2 
1 4{1 3 
0 710 6} 
0 170 1 
0 7])0 6 
3 613 3 
0 tio 
0 1;0 1 
0710 7 
8 0/8 0O 
1 of] 1 O 
} ly ol 
60/6 0 
0 170 1 
04170 1 
0 14);0 
O Of 0 Of 
0 4);0 4 
three | three 
two two 

0 103]; 0 10 
O 840 8 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 


eee 


GUNS 
74 


TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Two Decks. 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
64 





50 44 38 


meee, |e ———— (Ee | ee fee | ee FEE 9 Oe 


Frigates, 








GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 


36 32 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS, 
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GUNS | GUNS TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS q 
28 g4 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 {| 330 | 201 | 133 | 170 | 60 — 
ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. n. lft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in) ft. in| ft in) fe. on.) ft. in. ft. tn. 
A] ces o Jour | four | ... | three 
B ve is if} O iF  ( O 1 
Ci .. aes woe | 110 
D| .. ove 
E e bee 
Gi .. rr 
I ais ae 
Kol kes - 
L eee eee 
Mj ... iis 
N]| .. ee 
O] ... a 
Pi} x5 ee 12/1 1 we. 1 010 
Qi... be 1 oo] 1 0 we LO 9 
R{ .. a } 2] 1 j «oe | 0 10 
S see - 1 Oj; 2 0 .. 10 9 
pe eee “ae 0 6{0 0 5] .. 0 4 
Ul] ace foe 0 1) 0 O O08} .., | 0 Of 
X] ve 0 6; 0 0 5 ; 0 4 
be ere sae 3 213 213 OF; ... | 2 9 
Oo |, ate eee o 1/0 J}0 1 » {0 02 
A ‘ eee 0 07,0 OF O OF} 1. 10 03 
B a ate 1 1/1 O]1 0 . | 010 
C . bes 3 813 713 6 . 13 0 
D ig 12)1 2/1 4 
E me 1 4,1 4/1 4 
a ee = 1 6)1 671 5 
G as 19/1 941 8 
H oy 0 1};0 S40 ) 
] re wi 0 4/0 4/0 4 
See Gun Deck. 
KI cee 56% 
Li . , 
M aco one two 
NI cee “ae . | one 
O;} ... - .. | O 62 
Pp ay . | 0 5 





Fotio XXX. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 
OR SCANTLING, 





MippLe Deck—continued. 


Fide Peers oO fir, abaft the mizen-mast ¢ broad... 


TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three 


Decks. Of Two Decks. 









GUNS | GUNS 
110 | 98 


een etaete EE 


ft. in| ft. an. 
0 103/'0 10 


80 74 64 











ese oe se 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 









TOOM sooccccevcccsscccescccceses ¢ leep eee | O BLO 7] op ve oe 
LEDGES sissies voter anteater ee | Wee ee e 
deep... } 0 5] 0 4! sg - 
To the hatchways, and to (thick, lowerside | 0 8410 73]... - vee 
Coamincs { extend the whole eat wee Sidfvecoee | O T1O GH oe ese v 
of ladderways, &c....+.6. above the deck | 0 10] 0 10 ve “ 
Hap LevGes..... sadeSasmenawiaesteceuesveduanmunel NIC Nmaa 4.0 9 10). Bay “aay is 7 
deep...g | 1 Ay 1 4 sive nee 
Or round up more thanthe beam in their length | 0 3/0 31] «. re . 
Three bolts in each....eee. srecvseveseeedlamelerees | O OF} O OF] ve + 
GRATINGS.—Ledges Of fit.....cceccsesevsseceecssessbroad.., | 0 310 S] a. ie soe 
dEEP 00. 0 oF 0 34 ene ee 
Battens, Of oak. .cssccccsevecececssesetroad... | 0 31/0 3 
thick.... |} 0 02/0 03 
WATERWATS fevessisicnssresrievecocsnetweresesessewrethiChiae | 0. 51:0" 4 ee “ 
Broad (or broader clear Of sap)...ccccccssesceesee | O 11] 0 11 es one 
Bearded back...... Woetipaswisvecnsseermuveneteseas (| O00) 0. 02. os nis 
Frat of the Deck.—Jo be of Dantzick deal, thick....... 0 31/0 3 as Jon a 
Except next the waterways. ‘There English 
oak plank, rember of slrakes...ceee. seetesessess | five | fire {Same forward undcr the 
Two binding strakes on each side, thick.....00. | 0 4/0 4 
One strake in midships to pillar On...-ceccsesoree | 0 4/0 4] «s. see ve 
SPIRKETTING on each side, strakes (i ntuber.cccocccecevesee | (U0 two i ie aie 
Breadth from the waterways to the sills, and 
thick lower edge. 1 O GUO OT ase see vee 
upper cdg thickseeeoe | O CHO GC] os ose see 
One bolt in the timber next the butt, and two in 
each lower Sill... ccccsesevencevcentliamel(rssesee | O OZ} O OF] vee eee ee 
STUFF between the ports..c.cccccceseseessecsseeelhicheeeree | O 4410 4 “ see vas 
Ber asTHOOK.—Between dccks..s..ss.eseeseee i a Cede ” ‘ - 
length... (18 0 [17 0 se = 
Breastwork between dechs, bolts in number....... 13 13 a “i 
diameter... | 0 3) 0 1d} oe ve es 
LP IFO 10 WEIGH os cnisieuen odes ives cvsdedwrs vas CUE). ae wus ee : 
STANDARDS.—On each side, tn Umber sicsccscccscceceevece | sin | five wie a at 
Those of wood well grown, and sided.cccosereeeee | 1 Of O LIE 
Those of iron to weigh each........... sooese cut. | 40 0/3 20) «. i es 
Arm next the side long, within two inches of 
the beams above, and thwartship urm......... | 4 GL4 3 a ba 
Bolts, in NUIMDEL...ssecereseeeeee SC UTMessoceess | five | five ai ve re 
thuurtshtp arm...ccoree | four | four si jae 
IAMCLET vecccervevacener 0 1ff0 Tb oe vee es 
Iron Stanparps.—Against the bows, on each side, 
weight of each........... Soaaatausmeituregne ccwl. | aes eee si 
Bolts, in MUMDbEr,...cecce cece eet SIE UTM. cs ceenes ees s oe ey 
thwartship arm..... ia ee ve 
MiAMCLET .rovecececes or ove oe see ius 
Wood, and iron standards to be fayed upon : 
sholes of English oak plank.......thicko....... |0 310 35 
’ : : dy Ge. UOC) vevees cee | O B]O 8B eee eon 
Transom.—Under the lights........s0000. 1 tsps. me 
Knee’d at each end, with one iron knee, 
WEIBtisves cevedensceeesaess Cimeaaeusetos soeeetwt | 23 0) 220 ie ia 
Bolts, in number.ss..ee eight | eight} as. coe 0 
diameter,.......{0 0 Ib .. sia 
Pittars—To have one Pillar under § square, upper end} 0 8|0 7] oe ove a 
C4Ch DEAM.... ccs cccerecee 0 sevecoseeduwerend|O 910 BI os ose - 


Port Lins—Every Middle-deck port to be fitted with a 
substantial lid. 















50 


—onmenioe 


GUNS 


44 


galley. 


Frigates: 


es ee eee 


St. in.| ft. in. ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. ft. in| ft. in. 





GUNS | GUNS 
38 36 





ZZrR-eosoaeD 


mw 
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we og 


Ny’ TA 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


East India Ships. | West IndiaShips. | 


Frigates. 
ad 
Ra 


Vessel. 
Brigan- 
tine 

Brig- 
Cutter 


Denmark } 
Yacht 

Schooner 
Brig. 
Sloop 


Sloop of 
War 
| Bomb- 

















TONS | TONS 
1257 | 1000 














TONS TONS | TONS TONS TONS j TONS TONS TONS 
818 544 | 440 330 201 133 170 60 








| 
| 


AT AITO 


GUNs | GUNS [| GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 


erences 





























REE it A TS eee cote, ees | | 


TIE aa (phe ft. in| fl. in| ft. in| ft. ind fl. ind fe. ind ft. in| ft. ind fl. in| fl. ind fl. ing ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 
7 eee mere ous ae NT oes we | we | oe 10 910 glo g] .. Jo 8 
Bee peep. ieee oh ses bear it - . 10 510 510 5 .10 5 
er ee Ges a tent vas dh the . 10 510 5/0 4 .. fo 4 
D . eee oes . oes see oe [0 4/0 470 BH w- 10 3 
Teil eect yee: a oe fs | ave (OPPO FPO FE owas 00 6 
F ve ‘ P ; : oe 10 670 610 6 +“ 0 5 
Gl ee. Nese ; . . 10 910 g]o go] .. lo 7 
Ul docs oe oe a 0 6)0 610 6| . |o 4 
l oe eee es ais oe eas ‘ 1 2)}1 271 @ ee 1 Oo 
K tee . awe ve ; eee 0 210 2@{O 2 eee () Q 
ae ee - shite « ee - 10 02/0 0270 Of .. fo 02 
MI oe. , ‘ ee eee meee aa 60 310 310 3] .. |o 3 
N ‘a age Ve Hatches } 0 30 30 33 .. fo 3% 






QO ee eee ee @e0 eee ees ee 0 4 0 Q) 4 see () 4 
P ee eee eee s eee e ee eee 0 ll 0 11 0 1! eee O {1 
Q] .. . - i . 10 OF 0 OF} 0 Of] .. | 0 OF 
R e e e ees e e e eee e e 0 ¢) 3 Q 3 eee 0 gt 
S oe wate PA Pe . F » | four | four | three we. | Chree 
tl e e one a e eee e 8 ese ee 0 4 Q 4 0) 4. eee 0 4 
U toe oon wr) oe eee eee eee two two lwo eee two 

xX aea eo ee eee coe ee ee ae 0 4 0 4 () 4 ate 0 3 
y ee ° eee Cee eee eee eee eee 0 4 O 4 0 4 ooo 0 3 
Z . eee @ee eee oe ee oa @e 0 OF 0 FS () 03 eee 0 0} 
A : : : 0 3/0 3}0 3} .. |o af 
B . . ; ‘ oe ’ 1 J7 1 dtd o oes 0 10 
'« . ‘ : eee ee 17 O17 O16 O ee (15 O 
D , re é ‘ . 13 13 |eleven | ... | nine 

E i eee oo oe 0 11 0 1} 0 1} eee Q) 1 
F eae : a . . oe 8208108 00) ... 5 3 0 
G . eee ee ° * Site jive Jive eve four 
H fee . ee eee e een ee 3 0 0 2 3 QO}2 1 10 ee 2 OQ 0 
I eee ° ° ‘ 4 3 4 3 4 2 soo 4 0 
kK] .. Jour | four | four eee | four 
L - is four | four | four wee | four 
M , : ; O fo ato at oo. | 0 a4 





eve eee eee ees ese eo0e ooo eee 3 3 14 3 3 0 3 2 0 eee 2 3 0 


N 

OO] ..- ie bas wate aes ao vies vee | four | four | four woe | four 
P oa Pee eee jas ies ots ae Kee three | three | three He's three 
Q e eee ee eee ees eee 0 Ik 0 li () 1! fee 0 14 
R e eee eee een eee see eee bee 0 7 0 7 0 6} eee 0 6 
S ee @eea ese » eee s e * l 0 ] 8) 0 11 @ee8 Q g 
{ oe ae “i 7 eee ‘ess eee .. 21342107200) . 1 2 6 


Ul aa _ ce eae eee - ine «.. | seven | seven | seven | .. six 
Seo . - se sie , eee 0 14,0 13,0 0 1 
Y “ee a eve oe wits é aes “ee 0 610 6/0 6 ine 0 5 
Zi} aes ; - ‘ “oe ve “ee ~- 1/9 7/0 7470 7] ... JO 6 





Fotio XXXL TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 





PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Of Two Decks. Frigates. 













OR SCANTLING. 





GUNS | GUNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | GuNs | GuUNs | GUNS 
| 110 | 98 | so | 74 | 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 
MippLeE Decx—continued. 


t. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ini ft. ind ft. inlpt. ntdft. inf. on] 
English oak LimiNgs....sccccccescecccccssesothick 0 et 0 1} ‘ eee eee oo @be een see ee eee A 
Stops of the ports not less than.......... soveeee 10 310 3] wep oF a -" ‘es vr ove oe 1B 


ScuTTcLes in the Ports, and hanging of ditto similar to 
Lower-gun Deck, which see. 

Ports afT. See STERN. 

ScuTTLEs—To have a scuttle in the clear........-.....deep 


Between each port under the sepia na andaft | ... ro 7 or ae ot oe ais an sa . 
[non Work—To each port ring bolts......sse0e00in number | four | four | s+. a2 ae) — 7 ue ~~ we IE 
Eyebolts...... Seenci ee siveeinn cocsccsoeein number.e. | two | two does a te ite . _ ae oe IE 
The said bolts........scssccccoccveccseeediameter.. | QO 410 141 .. sa ~ ss ae: ~ aes we IG 
Diameter of the rings inclear|}0 5310 5 ; ; ‘ sey eee oes - |H 
of the eyes inclear |} Q 2110 21] ... an Ses $3 ov < tea: (LL 
Muzzle-lashing eyebolts, over each port two 
diumeter | Q 14,0 If aw} tose, AV cee Mt Aaah when le eee. Pe ae LEK 
Eyes in the clear | 0 $8 |G ‘ es We eae eet re ae ee |e 
Training eyebolts, one between every port, 
diameter | 0 1%) O Id ase si : as . an nies oe |M 
Eyes in the clear |} 0 20 @ : F ie eee , - - » IN 
Ringbolt abreast each port............-..diameter |Q 123) 0 I] ... ee : - ant ee «. |O 
In the deck......ccescccesecscooee ring in the clear |} 0 31/0 3i| ... y 6 a > . IP 
Tricing eyebolts in the beams............diameter |, acs E a" : . . . 1Q 
Eyes in the clear |, _ : ; : . nee .. IR 
number oan Bh Newe We seea dean. ask GuacclS 
Eyebolts* one on each side in (.........diameter | .,, - a3 ma alee ; 7 _ sas . IT 
every other beam, abaft the 
foremast in the side.......... (eyes in the clear | ,,, és in - me i sa am Ba . TU 
Eyebolts in the clamps for lashing up § number... | ., bal : rm sai : sige 2 i ove |X 
OATS, BCC. ..ccoccccccsccocccevevcscooes U diameter | ,,, oa Sea - a om . nee .. VY 
Eyes intheclear| .., | ., oe ee a ae sdectll, fase. cas, ee 
Stopper Bolts (see Gun Deck)............diameter | ,,, a ee } ote . .. IA 
Rings in the clear | ,,, we _ Me a ~ ; oS oe . IB 
GALLEY—Cants....cccccscosccesseeeesesusunder in the clear |} 9 6}9 O 
deep|}0 6/0 6 
Covered with lead to the foot square.......bs. | nine | nine 
BULKHEAD—Deal.......sescccocccsrcerecctscccerevsseceettick |Q 12/0 Ih]... nee Ae . ; a a IC 
Stantions Of OaK...ccccccsscesescrcccresssvessquare |Q 510 43 ... m . -_ Bi .. 1D 
ScupPERS—On €ach Side... .cccaccccccscccsssossssseeemumber | six | six ae on a . a set . IE 
diameter in the clear {0 4/0 41... 3a = ; ; ea os . IE 
SHot Racks, Hammock Racks, and Tricing Battens, as 
Gun Deck. 
UPPER DECK. 
Upper Deck Cramps. 
Strakes......cccsccsesevcevccescesscccossetnm mumber | one | one | one { one | one | one | two | two | two | two |G 
Thick... .sccccssscecsessssevcesces at the upper edge|0 610 610 7/0 710 610 6/0 610 6/0 610 54H 
loweredge}0 510 5]0 5H0 510 510 5/0 510 5]0 5]0 4] 
Scarphs...scoccecerscvcceccsscsscccccsoccerssseoslonge |4 914 914 614 614 414 4131013 10/3 10]}3 61K 
Bolted at the lips with one bolt..........diameter|} 0 110 1140 Of; O OF 0 0%) 0 °% 0 ey O Of} 0 Of 0 OFT 
Upper strake...c.sscccsscsssceseeesenereseebroad (fj oe a .. iM 
Lower strake ...csccseccsecssersseevescecesbruad n two to be tabled or coaked. i “ala 4le ele 2INn 
DECK HOOK.......00eeee. socccecscecersccesccscsscsecsessided | 1 JF 1 1] 1 of 1 Off 1 0 0 14 ; Wiolloulo1tlo 
(Or as long as can be gotten)........cs000 elengih 19 6119 O18 O}17 0 116 6116 O16 O}16 O16 OF15 6IP 
Bolts...cssccessesecresssessescssvosseveseocssenumber | fiftcen age thirteen| thirtern| thirteen| eleven | eleven | eleven | eleven | eleven|Q 
diameter} 0 14,0 13/0 14/0 13/0 ig10 i10 14,0 lo to sR 
Ekeings to Deck-hook ....+..0000-..deep or sided | 1 0/011 10101010/010/0 910 8/0 8/0 8{0 81S 


Ol SG scasedcicncideteceetncieswevcnensieecs number... 
diameter... 
Beams—To round up CO SCEKSEKHOHHSHHTESOHOESTHLHOSTOLOS SEO LER LED 


seven | seven | six | six | five | five | four | four | four | four |T 
O 14,0 1470 If/0 140 140 1670 12,0 B40 19,0 190 
0 8{0 810 8/0 8j]0 730 720 810 7/0 710 7X 
*¥ Hooks and cleats ia the sides of the beams, for hauling 


“~SOCRWYLINGE OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 















A A EM he 





up and belaying 





pen-aeemamenetnttont 











































atlSeslag|éelasl § ae: ch ee 
Frigates. | &! eg ER | He} Ss] = | Eatt IndiaShips. | West India Ships. a i8 = g. 
As |S [a> |a~ | Fo] o ee ee ee za 
Peer, | Meroe (Ree tens Secs ee oe Se ee ie re eee 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS “Guns | Guns | GuNs| Guns | Guns | rons.| Tons | Tons | rons | Tons | TONS | Tons | TONS | TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 | 1257] 1000 | 818 {| 544 | 440 | 330 | 20) | 133 | 170 | 60 
t. in ft. ind ft. in. ft. inkft, ink ft. ind ft. ini ft. ind ft. in| ft. int ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in ft. in fl. ind ft. ins ft. in 
AY ede WP eee. eek eee | ee We ee E, Sees » |O £}O 1);0 1 
Bi .. ‘ : ae se ci As » |O 20 a0 oe 
cl. a . | ee ee j 0 510 5/0'5] .. 10 5 
DL aes - a NT vate an ae 0 910 9/0 9] .. JO 9 
VE eee eee ‘ eee eee vee ve ee two tuo two vee two 
HF ve . : ye ve eee ae eee tua two two see two 
G) «is ve ee us aie ; 7 ow 10 1210 1310 12) 2. 7 O11 
F - : ey ae so : . 10 42310 4310 4H 1... | 0 4 
| ere _ : ais ae a 5  |O 2/0 240 ¢ 0 i} 
K ; ; see ade : ais ; 0 WO WO MW... 
L ; ine ; oe aus we |O 23/0 28/0 221... 
I ae ; ne see iF cas oe [O TPO 1}O At ow. fod 
IN|. - =i : “ed yy a: » 10 27/0 2/0 2 » 10 1} 
HO] i ea ae en dae ; o 1fo rlourd. 0 o2|* 
\P a : : or sv ane vs wo |0 370 3/0 3 » 10 2 
Q|-... ; ee sig Sec sei wo. | O If} O 1F0 1) iw. JO 8 
i oe as fee S68 wiih . a -. |O 23,0 2211/0 OH .. 10 @ 
S ee ce ss wae re ues ce coe | twenty] twenty twenty eo |sexteen 
Ts case oes a se ee a das oe 0 23,0 14/0 181 2. 10 1 
1U seg: DP eae. ft cece |: eee ON te A ie eee cee, I: OE 0? 21) Oo ONT. cen 
XN oes eee re see oes vee vee oe |twenty|twenty |twenty| ... |twenly 
NY | vee - eu Res i ie: » [O Wo 12/0 If)... Jo 1 
1Zilt ees ‘ a sid 35 se ste -. |O 210 21/0 2] ... JO 2 
A sa ist ve + 7 we | O Tf, 0 17,0 12 
Te) eh: se .cebe ve pothih Ato i caged cate 0 610 610 6 
Cy} .. Pe ve Pre ves er ow. [0 21/0 2/0 2 
pl .. Beam is 010/010] 0 10 
‘ Sa ies aa ia si ¢ deep| 0 83/0 83/0 Bd 
KE ‘a's onG is ; oe eat sir sir Six 
F - és oe ue 4 0 410 410 4 
GI two two two two two one one one two two two two two two lwo two one one 
H[O 5/0 43,0 4/0 3/060 5110 3H 0 4] 0 410 410 410 4/0 4]/0 32/0 3]/0 3/0 3]0 3 
FI] O 4/0 3/0 3/0 2f0 4/0 20 3]0 38 4/0 410 4/0 4/0 4/0 380 3}0 3/0 3}]0 3 
Ki} 3 6/3 6/3 412 9/4 0/2 yi2 9% 2 014 014 013 6/3 613 0/3 O/2 9/2 9/2 Qg 
HL} O 07) 0 Of 0 OF .. vr ae as ie Of} 0 Q30 0310 O80 02 
M| ... | .. fi 2 ol wees PE DL et 
Ni 2 Of; 2 Off 1§]1 10] 1 10 Ali 471 472 Of1 371 10/1! 871 5] 1 OfOU 
O70 10$/0.10}0 9/0 7}010/0 7/0 8/0 71 OF 1 Of 1 OF O11f 010; 0 Flo 8f0 8/0 BO 7 
PHS Of4 6113 6 10 GH13 G]ll Ol! GIL! 0116 0/16 O14 6713 GHl2 612 B6flt 612 O} 9D 6 
iQ eleven | eleven | eleven | seven | nine | nine | nine | nine |thirteen|thirteen| eleven | eleven| nine | nine | nine | nine | seven | seven 
PRY O 1g) 0 1 Oy OI 44W]0 1/0 1]0 14,0 1210 13/0 180 170 210 1/0 OF O Of] 0 03 
SiO 7/0 7/0 7] .. eee sae a «- 1010/0107 0 9/0 &$/0 7 
iT three | three | three | ves a ran eee a. | five | five | five | four | four 
- O 110 1810 14 4, ae ‘i ee -. |O 1/0 1210 1/0 Of, 0 0% : 
gX} 0 710 SHO 610 6LO GIP GEO. cH.O. Go 910 B10 sfo 7{o 7{o SHO 60 Slo 710 6 





“ 
Fouo XXX. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Lt A OU ee 


a a eT 


: | 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, | Shubre Of Two Decks. Frigates. : 
OR SCANTLING. eee (ere ee ae 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS GUNS 
100 | 98 | 80 | 74 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 




















Urrer Deck— continued. ft. in| ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. ft. in. 
Plank....cccce scccesccccrccecccscsseccsscssccethich 10 3}70 3/0 31/0 3/0 3470 3)0 370 310 3]0 3 
Height from the upperside of the plank ( afore | 6 1016 8|/610}6 10/6 8/6 7|6 6)/6 5|)6 5)6 4 
to the upperside of the quarter-deck 
beam in MidshipS.......cseccsscecessers i 7 1/611;7 0) 7 0/6 816 2}610)/6 81/6 7)6 7 


Height from the upper side of the plank afore | ees ous se See 
to the upperside of the Roundhouse 


= CO wp 





4 

y < : U 

Bolts, number in fore and aft arm...occecssveseee we | five | five | five |} fivd | four | four | four Jour | four 
% ites in thwartship BION dsiseaceceeeess. pe four | four | four | four | three | three | three | threg | three | X 
diameter.. OROCCOHRHSEECH HLL CECE SESED 0 1% 0 1} 0 lf 0 14 0 14 0 1 0 | 0 | 0 ] 0 l Y 
If iron, to weigh about.. so ccesosceccceces senees cut. 300239 eee eve eee soe nee vee eee eve 
‘Fusines abaft the transoms, of oak, deep........ | 0 9/0 9 | 0 
yodainiog (oe knees, sided | 0 9|0O 8% 0 







7 
0 s/o oo eto ayo sal 


! 
; 
beam in midships..........0. abaft | «+. tee vee eee ‘ ° ee noe eee 
Height from the upperside of the plank afore! 6 716 6/6 7/6 7 63/6 4/6 5)6 2/6 1 
to the upper side of the forecastle 
beain in Midships..c....seveccsseseces ie G6 7/6 61/6 7)6 7 6 21/6 416 51/6 2}6 1]{G 
Depth of the waist from the upperside of the 
plank at the lowest place........scesecsessesens 6 8/6 81610;6 9 5 9/610|/6 81/6 9/6 Off 
Height fromtheupperedgeoftherab- (afore... | «+ cee vee ore <* ° I 
bet of the keel to the upperside os} medships | ++: eee tes : . “ see  |K 
the beam in the middle line........ ( abaft... | ++» vee ° ; we TL 
Fac. — Length of the fall or rise in some vessels, afore | 
the after perpendicular.......ccscccseseves ereese | cee see . -» |M 
Length abaft the fore mest perpendicular for 
galley torward....... Lidunseecwgentaceia’ secenes ose ‘ . ee N : 
Depth of the fall or rise.........sscecsessccseseees oes eee nee ore vee vee ie ae ese ue 0 
Flat of the fall ..csce-seeescessceesefhick cosssenee | cee [tee [cee | eee fete Ponce fotee nee [one ote TP 
Height from the plank to the port sills........... Pilfdil{2 o;2 O; Lu] d gf; 2 2/2 1/2 2/1. 9/Q 
Ditto on the fall. cccescsesseccseecenecsessreeecee | cee Poste cess | ee | oe CC 
PORTS.cas.svccuccncasscceccesscesesssGCePs sssccecresvevenee (2 9/2 8/210}2 8/2 B)2 7/2 7/2 Ge 5/2 458 
fore and aft.......0.0.. | 3 Of 210}3 0/2 10/2 10/2 8/3 O} 3 0/2 10)/2 6 T 
Distance from each other....s. sessssesesesserene | 8 118 3/8 Of 8 11.7 2/8 3}7 217 217 216 9IU- 
NUMDET sececccsccsssees | 32 32 32 30 28 24 30 30 26 26 |X 
number on the fall..... eve aoa exe ie as ee vee wee eee oe | Y. 
Foreside of the foremost port, abaft the fore- ; ,3 0 es 
Most perpendicular ....sseeccsereeceescees veoee {LE GUL QO fld 2 [13 1 itd G6 H2 616 4). yg ]10 4 [lo 3 1Z 
Aftside of the after port, afore the after aa ; 
pendicular.........s ssseesccescsseceescsecceeee | 2 2/5 10/6 31/6 O18 OF 7 GBF3 475 1114 GPS TIA 
SILLS...... Semoguiererousen Lower sills, deep. ones se oebeaien end 0 7/0 7/0 7/0 630 6/0 6/0 6/0 6/0 6/0 6)B- 
Upper sills, deep...sscecoaccseecees 0 6/0 G6/o 6/0 SHO 5/0 5/0 510 510 5}0 54C 
BEAMS......+00 sevcccccssoceccceceseseSided sosccccccsssssceee | E M4LL O81 271 Hd pt oft ayl bya ryt oyD 
moulded....... secceene 1 of Of 1 Pf} Of O 11s O11] O11f 0 11} Ou] O BE 
NUMDET...ccercaseccece 33 32 30 28 27 25 30 27 27 26 |F 
or asunder about ...... eee eee ove ° , ore G 
Beam next the fore and main mast, sidcd....... cos eee ove sos “ee one ame ea se fi 
Beams of the fall or rise, sided.....cccccsceces cts eee eee oon ove ase tna ane ieee nee oe i 
MOUlded .oesecseeee eee eee one eee se vee one sia Or I 
MNUMDbET . cece seceecee eee eee ove “ee — 7s cae <— See pees y 
Bolts in the scarphs, number in cuch....ccoscsseee | mine | nine | eight | eight | eight | eight eight | eight | eight | seven M 
square iron, diameter.sssssessosceoees O iff 1410 170 1)0 170 140 09 0 Of O OF 0 OF N 
Deep or sided......... sUabienavets vecsseceeoeee | O TPO LL} O11] OI; O 1070 10,0 9) 0 BHO BHO 8)O 
TRANSOM. { Moulded middle (or broader). devscccreeeee | L 2H QPL LPL LP a OFF OF OM POMso mn] oO uP 
at the Gnds.jccscsccsissecessonace 1 @}1 0/011} 011} 010/010]}010)010}0 91/0 9/Q 
Scored on and bolted through each counter ? : 
timber: bolt’s diameter.ssvicssessssvsecsseseee [0 HPO 140 1/0 1]0 1/0 1/0 04 0 OF 0 oF 0 OFR 
Knee’d at each end witha sided...... {09 9}9 8/9 8/0 8/0 770 0.7/0 7/0 7)0 OFS 7 
knee to cast before the 
second beam from be ee 49]}4 9)4 7/4 6)4 42/4 0/4 014 0/4 O|T 


b end with hang- | ‘ a ge 
and | lodging knee ) hanging arm, long... 5 6|5 615 5 615 4/3 315 OFS O15 014 10/BI 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 

















e Ss =a 4 o (8) eo vy v . 4 . e . b, 
Frigates. SS=|/ 831 ER) we Se] East India Ships. | West India Ships. | “¢ 8 
rh » eon 
SP es a a -| a” O 1) a0 7) 
a7) 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS| GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GuNs| Tons | ToNS | TONS | Tons | Tons | TONS | TONS| TONS 


12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 544 | 440 330 201 133 


; : ft. in) ft. an) ft. in| ft. in. fl. in. ft. and ft, ind ft. tal ft. ind fe ind ft. ind fl. ind ft. in. 
0 3);0 3/0 3/0 240 3);0 31/0 3/0 3)/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3}0 3]0 20 ato 2 


























6 416 415 10 one 5 10 
6 616 616 6 . |6 5 
ate Pr sie : ies eee oe -- 16 4/6 41/6 4)6 3] ... |5 9 
5 a's iv nae i bike Te - 16 616 6);6 616 9)... |6 1 
6 016 0]/5 8/4 44411 tes aise - |6 076 0/6 0] 5 7 cee |e od 
6 016 0/5 10/4 4)4 11 ies és oe |6 OF 6 O16 OO] 5 7 oe 14 Q 
6 6/6 2/6 1/3 4/4 1/3 6)4 514 14310131013 J0o]1 6]/0 513 013 910 9 
eee oe (16 8 eo (15 5113 O17 O14 5 <u wie vee ware oe scp. fd ae [Oe 
ous . [15 9 13 O12 6314 G6}12 9] ... ose seis ; . [2 O19 0 
se « (16 8 » (14 O}16 1119 2114 3 i ies as 7 ae > lo 8 {ld 0 
eee eee oe ise Jel.. 29 se eee tee see eee coe one eee née Seer 2D 
“er eee eee er eee vee eo «(16 OF15 10 115 0 
; - ‘ : Yo Os. ve bate e |210]/2 10]2 BT... aieih ve ear he 29 
we eee a wee 0 2 ee ene ae 0 3/0 3)];0 38 Aes “ae sas ere 2 
1 9}1 871 OF 1 2QLt GF 1 GTi 9 i gt t Gt1 441 4 sine ee 1 O|] 1 4 
ane sae oes see 1 10 
2 3/2 3/2 2]1 6);4 OF F 57}2 1] 4 10'2 OF 2 2x2 Of 2 Of 2 Of 1 lot 1 BII 9 
2 O72 O12 571 G62 47/2 OF} 2 1/2 of 2 542 S5]2 4]2 44/2 412 3] 2 of Lito 
6 8/6 114 6112)7 8/9 O18 4/5 916 7 3/8 018 317 6/6 017 618 3]6 0 
D4 24 2U 10 12 12 24 16 26 24 24 Ov 20) 20 14 16 
ee a eas - =| four 
10 8|4 6/6 611 9)3 919 OF 7 OF] 9 O}21 9 (22 0 122 O14 6131 316 419 O]12 9 
abaft i abaft i 
8 3/8 2 ]12 O oe 2 3114 10 }t1 OF 6 10 114 3113 Gis 3112 6/2 31/8 34/5 Glo 4 
O 53}0 5530 5/0 47/0 5/0 47/0 4/0 4)/0 G]O Blo GLO 6FO0 5]0 4),0 4]/0 4 
0 440 470 4/0 3/0 4/0 37/0 3]/0 37/0 3/0 5/0 570 5/0 4]0 3 
0114, 0 1070 10; 0 BU 1 070 OFF 0 TE} O10] 0 109470 1070 970 G]O0 StT0 QFO0 8] 0 8 
0 970 810 8)0 G41 070 77/0 8/0 8f0 810 810 7/0 710 Go 7lo GIO 6 
Od 2 144 14 }2 10 a 16 ov 7 34 27 2") 
até “s , oe eee nie che aie's 3 4)/3 4;)4 4 
ve ae eg ‘es ws ist we | EL EG ET Oth dt OT OTTO tO] 0 tat oO gto 4 
. 0 Og... bs ws | O VIO 910 810 8 Bais se ; 
ite ‘ivi daa [OP RE pee tis . 10 710 7710 &o 6]... rat 
vs vee bee vo PT faur bess oes wee | fie | five | four | four vee oes te 
seven | seven | sir es Sha’ tee eee eee | eight | cight | eight | seven | seven | sta 
0 OZ] 0 Off O Of] 2. | O OF 7°. ie we | O OF 0 027) 0 OF] 0 03,0 04,0 08 
0 770 720 770 6] .. 0 6190 610 6] 0 SHO BO 8TO 7410 710 GLO 610 6 
010};010;0 93; O Q — 0 g/90 90 OF 1 OF FT OFT OF OF. FOO], O10] 0 QI] O 7 
QO &8}O0 $10 7/0 6 vee 0 74/0 Flo FIO Ott | OW, oO GQFO GQILO BLO F740 6 
0 0 O07; 0 02) O OF} 4... | O Of, 0 D210 03/0 170 1] 0 Of] 0 Of/0 03) 0 02) 0 02,0 03 
0 640 6/0 6/0 5 . O 5/0 5170 5 
310);3 91/3 7/3 6] .. 13 613 6/3 6/4 9/4 914 9] 4 614 4] 4 3/4 OF 4 O 
tour | four | four | three}... | three | three | three | fee | fice | five | four | four | four | four | four 
three | three | three \ three woe | three | three | three \ three | three | threc | three | three | three | three | three 
0 Of 0 Of] 0 02) 0 OFF 0... Jo o7F 0 O8F 0 O3)0 TO AO PPo PPO Og, O OF, O OF) 0° Of 
22 O22 O22 1 14 2 14 1 2:0) 1 1 01 0 14 


O 7HO 5310 GHo 540 8/0 8/0 730 640 6[0 53/0 5H0 5 





4.0/3. 91/3 91/3 9)4 614 O14 0] 4 Of 4 0473 9,3 713 G6 











I—TABL. 


Fotio XXXII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


ae CE So MARTE Os gees in | OT eer NS EY 


Of Three Of Two Decks. Frigates. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. 






GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 50 44 38 36 32 


St. in. ft. in) ft. inj ft. in| ft. in. 









OR SCANTLING. 


























ft. in. ft a Jt. in ft. in. ft. in in. 


Upper Deck—continued. 
4214 0/13 913 913 9/3 913 913 813 813 7]A 


Thwartship arm, long 


Number of bolts in the Hanging arm............ | five | five | five | five | five | five | five | five | five | five |B 
Thwartship arm......... | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four |C 
bolt’sdiamcter | O 410 1210 18,0 12/0 14/0 14/0 1470 If 0 14/0 141D 


300230]300)2302 2 4220/21 142102102 00/E 
0 810 73/0 8 Oo 70 710 8/0 8{0 8,0 7EF 
4914 7/4 3/4 3/4 314 314 3|,4 2/4 2)4 0j|G 
four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four |H 
o 1}0 lo ilo ilo wo Ifo 10 12/0 1h) 0 IZ 


Iron Hanging Knees to weigh about.........cwt. 
‘ see eeeewes cack getaescreewerestace 
Lodging Knees { sooreosensethwartships arm, long 
Fore and aft arm length sufficient for bolts at least 
diameter 
Iron Lodging Knees, to weigh about.........cwé. |2 
HatcHways—To be over those on the Lower-deck, viz. 
the Main, Fore, and After latchways, and to 
be of the same dimensions. 


LA DDERWAYS sic ies des sebadiuanceescceiseterseeatiees rere ae ae we |Afore Main Hatchw.]§4 8/4 8/4 8/4 BIL 
jforeand aft| 4 8/4 8/4 6/4 6/4 4/4 of¢3 913 9/3 9/3 91M 

thwartships} 4 814 81/4 6)4 6/4 4]4 4]5 3/5 315 3]5 2 IN 

Foreside abaft the centre of the Fore-mast ...... | Sharam. Fore nanny mE eee ... (31 3 {Abaft Fore Hatchway. ... | O 
COMPANION—eessccesccsccsccenssccescscessvessesfare and aft (16 016 0 (14 6114 G6]12 9}IO 9/9 O| 8 6/8 Z3{8 3I]P 
thwartships| 5 O} 5 0/410]410/4 9/4 8/4 8]4 8/4 8/4 8]Q 

Foreside abaft the centre of the Main-mast..,... [33 0 131 0180 0 ]27 0/23 O}17 3 ]25 O }25 U 24 3 (223 OO; R 
Hatcnes and Hatrcaways ? Main hatch......foreand aft |... wee Fife Kae : és Pee ies vite . [Ss 
of small ships.. i sides he nelnen - thwartshins ‘ wee Nits ae - ais ees eee ° T 

Aftside afore the centre of the Nail: SAE scevsen ik ees a side : ‘ eas wee aM Sata : U 

FORE: HATCHUWAY 6 carccscescectausctvaneenadseecesfOFe and aft - ‘eis ee sag vat “iss X 
thwartships |... vee sig . sats : sae vos age ae ae 

Foreside of it abaft the centre of the Fore-mast.. . see eh te , a ei » Te 

AFTER LIATCHWAY....ccesccsecccescceseeesccssone fore and uft | ves ice sew - ae ee oes see . {A 
thwartshins | «+. tee eee ‘ne eee ‘ nee eee vs . |B 

Foreside of it, abaft the aftside of Main Hatch.. |. a ; ts ‘et dices siete fe sis va TC 

Top Ripers—-Number on each side.ccccsccccsvcecccvcseces 13 13 12 12 12 11 10 10 9 0) D 
sided... }1 171 1f1 OFf1 Off 1 Of 1 Of O1s3} 0 11} O TO TE 

moulded |t Of t of 0 114] 0 112}0 11] 0 11 | o tof] © L0H 0 103} 0 10 | F 


Q 


In length from the underside of the Gunwale in midships, and underside of the Quarter-deck and F precastle beams, fone 
in frigates. ‘“l’o stand as diagonally as possible, and to have two bolts through the beams tiey face on. 


Bolted with bolts ,.cccccscccecseceeceoseeen number | It 11 nine { nine | nine { nine | nine"| nine | nine | nine | H 

diameter | 0 13/0 1110 14,0 1,0 14/0 14,0 3380 12/0 19,0 12t1 

PARTNERS —Mainmast Partners....cccosssoccsesseeeseedrocd | 1 9} 1 811 771 6)1 5])1 5) 4471 371 311 OTK 
seecccccncceccscsccenscenscernserp | 1 8) 7Ftl GL i 5,1 471 441 371 271 241 1 L 
And fitted with | Asunder in the clear........02.)4 3)4 2)4 114 0)310)3 9|3 6)3 4/3 4|)3 2\|M 
cross chocks, F ppersides above the beam.... | 09 910 9/0 91/0 9/0 8/0 8/0 7/0 6H0 63,0 6{N 
&c. as those < Fore-mast Partners........ broad { 1 343-24) 1 271 271 if t O8fF 1 271 Wed byl 170 

on the Gun- Nevidwwewe sees wcecedeep,, | 1 4) 2 341 3f1 37 t 2971 VAP d Fy) OF 1 OF LT O P 
(ad eT Asinder | in the clear....scecocee | 4 1/4 0731073 1013 81/3 713 4/3 21/3 04/3 0/Q 
Uppersides above the beam... 0 8/0 8/0 8/0 8/0 T/0 7/90 64/0 670 610 GIR 

Two bolts in cach end .......ceces-eeeseeediameter | 0 14/0 12/0 170 17/0 17/0 1]/0 07) 0 Of] 0 Of, 0 OFS 
Mizen-mast Partners ...... seccsscasseasescthich..g | 9 610 6/0 57/0 510 5/0 570 410 44/0 410 42) 7T 

broad... §5 6/5 415 21/5 01410/4 914 7/4 614 6);4 4 /U 
Scored down upon the beams and ledges........] 0 12/0 13)0 17/0 1/0 170 LY] O 03/0 02/0 03} 0 Of X% 
Fastened with bolts ......scccsesoesvsseeses number | cight | eight | eight | elght | eight | cight | eight | eight | eight | eight | ¥ 

diameter |0 1/0 1/0 O20 02) 0 07) 0 Of, 0 07; 0 Of O Of; O 02/2 

Srep of the Bowsprir—To be of two pieces......squarc... | see Sug wag asa site ee xa ove ie oe A 

Run up to make eee sheet bitts—asunder in 

the clear.. ssa Ssipe Mee Dina pawhast ose caimmner ves ee eae awe s ae ee sik sw | B 

Chocks to be thick: bddind ce Vee Neanetoaccus sacceveanl| ese bas aus iis diet a bss oe ais we (CC 
Laps of the chocks thick ¢ on the foreside. seccssee | ove wee ‘ius sis nie Si vos oes a .» |D 
Bolted by bolts... .cecscssesessevccscoeeest” number | ss. bee ave see oes ees oe oie se oo. | E 

diameter | os. ve ibs eee oe oue ode ahs bee aco TE 
STEP for the CAPSTAN—...cosssccccccoscsceccvesvee OF +04 | ove ee ss sie woe f 1 8 P10 BI 1 BTL 6G 
decp..... | ase wis bes ssa ose woe | 1 471 4471 4419 23H 

0 4/0 440 4/0 4} 


Upperside above the deck....ccccsseccsssesccceces | cee fats sisi sae sels are 


e enaienad 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





























































Ht. an, 
2 6 
three 
three 


0 44 
2 9 


two 


ne : 
te eof Ae a toe be ~ © 
Frigates. os eo e 2 bb & 5 5 z East India Ships. West India Ships. “ 5 Ae 
Bol sn [Sel ee l1Rs] s aj |s] 7 
ete Ea ENTER ORO Creare tice 
Guns | GuUNs] GUNS ] GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
93 | 94 | 18 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 24 | 16 | 1257] 1000] 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | a01 | 133 | 170 
| ft. in. Mt. ind ft. in) ft. in| ft. in| ft. in) ft. ind ft. in| fl. ing ft. in| fl. ind ft. ind 1G ind gt. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
3 613 64/3 412 9/3 OF 2 933 OF 2 913 613 6/3 643 31/3 OF 3 Of 2 g}2 gfe 9 
four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | four | four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three 
three | three | three | three | three | three | three | threc | three | three | three | threc | three | three | three | three | three 
0 10 1410 110 03[0 1410 030 o2f0 02/0 13/0 13/0 14/0 1] 0 Off 0 ogo og}0 ogo of 0 03 
1301214120] ... | owe | owe | eee | oe ET t4fl 1 14h 1 Olt 0 14t 00 [0 3 140 3 
0 7/0 6GHo 6/0 440 7/0 5/0 Gio 5] 2. | wn | oe f wwe | O CLO S20 SHO 4NO 5 
3 913 91/3 91/3 073 4/3 0/3 3/3 0/3 7/3 7)}3 7473 4)3 873 Of] 3 013 Of 2 10 
three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three |} two 
O 1f0 10 170 OFF O 13/0 OFF 0 OFF O OFF O 13) 0 14,0 1470 1) 0 OF 0 Og} O OF O OF] O 03] 0 OF 


PIM OQBSENK KOCH DOVOVE!ES 


12 14/1 2 071 10 eee vee 


wr Gp 


tS hb 0 


tw 


0 


010[0 9 


1) 0711 071 0 14100 (0 3 14037 10 3 0 


eve eee eee 





814 8 

7,3 7 : ~ 2 44/2 94/2 OJQ@ O9It BJ 1 BJ 8 

0415 O - 4 81/4 8)/4 8/4 8}4 634 6/4 G6 

ea ‘iis ses . | 8 9 ne Poe -» (17 Q Il? 6717 O 

Oo;8 O;7 9 es 2 441210/210/2 9 

8§{4 6,4 4 4 2); i1t0;/110]1 9 

0119 O}16 6 we (LO 7 [Over the cabin. 

‘ tee ve 49/41015 O75 145 7 kee os ‘ is is 5 615 6412 0 
eee ‘ 310};4 634 6/4 6]4 8 22, ; : . 14 814 8135 6 
sats ahs » 13 OS 912 9} 6 8 ae bee re ia Pe wate oe [3 613 YI 3 O 
es baw oe | 4 I ~» |{4 92/3 614 2 

ies said we 4 10 ~ (4 O73 814 0 

oe as - {11 10 . |8 GO OT 

ee eae one cas 2 10 Per 9 4 

a Ye = ee : 40 oe | 4 0 

= eats ies a see Aw OB wo te. oO 

9 8 

1011 0 10 





| 


and aft, to within six inches of the upperside of the Middle-deck in three-deched ships, or Gun-dech in two-deched ships, and Orlop 


nine nine 
01 0 1 
11 1 0 O11 £1 0 O11 010 1 0 011 7 2 1 | 1 O 1 0 010 010 010 0 9 010 
10 011 011 0 6 010 0 7 0 7307 1 0 1 0 011 010 09 0 8 0 8 07 0 8 
3°90 29 242 0 20 20 25 27 3 7 36 3 5 30 210 28 24 20 2 4 
095 0606 .. 06 «. ve 06 06 05 05 0 4 0 4 0 0 3 0 4 
1o 1 0 011 010 01) 0 9 010 1} ft | § 0 O11 010 019 010 09 0 9 
0112 011 010 0 53 010 0 6 0 6 1 o t 0 011 010 0 9 8 0 8 0 7 O 
210 2 7 2 0 110 110 111 2 8 353 43 3 210 2 8 2 2g od 3 2 
0 6 0 6 O 6 0 6 as 05 05 05 04 04 0 4 0 4 0 3 0 3 
0 03 O 03 0 02 0 03 O 03 O OF 0 020 1 0 1 0 0, O & O OF O 03 0 0 0 0. 0 0 

0404 0 403 0 4 0404 04 03 03 0 3 
403629 27 3 0 32 32 3 0 210 210 2 9 
0 0: 0 0, 0 03 0 0; 0 03 0 0? 0 03 0 03 0 0§ 0 0 0 O 
eight eight four four four Jour four four four four four 
0 07 0 0: 0 OF 0 OF O 03 0 03 0 02 0 0} 0 OF VU 0. O O, 

0 8 0 7 0 710 7 07 0 7 0 8 0 73 0 6 

9420229218 1 8 1 8 2 0 1 7 

0605 06 06 06 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 

03 0 220 3 03 03 0 3 03 0 3 O 8 

Jour four four four four four four = four — four 

0 0} 0 023 0 03 0 O02 O OF 0 03 0 02 0 03 0 02 
1615 21 5 13 1213 12 1414 13:13 12 
1212 1 2. 14.1 3:1 4 21 3 Lf 6 1 5 t 4{|1 4 1 3 
C404 0 4| 06 06 06 0 6 06 06 0 6'0 6 0 5 


YoLtio XXXIV. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 


Upper Deck—continued. 
Laps to extend to the further sides of the beams, 
and to have two bolts through each lap, 
diameter ...es. 
Pieces of oak let down on each side of the step, thick 
broad .ocsecees 
CapsTAN-PARTNERS.——Main and fore... ...thich sdeceseee 
broad. secsoere 
Framed with carlings....cccscesereebTOGds ee veeene 
ACEP secvoceves 
a _- Carlings asunder in the Clear..cccscseccccccccscons 
Let down between the beams, ..ccccececccsccevees 
I'raming bolted with bolts,.........2 diameter... 
Partners bolted, two in each end, in diumeter... 
Jron hoop fitted in the partners,.,..0r0dd.ocsesoee 
UhICK vivdewses 
RIDING Biv s vas sens ccvees ouatueeevese raihecereetedeneteanceces 
Man, JEcr, and Torsait SHEET Litrs, square, from 
the lower side of upper dech beam, to above 





the COC ccudsecistesverscd bareess @eeatva eoeesetses 
Heads above the deck or tenons into the quar- 
ter deck DO@ANS siaccescereviess @eeese ewvpeeeseseeeoeove 


Heads tenon into the quarter dech beams, and 

score on the beams below......ccsesscccceeees 
Heels to step on the lower or middle deck beam, 

and two bolts through each beam, diameter... 
Check blochs on the outsides ......thick.cccceee. 
DISCA VCS cs iiesnewssie's Gesup seniceren waste de INOLED y cecans 
Jeers and topsail sheets....cccccsesethiCkseeveesecs 
Clew=pdtnets; Qi Cicssscewisovevenecatl MCh wcnveveas 


Cross-Pieces to the jeer and topsuil sheet bitts, to be 
broutd.cccesecs 

ACEP ceverevves 

Upperside above the deck.....ccc0 sseceveesseenas 

scored on, and faced upon the bitts ......eseseee. 

Ends without the bitts ....cccccscscecsesecsescneues 

Bolted at each end to the bitts, with two bolts, 
diameter .ssere 

GALLOWS CROSS-PIECE ..cecescecsecssccceccosececeess Sted 
(*,* These are only used in the navy deep... 

when the quarter deck is short of the Jong... 

topsail sheet bitts.)  wpperside above the deck 











TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 











The jeer and topsail sheet bitts should spread equally from the middle line, that theér opitsides may plumb with ¢ 





Gallows Bitts and Cross Piece to be fitted in the fore hatchway, as those abaft in scantling and height for the booms to lic 


CaRnLIncs.—-Number of tiers on each side from the fore 
hatch to the mizen mast TOON... ccccseccccseves 

Thence forward and aft......mumnber of tiers..oo. 

The carlings cccvecscccssessoebP Od ansoscccsccsence 

MOOD Uiceatetieaieesias 

*.* Carlings in the hatchways, and for half beams, 

tv be 4 of an inch broader, and one inch deeper. 

IJalf beams of fir abaft the mizen ; broad .suse. 


mast room eseseecoeeCBeecsenases evades deep @eseeen 
broad.scecs 
LEDGES .ssssssssssseessssresssseensssreeeseeneeed dang 


Jothehatchways, andto ) thick underside,.., 
extendthe wholelength > thick upperside.... 
of ladderways, &c..... } stand above the deck 

Bolted, two bolts in a beam, diametler.ss-cocseees 

Scored down between the beams... ..ccccsccsscees 


CoaMINGS 





ne Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 Q8 §() 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
St. tnd ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind fl. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. ft. in.| ft. in. 
re sis ‘ie re si we |O 120 12} 0 1370 19/4 
ies sats Sus ies eg oe (0 8FO BIO 810 8/B 
ie ee " -~ m -- (2 Of 2 OF 2 OF | 114IC 
: 0 71/0 710 63,0 6 - me ‘se ere ©) 
eas . 17 O| 7 OF6 G16 7]... ae ne wo. JE 
eee -» |O1O}010}0 9130 9]... aa see ee eis 
Sam ee | O11] OLD | 0 1041 0 10 Jey ag oe w. IG 
ies ea 5 91/5 915 95 9 a3 “ae ‘ site ad 
nee owe |O FTO 1TFO F401 Seis ps aad Pree | 
és eo | O OF O OF] O OZ) O OF]... os v se. TK 
sie oe | O OZ] 0 OF] O OZ] 0 OFF... one or Promel |P 
we ~~ 10 440 440 44/0 4 eu eee ¥an <3 M 
- ~ | 0 02/0 O2/0 O20 OF... he date ase PLEIN 
or ses os wi i ante See Gun Deck. QO 
1271 1/1 rfl ty. oF tf OF 1 OF Lf OF OF OT! P 
2 9/2 91'2 8/2 8/2 8} 2 8/2 BI 2 BI2 BlVX 7/Q 
O 12770 12/0 1470 13) 0 1210 12/0 13/0 180 I} 0 12/8 
O 13/0 10 12/0 11}0 TFO Lt] 0 Of, 0 Of] 0 Of 0 02/T 
0 4;0 4/0 3131/0 320 37/0 3/0 310 340 3S]0 340 
1 oF} t OF O11 },011 | 010] 010] 0 101010470 10] 0 gt Xx 
0 32/0 SHO 310 340 340 220 20 23/0 20 OY 
0 1270 14,0 13,0 12,0 1§10 3,0 to po Wo 121Z 
he centre] A 
0 101} 0 1040 10/010) 0 9310 94 0 910 910 810 S IB 
0 9/0 9]}0 80 82/0 810 8)0 740 7110 7HO 6HC 
2 OF2 Of7 1 107 FIO; 1 107 TF JO; t 17 1 10, 1 10; 1 10 FD 
2 2/0 120 14/0 12/0 170 Wo to WO INE 
2 97/2 27/2 OF} 2 OF 110471 OF] Ft Fy Stl STF 
Oo 1/0 1)0 O29 02] 0 07 0 O2] 0 02) 0 Of] 0 02/0 OG 
O11 }0 102/010}010]0 910 9210 9/0 910 9]0 8HA 
1 5/1 471 471 471 3471 3f 1 371 3) 1 23711 Qi 
13 OF 9 f12 GHl2 oOf12 OF12 Off! O11 OO DHO 6K 
7 O17 O07 OF 7 Of 610]6 9/6 9] 6 8)6 8] 6 6UL 
M 
three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | N 
two two tuo (wo tua lwo two two two two |O 
9010/0 930 9/0 8/0 8/0 710 8/0 7H 0 73/0 7]P 
0 8|0 7/0 7/9 6/0 670 50 610 610 62/0 52/Q 
Oj31/0101014111010/0107/0 97/0 9}|0 9/0 9]0 BIR 
0 8{/0 710 8]|0 7710 7/0 7)0 GEO GH O 63,0 6/58 
05/0 440 5/0 430 440 410 4/0 4]0 4]/0 4/7 
0 460 440 440 4)0 4)0 4/0 330 350 340 3UU 
O12 ;031) O18} 011 }010}7010)0 6)0 6),0 6)60 52x 
010/0107/010}/010/;0 9/0 9]0 510 5{[0 5]0 41 Y 
04/0 4/0 330 34/0 3H 0 32}1 3) 1 311 3] 1 2/2 
0 03/0 O30 02) 0 02/0 02/0 03 Q Of 0 030 02/0 O24 
o4yf0 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 170 1/0 170 170 178B 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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5 rs o ¥ & wo bo & E 7 di : Ww . . t : 
3 ec g El EE| 5 Kast India Ships. est India Ships. é § 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS { TONS | ‘roNS | ‘TONS 
10 12 10 24 16 | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | vor | 133 
Mt ind ft. inf ft. onl ft. tnd ft. in| ft. ind ft. in) fl. tnd ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in, “fle in. 
- |O 110 1/0 1J0 1 oe es .o (O 17/0 170 170 110 03 
» 10 670 570 570 5 eee eee aise 0 6/0 6/0 G6 
ove 1 24+] O07; | OF I O eee eee eee 1 4; 1 341 3 
QO 5 tee cae eee eee 0 6/0 6)]0 6 
5 6 “ eee wo [6 77,6 7/6 7 
0 7 ne vee a . |9 9JO 910 9 
0 BY] oo. wee ihe w» | V 10} 0 1010 10 
5 GI ee. eee eee : 5 975 915 9 
O Of) ose : . |]O 110 1)0 31 
0 OF 2. see avis we |O O27 0 OZ) O 02 
QO O11 oe. : ei ws 0 Of] 0 Of 0 Of 
0 33 . : wee w 10 4)0 410 4 
O OF] ane - .- |O O80 OFF 0 08 
See Gui Deck. bee vee ie eis ee an See Gun Deck. 
0 610 810 710 0 810 114,011 101140 104}010)0 910 8I1o0 7 
3.0/5 073 073 3 1)3 81/3 613 6)3 3 3 11/3 oO] 2 10 
0 02/0 1470 170 0 1/0 %I15)0 33) 0 12/0 0 O Ifo 1]o0 02 
0 0% 0 03/0 O}} 0 0 03) 0 02;0 Of; 0 03) 0 O}F 0 0 O770 OF 0 03 
0 2/0 210 270 0 2/0 3/0 3}0 340 31)0 0 23)0 go 2 
0 61,9 730 710 0 7}010)010)]010)]0 $2) 0 0 7310 740 61 
0 bYO 127°0 1470 O 14)0 28 0 220 23) 0 23) 9 0 Wo r1]o 4 
0 02}0 1] 0 02/0 0 1;0 1970 14,0 12/0 13,0 O 110 Of, 0 03 
QO 5410 7/0 61/0 0 64.0 9QiJuvu 910 BHO 0 0 7/0 640 6 
0 4/0 6/0 4]0 0 440 7/0 7)0 63) 0 0 O 530 43/0 4 
1 7/2 5/1 7741 1 7}/1 971 971 OF t 1 1 6/1 6] 1 5 
Oo 1/0 INO Io Qo iO 14} 0 14/0 12/0 0 O Io Io tb 
1 211 38) 1 3)1 1 3) 1 7F7yTa Fy 771 1 1 4; 1 371 2 
0 Of 0 02) 0 0710 0 02}0 OF O O07] 0 OF O O03] O O O27 O O07] 0 Of 
QO Di) «ee JO OF 0 0 6 or eee | O 0 0 63} 0 610 6 
QO 7H .. 10 90 0 OQ] vee 3 em | O11} 0 102} 0 JO; 0 9 
7 10 - |8 OF 8 8 w vee coe owe | Y 81018 618 418 O 
5 4 ~ 15 OF 5 5 0 we oe ~ | 5 3 5 41)5 3)5 O 
lwo two two two two eee eee ve see eee twa two 170 
0 57,9 770 53) 0 0 6] .«. ba ia eee ee | 0 O40 GIO 6 
0 4470 6)0 43;0 5]o0 4H 4. vain eee eee oe |U 5]O 440 42 
- toe van ie ~ 10 770 6HO0 6)0 6 
er oe. evs dee -- {9 510 4450 4)0 4 
0 31/0 4H 0 31] 0 0 3/0 8/0 8/0 8]o 0 0 4/0 380 3! 
0 2370 34,0 23] 0 0 29310 4/0 4/0 4/]0 340 0 3170 3310 9 
0 440 510 430 0 4470 7,0 7/0 71] 0 0 0 640 5];0 4! 
0 44/0 4/0 41/0 0 4/0 6/0 6)/0 6);0 5]0 0 5/0 4/0 4 
1 O71 971 OF 1 1110 37,0 3/0 3/0 3] 0 0 2471 2]1 0 
0 03] 0 O32] 0 O08} 0 0 02} 0 03) 0 03/0 O23} 0 02) 0 O O77 0 02/0 02 
0 03} 9 OF 0 Og! 0 0 0770 1/0 1]70 1)0 0 O Of 0 Of; 0 03 
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FoLio XXXV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three 


Decks: Of Two Decks. Frigates. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 

















OR SCANTLING, 
















































110) 98 80 74 64 : 38 36 32 
Upper Deck—continued. St. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| fi. ind ft. in. St. in| ft. in| ft. in. 
side's wo eudvnsu bobeitabewiiiiescecnccthickac (0. S1p 0° Si-O: 51) 0° 5710 5 0 510 5/0 43/4 
Heap Lepces. And round up more thanthe beam..... | 0 14) 0 13/0 14/0 13) 0 1} 0 13,0 1/0 12/B 
Ledges fir .scssossssescsscesececsscoves broad... }0 3/0 3)0 3/0 3/0 3 0 3/0 3/0 3/C 
GRATINGS. B deep... | 0 3310 3H 0 3310 3h] 0 3 0 310 34/0 31 D 
attens Oak... .ccccescsccecseccseceseebroud.., {0 3/0 3/0 37/0 3)0 3 3 0 3/0 3}/0 3]E 
thick.... } 0 0.) 0 O23; 0 O2f 0 03,0 0 02 0 03/0 03/0 oZF 
eles 0 6/0 6/90 51/0 570 5 5 0 510 51/0 5 4G 
Waterways—(Or broader if clear of sap)..J ....broad.., {O11} O11] Or] OU] 011 1] O13 ;}031/011 JH 
L bearded back | 0 03}0 02 O OF 0 03/0 0, 0% 0 Of 0 03/0 of! 
Fiat of the Deck—Dantzick deal...... seccscesesedhich..g |O 3/0 37/0 37/0 3/0 3 3 0 3/0 3/0 3K 
Except English oak plank next waterways 
number of strukes | five | fice | four | four | four | fou four | four | four {L 
Two oak binding strakes next the coaming...... | 0 4 41;0 41/0 4;/0 4 0 410 4,0 4|M 
SPIRKETTING—On each side strakes....... seeseeerumber... | two | two | two | two | two | two two | two | two |N 
Thick at the...ccccssscosssccserseseceseeslomer edge |]0 440 4/0 570 510 410 4 0 440 4/0 4]0 
upperedge|O0 4]0 41/0 4/0 4/0 4/)0 4 0 4/0 4/0 4]P 
Bolts one through each butt, and two through 
Cach lower Silliccsecceccseyecececces ..seediameter | 0 021 0 02] 0 Of] 0 Of; 0 Of 0 0 02/0 03; 0 0F/Q 
STuFF between the ports or quickwork..........thickness|0 3)/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3 3 0 3/0 3/0 3 ]R 
STRING in the Waist...........mumber of strakes on each side | two two two two tuo wo two two two |S 
thick at theupperedge|0 5}0 5190 5/0 5)0 4 4 0 4/0 4/0 317 
Bearded from half its depth, to ¢hickness ut lower 
CUBE ines itiicoesieesetvastavessasseatiseseasscdens: | Os 2) O40 Ber 0 0 4 4 0 4/0 4}0 3nU 
Scarphs between drifts and into the clampslong | 4 91/4 9[4 6) 4 6] 4 6 6 4 0/4 0/4 0|]X 
Bolted through at every other timber at opposite 
CULES ...cceceecscccescccccsceesesssbolt’s diameter | 0 0% O OF O Of) 0 03,0 0} 0; 0 020 02/0 OZ Y 
GUNWALF, Or PLANK SHEER ..esececsserssecessseeeseecthick |O 5) 0 510 4/0 410 4 4 03/0 3}0 312 
Bolts through the scarphs at every two feet six . 
INCH ESaxss cuoeseuesceeweesns socccccccceeeediameter | 0 02,0 OF; O OF O O27] 0 O 0; 0 02/0 03/0 OZA 
Plank sheers along the drifts........... vecethickh |O 310 319 3/0 3/0 3 3 0 2310 2110 2B 
Broad enough to project for the mouldings and 
bolts through ...sssscsessescsecescsesecsstiameler | 0 03} 0 03) 0 O17 0 03) 0 0; 03 O Of, 0 Of, 0 Og C 
R _§ To fit oak roughtrees along a Be al ove x . » |D 
OUGHTREES. ay ares 
MIGSHIPS ceccccscesvccesceereveees Q deep es ses soe vos nee ore is fae . {E 
Cottar Beam— Against the beakhead..........+000. square | 1 OF O 113) 0 117 0 11] O 103) 0 10 
The side ends to be knee'd with an iron knee 
weight |1 2741 20741 1 Qui 1 141 17 [1 10 
Bolts in ach .....ccsccscsecvererscscosscecesertumber | seven | scven | seven | seven | seven | sir 
diameter | 0 VAP O 14790 170 170 1 05 
** The upper side to be kept to the same height at 
the lower sills of the ports. 
BEAKHEAD STANTIONS—= Those next 2 ...secscceceees syuare | 1 Of O 113, O 11] O11] 0 107] 0 10 
the bowsprit ......cceees. i asunder in the clear | 3 4/3 3}]3 413 343 1 9 
And square above the collar beam.........000. | 0 9/0 840 810 7/0 7 6; 
Other beakhead stantions.............foreand dt | 0 9} 0 820 810 73/0 7 6; 
Thwartships and rabbetted for 1} inch deal..... | 0 9319 9/9 87/9 8/0 8 7 
To face on to the cat beam........ neeveseceialaiey O 13,0 1470 13270 1270 1 It 
And bolted each with two bolts.......... diameter | 0 02 0 0¢ 9 O;, O OF 0 0, 0; 
** If half beams form the beak head, which ts common 
of late years, (the collar beam being gotten with 
difficulty to cast over the bowsprit) the whole is 
united by a carling and an iron strap. 
. s Dueusiesowemscessrsseaseeasscanccprodd | EAE Y. -3dcN oe de Co tady 52 2 
Beakneab Canunc. Scquwesisdeeinsvisiceacsncmcdcey 4) 1° OCU Of el a 3 
seceseccccscscecscsosceccecesvccssevecesssdroud |O 51/0 43,0 42,0 4))9 43 4 
RON STRAP enone ossuecvesssesssstavsvsssaceeaees thick | 0 1 | 0 7} 0 04 0 03) 0 0510 08 
Bolted about every 16 inches, bolts......diameler | 0 1] 0 09,9 0% 0 02/0 0, 03 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 







Frigates. East India Ships. 


Denmark 
Yacht. 











GUNS | GUNS 













28 24 10 818 
Wf. in.| ft. in.| ft. ft. in.| ft in|. 
Ajo 43/0 4 0 3} 4} 
Bio 1!/0 1 0 1} 

Clo 3/0 38 0 2 ox 
Dio 33/0 33 0 23 3 
Elo 3]0 3 0 2 gi 
Flo oj] 0 03 0 0; 02 
Gio 5]0 4! 0 3! 4 
H! 0 10] 0 10 0 9 | 
I }o of 0 0O 0 03 0! 
Kj/o 3]0 3 0 @} 3 
L| four | fou three two 


Mio 4/0 4 0 3 sa 
N/| éwo two One ONE 
Olo 410 4 0 3 3 
Pio 41/0 31 0 Y 4} 


Qio oj 0 03 0 0; 02 
Rjo 3/0 @ 0 2 g 
S two two Onc tes 
T]O 33/0 3% 0 2 ee 
U}lo 33/0 3 0 2 ius 
X13 9,3 9 3 6 oe 
Y1O 02/0 03 0 0 oe 
Zi0 3]0 3 0 2 5 
A{0 0310 02 0 0 OF 
B}O 2110 93 0 1; 3 
C/o of70 oO 0 0; 0: 
D eee eeoe eee 5 
LE ee 5 
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Forio XXXVI. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 


Upper Deck—continued. 
SEAT TRANSOM.— Broad or deep ..ccccccscccccenscscccccesecs 
LINCK sGiencone sees deenedevesses ies 
Scored aft upon the counter timbers, and bolted 
through Cach.....ccccceeseediUMClErssececesoares 
Knee’d at each end with an iron knee, weight... 
Fore and aft arm take three bolts afore gallery 
door. Thwartship arm, long....ccccccocseveeees 
Bolts, diameter. sccseccesees 
¥* The upperside is kept to the same height us the 
lower sills of the ports. 
STANDARDS.—Numiber on each Side .s.sseccccsecceseeveces 
TE WOO Sid Cd capiwanasadeeusseeuta pucenuesers 
Iron each, Weight..,.csscccseccerscvssse (Ut, 
SIC AVM y LOB asinees covectaicacecaasessd see vesecsase 
Thwartship arm .ecccooveeeslOMZesecsnvneces 
Bolts in ach seccesccccsccseesMUIMDET secssees 
DLAMELCT coe reee 
BREASTHOOK under the Lowsprit...ccocccssses soiled. serves 
To be placed as high as can 
be under the bowsprits Bolts, mumber...... 
without cutting it......... diameter ooo. 
¥* And another breasthook over the bowsprit, of the 
same dimensions, if room will admit. 


LONG cecceees 


IRON WORK TO PORTS, &c. 
To have two ring and two eye-bolts to each port, 
CUMELCT covsccesvesecees 
rings in the clearsceree 
eyes in the clear siasees 
Training eye bolts, one between each port, 
TLAMCTET voasenvenes soaks 
eye int the clearsececeees 


Ring boltsin the deck abreast each port, diameter 


rengs tn the cledreerees 

Stopper bolts ...sscecceeereMCacter ceeceseerecee V 
(See Gundeck).......000..rings in the clear..os d 
‘Toptachle eye bolts, two to the ¢ diamclersseceee 

main and two to the foremast U eyes in the clear 
Triangular ring bolts for lash- § diameter.....+0 

ing booms and anchors...... eee 

Eye bolts in front of quarter ¢ diameter .....00 

deck and forecastle beams tae in the clear 
On cach Side......sseccsscesseees o NUMBET. cereee os 
Eye bolts round the main and fore mast, 
number 10 UCN cccevees 

In the spirketting abreast of each mast 

CUAMELCT cuaceeereveceses 

Round the mizen mast, nwmber....ceees 

In the spirketting abreast the mast..... 

AUINCLET coarecvesessens 

For capstan bars.......:dtamescrsecsessecsscens 


Cranks Bolts for ditto. .ecccceeseeGiUncleTccssorrecsecses 

For the QUnmer....cc.0e QiumMelersecrecseccesers 

TAWET CAC Socccseeend sacsdenases vaegieines 

P | Oppel GHG sic cesceviwssentsesancseeeds 
ILLARS.=—— Square 


Iron pillars near capstan and galley, 
SQUUTEseereeces 

Doors abaft the Galley Broad, each....ssseeees 

GALLEY. {can asunder in the Cleursccesecereersccevoeses 
ACEP seccossenvssecvceccerces 























TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 




















OF The Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
Decks. 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 8() 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind fl. in. 
o glo gfo glo g]o 8}/o s]o 8]{0 8/0 BJO 7]JA 
07/0 71/0 73/0 7/0 6]0 6)0 64]0 6)0 6/0 5 4B 
0 Wlo Wo fo po Wyo fo 1 fo 1} oO 1yo LIC 
13 0113 olf 2 Qi! 2 14/127) 12 of 2 Qiit 1 144121 7121 0D 
4 6/4 6/4 014 014 0/4 0/3 9/3 913 913 Q9/E 
o fo lo io ao iafo to 1fo 1/0 170 1 IF 
Siu Six siv | five | five | five | four | four | four | four |G 
1 071 of1 of 1 of O11 010/010} 0 9]0 970 83H 
23 02 2 142 2 01220) 2 1 Ol2 O 14/2 0 7] 20 Ol 3 14,13 71 
5 O15 915 915 O15 7/5 715 615 GJS G6]5 4K 
4 0}4 0/310}3 1013 9]3 7|)3 6/3 6/3 6)3 6YL 
nine | nine | nine | nine | nine | cight | cight | cight | eight | eight |M 
0 1410 J210 Lo Io UO to 1g} 0 Io 1470 1 IN 
ane see ves is Ss we | OJLE TO 103} 010) 0 93/0 
eae soe eee oe we (16 O18 61S Of1+ GIP 
ha — es se ee 13 13 13 13 |Q 
sa = ee sie . |O 1,0 140 1270 I1gfR 
oO 10 1470 12/0 12410 140 HO 1470 14,0 110 148 
Oo 5/0 510 5])0 430 43,0 42.0 430 410 43,0 4/79 
Oo 2110 210 21/0 21/0 240 2/0 g]{u 2] 90 27] 0 21U 
o Wlo Who ito fo Bho io io WO WW} oO WX 
0 2.0 27,0 27/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2]0 27/0 270 2/Y 
Oo 1/0 17,0 1/0 JFO t7O FPo 140 17,0 170 TIS 
o 340 3810 330 340 3H 0 32/0 3410 3110 34,0 3A 
‘ I 4 
Oncin each beam before themainhatchway 4 - : a ; - : le 
0 141.0 14,0 4) 0 130 slo po ho pO 1,0 1D 
0 470 440 440 440 41/0 4]0 330 330 33,0 BEE 
0 1470 3,0 te 0 TPO TRO 1g) 0 1g) 0) 18) 0 1g) 0 TRE 
0O10;01010 91/0 g10 910 910 910 910 910 7I1G 
o 1ff0 Iz7f0 110 It}O yo Wyo ayo ito 1,0 1TH 
0 3/0 3/0 220 280 2310 23/0 2310 2320 2310 235i] 
four | four | three three | three | three \ three | three | three | three [IK 
cight’| eight | eight | eight | eight | cight | cight | eight | eight | eight |L 
sia Sta’ Siw sir She sir suv Sur sir sir, |M 
Oo 14,0 170 HO Oo 1} o FPO Tyo by O U1 OO UT YN 
Sue sue Sir sia SLY sur SLY sur SUL six | O 
four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four | four )P 
‘o ito nfo 41 fo 1}0 1/0 of 0 Of 0 08] 0 03] 0 08/Q 
O 1;o 1,0 180 17) 0 BLO Fy 0 tO) 14) 0 10 TR 
o 1/0 1/0 110 1/0 110 OZ 0 of 0 OF 0 Of O OFFS 
QO Off O Of, O OF, O OF O OF] O OZ] O OF] O OF O Of) 0 OFT 
0 710 60 630 630 630 610 GIO 60 6,9 61U 
0 6]0 540 510 5H 0 41/0 5110 50 5H 0 SHO 5 IX 
0 20 ao 2/0 210 2]}0 2/0 2/0 33/0 13,0 14¥ 
see . | 3 PIS VIS TI3 6 
tee .. |8 678 678 077 9 
0 6/0 6/0 61/0 6 


HO ob 


= 


Soh oy A aa cin 

















-[« 
. at} ss 
Frigates, 8 = 8 
St 
GUNS | GUNS] GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 18 10 
ft. in| ft. ind ft. in| tt. in. 
0 7,0 7)0 670 55 
0 5,0 51,0 4]0 3 
O of] 0 OZ} 0 OZ] 0 03 
1 0 211 0 14 FO 70 3 21 
3 9/3 913 6]3 6 
0 oz] 0 Of 0 07} 0 02 
four | four | three} os 
o 8}0 740 7 
13 011 2 Qu! 2 14)... 
5 415 475 0 
3. 6);3 63 4 
eight | eight | seven | oes 
0 1/0 T]0 Of 
0 9} 0 8270 8U. 
4 O}13 OG | 130 ee 
13 13 11 és 
oO fo tou. fo. 
oO 1210 14/0 1] 0 0 
0 4110 440 4]0 3! 
0 2}0 @fo 13;0 4 
oO to ilo 1] 0 og 
o 2/0 2]o 0 45 
0 1/0 of 0 of 0 03 
0 0 3),0 3;0 2; 
0 12/0 io Who ow 
0 5'70 STO S5S]O 5 
0 10 ilo lo 1 
O 34,0 33/0 3170 3 
oO 1,0 1/0 1,0 1 
0 710 7/0 670 5 
o 1fo 1fo ogo of 
0 20 2:10 go 2 
three | tuo lwo two 
cight | eight | eight | sux 
Sie SUV Sur sie 
0 1}0 1/0 ozo 0 
sir sia | five | five 
four | four | three | three 
O OFF O OF, O OF 0 OF 
O 110 10 110 07 
0 O20 O20 03} 0 03 
0 of 0 Of}/0 Of 2. 
0 540 5110 5]/0 4 
O 43/0 43/0 43,0 3 
O 18/0 73) 0 Ti... 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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le c3 & : : - a> ite < : 
Eo bo © i 2; = East India Ships. West India Ships. “s S ~ 3 
Bele r( Rot oO cf |= / 4] & 
aa Sa ea eae ed re rae! G 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS |'ToNs | TONS | TONS | TONS | ‘TONS | TONS 
12 10 | 94 lu | 1257 | 1000 | 818 | 544 | 440 | 330 | gor | 133 |} 170 | Go 
tt. ind fl. ind ft. ind flo ind ft. ine ft. ind ft. del ft. ind ft. in, Me ind ft. in. fl. A ft. in. ft 5 
. {9 5/0 570 5/0 8/0 810 7/0 7]0 Go G6 
we |9 4/0 470 4,0 6/0 6/0 5/0 5]0 43/0 4 
we | 9 027}0 OFF0 O}0 140 1/0 110 110 oO 0 of 
eee 03 7/0 3 2170 3 7] 13 O11 2 144 12 O11 ft 14/1 1 Ol oO 14 
ee 53 3/3 6/3 3414 073 10/3 9/3 913 913 6 
.. | O O30 O3}0 OF70 1F}0 t]o 1} 0 1/10 off0 0; 
five see Ge vite sur Sir six | five | four | three 
Oo 7s 
Le? : eee eee JIE SO Oil 3 14) 1 3 OF 2 2 2 14) 1 2 0 
4 () eee coe eee 5 6 3 6 5 Q) i) Q 4 Y 4 Q 
3 3 | -.. es -» |3 9/3 9)|3 613 O13 413 4 
Sue wal see eo | seven | seven | seven | seven | seven | seoon 
0 OZ] a. at . |O HPO 0 2fo 1lo oo o; 
0 gfo 81410 9]0 8H O 10 0 10110 10/0 10}0 gto 91o gto B10 9 
lO OF10 OFf!F OF0 GHG OF715 O15 OFFfF5 Of14 Off 12 O11 O11 OF1L 6 
nine | nine nine 1 nine 13 13 13 13 11 mine | nine nine | nene 
O WO TPO TPO TPO Po Wo wo Wo tlo tlo prto oho 4 
o 1/0 1/0 1f0 1fo aio fo afo ao tto 1lo to of 
0 4/0 3770 3270 3370 33,0 3) 0 310 33) 0 30 30 3840 23 
O BypOrrpo Pypo wyo 270 270 270 2/0 13,0 TRO 13,0 43 
0 1/0 170 tfo 1/0 Bho To wto to rto tte tto 0} 
oO }0 oO fo Hho 2}0 gto 2]0 2]0 180 Bo lo 43 
0 07] 0 07}0 O70 of1.0 02 
0 37/0 3/0 370 31/0 3 
oO fo Wo wo Wow. | owe Pou. PO yO Blo MPo who Tlo ipo ot 
0 5}0 570 570 57] .. oa we | O FTO 510 4770 4450 4/0 43) 0) 33 
O yO pO Wyo Myo To leo igloo Fy Oo 1g oO WO WYO AYO TPO LY 
0 310 30 310 30 440 410 4] 0 33,0 340 Sto 370 340 280 eb 
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cight | seven | seven | seven | cight f eight | cight | eight | eight | eight} cight | secen | six SLE 
sir | four | four | four | ser sue Bua sur sur Su six | four | three | three 
0 OF] O OF O OF O OF, O OF O Wf O WO FLO 170 OFF O OFF O OF, O OF] O OF 
hve ve ea sie Sar sir si six sir | fioe | fire 
three |} a, woog | cee | four | four | four | four | three | three | three 
0 O24] wa. foie | we JO 110 110 110 Of] 0 Of] 0 02,0 02 
Q | 
0 03 
0 0} 
O 5 eee coe ooe 0 5% 0 5} 0 5 0 5 0 4} 0 Al 
O 4h... Ses oo $0 450 4£0 41,0 4t0 41/0 4 
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Fotio XXXVII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 




































Of Three . : 

Of Two Decks. Frigates, . 

| PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks, or : 

OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS | GUNS} GuNs | GuNs |] GuNs |] GUNs | 

110 | 98 | 80 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | -36 _32 

Upper Deck—continued. ft. in ft. in. ft. in| ft. ing fl ind ft. ind fl. ind fl. ind ft, in. ft. aaa 
Wien Rooma& Munions or stiles...ccssereccees .brovd |} 010}010]010]0 1070 10;/010/0101]010]0 10/01 10 A 
Bek : D. Of niente th 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 B 
ULKHEAD++-+++ | panels in breadth not to excced ..... 2 s}/2sl2s}]2 8i2 sl2 8/2 8/2 sie gle silo 
Stand upon Cants......occcsssssoscsccccsspeseebroud | 0 7/0 7)]0 Gi} 0 630 63/0 630 63/0 61] 0 62/0 64D 

deep | 0 330 33/0 33/0 3H0 38/0 30 31/0 3/0 3]o 3{E 


TitLER—To have a tiller of the size of the lower tiller 

and two-thirds of the length. 
SCUPPERS—On ach; SIE. .ceecccsccccscecsescescenssseMUMber 
diameter in the clear 


Scupper abreast the pump and in the manger, 
diameter in the clear 


seven | seven 


eight | seven | seven 
0 4;0 4/0 4/0 4{0 4 


0-4;0 4;0 4 


Qs 


oe 10 570 570 5]0 5 


ee) 














MANGER seis saususteysicewtas nis canceadeeskessencieasVewssven on ee eee vee “ See |Gun Deck. 

SHOT RACKS......06.(See Gun Deck)....scccoeees aie ee 0 410 4]/0 41/0 0 4/0 41/0 4] 0 0 4/0 417 

deep | 0 33/0 31/0 33/0 0 310 330 310 0 340 341K 

Ports—each port to be fitted with F deal.........-..thick | 0 14/0 14,0 12] 0 O 14/0 13/0 12330 O WO WEL 

half ports made of...... — with ditto..... | 0 Of/ 0 03/0 0%) 0 O Of; 0 OF 0 Of; 0 0 020 OM 
Holes for the guns ........0. seccccccccscssdiameter 

Holes, lower part above the sills......... 6/0 4/0 4/0 4)]0 0 470 470 4170 0 4/0 3HN 

Flap, on upper part to hang with hinges.. ise deep 0 7 7/0 7/0 7 7 7 +0 71/0 71/0 
Deap-Licuts, to stern and quarter-lights ; DeEap-Doors 
togallery doors, made of 1 finch rabbetted deal 
lined with slit deal, and fitted with neck bolts. 

BLOCKS—For main tack.scccsscssssesevscocsccces eeedcep | 010) 010] 0 10] 0 010}010]/0 9]0 0 9/0 9]p 
diameter of the sheave | 1 1 Jt Tel idl 1 Of; ! OF OFL JO 011;010/Q 
thickness of the sheave | 0 33) 0 33/0 34) 0 0 33/0 3}}0 e210 0 20 2hR 
diameter of the pin.... | 9 If) 0 19/0 Igo 0 12/0 12/0 12/6 O 12/0 Ifls 

Bolted with two bolts in each lap........diamefer | 0 0%) 0 07/0 03 0 0 O23} 0 02 0 02) 0 0 020 O17 

Block for fore and spritsail shects........ deep... Lore) vy) OF 1 1 07/1 O71 O71 1 o7/O01lliyY 

wee ceeenenceves diameter of the sheave} 1 JPY ltd 1] 1 O}1 Of 011 1]0 011;010/x 

Fore sheet {oon pisses. thickness of the sheave | 0 33,0 33/0 31] 0 0 23)}0 2110 2410 0 2;0 2ly 

scccccsnvcceccsiumeter of the pin.... | 0 13,0 13}0 131 0 O 13/0 11)0 12] 0 O 13/0 I}7 

toa! cscccvevetliameter of the sheave} 1 1}! Yfl 1d) 1 0/1 0/011] 0 0 11 {0 10 

Spritsail sheets {°" coeeee thickness of the sheave | 0 231}0 2/0 12/0 O 13;0 12)0 13/0 0 14/0 13 : 

Bolted with two bolts in each lap........ diamei*r |} 0 Of, 0 Of O 0% 0 0 02/0 03}0 020 O 0% 0 03 ¢ 

Block for main sheet and studding sail tack, deep | 1 If 1 Jf 1 Idd 1 O71! OJ OTLTO O1L{ ON} p 

diameter of the sheave} L Ltt YT dl ty 1 O71 OF O11 70 O11] O 10h ¢ 

thickness of the sheave | 0 34, 0 32/0 3] 0 O 230 23/0 2210 0 23,0 Qi 

Studding sail tacks..........chickness of the sheave | 0 1310 13/0 120 O 14/0 13;0 14)0 O 180 18G 
diameter of the pin ...- 

Ro.tLers—Oak, put up between decks to lead the mes- 

senger to the capstan clear of the pumps, 
BFC sccccecee wccrrcoesovens eorsese ee ree dumeter|}0 9})0 9|0 810 0 8/0 7]0 7)0 07,0 718 

Rance CLeAts—To be of oak..........000 ssietins eothick} 0 610 52}0 5] 0 0 440 4130 410 0 4]);0 4] 7 

long. | 3 913 913 6/3 3.9413 2/3 Of3 3 0);3 OTK 
If belaying bolts through the riders are preferred | 
diameter | 0 14;)0 14/0 13/0 13,0 12)0 WO 0 10 Wy | 
Range cleats bolted through the side with two | 
DOlts.scscaccrscccvecsoseccesccscscces s.-ediameter | 0 Of 0 Of, 0 OF O 0%} 0 03/0 O20 0 Of O 0} MI 
Cramps for BoaTskips Or BEAMS, Of Oak...........-.thith | 0 41/0 410 410 41/0 430 3]0 0 310 3IN | 
broud | O 11 ]}041}011)011 11}011)010)40 010;0 10;of 
Bearded from half the breadth at loweredge to.. | 0 2110 9410 2H 0 21,0 240 2)0 0 2/0 2/pf 
Nailed and bolted through the string, with bolts | 
diameter | 0 03/0 Of 0 Of 0 Of 0 03/0 O20 Of] 0 0 OF 0 Off Qt 

BEAMS or BOATSKIDS; of fir.........02.000.--8ided... |0 111011101010 101010/0 9/0 910 09/0 9IRI 

moulded | 0110/0100 9/0 97/0 9j0 8/0 810 0 8/0 Bis 

number | six siz | six | six | six | five | five | five | five | five |r | 

Bolted at each end, with one bolt.... in diameter | 0 03/0 Of 0 Of 9 Of O Of] 0 Of 0 Of 0 O Of 0 O18 UF 
Bolts in the scarphs....ccecocseccsecsesemumber... | eight | eight | eight | eht | sir | six | six | siz | six sxe ix | 
diameter... |0 0;| 0 07] 0 0%] 0 Of 0 OF] O Of 0 Of 0 O28 0 OF O OF Y] 
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Forio XXXVIITI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 











Of "Three ern ne 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of T'wo Decks. Frigates, 
OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns| Guns |Guns |.cuns | Guns | GUNS | Guns | GuNs | GUNS. 
119 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 


ee el 

















St. ind ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| fl. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| fe. ind ft. in. 
I.nEEs, Inon.—Each to weigh about........seeeeeeseeecwl, | 21 01 2 1 02 0 142 0 1442 07;207/200/200/ 2001 3 144 


APIS, LOM sss cuewvaseseecieaseosessd veoeee | 3 OF} 3 6/3 6/3 613 413 4]/3 315 3/3 31/3 3)B 
Bolts, in number ..cccescoees ahebedseeimeesseien st’ ALE sie she sir sir giv Sir she six six {C 
CiAMECLET cacocceccsccveccecsecsases | O OFF 0 02/0 02/0 02 O21 O Of, O Of) O OF O OF 0 OF D 
GANGBOARDS.—Prussian deal..,..ssccccsssseerfhick.... |0 3/0 370 3/0 3] 0 0 37/0 3/0 34/0 3/0 3/E 
broad...... | 4 OF 4 4 314 3 214 07/3 913 9/3 673 41K 
Bolted through at every four fect distance, 
diameter... 9 T1O 170 170 1/0 OFF 0 OFF O Of O Of) 0 03 0 OF 7 
Bolted down to the beams...........diameter,.... |} O 14,0 1) 0 HP 0 140 TPO%IPO 10 1470 LPO 1358 
CAPSTANS. 
Centre of main jear capstan, abaft the centre 
Of the: Wiaity Midst scisdeseeewassaaokededvdeeccacwes 27 0726 0125 2 223 9 22 Of21 3 {22 OF! OF! O19 OI 
Centre of fore jear capstan, abaft centre of 
FORE MIASE sec sincsdecccesndescues i Saisiba's tues des . 120 0 [49 48 6 {47 0/43 0139 6] . , ‘aie w. [K 
Barrel .ccccsesssevecvssessecssceceeslidmeterseeseceee | 2 63,2 5312 4312 41/2 3 2 Qt) 2 03) 1113) 1 102, 1 OY L 


LONG scesreoccccees 11 0 It 0 


If it works on an iron spindle, tts diameter...se. vee tee . . eee eee tee . ‘ we TN 
UPPER WHELPS. .cccccsccccccceccctcoteecvcccnesnessMUMbT ess | Sit six sit Sha $1.1 sit sir sia sar sur 1 O 
length..w | 3 OF 3 O13 O13 O13 O73 OF 3 TP 3 TF3 T73 TYP 
Inside edge......s thick. | O THO THO 7/0 710 6IO GLO GLO GLO 6/0 5HQ 
Outside at the heel, (hick... | 0 117} O 11 7 0 103} 0 103,0 OTF 0 8270 8370 BO BIO BER 
Tapering of the J Outside at the head, thick... | 9 10'] 0 10/10 9310 93/0 S£,0 73,0 740 70 FIL 0 7S 
Whelps. Broad at the heel.........ee068. | 1 32/2 3411 34} 1 3] 1 1] 0 113) O 114} O 114 0 113) 0 10H T 
Broad at the head........0008 | 1 Of 1 OF 0 113) 0 112,0 9270 8] 0 F410 720 71 0 FEU 
Height of the surge... | 2 2pPY 2a ajvw gfe 31)2 1);2 OF 2 Of 2 OF 2 OFX 
Two bolts through each whelp, in diameter...... | 0 IY 0 1} 0 moO impo HPO wo 1rP1oO Tyo Tpa TTY 
Underside above the surge... | O FO TNO po apo Po fo apo Wyo MPO WZ 
Upper Chocks thick... 10 33110 310 210 2310 23f0 20 20 ato 23fo ala 
Bolt in each choch, diameter... | 0 10 14/0 07) 0 O70 03770 07] 0 OF] O 07] 0 Of) 0 O/B 

Underside above the heels of 
dee gatos the whelps...ccccccecereeee | O 440 410 4/0 4/0 47/0 4/0 47/0 4/0 4/70 4)C 
Lower Chock . thick... {0 440 4440 410 4]0 4/0 37/0 3310 33/0 33,0 33|D 
Bolt in each chock, diameter... | O FE [0 1/0 O20 07) 0 O27 0 O27; 0 OF O Of, O OF, 0 OF BE 
Chock close up under the lower chock, thick... | 0 31/0 33/0 31) 0 3470 34 0 340 31) 0 31) 0 31,0 35/Fh 


LOWER WHELPS.....s0cceccrecnsceccerencscescsesMUMUMUT sees | five or] six 
length... {2 92 
Inner edge.........thich........ | O 84) 0 
Outer cdge at the heel, thick... | 1 VP) ow 
1 
0 


five or) sir | five or! six | five orl six | foe orl str |G 
2 912 O]4% O]2 912 O12 O12 YH] 2 O/H 
0 s$fo s}0O TO 7410 710 710 770° GFT 
L 2el vy tl o7Fow fo 10,0 1070 10), 0 OFK 


Tapering of the J Outer edge at the head, thick... | 1 0% OTL 1 OF ft OF OL LO 1OLO 9Q}0 970 GTO BTL 
Whelps. Broad at the heelsssccccceceecse | O 11 11 | © 102) 0 103) 0 10g] 0 105) 6 102] 0 10H 0 103} 0 10 |M 
Broad at the heddvecccreeoeee | O OFO OO GLO 910 8,0 82,0 82) 0 83) 0 8310 BIN 
Height Of ChE SUT EC reccccocenncee | 2 OF 2Q2 OF LUPE deep PV uldyp do dt tb db | dod) yd ity i at O 
Two bolts through each whelp......diameter.... | O 13/0 TPO FPO 140 10 ipo 10 IO To 1yP 
Upper Cuocks.— Underside above the surge ........ coos | O FFF 0 12/0 170 FEO F}O FPO 1,0 FLO 1470 1 7Q 
thick... | 0 340 BYU SFO 310 23/0 23/0 22)0 23/0 23/0 ZR 
Bolt in each ChocKk.....cccccsossesseseediameleras. | 0 OF] 0 Of| 0 OF, O Of] O OF O OF O OZ] O Of] 9 OF O OFS 

Lower Cuocks—Underside to fay on the pall head. 
thick......{9 5|0 43)0 4310 4310 440 44 0 440 42/0 4110 4 )T 
Bolt ia each Chock.....cccsscessseveesediameter.., | O 14/0 1770 13,0 12)0 1/0 1/0 £70 FF 0 140 OF 
Drumuean...... oe socccccenscescneeeeMlAMellrssccccooonse| 9 G15 44/5 315 2141114 914 6/4 414 274 OX 
Thickness of the upper picce.......cccccccoeeseeee | O S4)0 8110 BLO BLO F770 710 640 610 610 SHY 
‘Thickness of the lower piece .....ccccccosceeseense | 0 71/0 7110 770 7/0 60 6H 0 5370 5)0 510 51{Z 

Bearded down from half the diameter 

To show in front.cccccceccccccccccssocccsccnsecsccee | F QEL 1 2111 QPL 271 tf] i off 0 10740 10)010)0 107A 
enon at head of the barrel.........squere....5) 1 GJ tl Gf 1 GPt GF 1 471 4)1 2] 1 By t @y_t 17B 
Hoop for tenon..cscocsccsececsscvecerecbP0Ud.eeuee | 0 43/0 43,0 440 470 470 410 4/0 4})0 470 41C 
thick... | 0 02,0 O32} 0 030 030 Of 0 OF 0 OF} 0 Of]0 OF} 0 OF D 
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= ww ‘ 5 u ~ w . 
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Krigates. Sz) Es] ge) we = =| = | East India Ships. West India Ships. | S e 8 
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Ce ened Bee eel 








TONS | TONS 
170) 60 


TONS TONS TONS TONS 
440 330 201 133 


fmenee ennes ese | were ee 





GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs | TONS | TONS |] TONS | ‘TONS 
10 }2 10 24 16 125? 1000 $15 544 


once eeeenete | eeweewepe ny Foe ree | sere eee 




















ft. ind ft. in| fl. ind, 
13 712 211 2 14 
3.0;3 013 0 
ser Suc sir 
0 0} 0 02] 0° 0: 








I O 17 @) LU oO 8 0 eee ees eee O§ () 27 0 as) 6 14 4) 

kK e eee tee eon eee eee eee 33 Q) 32 0 2Y 7 

L 8/1 6/1 511 571 4]1 5} 1 442 372 242 114 8 | wry] 1 oo] og 
Upper Barrel. i 6 

M 7 (10 6}10 073 4/3 34/3 4/3 3 40/4 Of4 0} 3 4 a 3 41/3 3 

Lower Barrel. a= 

N ; a vw f|O GLO S10 S30 '1€60]6 06 oOfo 7] £48 O sO 5 

re) Sha Sua hee | five five | five fice sil sar sir five = g bias five fee 

p 1/3 0/3 of 210} 210] 230/210} 2 1} aa }eattai| Yee 240 { 2 10 

Q S70 S570 5/0 540 40 470 4470 GLO 670 Clos aah 0 470 4 

R TO 70 Glo TLoO Glo wfo 6fo sto sito silo 7] S22 fo ofo : 

S 640 630 5470 53)0 5) 0 aff O 510 7H O 740° 7200 6 3 a? QO 4] 0 4! 

aly Of O BPO 8 O Glo FIP 0 0 777011; O18} 0 11} 0 J0 voor [0 THO 7! 

U G70 OO dio 61O 40 40 47.0 7/0 7/0 7lo sf BeBe lo 440 4 

x of2 Of 2 Of 2 Of Lota arfrioye2 of of2 ofrar] GSES fray ato 

Y OF O OFF 0 OFF 0 0770 O03) 0 O20 OFF 0° JAE O TO TNO Os} & 0 O1/ 0° 0 

Z 0 TM 0 QO Ly O OFF O TPO O70 f) 0 THO TO 4 aes » 1 O Off 0 0; 

A 2170 2/0 1470 29) 0 FO TO po ey O 20) 23100 412 és a, a 

B O27, 0 OF) O OF, O O04) 0 OF, O OZ, O OFF OF OF] O OF OO OZ, OOF j 0 Of; O OF 

C 337} 0 33/0 3470 340 370 340 Blo 4]}0 4/0 440 3... »~ | O BHO 3B 

D 33) 9 3470 2770 370 370 340 310 440 440 4] 0 3 ‘ Ue a0 ae 

E OZ) 0 O;F O OF} O OF, OF 02) 0 0210 OFF O JF FO Og, O OFF O OF ; 0 O77 OO; 

I 370 370 80 20 Cpe eo 2 be 370 20 sla gs). ef Oe Ot 

G |. sia fie Observe, when there are ioe | five | five | free 

H 9/2 9 whelps, they are of the same 2 Oa;2 972 9 

] 67 0 6 size as the upper whelps.ccusee § 0 7/0 710 7 

kK #1) 0 & ee -. (010101040 10 

L 7310 7 — eee . wo 10 9/0 9IO Q 

M 970 BF oa. eee - Ms vee | O JOH O ITOH O 10L 

N 7 Q 6; eee eee @ee eee 0 §! 0 §2 7] 8 

() It jiodl oe 1iiy lt diy d dl 

P 1} 0 1 . : OQ yO Wyo Tf 

Q 1}o 1 ses 0 14/0 Jo 7 

R wt 0 ot eos eee cee eee eee 0 ae () rub ) 22 

S Q)- Q) 02 ° ese e see ee O O- 0 OZ () OU; 

T 4 Q 33 eee eee tee eee eee Q 4! 0 4} () 4} 

U 0; 0 O; e eee eee see eee 0 I 0 l 0 | 

X 8}3 413 2);3 23]210),3 0/210]/4 144 17/4 143 4 ‘ eee 21072 9 

Y 50 51/0 5170 5]0 4/0 4110 44/0 6/0 610 6lo 4y a. 0 410 32 

7, 5/0 440 440 4/0 4/0 4510 410 51/0 510 5]0 4: ; 0 4} 0 3} 

A lof 0 9G 9] 0 BH... e . |010}0 10] 0 10 

B 1} / O11 }010/0T10}0 910 9/0 Q9}]1 471 37 1 2] 010 ove eee 9 910 8 

C' 33} 90 Sho 340 32/0 370 3t4y0o 37,0 440 4])/0 4] 0 34... oe 0 340 
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Fouro XL. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three Of Two Decks. 


ities 
PARTICULARS OF EACII DIMENSION, Decks. rigatcs 



























OR SCANTLING. GuNs | Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS 
110 | 98 | 80 | 74 | 6s | 50 32 
CapsTans—continued. ft. ind ft, ind ft. inf ft. ind ft. ee ih ae 
Whanaio Slip bult plates...cccccceccceeescsseeslgeeeeee | O 510 5] 0 A, 0 Q 4} 42 4} 
Hoop broad,..46 | O O48 0 QE O23 0 Qt vt Q 
p- thick... | O OFF O OFF OOF 0 0 0% 02 
( Diameter tothe outside...ccccccseeereeeeee | 5 O15 O15 9 5 5 5! j 
broud..ceee | O 5} O0 5} O 5 0) 4: 4} 4t 
deep seccoee | O 43) 0 47) 0 4, 0 4! 4} 4} 
Cast lnon-}. BottOtinns suvntesieseressentaxwevewet lucha. 10 4 QO if O 12 0 ] l 1 
PALi Number of holes counter-sunk.....ccseeseees i I 12 12 
Kim, To bol€ it dOWn....cceccceeceeceMlMmelerccseae | OVE ? yo i 0 1 [3 i 
Number of holes for nailing elm pieces...... | 24 24 24 Q4 
boll’sdiameter | QO Og) O O31 0 0% 0 U4 0, 03 
Po weigh about... .cc.ceceeescceee elUleseeeee | OO 0 50 0) 5 0 0 4 439439 og 






Lr Eevee enecseGees 8 eevee ueerueeeswuen ees. aa oes 
Mich Cuics vances coveceee covenant UCle? asses sayy ifs vee 
VANS spicata UondsechendeenoieWecs lnc ences sis Riis be 
Mippir < Bolt-holes from each end, two, ae abe ne ae - ve 
SPINDLE. | Cian ler cesese Ses ae see beg 
Thickness of the nechings.....cccccececcceeeee ian ae ve : 
NGChKWIGS sccicveteereenedsx ius ee USUNMT eaves tie — = 
ae aioe caus pul AUUUPC si aviwea, |e 8s ie ; : : ; 
WOU edietevedes wes senulieatnaeiddcdedeiecdeae [kB 2 Oe ee, 2 . 5 4 
Diameter in the cup or step..ce.. ceceeeeereee | O 63, 00 GE] O00 6 () 7 bi 4} 
Diameter at the upper end...cceccceresereeee | O SiO Sy) Od) 0 4 5 43 
ewe Bolt-hole from the Cue. .ccccccccccesesscecees | O - 0 nf : es 0 } 3 3 
SPINDLE. 4 ry ; AMC CD cceeeesee | O Lay O TRY f - 0) 0; 
Phickness of the neching ...ccsccecesereeeenee | O Yl O 2PO Ty Q Ig 13 
Din discerstatencnves anes) Uomscdekcniws 0 910 Qg] 0 $) 0 7 62 
Length of the spindle below the neching.... | OQ 73).0 74) 00 7 0 j 6 Bs 
{ Ditin IN the Cup OF SlEPs.cccceee coves seoreeee | U OFF O OF 0 OF () : ht Ar 
Lower spindle, weight about........6..@leeeseee 2 3 182 3 18) 205 0 2 42 2 1-4 »Q 
‘Two iron cross plates over the neching of mid- 
dle spindle, thick in the middle ....ccccceeeeee [eee ‘e's eee : 
ANU ACTNIO CNG ok setidecctencadentannayiaxaesden 7 eee , 
LANL seins cciesssebivencsvedcas eve scOP MUINCIOl cccdes vee tee toe ee 
Four bolts, one in each arm......d duamelersecees 2 te vee : 
"Two iron phates, cach to weigh ccesceelWleceeees oe os ees - 
Two dodecagon, or 12 sided, iron § broad ....... ie wee sis 
hoops, one over cach Cross... } Thick cccccees nee vee vee wee 
Hae to Weigel xc. sacivsssesccscasveen sll oestescees ies wee wes = ‘ ages — 
Jron plate over the neching of Jowerspindle, thick | O13) 0 13) 00 14 0) 13 1G} 0 IT 0 1} 
syuate.eee | b GOL tl Ol 4 I 4 Aji 4] 1 4 
LOOP: OVEr iNOssnstssnootecesvartoetilhasene | 0° gpa hye 1 0 i Mio io ji 
broad. cccee 0 5 i 0 54 O 5 Q 5 4 0 51] 0 5 
Cast-iron cup or stop, square on upperside....... | OTE] O TE} 0 10 0 1 myo gyo Y 
TOWOU Seas aasauen te eerkseuseue veteeessesoteeeeee, | TOO: A 60 O 9 910 710 7 
dee Pesseeee | O10) 0 1070 9 0) 9 9}0 770 7 
YouwE.— Square at the heels.....ccccccscessresvessesscsereees | O 41 0 4] 0 4 Q 38 S410 3 1 0 
Collar, to be aah planh....cccccssceeethichveewee | O F]O 310 3 0 2 2 0 230 
Bolts to dittO... ccc ccc ccececcessecccvcesectiaumeterese | O O02) 0 O03, 0 O- 0 0; OZ, O OG] 0 
Middle spindle, weight.......sccecesesseCWleseeeee | vee sts a : sen sin 
WINDLASS. 
PCN Us acre eiiwesegbenwacwetis Susseenueceasouasewne Jf) 258 : . ree 
Diameter in the middle... cccecceccvewscenccesesoes es a i . jas I" 
Diameter at the ends.....cccessenccecessscconcences oa ve as or seth bis z 
Abaft the fore mast’s Centre.....cesccsecenvcsccnces a eee vee oes : Reis ll 
Underside above the dech, about....cccscescseees es “we , Jos ae ! 
Tron spindles. .ccceseccseceedlt MUMVET scevceerveesos | ces eee “ . oe ane K 








SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Fouio XLI. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 









Of Three Of Two Decks. Frigates. 



























PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 
OR SCANTLING. 





WINDLAsSs—continued. : | 

LONE ves cedsvieecsseevies A 

Middle spindle.,.......< diameter in the middle B 
diameter at the ends... C 
dainsaensrawe ONE venvoreciceums cuss ees D 

End spindles < ..sceceeeees diameter in the middle ik 
cecvccceeseediametcr at the ends.. I 
Pall NOOpSssseieaseeaveevevnz heh wali G 
epee wes eteewe uses copie vesneuuewes thick H 

Each.. Fe coccvcccccesess Ut holes... number J 
Sueawes sueauvlen eee icaneseadeseecsae (QMeCler K 

Brass gudsvons: Luppaeueaies ateeebee taal ee : L 
But if rhodings to have bolts,......66.60a number M 
diameter N 
Checks...ccscoscencescorsvcsecccsssccensveces Riemer O 
thick... P 
broad... Q 
Bolts in number R 





diameter : 

Bar holessesccossescoccsesovseomeumber in the length T 

square... U 

Tloops on the ends...ccccccsssesveseessveecthich ose D4 

broad... Y 

Elan or fir facings. ...ceccceesececsoncsceeesthichy., ZL 

Tron pallavsnsecscndserceses eescccaenenesedns HUNDET A 

square. B 

Upper pills ccs sievavee seaeewecavasueusasalOnPecs C 

LAWUr: Pull Sicacoeresseseswaseueceuweworeuress longs. D 

Patt Birrs—Middle seeeeeteceseecereseeseewees es ltl 5, E 
daw eaaeelsauies saiieeet wesdawet MICK aa. f 

a arene pmcowauae VeneretsusseedanUTOld a : 

SESE Ssaneeen eawaes rere rer ee ll 
Cant—from side to side at the wince bitts.. seine I 
WincH—Abaft the main mist ..cccccceeceeees swheedeaueiete N 
DDS cas 5 sales cea'sleis cv'e etels coelvlesewadinawts broad... L 

thick... M 

asunder in the clear N 

SPINle .oveccevesesserevscecesveee tp from the deck O 

diameter P 

length... Q 

Chocks...... desnen eheweueewecnaveleweavereuetOlirext, R 

Inner end... cceseees ciieiaetan% soccccee ces iameter S 

Outer end. ..cceeees sign sipiewsislorass seenens «» dianeter T 

Hoop on the ends...ccsecceerscesseesenees (hicks eee U 

broad ... X 

Vall NOOD secassvsceewaevasawedcsdénssswsecastRlCh ace Y 

Z 


diameter 


Dall sdiisvcne:-otesaves seshvetaustesncomscesssSQUare.: 
long ss. B 

Bolt. ccscscosssacseccorsnccvssecsecsesessoesstiameter C 
Knees against the bitts.......scssesscveeees8idedee, D 
ATINS ciwsaessscseene tonne cceeess seesedssenene long.... E 
Bolts in €ach arm.eecscercerscovccceccecses NUMEN, KF 
G 


diameter 


QUARTER DECK. 
Quarter Deck—One or two strakes upper edge....thick 


CLramps— Lower CULE seccccccccvcovcceccvecscsecesescssthick 
broad 


BEAMS cosiciceccdeteribiaecesoues JudedwrescaccceedostO round up 
plank thick 


enough to work tc 
0 9/0 8 
0 3/0 3 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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TONS | TONS TONS 
440 7 300 133 
Ste end ft. and ft. in| ft. an, 
4 614 3 eee 
0 330 3k see 
2 gi 0 ae 
5 Of] 5 3 
O 33} 0 3 See 
0 2]/0 v1 ; 
Jour | four ive 
0 370 2 Be 
four | four yi 
0 0270 03 ae 
three | three 
three | three ee 
0 OF 0 0 . 
three | thrce 
0 77,0 61 
2 1] 2 7 
three | three 
O Tf, 0 1 tee 
fwelve| eleven , 
QO 37,0 3 
0 Of 0 02 
Q 2Ho xt sa 
0 270 73 . 
Sta sla i 
09 2/0 13 . 
1 Of ! 5 said 
Q 11 | 0 10 
1 4/1 3 wae 
1oiwyd ot “5 
1 ol | ; 
1 1 I eee 
0 670 6 ore 
. as a 
Q 10 
se oie 0 4} 
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oa i 30 
“a MO 2 
ee a 8 0 
;: an 1 4 
oe eve ) §$ 
oe 0 6 
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‘ ee 0 7 
woe or QO 02 
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és 1 9 
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yd 9 
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0 2 
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0) AR 
1 0 
luo 
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SCTOM 
Oa 
0 ob 
Q 93 
Oo 
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0 13 
1 (0) 
0 10 
0 10 
0 g 
09 
0 7 
Q S 
() 4 
> g 
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0 3 
7 0 
! 0 
0 6f 
0 4 
0 oF 
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1O Of 
0 72 
0 Of 
0 6 
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0 3 
1 6 
feo 
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Fo.tio XLII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 








Of Three’ ce 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks: Of Two Decks. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS 
110 98 80 74 64 44 
QUARTER DEcK—continued. ft. in ft. in ft. on ft. in ft. an ft. in. 


Height from the upperside of the plank (afore. 6 6 6 3 6 9 6 6 
to the upperside of the roumdhosed 


beain at middle line............0000088 Labaft.. 6 9 6 5 Gil 6 8 6 6 6 4 
eight from the upperside of ¢ gun ports. 1 68 1 8 119 110 17 1 6 1 9 
the plank to the port sills... eee ports ase : Od] O10) O41 
Gun ports...cccceeee umber on cach side srccceee  C1ght ight eight seven six fite four 
fore and aft, 2 9 29 29 29 2 62 6 2 6 
deep. 27 27 26 26 24 2 4 2 4 
Carronade ports on each side, veeeantteonbe fou 
Sore and aft. 3.4 
deep.. 27 
PORT SILLS. ..cccccsccceass ee! (a oer 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 45 
Lenecru from the aftside of the midship = stern ‘inher 
to the foreside of the foremost beam. ___.... 107 (\83 6 [90 WG 0 |76 6 
Brams.— The quarter-dech beams.........0..seded..ee. we OO O 9F O10 O oO 6 0 9 
moulded v.00. og 0 8 0 9D ODO oO 7 O 7 
Ihe beam on each side the eae 0 10 
Jnnumber ieee eee ee ees 30, B4 6} Wh Qe 24 
Number of bolts in the scarphs...cceccscecseeseee  Ciht eight eight cight right six eight 
alee Fees 0 07 0 0; 0 0 0 0; 0 0 0 0, 
reas DEAN viiseversvedsreresaxscBllCd sesececsseens FA Po Ol 2 LAS be ted 
de rtod?o tla 12 O11 O11 


"TRANSOM. Seb oeeeeawvewesassensmesneeesesenenrd ode aie we . , | 0 8 I () 3) ] ne ¢ 0 7 Q) 7 
Round up agreeably to the liphts be iow, anid inwuletetl as broad as can be gotten. 





| One iron knee at each end, to cast under the | 
beams, ANC. ccccceseseeseerere cli oo. 0 0 21 02 1 5 13 2) 
To take two bolts before the gallery door, 
didMeleTs ee 0- DM Sag Be DGD OWS Die ee hg OOS 


Thwartship arm to have three bolts, and be long enough to take a bolt in the timber next the s: 
Kvery beamtobe knee’d ) Hanging knees, sided {0 8 | 0 7/0 710 710 6 0 6 0 
Knees. < ateachend with Lhang- > Hanging arm to reach down upon ili spirke iis G inches 


ing and J lodging knee ) Vhwartshiparm,/ong 3 333 3° 30 
‘To have in each knee bolts wen numer. cight eight etght eight aight 
diameter. 0 07 0 02 0 Of 0 0 0 0: 
Lodging hnees...cssecececesesee se 8tded, 0 6F 0 0 60 6 0 6 
Vhwartship arm...ccccsccceseres longi. 6 Supa 6 3.0 3 4.3 33 
side arm the whole length between the beams 
or for three bolts.....ccceceececeddiaumeler... .... 0 Of QO Of 
Ladderway before the capstan.....fore and aft... 3.0 3.0 
Cheeurtsitps ooo 5 4 4) 
Gratings abaft the capstan to cabin bulkhead, 
and there athwart 5 0 5 O 
Capsran Pantnurs. eet Sabet thi 
broad .eccccars 
ScuTr_es,—To frame along scuttle on each side the main 
mast, about 22 Inches in the clear, and one 
scuttle on each side abaft the mast for top- 
TACHI CS sac ccioucceneivarvaess ace’ veh UAT Coe ecesce 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 =«0 
ComPANION over the Cabin, .....eeeeeeeees GF fore and aft... 
Outsid@.ciccsses-ccassaees since. { thecartships.... 
Canr_ines.—Two tier on each side..........e00ee.broad,., oO 8 
(In other ships underthe coamingsonly) de-p. 0 6 
LEDGES cdshes seme sis oeersdecsesatscasesnetioccnessessCoud 0 4 
deep. .. 0 4 
BRACE BITTS ..eccevcsesssceeeeAthWartShips coccessseeeseeeee 1 2 1 2 | | 1 | 
Head square. 010 610 0 10 0 0 9 
Heads above the deck......... 3 9 3 9 3 9 3.7 3 7 
Bolts in the heels, diameter... 0 0, 0 CE 0 OF 0 0 0 0 
Three sheaves in each bitt............diameter.... O10 010 0 9 0 & O 8 
Inner sheave......ccccoccssseveceseceetdith wees, O 1, 0 1 O 7D 0} 0 1 


Frigates. 
GUNS = UNS 
38 30 
17 1 7 
Ol O11 
four jive 
2 6 2 5 
» 4 49 4 
four three 
3 4 3 4 
2 7 2 7 
0 5 O 5 
6 
Oo 8 
0 7: 0 7 
Q 19 Q Ye 
oO. 
eight ight 
0 O, 
1 J ) 1 
Q 114 O71 
(0) QO 7 
bt 3-2). 4..3 0 
0 02 
0 6 
3 0 3 =O 
eight 
QO O QO O 
QO 5 
3 3 3 o 
QO O 0 O 
2 § 
© 5 O 
410 410 
Oo 6 0 6 
0 5 O 
a) 
2 § 
4 4 
1 41 1 1 
Oo 9 O 
3 
0 0 0 0 
0 &§ O 8 
0 QO i 


‘t. an. 
1 6 
0 1) 
three 
2 4 
oy 4 
tuo 
3°44 
2 7 
6 6 
YY 8 
0 7 
0 9 
0) 
1 0 
Ol 
0 7 
2 44 
0 6 
2 10 
2 
0 O 
Oo 8 
440 
5b 0 
2 9 
4 Q 
1 1 
Oo 8 
3.6 
Y9 QO 
0 7 
0 J 


Frigates. 


GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 





All 6]1 6 

B/o1l; 011 

C | two one 

Dj|2 9 9 

Et 2 2 @Q 
i | tw three 
(s | 3 3.4 
H| 2 2 7 
I 0 QO 5 
K [56 54 0 
I.| 0 O° 27! 
Mi 0 0 6 
N10 0 8 
@) 20 9) 

Pl ser siv 

Q} 0 Q 02 
Rj dul 

Ss | 0 10 
TL O 0 7 
Ul 120 
X10 0 03 
Y| 0 QO 3st 
Fee 2 10 
A | se seven 
B} 0 0 03 
C10 (0 43 
ND} 3 ac 
Ke} 0 0 03 
ke} 2 2 8 
G | 4 4 10 
HT] 4 4 7 
J 0 QO ht 
hk | 4 4 10 
I. | 2 2 9 
Mj] 2 2 6 
N| 4 4 0 
O} 1 1 @ 
Plo 0 8 
Q| 3 3. 6 
)R 0 0 03 
S| 0 0 7 
T{ 0 QO Ht 





SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 





a8) 82/23 
Se fey ey 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
18 10 IZ 
ft. in| ft. inp ft. an 
0 11 
three 
2 6 
2 7 
0 4t 
58 0 137 0425 6 
0 7/0 6]0 7 
0 5440 5]0 5} 
Q 7} 
18 13 NUNC 
Suv 
0 03 
Ol; a gy oO 10 
0 9} 0 8H O 9 
0 7,0 60 7 
1) 14 1 1 Off 1 14 
0 03 0 OF 0 02 
0 5}0 33/0 5} 
2 9/2 6/2 9 
secen Sur seven 
O OF 0 OF, O 04 
0 41) 0 3470 4} 
3. 0]2 973 0 
0 Of O Of, 0 OF 
2 6/2 6]2 0 
4130/4 8/4 9 
4714 6|4 7 
Q oo 
4 10 
Q 7 
2 4 
4 0 
0 1) 
0 7! 
3 4 
0 0+ 
0 7 
QO |! 


ra 
wv 
ad 
bod 


tine 

Brig- 
Cutter 
Cu 


| Br igan- 


GUNS | GUNs | GUNS | TONS TONS | TONS TONS |} TONS TONS TONS TONS 
10 24 16 


ae ete | eek 


East India Ships. 


1257 7] 1000 





$18 


West India Ships. 
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wna emer — etree wee nee rere eee ee eee- 
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oe & wh Se 

se] 3 | £18 
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SD 
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Of Three 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, as 
OR SCANTLING. GuNs | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS 
80 74 64 50 
QuaRTER Deck—continued. ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in, 
Outer sheaves, tWO....cseccccceeeccseeseach thick m0 14} 0) 13h 0 QO If 
CROSSPINGE ace euschaeesenaebelevesenevecsadseecsevesctegebToud 0 8/0 8fo 7! 
decp.. 0 610 6] 0 0 6 
Upperside above the deck .....c.ccececssesersecee « 2 O12 Of 2 1 10 
Ends without the Ditts........ccccccseecsesseseveces 1 8/1 8] 1 l 6 
Coamincs—Ladderway grating, and for cap- §.....droad 0 9f0 9] 0 0 8 
stan partners to be in one Jength... j --o.deep., 0 8/0 8] 0 0 7 
Scored down upon the beams.....ccccsesvecees “es O 1/0 170 0] 
Onc bolt in each beam...........e.e00+0eediameler 0 Og 0 Of 0 0 0% 
COMPANION {framingececcocceccecccscccccscoecsovesscsebhithees oy oes oui ies 
To stand above the deck ..,..ssccccceseseesscveeses see soe ane 
Bolt at each Corner ......-cescecscvessceee diameter : es a rr 
STEERING WHEEL STANTIONS...cccsccscesesscssecsseees broad | 1 3] 1 2] 1 1 2] 1 1} 
thick | 0 710 6170 0 GIO 0 6 
Heads above the deck........cessccsscessssssssenne | 4 G1 4 4/4 4 0/4 4 0 
Barrel ccssvocecessecccsstessseccaslNgthessiscsseces | 9 0-1 2 0} 2 2 S12 2 6 
disicies } heads. |2 4]/2 4] 2 29 Qg]f2 1 10 
middle | 2 2},2 2/2 OF] 2 Of 1 107 1 8 
Spindle. ..ccsscovcosenseccenscssssssceenssnsessSGUlre 210 2/0 Q Via 0 1% 
WATERWAY Ssscejuvssisawascvsvsetas- wesveciexessed MUlivcccee: 0 4/0 410 4H 0 0 4 
bearded back 0 O03 O O83} O Og] O 05 
Fiat of the Deck, to be of Prussian deal,......00000ethick 0 3/0 34/0 340 3 
except English oak plank, which is used next 
the waterways ....cccossceeseesslrakes in number two | two {| two [two 
SPIRKETTING—Ennglish plank... .ccccsscesce eoceccessecthick 0 4;0 4;0 3} 3! 
QuicKWORK—Dbetween the ports .rccecccccsccenessvseethick 0 2110 20 @ 2 
ROUGHTREL RAIL. ccecesssecceececcccenssscececeesssces ebro sai vee ote ses 
deep ae vee vee tee 
Underside above the deck ....c..cceccescecescesees dws ate oes 
Iron Work to Ports— ((.....00000.,. Ring bolts diameter sie se es 
Canna paus eee in the cleur .. 5% ies , ; 
soscvcsseveetiycholts diameter .. ie - ee 
sevccescovendiyes in the clear... one ae ; - 
reoveccvesee ding’ bolts, diameter QO J! 13,0 4 03 
ee conveccssvoeingers in the clear .. 0 4} 440 4 33 
UDOT Ces tee setenet ek eile dianeter... 0 iI yO | 03 
soossceceves Mycs in the clear... 0 ¢ 27,0 | 13 
SCREEN BULKHEAD—SUIeS .....cceecrecsasseso nec ee ees ofQUU7 0 0 6 6/0 6 52 
PILLARS—Square at the head ..ccoccscscseccvccsecvecccvsesecs 0 $4 5]0 42 4! 
actre AC ANE NCC) svacsccewoncteasvelessverveasensies 0 6 6,0 3 He 
TRANSOMsisicsccsicesesueecesvores sacsevetsesevssetecsseccdCtp) 0 6 6) 0 6 5 
Knee'd at each end with one iron knee.,.cwt.... Pig J id ib 7 pp io 
Fore and aft ari ..ccccscccscesesscececeeecnslO Gone + 6 6} 5 4 4 
Thwartship arm....scccossescccceseceseessee LOMZ as: 3 6 G/3 4 3 
BoltS...cescccscccsecenscccssscccssscsveccsedit munber seven | seren | seven | seven 
diameter QO | 1; 0 1 0, 
Transom above the taffarel....s...0s.0tn the clear 
broad ‘ 
deep. aes es i ; 
BREASTWORK==STANTIONS, SQUAQTE. ccassoceccresecseesesltcel,, 0 7 7/0 7 6! 
head.. 0 6 6/0 6 5! 
INGUIN coe dia eaneabaeteie ns wens oinmonsraewenas Thich: 0 3 310 3 3 
Upperside of upper rail above the beam......... 3.6 6/3 6 6 
Upperside of lower rail above the beam ......... 011 1b} Ou lI 
To have two sheaves under the lower ( diameter 0 6 61] 0 6! 6 
rail in each stantion the fore and 
aft wise tan the fore ang 0 | 1/0 J 1 
Framing round the ( Newels or stantions sguare 0 4 4 4 4 
Ladderwaystobe of < ......stand above the deck 3 6 G/3 6 6 
0 3 3 3 2i 





wood or iron, viz. PailSercccecesesccvesee lick 



























Frigates. 
GUN» | GUNS | GUNS 
44 38 36 
Ht. ind pt. ind ft. in, 
0 12,0 THO 1 
0 7/0 7,0 7 
0 610 610 6 
11071 107 1:20 
1 671 6]1 6 
019070 1070 10 
0 9/0 90 9 
0 170 1]0 ] 
0 08 0 OF; 0 0% 
0 4/0 4/0 4 
0 910 9/0 9 
0 Oz] 0 0210 02 
1 1 i j]) 4] 
0 570 5S5f0 5 
3.973 913 9 
9 47/2 4/2 4 
1 OFT t & I 1 8 
1 71 Of 1 5 
0 1,0 who 1 
0 4/0 44,0 4 
0 O37 0 of) 0 03 
0.3/0 3/0 3 
lao tuo two 
QO 320 380 3) 
0 2710 27,0 ¥g 
0 8/0 81/0 8 
O 5710 570 5 
3 9/5 7/3 7 
O 170 FO 1 
0 4 0 510 5 
O MO Moa 
0 21710 2/0 Yy 
O fo io tz 
O 44/0 44 0 4! 
O 1) 0 tO of 
O 1g,0 1710 
0 54,0 5/0 5 
L)}0o]7!] 1} Ov 10 
> U5 OF 3 0 
3.95/73 3/3 3 
NCOVEN SECON sETEN 
O Og, O O02] 0 0% 
Od] QO yl] oO dl 
Ol?! Od); 0 7) 
0 440 440 4! 
Oo 60 640 63 
O 5370 54/0 5] 
QO of0 3/90 3 
3 6/3 60)]3 6 
Ol! | Ov); O00] 
0 6/0 6]0 6 
0 1TTO Y70 J 
0 14 oO 10 
3 6/3 6/3 6 
0 1;0 1:10 1 














GUNS 
32 
ft. in| 
0 1jA 
0 7{B 
0 52/C 
110/D 
1 4{E 
0 OTF 
0 8IG 
0 0O#}H 
O of! 
0 4/K 
Yr g{L 
0 0o%/M 
1 2 {N 
0 § JO 
3 9 |P 
2 3;Q 
17 {R 
1 48 
O 147 
0 41/0 
QO O3)X 
0 3/Y 
two |Z 
0 3 fA 
0 2 1B 
0 7IC 
0 51D 
3 61/E 
O mk 
0 411Gs 
O I TH 
0 1371 
0 LjK 
0 441 
0 11M 
QO I4/N 
0 480 
10 14/P 
4 9 jQ 
3. 27R 
seven 1S 
0 03/T 
010 IU 
010 JN 
0 4,Y 
0 6t4Z 
QO GEA 
J 3 {B 
3.4470 
Qg10 1D 
0 SHE 
r 
O OglG 
0 IH 
3 41 
0 OF K 











SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


i 
Frigates. 8 > East India Ships. | West India Ships. 
sear gr 
GUN GUNS GUNS TONS TONS TONS TONS TONS TONS TONS ‘TONS TON 
24 18 10 10 16 1000) 68I8)— b44 440 3330, OL 133 —si70 
ft. in. ft. in, ft. in.| ft. in. ft. in. ft. in, ft. ing ft. in, ft. in ft. ine ft. in flo ft. 
0 1 0 0 0% 
0 0 6 
0 54 0 0 5 
110 110 I 8 
14 1 4 1 3 
0 9 O 0 8 
0 8 0 8 O 7 
0 0g 0 03 
0 0% 0 Of 
04 04 0 4 
0 7, 0 7 0 7 
0 070 0 0 0, 
1 o 4. 0 011 1a ¢- 0 1 0 OF1 Off] 
0 440 4 0 4 0 5 0 5 0 5 0 4 Q 4 
3.8 3 7F 5 6 5 6 5 6 5 6 5 4 
8 () 2625 24 2 3 «2 2 
15 1! 1] 110 1! 9 | 8 1 5 1 4 
1 4 21 3 21 =35 18 1 7 1 3 12 
010 1 013 0 0 7] 
040 4 0 4 0 3 0 4 
0 0} 0 0 O OF 0 Of oO OF 
03 03 0 02 0 
one One 
05 03 0 20 2 
02 02 0 13 
07 0 6 0 6 0 6 
0 5 0 4} 0 5 
3.6 3 5 3 4 3 6 
0 1; 0 1 
0 440 4 
0 1 0 0 02 
0 11.0 
0 1 0 
0 4 0 33 
01 0 0, ) O 
OQ 1, 
O 0 440 4 9 4 


io407 oOo 


Q49 4 6 . 3 
R 3 2 3 O / 0 
S seven seven VEN 
T Oo o2 0 02, 03 
U 0g 09 0 8 0 7! 
Xx 09 09 08 0 7 
Yo4 04 0 3! 0 3 
Z 0 G1 U0 6 0 33 
A 05 05 0 43 
3 03 0 vf 0 93 
C 34 3 4 3 3 
Do19 010 0 9 
E QO 53 
F 
G 0} 0 
H 0 13/0 13/0 1} 
lr 34;3 4/3 4 
0 07/0 O70 02 


'p 


Forio XLIV. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 





QuarTeR DEck—continucd. 
Upperside of the upper rail above the deck..... 
Upperside of the lower rail above the coamings 
broad... 
cep cree 
Miameter.s.cees 
thickness ...06 


Biocks.—Main brace blocks, one on each side 


Three sheaves in cach ...cecesceces { 


Transporting block, one on (deep.....s. iatueeise 
each quarter, fitted with < diamcter......6 sie 
ONE SHAVE... ..secereeeee o Cthick .seeeee ror 


Cavil head blocks. ....c0ccecce LONE secccececcccccen 


. Thiele ccieeceieee ake 
Three or four on each side 
ACCP seeveese ctrl 
afore the round-house... : 
A diamcter..... sBeeGarte 
Four sheaves, each in...... we LHiCkNeSS..cceccecess 
Each block to be bolted with four or more 
DoltS.cccccccccscccccecsccrvcccllitinelOlicssceress ‘as 
Suot Gar.anns.——The same as on the upper deck. 
TRON Work.—Ring-bolts......cccecesre cece ee Qldmel CT veseee 


One abreast each port in deck, rings in the clear 
Eye bolts along the spirketting § NUMDCET seeeveees 
for running rigging abreast +) diameter ....... 
the main mast .......... re bse in the clear 
Fye-bolts, in number two; one ( CLUaMCLCK oe eeees 
in each midship counter- 
timber, mizen shects’,.....6 Lies in the clear 

ROUNDHOLBSE. 
ROUNDHOUSR...occcececevecevensscssesescerses breadth escccoes 
thickness veecces 
Cramps. —Bearded at lower edge to.....06 
Bolted with bolts.....ccceceseeeees diameter 


eeeeaceoseeseeases 


Lenern taken from aftside of stern timber to foreside 
of the foremost beam..... satiecuiatnae ee weeoeuuee’ 
BEAMS si isee seetdocusvass oes cies ane to round Up...sceseeeee 
plank, (hick ceccecceees 
Wercur from the plank to the ¢ carronade ports......6. 
POF SIT. cececceceeeees U LUM POMS cerceorseccens 
{ IN NUMBOT ca cecscceses ; 
Carronade ports......e0 pire UNE ft reserereeee 
CUP seccewennss ceeveeees 
BN NUMBCT .ccacccrercoes 
GUN PORTS....ssccceee ssbecwawssdien ) FORE CQL Ul Lasse cosas 
ECP vacccesseses bo secees 

Port sills........e0 watieedes ACCP ccvsens Pislee sac eaws 
SEAMS pec cacks eed cuteness eeesdawre xia wcnslled Geises hay ee toeueas a 
MOU cecccever ehiees 
UND NUMET ecccccceveees 
Breast Deam...cceccecsevee Sided. ccccecceees ere 
. UCC vermisse ctuak cacvaas 
DT RAN SO Mic adte esate w retusa SeWecaseve xOOU) exe sewavcierscseedes 
broad ceveccevece adlavieal 


One iron knee at each end ; fore Ccwl .cccceccos 


and aft arm to cast under the 


beams, and take one bolt | Bolts, namber 
afore the gallery door; thwart- 
ship arm, one in the timber 
NEXE the SIUC. cccccccceccecceeee LMameter...... 


KNEES to the BEAMS. —— W OO ca cccccccccecce cc cSt sccsccees 
Hangin arm to reach on the spirketting ........ 
Thwartship arin.cccccseecseccsecen ee clONfeversoeees 


a 





o muentmcnnmetamaeatianlonnst 




















TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Frigates. 





GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 


a anaes | ee eee 


Of Three 
Decks. Of Two Decks. 

GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 

110 08 8) 74 64 50 
ft. in| fl. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in. 
3 0}3 0/13 013 O13 032 10 
0 71/0 710 71/0 TIlo 610 6 
1 071 07011 )}031}011]0 10 
1 1 1 1 1 O7F;1 Of J Oo?) 
Ol}; O Ul} O ul; OL}, owt o 9 
O 13} 0 1310 120 12} 0 1310 14 
4 01/4 0/3 9/3 9173 8/13 6 
0 8)/0 8/0 7/0 T10 7]0 6 
Oo 910 D9O}O BIO BIO Bio L 
0 910 Y9VIO S10 $T0 BIO 7 
O 1470 14)0 12/0 Who 1yo !t 
0 Of 0 OF, 0 Of 0 Of] O O23} 0 02 
O Of 0 Of} 0 1/0 1] 0 Of 0 03 
0 3; 0 3, 0 32) 0 33) 0 31 0 3] 
sta’ stv Sia’ sir Si sur 
O Vo Wyo i) 0 ho io 14 
O 270 Bo 80 24 Oo 2to gt 
1 ] 1 J 1} 2; 1 4 1 1 1 0 
0 410 4{0 410 4]0 41/10 4 
0 3/0 3/0 340 340 3]0 3 
0 O]J 0 OF} 0 OF} 0 OF O OS) 0 02 
60 0 (40 O1F2 O15) O}15 0 137 6 
010)01010 910 910 O70 Bt 
0 270 240 gio gto eto vt 
Olt] oul] o di Q 11 Q 11}, 011 
Soro] stv | 8or6h|8 aor] sir two 
3 O15 OF 3 213 213 07} 2 10 
2 712 79 972 O12 Fw 3 
9 910 9F0 OIO O9IO O10 9 
O 770 60 77,0 Flo ClO ot 
0 Go Glo 6: 0 G0 6]o 354 

1g 13 10 16 15 13 
1 O10 7] 1 OF} 1 OF OTLTO TE 
010) 0 Of 0 1070 10} 0 91) 0 9 
0 80 720 810 SPO THO 7 
Oll?o1w)odljpodtto 10] 010 


1 1 O00 3 21 


110 


SECC TL seven SCTEN 
0 03}0 03} 0 03 
0 50 5 |0 4} 
0 Gio 610 6 
2 9/2 7,2 9 









110 





seven | seven 
0 OF 0 03 
0 5T1 0 5 
0 610 6 
oO O12 F 


10 01/0 3 21 


SEVEN 
0 03 
Q 42 
0 6 
2 6 


44 
ft. in, 
2 10 
0 6 
0 10 
() t) 
QO 9 
0 14 
0 10 
0 9 
0 22 
0 J 
0 33 
hive 
0 It 
0 wh 
0 if 
Yo 


ft. 


38 





2 10 
6 
10 


yy 


ive 
Vy 


ut 


() 


an. 


GUNS 


0 
(0) 


36 





33 


fice 


1; 


GUNS 
32, 
ft. in, 
2 9A 
Oo 61B 
0 gI{C 
0 10 | D. 
0 81 E 
oO 1$/F 
0 9}G 
0 $/H 
O 241. 
0 Of, K 
0 33) L 
five |M 
oO y)N 
0 210 
O 1]P 
0 2}/Q 
re 
re ie 
rm 
wee. hak 
Pan a 
i 
ahd ([eh 
«- 1B 
ae EC 
sie TD 
oe Pay 
» IG 
Pes | 
[ 
K 
eae i 6 
we | M 
» IN 
. |O 
ay 


wn Ole 


Oo S25 RF -K ks: 


“EOE moOk > 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 











Brig- 
Cutter. 


Cutter. 


need av une ee 


a5 pee a r= 
e a 3 om O ww 
Frigates. Sis | & g 3 x | 0 ro 
Th co ; in “So 
se a va - | 
GUNs | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
18 10 12 10 
ft. an. 
2 9 
QO 


0 
() 
QO ¢ 
Q 







0 3 
0 3 
four 
QO Of; 


QO |? 


Q 03 


oe eae 
ete oe 
° 
eee er 
° os 
aes ee 
ee e 
ee eee 
eee eee 
ee eee 
oe eee 
ee eve 
es , 
coe es 
eee oes 
eee bf 
oe ee 
eee e858 
ee eee 
@ee eee 
eee eee 
eee eee 





Fe a ee ee eee 





GUNS 
24 


GUNS 
16 





East India Ships. 





TONS 


1257 





West India Ships. 






TONS 
330 


TONS 
440 


ete 


TONS 


odd 
Tt. my te ond 





Packet. 


er re Sere 


TONS 
20] 


| Or OFF OF OT 
0 4 43/0 410 410 4 
0 3 2310 3790 3170 3 
0 0 O23} 0 OFF OF O4, 0 A 
44 0 {44 QO }40 0 36 0 134 6 
0 9 Q};O 8H O BLO § 
Q 2 20 27/0 270 2 
i 3 3 
sit 
2 9 2 
oo ] 
4 4 
0 7 7/0 6470 6170 5 
0 5 510 570 44a . 
13 1] 10) 10 
1 0 o;o 11; 010; 0 9 
0 9g g}/O Q]O fT 0 8 
0 5 510 510 450 4 
0 10 g{/o g10 90 & 
2101 11 O10 0/0 3 21703 
SCTEH SECON KCTON 8CTOEN Siu 
O Of O40 O27 0 0877 0° 0 


eee ree = 








eee ee a ee 





F 
& 
I 
= 
w 
Sy 





TONS 


130 


Brig. 


TONS 
0 


Sloop. 


ces wee ere ot 


TONS 


Oo 


| oft. an. 


Fo.io XLV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three ; 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 





OR SCANTLING. 


GUNS GUNS | GUNS GUNS | GUNS GUNS | GUNS GUNS ;} GUNS GUNS 
110 Y8 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 | 





RouNDHOUSE—continued. ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in| fl. inj 1. ind fl. ind ft. ind ft. ind fl. in. a 
Bolts in Knees... ccscccccccccccecccsesescesessnumber | seven | seven | seven | seven | seven | seven oe ee Ses evar Pak 
. diameter} 0 O20 OF 0 03,0 02) 0 OF) 0 OFF... ove se -- 1B 
Iron hanging knecs to weigh ........ee0Cach..... (0 3 210 3 LOO 3 21/0 3 17/0 3 10/0 3:10)... oes one we TC 
Lodging KnceS......ccccce-seccesecccsccovssesssided |O SHO 510 54)0 54-0 570 43) aes vs ie PD 
Fore and aft arms the length between the beains 
thwartship arm long |} 30073 Of 3 OF 3 OF 3 OF 3 OF ... ere one oe LE 
Bolts in the Knees... ceccossvccecvcccsseecesmumber | six sir Shae six Sia sir ns ies ex ie CE 
diameter { 0 03/0 02/0 02) 0 02) 0 O2770 OFF... ese he «. |G 
lron Jodging knees to weigh ach ..ccccccceseceers | vee aigie see sig ves one sie sis eos »» |H 
Brace Brrrs—Made of two knees, cach..ccccccccoeesided | O 70 7310 740 70 7/0 GH... nes ae oe [I 
To stand above the deck......cccececececceces core 1 3 OF 3 OF 3 OF 3 OF 2 107 2 10 eg oe nae oe TK 
Scored 2 of an inch on the beams, and bolted 
with two bolts......... voccccccnecccvessetliameler | Q O77] 0 OZ] 0 OZ O OZ) 0 OFF O OF —*, eee ies ae 
To have two sheaves in each ...e.000eeeediameter |} Q O10 OF 0 BLO 810 710 7]... ‘4 ee oo» IM 
and thick |Q 12} 0 14,0 1/0 1770 T]O 1 dies ; - |N 
Instead ofacross-piecetohaveaniron pin,diameter |Q 1, O 10 TPO IO WO IE ‘ vee ‘ ~- |O 
Companion—Coamnings or framing.........0000. thick... 10 4/0 41/0 4/0 41/0 4/0 4]... oe ; » TP 
To stand above the deck.....cccceescceececeseeeee | OTOP OIOLO 10} O 1010 O10 9 igs ee en se 1 Q 
Fore and aft in the clear. ..cc.cccccesccccsncstsreee | 5 OLS 42445 215 815 OF 5 0 ee ics van wee TR 
"Thwartships in the clear ...cccsceccecccssssccsscees 6 o1f6 0} 5 9435 915 6475 6 se ; - we AS 
TAFFAREL KNEES—'‘he fore and aft arm to be bolted 
through three beams. 
Midship knee arm against the taffarel.......dong | 7 917 917 6/7 617 O76 4 
sided | 0 10)0 92)}0 910 910 OTD 8 
Knee on each side the INIASHIPS ....sceeeeeeesided | QO KILO SLO 7270 770 CLO 6 
PIPE RA biccdciewcidssacevue ce cvcsereccisseesaesscstexterasUrould )-O). 111-0. FP Ped 10 TE Oo W010 ie es Ve oe TY 
dep. } 0 4)0 440 470 4)0 340 3H... a ro is 
WATERWAYS cossccscncstersevcsscesecsccscrecsssecssenes Chick | 440 4/0 410 41/0 470 33. soe ‘i deg 
PLAT cecsescecsesscscee ees leall eceeevvecesreccssenccssens Chick | QQ QO QO 240 20 25) 0 BE oe J ace i se TY 
SPER WE TV INGicscsevinsy ics SanbenesirSunesesesansorsns cacace el: |G a7 Oo 240 2470 280 GUO: 2 ae ue woe eh 
ROUGHTREE RAIL vo cceccecccevccnccccvccceccecescesvesssstvoad 10) gto &81TO 8/10 S10 810 8 : , Pr eo 
deep. | 9 610 540 G10 610 5]0 5 fash eee PR 
Underside above the deck .....cccccesecessesssenee | 3 713 713 O13 913 743 G6]... ; a ws LC 
Birthing up the underside of roughtree rail, deal 
thick | QO 270 270 82/0 8] 0 2] 0 2g 
Ironwork to the Ports, &.......... Ring bolts in diameter |} QO YO VO yO pO ito : ‘ i rae ae 
Rings in the clears... | 0 440 410 440 44 0 43} 0 AY sos Sats oo TE 
Kyc bolts diameter....6 | QO 4 WO UO TO WO Fy ot ‘ oie ae ° 
Eyes in the clearer} O 2LO 20 2/0 20 BPO yo. re diag “va 3 
Eye bolts along the spirketting ( NUINDET veveveeee | five | five | five | flee | pee | fier sha ae oe we TH 
abreast the mizen mast bee ee re O PFO FPO LPo Ty_O Og GQ OFF .., ; a ; [ 
the rigging crcsccsees eseeeeee Reyes in the clear |) 2]0 2/0 210 270 Plo tfoa. ve te eet DIK 
Kye bolts, two, one in each (diameter ........ QO 17,0 ti} O 1h} O 12,0 Typo { “at ae Gis KT, 
midship counter timber for 
NUZEN SHheCty..esceeeescesseeee Ceyes in the clear | ¢ ae at70 210 at 0 2to @ sae shy . IM 
STANTIONS at fore part of the round- ¢ square head... | O 5] 0 5/0 57/0 540 4410 4 cae : , we IN 
HOUSE .occccnseccsseesecrese UNCC] ccccncsceerenee | O GPO GLO G10 GLO 5370 52)... ies és . IO 
Rail..... ee rere ibatuneseniiete Mae Geenseeard thik | Q OF 0 2410 2yoO et 0 2-0 2h a, ae aa .. |P 
Upper side above the beam,.....cccccccecseeesoeee | OTE | O FL [OU FO TL} OO nn os s the . 1Q 
Upperside of upper rail above the beam......... ving ‘9 aus at ; &R 
seccececeestPOud | 1 0 O1;o ll] oOdvr; Of1] 0 10 Se ; , Ss 


Main Erace Buocks.,.One on each side { ae oe 


1 
I 
* Kitted with three sheaves each............diameler | 9 11 1 0 
thick...n 1) 140 : ; 
§ One OllndddinsiecuediseecsdcdlCphaee 011 0 }1 Q 11 O11} 01070 10 sais rm as er Y 
each quarter cecccccsveeddiameter |g 101 0 
Fitted with one sheave each { 0 


FORECAST LE. 
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O WFO 1f]o Tfo 02 
510 4! 
710 6 
Myo oi 
0} 0 0} 
: we | O TE 0 
41/0 4/0 3] 0 ee oo [0 4/0 4/70 4 31 0 3 
one ane eee = aie eos One ane Onc one one 
370 280 270 oe O 240 29410 2 0 Q 
vio 2210 210 0 370 370 38 3 Q W) 
4it 341 0 ne oor |] SHEE SFT! 8 6 1 671 4]1 4 
1} 2 O7 1 8 mn oe 12 472 4) 2 4 a 2 OF 2 OF F fo 
3/0 2770 210 9 37,90 3/0 310 3470 3 3 0 810 3B]0 3 
910 910 810 0 8/0 87] 0 1070 10] 0 10 Y 0 &/0 810 
81O 710 610 0 610 670 8]f0 870 8 7 0 610 670 6 
81O 870 740 0 71710 FLO gfo glo yg & 0 710 FTO 
Vif O 13) 0 Vet 0 O MPO Wo ro Tto aw Li; QO FeO Pho og 
BPO 7]0 OF O 0 670 OF O11 O Tt | 0 10 QY 
Ofll OF 9 6 T10 9 O79 OF15 OFf3 O f14 6 Q 
ten cight sev echt ar Sur sev tele laclve | tals lve 
O77 0 O87 0 02] 0 2 0 Of70 OFF 0 To to ot I 
40 440 470 vee - [O S570 570 5 5 (4! 
7,1 641 671 mL G97 1 97 1 8 & 1! 6 
OO 8 Oo -2or 0 ‘ . 0 3f0 370 3 3 0 @Q 
QioO & 10 & TO : 01070 10},0 9 {) 0 & 
g;0O 8/0 810 _ 010; 0 1070 9 Y 0 § 
4/0 4}0 4] 0 ‘ 0 570 570 41 4! 0 4 
Oy O OF; O OZ] 0 : O 110 F]O J] 2 03 
Q;7 1 871 Of 1 os vee L107 | lod ' 10 § 7 
110 440 470 eis 9 40 440 4! 4 4 
gil 81 61 4 frame 110,22 10], 1 10 8% 7 Iron | frame 
6);2 51/2 3] 28 2 6/2 61/2 6 5 2 
47/0 4/0 4170 re ~ 10 STO 5ST0 55 4t 4 





Fouio XLVIII. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
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Of Three : 
: Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. 
OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns } Guns | GuNs | Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs 
110 98 80) 74 64 50 44 38 36 33 
ForrncasTE—continued. ft. in.) ft. in| ft. in| ft. in] ft. in] ft. in.) ft. in.) ft. in.) ft. in. fl. im. 
ye-bolts round the foremast..number..sseoseeee | cight | cight | cight | eight | eight | cight | eight | eight | eight | cight | A 
diamclersececsceeee | O THO TALEO 180 1470 THO TPO 1fO 17,0 VIO OF 
eyes in the clear... | 0 240 23) 0 2170 2470 2370 27)0 270 210 2 0 21C 
Fye-bolts in the spirketting abreast the mast, . 
NUMDCT ceveervcceer | SLE Sir Sia siz | Stu" sir | five | five | five | five 
diameter icccsoveee | O TEL O TEP O 10 WP O FO WO 1370 HO 1% 0 1 
cys in the clear... | 9 2h 0 2t1 0 270 Of O 2H O 8h 0 9H 0 2410 2);0 @ 
Eye-bolt for main topmast stay....deacter....6 {0 13,9 140 10 TO WYO 1) O Ty 0 1,0 14,0 13 
eye nm the clear... | 9 310 240 23,0 20 2H 0 23) 0 23/0 23) 0 23) 0 22 
BlAK-HEAD. 
BeaKHEAD.—Length from foreside of the stem to foreside ° 
of the DilkWeatl scsssdicccewerveseceswovnveucseves Y 0 8 6 6 7 6 6 sf] 6 6 
STANTIONS, CACD.cccscssescesesesececere toeSGUUMscorsereeeee | 9 710 770 630 GHO 610 6 
Haced on to the cat-beam ...ccecececenececeseeeeee | O T]O 170 OF 0 OF O OF] O OF 
And bolted with two bolts...... in diameler..ece. | O30 OF 0 O77 O 02/0 03,0 03 
The stantions neat the side spaced to form a 
round house in the clear......cccceseeeeseeeseeee | 2 OF 3 OF 3 OF B OF 2 1072 9 
The next stantion a chase port athwartships...... | 2 672 672 67/2 6/2 542 4 
‘The other stantions asunder about........ zeros |e Oe One OO: ey 2) ae 
CanrtinGs.— One on each side of the bowsprit...broad..... Pa Be ood ale 0 a 20 
ACCP vceees 1 OF 1 OF OT Fog] 0 107 0:10 
Tal edceeteteeetes eeene pub iealeudedweeueceHice erosreee 0 d 0 3 0 3 0) 3 0) 3 0 wt 
Bulkheads outside and inside to be of deal... | O Tap O Tap 0 0 LEO TT} O70 Tt 
Plank-sheer over the birthing..........dhick..... JO S10 3/10 3} 0 3/0 38/0 2) 
Fife rail over the plank-sheey.......6..thiche. | O 250 2570 2h) 0 eff O 2470 2 
Opening between in the clear......cceceeeeeereeee | EO OPO TL PO TE] OTE] O 1070 9 
Stantions to form timber heads above the fife 
PA Ge pcsuaeted a ieeseas @seveaesneve @eeeneveeanesanesn 0 ) (0) § 0) S Q) S 0 7 0 7 
To have two sheaves in each midship stantion, 
and one in every other... diamclereeee | 0 810 O70 O10 G6) 0 S30 5 
thickness,..... | 9 UO TO TW) 0 Wt, O 1pPo 4d 
HEAD. 
Length from the foreside of the stem to the fore . 
Put OF he KNCEs scrcessnsavewea cess saci veseee (1S O47 OGOUS COfts O F138 O ffO QO fl2 1Ofth GFL) 3 j19) 6 
Breast of the scroll or figure distant from the 
SON oa kd veccaeanda eynecs oaioa Wen oieeae ti eeeeieeees 1S 0 17 4) Ilo 6 15 9 13 4 10 9 12 3 1] 9 i] 6 10 9 
Hairbrachet, the fore part abaft the breast of the 
LIPUtt' saci veneexsuwpmoweevedee seve tondenseeeweeses oak 4 6 5 () 3 Y 3 9 3 9 2 9 2 9 2g 9 2 7 2 6 
Lower side of the lower check at 
, tO SI eiecdtadasebaledeueowtoss 28 2128 5 28 0 (26 3 }24 0 223 3 i21 G6 j22 3 21 1 [20 6 
Height from | ,, cei ee 
the _ | Upper side of the main rail at the 
a uP EC | stem... @eeeor,e teveren eeenenecee eevee 4) 0 38 0 36 0 34 ) 32 0 30) 3 28 0 28 9 ; 7 3 26 3 
edge of ne : ae 
Falibet! cc Upper part of the knee at the 
he heel Co |, LOPE Datlesceesseerseseereee [2 6 [50 0 87 955 6 [33 0 131 630 6 BO 9 R7 3 L7 Oo 
fee MELO Scroll of the hair-brackel........ HT 0 [1 0 HO 6 Bs 3 35 9 84 6 2 9 b1 10 Bo 6 PO Oo 
ICinaaate 
Upper part of the scroll or figure 
L head @OGeceoeoraeeGeevevsesnsenoreeseeeve ja] 4 48 0 44 0 42 () 41 0 30 3 35 0 33 9 32 3 30 g 
KNnEE.—Sided at the stem, at the upper side of upper 
CHOC c56d4 cok ssw kas Conca ein oie bas beeen I 74 ] 6 1 , ] 4t l 3} l 3 ! of J 14 t | I 03 
Sided at the fore part at the upper end........... 0 GPO B70 SO 5) 0 5170 570 4310 430 43) 0 af 
Cutting down above the upper side of the 
| upper cheek eeoeovseoseter ese evssesvneececeoseveseueoeuvueesege J 0 0 1] 0 10 0 10 0) 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 7 
! Lacing (o run up and support the figure, upper 
} CH cede ce seawdcebaee be te kaiins we rhlaCdvousseeak ] 4 ] ot ] 3 1 2 } 2 1 14 1 ] 1 0} 1 0 1 0 
| Standard to be formed out of the knee, or a : 
| well grown standard......ccceseees sided..8...... {1 Of 011 ]010])0 940 970 9/0 9] 0 $f 0 BO 8X 
Iron straps, two over ditto, with three bolts, 
| diameter ......) 0 OZ O OFF O OF) O OFF O OF) 0 02; 0 03; 0 04) 0 OF, 0 O2/Y 
Bouts in the Kxeg.—The two upper to ¢ in the knee... | 0 23} 0 2370 23/0 227 0 2370 2H 0 ot) 0 Of 0 2g) 0 2 
be in roe aNS, G8 the stem... { 0 23)0 24/0 2910 2170 2770 2810 240 2170 240 1 
De Ur, ON ee Na cea ee 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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ac) selopl] sel wd 5 ; = v > a 
Frigates. c-) Ss; ES) & s & & i = East India Ships. West India Ships. s 8 5 8 
Ws qn ap a~ ©) 1S) nw 3 7) 








GUNS | GUNS | TONS | TONS [| TONS 


TONS | TONS 
24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 bod 440 


| i nl ft. in| ft. ind fi 
five cee | etght | cight | eight | eight | seven | seven | six sia | five 





TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS 
330 } 201 133 70 60 




















GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
Q4 18 10 




































eight | seven | sir 





10 Of] 0 62)0 02}0 Of 05,0 O77... [O T1O TPO 110 OF O OF O OF 0 OF] 0 0310 0} 
1710 13)0 13/0 18/0 Ido Hw. | o ato ato 210 e@}o ilo alo alo ite ow 
five | four | four | four three |... sir | six | five | five ive |} four | four | four | three 
Oz710 Of} 0 O20 Of 03}0 O27] «. 10 12210 1270 14/0 2/0 140 Of 0 OF] 0 Of] 0 03 


Jo 14/0 i4}0 lo io dk 
21/0 2/0 2]o0 ato ato a3 


O 1g) 0 13,0 Who 1h 
Oo 12,0 170 1f0 140 


14}0 THO 1 
0 210 ao @]o 2]0 2 


0 

Oo 13/0 130 14 
0 

0 2110 2410 2@ 





8 919 017 6)8 0]5 636 OF ... fi2 B62 22 ol1f0 6}8 1419 315 2 

8 9)8 9/7 4);8 015 4])5 10] ... 13 GII3 O19 O}10 9/8 Of 9 615 4 

2? 4 ooo 1 7 2 2 1 5 } 5 eve 3 6 3 6 3 0 Q 3 Q | 1 10 scroll 

8 4]/16 110 11 15 G6 fll 11 13 6] ,,. j27 4726 3 24 9 ]24 0 ]23 3 420 6 fit 11 
23 3/20 6}14 3119 3]1I3 O17 3] .,. 135 6 134 3 132 9 128 928 0 [25 6 ]14 8 

24 6121 O16 O19 914 O]18 Oo » (34 6135 3 (33 6129 6]29 0126 6115 4 
26 6] ... (16 5 ]22 9]18 5 i120 9] .,. 139 6 |38 Of86 9 [32 4 (31 29 3 

28 0123 6|18 4/23 9]18 9 |21 O| ... 142 6/41 0/39 3134 0133 0130 6h17 3 
0111/0104 0 10/0103 O10f/of1] .. fr 311 3]1 281 @11 Of o1lfo of 

0 4/0 33/0 3/0 330 3]0 33] .., 4410 4410 4310 410 41/0 33/0 23 

0 7/0 610 470 6/0 4/0 57... 11 Of 1 OJ O1L}JO10};0 8/0 6/0 4 
0117;010/0 9}/010}/0 9/0 9] ... 1 171 1/1 OJ O11} 01010 910 7 

0 74} 0 7 ese Gore eee ee6@ eee 0 9 0] 9 0 «9 0 8 0 7 0 611 0 6 

0 OF 0 O28 1. foe soe | coe | ove | O OF] 0 OF] O 02/0 O]] 0 03/0 02)0 0} 

O 1910 130 13,0 140 12/0 1 2... JO 24/0 2310 @]o if 0 13)0 19/0 141 2. JO VY 
O 14/0 19/0 12770 190 1210 3) 2. | O 23]0 2@[0 1710 13/0 1910 14} 0 1p)... LO I 


N—~-TAB. 
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Of Three 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS | GUNS | GUNS |GUNS 
110 NZ 80 74 
HeEap—continued. St. ind ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
Fray a oe in the knee | 0 232} 0 23) 0 Qt} 0 gt 
Phe third bolt in diameter......... {ir thesten | 0 310 210 a0 2 
bs. hae intheknee|O 21) 0 23/0 270 1 
The fourth bolt in diameter .......- { pie ree lee ; ; a oko if 
ode inthe knee] QO 210 270 13,0 1: 
The fifth bolt in diameter.,........ {i idee te oo Ae 4G i‘ 
The lower bolts..secccesscesceeseceecees in diameter | O 13/0 13/0 14/0 2 
Cureks—In number on cach side....+.e00 eneeauas sovesecee [favor] three | two | two 
Distance between the cheeks on a square at 
BLOIN visas saga spose davesnviesveessstavestserescens oo OU [3 Of 2101S. 6 
Arms of the cheeks....ceccescees length on the side {13° 0 [122 GB 2 OF!) 9 
length on the knee, at least | 7 O16 916 676 3 
Lower check.....sccseeeeeeesided ct the afterend| 1 274 Ff 1 O71 oO 
Jforeend) 9 8] 0 70 7FO0 7 
moulded along the side | 1 4}1 3] 1 271 2 
foreend | 9 OF O 5470 570 5 
Upper cheek.....cece.cse0esided at the afler end} 1 VEL OF OVP OU) 
foreend | 0 710 GN O Of 0 6 
moulded along the side |} 1 3} 4 2/1 1pdol 
al foreend,,. | 0 52}0 St) 0 43) 0 4 
Cheeks to be bolted cach with bolts... én number | therteen| thirteen | twelve | twelve 
diameter | QO 1g] 0 1%, 0 13/0 It 
Iron cheeks, one pair, cach to Weigh ....cc.cceee. ‘ia he ie sie 
Iron breasthook under the bowsprit to weigh.... | + ove sie 
Bolted by bolts.,.ccccccssosseceeseccsessedn number | vs vas Soin - 
diameter | oes . oes eee 
MAIN RAIL. vevsccccccencvsccssccese. moulded at the afterend|31 3)1 241 171 0 
foreend| 90 7310 710 63/0 6 
sided at the after end | 1 010 11} 0 1070 9: 
foreend|0 770 63,0 670 5 
Scarphs long. ...ccccocccccavsccscorccscsccccssvccevee | 1 SPI BL I BI 8 
Lining on the inside to succour the scarphs, thick | 0 34) 0 34) 0 31) 0 3 
Planksheer or lining upon the upperside ...dhéck | 0 17f0 13/0 13/0 1 
Bolted at the after end with two or more bolts 
diameter |O JO IYO tO 1 
MIDDLE RaAtLes.cceccescessvevecevee moulded at the ater end | 0, 9410 9/0 810 8 
Joreend | 9 670 5FO 440 43 
. sided at the after end | 90 710 63/0 6470 6 
Joreend | 9 44/0 39,90 33,0 3 
LOWER RAIL vessccccccvcvecccersseee moulded at the after end | 0 84; 0 8§$) 0 73/0 24 
forcend| 9 43,0 43/0 43/0 4} 
sided at the after end|9 6/0 5}, 0 53/0 5} 
Joreend {9 30 34,0 370 33 
SuprortEnrs—To have a handsome supporter under each 
CACHE ..ccccessoseccvccsccccsccsoscsccscsevetidcd | 1 172 O07 O 11 | 0 10 
The arm under the cathead in length, and the 
arm next the side as long as can be gotten.... {5 0/410/4 9/4 9 
Bolted through the cathead and side with bolts, in 
number | ninc | eight | eight jeught 
diameter | QO 13/0 14/9 1370 Qf 
fleap Timrers— Number of timbers in the head .,....... | Jour | four | three | th. ec 
Stem timber, or that newt afore the stem, sided... | Q8 8 | 0 73,0 73,0 T4 
the second sided | 9 71/0 63/0 670 5; 
| the third sided..| 0 6/0 52;0 4![0 4} 
the fourth sided | 0 5 | 0 4} 
Foremost head timber afore the stem............./9 0/8 9/8 6])8 0 
| Heels of them to be bolted together by bolts . 
| diumeter|O0 170 170 170 1 
Rails to be fastened through the head timbers by 
Q OF O oOF/ 0 Of, 0 OF 





DOIts .ccccccccccccesccccctscesccccscesccessdiameter 
{ 

















TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Two Decks. 





GUNS 
64 
ft. an. 
0 Q 
0 1 
QO 12 
0 13 
QO J 
oO If 
0 13 
tuo 
es 
I! 6 
6 0 
0 11 
0 6! 
) J 
0 4! 
0 10 


Q 4! 
twelve 
O 14 


0 112 
0 5 
0 9 
0 5} 
1 6 
0 3 
O jk 
on 
0 73 
0 44 
0 53 
0 3t 
0 6} 
0 4 
0 5 
0 3 
0 9} 
4 7 
eight 
0 1 
three 
0 7 
0 353 
0 4 
7 O 
0 |] 
O QO 






GUNS 
50 
St. an. 
0 2 
0 1% 
0 1 
0 4: 
0 3 
0 
OW 
{wo 
Q 2 
9 6 
5 9 
0 10 
0 6 
1 0 
0 4 
9g} 
O dt 
0 J) 
QO 32 
eloven 
0 1} 


QO 1) 
O 5} 
0 8} 
0 51 
1 6 
0 3 
0 1 
0 1} 
Q 7 
0 4 
0 53 
0 3} 
0 6} 
QO 33 
0 5 
0 3 
0 9 
4 6 
SEVEN 
0 1} 
three 
0 62 
0 5] 
0 33 
5 6 
0 Of 
0 0% 





GUNS 
44 
Jt. in. 
0 2 

0 1 
0 

0 J 
0 13 
O 13 
On 

two 

1 9 
8 6 
5 6 
0 10 
0 6 
1 oO 
0 4 
0 gy! 
0 di 
0 1] 
0 33 
eleven 


0 1 


0 104 
0 5] 
0 8 
0 5t 
1 6 
0 3 
QO |] 
0 j 
0 6 
0 34 
O 4} 
0 oF 
0 8g! 
4 4 
SEVEN 
0 ] 
three 
0 6! 
0 5 
Q 3 
6 3 
0 07 
0 0; 








Frigates. 
GUNS GUNS 

38 QQ» 
tt. in| 
0 1Z/A 
0 1 1B 
0 1Z}C 
0 1uiD 
0) IZIE 
0 1d 
0 IG 

lwo two | 










l 8 II 

8 61K 
5 9 {L 
0 $11M 
0) 5iIN 
04 OC 

() 4P 
(0) Q 
0 R 


GO & 7 


Wf le fas 





0 10 gt 
0 5 4 
0 7 7 
O 45 4) 
1 6 4. 
0 3 ) 
Ca | ] 
0 } lik 
eee i 
M 
eee N 
es 2. IO 
0 52 5 1P 
0 3 3LIQ 
0 4 4i/R 
QO 24 21S 
0 8 T 
4 4 U 
seven seven |X 
0 1 LY 
three three 
0 6! SRA 
0 4, ALB 
0 3] 3k 
6 0 31D 
0 0; O04) E 
QO 04 02 


SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 


joss c 
Frigates. F ¥ East India Ships. West India Ships. 2 8 S" 
ma | 77 


— seen er re ee 


GUNs | GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS TONS TONS ‘TONS TONS TONS | TONS TONS ‘TONS 
28 24 18 10 10 24 16-1257) 1000s 818 440 204 133.0 «170 s« 60 
ft. in. ft. im. ft. an, wn ft. in ft, in ft. in, ft. in. ft. am. ft. im ft. and ft. in, 
0 130 10 215 0 14 0 oO 16 0 1 0 10 13 oO qs O Pl oo. 

Bo1l0%80HO1 01401 01 0 130 1 0 1} ONE seag 

C01 0HO 1} 01 0 Oo 1k 0 1 0 1 0 

Dot o0 120 1 03 0 140 1 oO Ik a4 

Eo} 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 

IF oO 1 0 0 130 1 0] 

G 110 1301 00 0 Ff 0 03 0 0, 0401 01 

H two two two two two two two three two twa 

I 1 7 16 1 2 t+ 0 fF 0 1 0 4 26242 3 1 4 I § 

kK 8 O O35 6 6 0 6 3 10 0 8 0 6 9g 

L 4 6 4 0 3 9 3 G o° sa? inte 76 69 6 6 46 3 9 3.6 3 3 

MoO 8 0 73 0 6 0 6 010 0 9' O 81 0 8 O 71 0 6' O15 

N 0 5 0 420 4 0 30 3. 0 310 33 06 05 90 5105 0 40 4 03 

QO o10 09 0 8 0 63 0 7 0 G6 1 0 O11 910 O 10 0 & O 6 

P oO 3' 0 3! 0 23 0 3 03 0 3 9 450 4 0 4 0 3) 0 310 3 0 3 

[Q 07°06 0 5 0 5: 0 51 0 52 010! 0 9 0 8 0 810 8 0 7 0 6 

Ro 410 410 3! 0 3 0 3303 03 0 52 0 51 0 0 43 0 41.0 3! 0 3 

Ss 0g 0 810 710 7 07 0 71 0 7 O11! 0 0 g! 0 7 

T 0 34 0 > O02 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 4! 0 3 2 Q 32 0 3 0 3 OQ 3 

Uo nine nine eight seven eight seven seven mine = nine eight — seven 

KX ) ft Of 0 03 0 0, 0 02 0 ©: oO 1oW 0 1 

Y 410400330310 

Z. 700 700 700 320 


A ten ten len ten 






B O if O 1% O 3} 0 FY 

C 08 0 73 0 7 0 607 0 6 O 6 09 09 0 BHO 8 0 7 0 610 6 
D ) 40 410 4/0 330 4 0 31 0 33 O 5 0 47 0 4: 0 440 430 33 0 3 
E 6/0 6/0 5110 5/0 8 0 5 O 5 07°07 0 6 0 6 0 540 5 9 4 
KF ) 37,0 33,0 33/90 2310 3 0 3 O 3 9 3! 0 310 3 90 0 3 O 23,0 @ 
G 1! 8 | &[ 2 6 GO[t 4 1 

Hj 0 03 0 3140 O 240 2 0 ff 

1 {0 0 JF 0 12/0 O 1)0 14 0 1 

K}|O O07] 0 Of] 0 Of] 0 0 0770 OFF «. | O 12 0 1,0 17,0 1]0 140 of 0 O 
L eve eee oe 0 0 6 

_M . , ; we {0 4,0 33 

N eee ee 0 5! 0 by 

ON a oe sas as we is »- $0 3110 3 

P/O 470 4710 470 0 33) 0 3: ~ 10 OF0 6/0 670 540 5/0 40 8 
Qio 31/0 3470 23] 0 0 2170 @4f 2... | O 3470 30 3H 0 3h 0 3r 0 QR, 0 2 
Rj, O 4/0 33/0 37/0 0 370 3) . O 570 42:10 4310 440 4)0 3/0 3 
53 {0 23/0 23/0 2t 0 0 12)0 2 »~ 10 370 340 23/0 2h 0 20 270 @ 
T/O 640 6;0 520 0 4170 42) «. 9 910 8/0 77;0 GEO G{O 5HO 5 
Ui}4 04731013 9)3 3 0} 3 2] .. | 4 314 Of 4 Of 3 9/3 7)3 6] 3 3 
X | seven | seven | sir Bur i Ave |, five ooo | SPVEN | SEVEN | seven} BEEN | sir six | five 
Y}O og] 0 O77 6 of 0 0 03}0 0 .. $9 1/0 1FO0 140 FIO OF 0 OF 0 OF 
Z | three | three | three | three two | tuo eee | CAree | three | three | three | three | three | three 
A|O 52/0 51/0 44/0 3/0 337 .. | 9 640 GiO 540 5H 0 570 440 4 
B]o 4410 43/0 33] 0 ax}0 23] .. |G 510 41/0 43/0 410 4/0 310 3 
Cio 31}0 310 22/0 9/0 2... 10 310 34/0 .34/0 3}0 3/0 2/0 2 
Di 5 0,4 975 7{4 9/3 6] .. |7 O06 6/6 3/6 0/5 6/5 3)2 38 
E{0 oj] 0 02/0 O20 O;,0 Of .. |0 1/0 1] 0 070 030 03/0 O30 0% 


O20 021 0 


F 





Fou1d L. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


Of Three ; oak Rieu. 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 


























OR SCANTLING. GUNS GUNs | GUNS | GUNs | GUNS | GUNS 








119 98 80 64 50 44 38 36 32’ 
Lleap—continued. ft. ind ft. in| ft. in| fl. inj ft. inj ft. ind ft. a) ft. in| ft. ind ft. in. 
Iron knee strap bolted abaft the second tim- 
DORs eesncueracwos sea Veeceneesveull MUMOLCT aeeweias 0 0:10 Of] 0 02/0 0210 0540 02 03,0 03/0 OFA 
Beam.—Athwart the head. ...ccccsscsccoeelO round Upseceee | O 310 370 2310 21) 0 2H0 @! 2;0 2/0 2/)B 
Sided seocccceeseee | 1 2 {1 OFF) oF] 113/013 10; 0 910 QGIC 
UCP eae vecees seeee | 0 11 | 0 102] 0 10] 0 0 910 9 8,0 73)0 71D 
KnEk.—One at each end of the aft side of the beam, 
Sided seosevraceeee | O 7/0 6210 G60 0 6] 0 54,9 5) 0 4i)b 
arms long seus | 3 0} 3 Of 2 1D] 2 2 g|2 7/2 O72 5yF 
Bolts in each armcysccccecseves cM) cccevecsece | three | three | three | three | three | three two two \G 
MiAMeler covessees 0 02} 0 02] 0 Of 0 03] 0 02 02} 0 03/0 03) H 


To have one or two bolts driven through the 





middle into the stem...ccceceeAiamclerssseoeeee | O 1A} 0 LP} 0 140 Oo 170 07,0 O27; 0 OZ! 
Cross Preczts.— Fo have one or two cross-pieces fure- 
MOSt..ccccccsescrccscccccccrecsessBlCU see cosseree | O 510 420 4110 0 4/0 3/0 3]0 33/K 
ATCT ices caveetevasskeresassusld Uissevedsaes. V0 26(°0 Se 0: S10 0 510 4110 4] ... [L 
FausE Raiu.—The false rail to be sided ...cccccescceseceee | O 710 63/0 GLO 0 610 5410 510 43(M 
Bolted to the main rail with bolts, diameter...... O O27; 0 Of) 0 Of] 0 0 03] 0 Of, 0 Of, 0 OFTN 
Car.tincs.—To have a fore and aft carling on § sided,.....| 0 6)0 530 52) 0 0 5] 0 44,0 410 4/0 
each side of the Le, Wala 0 8}0 7/0 7]0 0 6]0 51)0 5110 5)P 
LepcEs.—The flat of the head ta be framed with 
LCUgCS 0, rcscossccccnacecsescssscscscceO FMA. | 0 3/0 370 310 0 310 21)0 23/0 2g1Q 
deeprew. | 0 24f0 230 210 0 210 2/0 2}0 2 {R 
Boomkins.—One on each side, length sufficient to plumb 
with the outer end of the fore yard when 
braced sharp. 
To taper toj of these..... ¢ sided) fir,if oak,three | 1 4] 1 34) 1 32/1 1 ot 1 14} 1 141 OS 
Dimensions at the outerend pe inches less... | 1 5 | 1 43 All ] 1 33] 1 21 211 iT 
To be bolted through the beam and chock, with 
@ DOM... ccccccccsececcccceren eooAAMEl€Tessecovee | O ILO INO 110 O 13} 0 W100 I4}0 1/40 
To have iron Stays..cececce.oereediumeleresesesoee | O 1440 14) 0 0 0 14,0 1f} 0 1410 13)X 
SEATS of Kase, &c. as directed. 
TRON HORSES......cccesee. soccccccscsccsecrehlamelerescevevee | O 21) 0 2110 2110 0 0 2/0 2)0 2/Y 
Stantions to CittO .s..ccccscccsveeeMUmcleFiseseseee | O 1210 13/0 1310 Oo 12/0 14,0 13/0 13/2 
Bolts with eyes to ship in the horses, diameter... | O 13) 0 1310 13,0 O 14/0 14) 0 14,0 IRA 


Fintincs between the CHEgeKs, Wash Cants or WasH 
Boarps under the Cheeks, as directed. 
Bo.sters or Nava (To come up the holes at least two- 
Hoops under hed thirds of their depth. 
Hawse Hotes. 


To project the cheeks....sseccceee | 0 210 210 13/0 0 13/0 1,0 14,0 IB 

Bolted with balts...ccscvcsrsseedt NUMbETscssceceee | ight | eight | cight | eight | sux SLX Six sir | ser {C 
diamcter.....00 | O 14) 0 TS) O0 13) 0 QO If) 0 17,0 170 14D 

GAMMONING LIOLES cescsscecccvcccccccvccsocMUmverespecersee | two | two | two two } two two two | two |E 
lengtheecccooeee | 1 4A} 1 471 341 1 3] 1 2/1 271 1)F 

depthisrecoscceee | O 340 340 370 310 23/0 0 21)0 210 21G 

BOBSTAY HIOLES.cecocccsssseee cacsscsscceersBUlUINDET seseoeoeee | tu | two | two ; two | two two | two | two |H 
diametcr.seuu0 |O0O 510 5])0 43/0 0 4310 Allo 410 4j1 





Eye-soits for Bosstay, one on each ( diamecler.s...002 | O 24h 
side, through knighthead, 


in lower piece of wale...... Ceyes in the clear} 0 31/0 310 340 0 310 9310 23/0 QL 

Triangle ring-bolts in the side § diameter.......6. | O 4,0 13,0 1h, 0 ff 0 10 #/0 1/0 OF M 

of knee for boomkin lashings } rings intheclear | 0 710 7410 610 OQ 5H 0 510 510 43N 
GnrirE may be elm, sided the same as the knee, and 

moulded in the broadest place.....sccccweewe | 4 514 5141013 913 673 213 2)3 010 

Bolted with balts....ccccosccsecvcesoodsametersses., |} O 13,0 14)0 23/0 13,0 13) 0 14} 0 12) 0 1h/P 
And further secured with copper horse shoes, 

thick veces | O 110 L]O Of] 0 03/0 O03 0 01/0 00 02/Q 

broad.so-sse0e | 0 510 510 430 440 43/0 410 4/0 4]R 

Bolted through with bolts........i2 diameter......{0 L{O L1O Og O 09 0 Og) 0 a2; 0 02; 0 OS 

MUMDET veeceee | Skt sir sir sir Sit sir ve | five | five |T 








SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF. EACH CLASS. 

















TIN: ~_ 

































mua my + e Bite ate a eer F 
a8 vr.) & be as tee (eed ° a fT 
Frigates. | 3 E = West India SHIgaeas e | 8 | 
A vs a oS) : n ; 
wee os — LP SEIS en ee | 
GUNS | GUNS | GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS] GUNS | TONS | TONS | TONS TONS | TONS | TONS TONS | TONS 
28 24 18 16 440 | 330 | 201 170 | 60 | 
a St. inj ft. in. ft. ink ft. in| ft. inst. inj ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. inj ft. in[ft. ini ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft int 
: | 
Al O O28 0 Of 0 Oj ey - 0 0} | 
B/} 0 1} 0 0 0 oe O 13) 0 0 1 
Clo 8]o 0 0 es 0 "8 | 0 0 6 
Dio 60 640 0 0 6]0 0 5 | 
E|o 410 0 0 0 44] 0 0 3 
F 4} 2 2 2 ee 2 3)2 1 10 
Gi two two | two two oe two two | two 
H] 0 03) 0 030 03 0 03 0 040 O20 Of 
0 03] 0 0 0 me 0 0} 0 0 0} 
K| 0 33] 0 0 0 , 0 3} 0 0 3 
L oe eee ory 
Mj 0 43) 0 0 0 440 0 34 
N{O of] 0 0 > - O 03] 0 0 of 
O|o 31/0 0 0 * 0 410 0 3} 
P| O 44 0 0 0 ne 0 41 0 0 4 
Q]o ilo 0 0 0 2} 0 O Qf 
R}o 2]0 0 0 0 210 0 @ 






s 0} 0 118; 011 0 10 ; 010]0 0 6 

T 1} of 1 () wai O11) 0 0 7 | 
Ulo 1] 0 0 0 ve 0 1 {0 0 0; 

X}/O0 1] 0 0 0 1/0 0 1 

Yio 12/0 0 0 - 0 14) 0 

Z10O 14,0 v 0 : 0 110 

A/O 14/0 0 0 01/0 
810 1% 0 0 0 0 O}} 0 If D170 0 O10 OF O OF 0 Of 
Cl siz six six ' four | sit six | four | four | four | four 
Dio 1/0 0 0 0 Of 0 O 1/0 Of 9 Of] 0 020 Of] 0 of 
E| two one one one as one one one one 

Fi ioufi l 1 is 1 fl lt Ojon 

Gio 210 0 0 O 14] 0 0 Mio If 

H| two | two | two two two | two | one one 

I} 0 32/0 0 3} 0 se 0 34/0 310 3/0 a - 

Ki Q lg) 0 0 0 

-L{O e§} 0 0 24 0 

Mi 0 of 0 0 OF 0 aes O 03] 0 0 Oj] 0 0} 

N] 0 44 0 Oe 4 0 sie 0 43/0 0 410 34 

O12 9/2 2 2 2 0 210] 2 26/1 3,1 911 2 
P/O 1] 0 0 0 0 02 0 0 1/0 O° Of, 0 Of] 0 OF 0 Of 
Q; 0 O20 OPO 0} 0 0}) 0 0 Of 0 0 Of | 
Rj} O 330 3H 0 33 0 3 O 3k] 0 0 3 f 
S]/0 03/0 Of 0 Of O OF O O# 0 0 02] 0 0 04 | 
1 | five | five | five Sive five five | five | five 





ene 
ha Eee Paarl. pose ates-<ansapspumassenassenensemeneneey meee ae anet Andesite el 





Fou LI. _ TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND. 


| 






PARTICULARS OF RCH DIMENSION, palate : Of Two Decks. 


OR SCANTLING. Bee 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNsS | GUNS” 
110 98 80 74 


| ° 
ed ALTER CAAREATE. ee ee ere || eee tose | oe emeenen bees Cee | ee ee 


f Heap—continued, ft. ind ft. in.) ft. in’| ft. in, 
Gripe and front of the knee to be lined with 
thick lead, 12Ibs. to the foot square. 


























a RE, A 


To run abaft the foremost end of the keel....... [12 0 [12 0 [10 0 |t0 0 

To run up to the top of the knee within........ 6 0;6 0/5 O0]5 O 

And to lip on cach Side....csceceseseeeees seseeeere | O BLO BLO 710 7 
STERN. 

Heicut from f'Touch of the lower counter at middle 
the uppers | Tine ...csececceecsscecsvceevsscesssseessees [2d 2 32 5 133 6 130 9 
side of the } Touch of the upper counter at middle 
rabbet of IG: seeterentp salen ene vacvaweervsiewstewecace 38 1 |36 7 [36 3 134 3 
the heel, to | Upper part of lower balcony hreasirail.. 46 9 [44 8 146 0 [42 6 
the... see ie ditto above the plank of the deck... 3 6/3 4/3 6/3 4 

Upper part of upper balcony breastrail,........ 53 9 |51 8 

Or ditto above the plank of the deck............{3 2/3 @ 

Upper part of the taffarel ......0...trecccseveeees (62 0 (58 3 153 4150 6 
BreabTu of the Stern at the height of the top timber line [25 0/23) 0 [25 6 |25 0 
Lenotu taken ( Touch ofthe Jower counter at middle line} 8 44/6 61/7 9]7 O 

from the af- ) Touch of upper counter at middle line | 9 10; 8 O 710 0/9 0 
ter perpendi- ) Counter timber at the height of the taf- 

cular to the fare! at middle line......ccscccccesseoee (15 OL13 OF15 GB HIS 4 

Rounp up of the lower counter....seeeeess lero! | 911] 01010 9} 0 9 

Round aft of the lower counter. § "°" 9 PT) af 1 341 341 3 

Lower Counter. rail.sescsccscscecsscvcsrecsssethick | 0 8 | 0 7231/0 7/10 7 

broad | O 11 | O 82)}0 8]0 8 

Hollow of the lower counter....cocccccssesrseeee | O D/O 710 670 6 

Round up of the upper counter.. level ory l Of OPO, 

Round aft of the upper counter. See OE AOD. A faa Lt 8 

Upper counter rail.secccscccceceeseccesssethick... |0 8} 0 710 710 7 

broad} 010}0 $310 8]0 8 

Hollow of the upper counter... ccocceseevees i 0 2/0 2;0 12)0 I} 

Length of the lower gallery rim from the aft ' 

part of the side counter timber ...cccsceseeees 115 6 [13 0 115 6 [13 0 

Length of the middle gallery rim from ditto... [13° 6 [10 6 

Length of the upper gallery rim from ditto. . [J2 018 0 13° 6 {10 3 

Lower gallery lights in length on the ruke...... {3 913 6/4 O] 3 6 

breadth on a square | 29 | 2 10) 2 107 2 10 

Middle gallery lights in length on the rake..... 3.413 4 

breadth on a square | 20512 1 
Upper gallery lights in length on the rake...... 3. 4;210/3 2/3 2 
breadth ona square | 2 O} | 812 GjY2 5 
Projection of the balconies from the side coun- 
ter timber at the middle line... ceeseue cocoeet 3 OF 3 514 OO] 3 B 

Depth of the taffarel....cccocssessercovcssessvaces 5 4/2 9/3 5,3 4 

Siding of the quarter pieces....... ik udiseva a aD 1 9}! 8/1 741 6 
Counter Timsers—To have side counter timbers sided 

full the scantling of the frame, the after frame 

or two to be left full for that purpose. * 

heelssccse | 2 Of 111 $1101 1,10 
1 «) 
Moulded on a square at the..... ; rch eeaangl 1 G ; : : 
Two or three bolts through the heel of the after 
frame and head of the fashion piece diameter | 0 1%) 0 12/0 14)0 15 
Tohave right aftercountertim- (.........mumber | six Six | siz six 
bers to form the stern igh sidedattheheels| 1 1 | 1 Of O LIE) 011 
and counter portSecorercsores ( ceveveeheads... | 0 7310 710 63) 0 6} 
heels... |] | 2] 2 2]R 141] 
Moulded on a square at the....sevres ; heads... |0 9|0 880 8]0 8 


The heels of the counter timbers to face down 





enemas 





on the FOTESICO. ccccseccccecccecccccegaccveccvees 0 i} 0 1} 0 lj 0 1} 





= 


GUNS ( GUNS 
64 50 


ae, je ee ee 


tl. in| ft. an. 





GUNS 
44 


ein © eee 


ft. in. 














io Ol1l0 OF9 0 0 Alt 
5 O15 O}] 4 O 0 Bt 
07/0 7/0 6 6 CH 
30 6/28 $ 126 1 2 9124 6/p 
133 0 (31 3 {a8 6 8 0126 6I/E 
42 0 139 9 ° eos Ih 
3 4/3 2 » {03 
50 0 147 0137 2 (|S 4 H 
22 O}719 6 [24 O fs 9 I 
7 6/5 81/6 0 0 K 
9 G17 417 6 6 L 
14 O}11 5 |10 4 3|19 0 IMIF 
07/0 640 7 7};0 7|N 
1 2)1 1]1 2 Oo/1 OOK 
0 6HO 6]0 5 44,0 41 PH 
O 70 7/0 6 6} 0 5£Q 
0 610 6]0 5 41/0 4Ii1RIE 
0 8/0 7/0 8 $/0 8ISKE 
1 1]Oul]1 2 1}1] ojJ]Tg 
0 63/0 GO 53 54-0 SIU 
Oo 7210 7/0 63 6/0 53XiE 
0 1170 2/0 1 1;0 1/YF 
12 O}12 O11 6 0jt70 OZ 
9 6/9 3 ike ‘s oe IA 
3 6/3 6]3 4 0 918 
2 812 3/2 0 w;110]/C 
eleg] we . ID 
24);1 07 ... » [ER 
ae C9 aes Soe we LF 
393131143 2 91G 
15]: 4} 001 O11} 0 102) |f 
1 7/1 7]41 6 6|) sith 
17/1 7/]1 6 6}: 5|/K 
10/1 OJou! 1, O10] p 
oOWwor1j;o 1 -110 Of7/M 
Six six sir ir siz IN 
010] 0 9210 9g} 91/0 8LO}t 
0 540 53/0 5% 510 43 PE 
O1j;oljol 010 9/Q 
0 7/0 60. 6 5HO 5a] 
O 14,0 12/0 14 1k} 0 14,0 Ip'S| 











s ac e e 
a8/ 8214014, ada ee 
Frigates. | 8=/ 9] ER] we East India Ships. West India Ships. 
Hol\ar| ee | > 
GUNS | GUNS GUNS GUNS GUNS “GUNS TONS | TONS | TONS | yoOns | TONS TONS TONS 
24 18 10 12 10 1257 | 1000 | BIS | 4544 440 | 330 170 
mn ye St. in.| ft. in ft. ind ft. ind ft. inp fi t. in| ft ind ft. in. fl. in. tt. ind ft. in| ft. in | ft. in 
A 016 5 O76 07 5 O 0 110 Q 6 
B 6 | 3 2 9,3 O)2 9 0} 5 4 3 
C 5 10 0 4/0 4310 4 6] 0 0 ) 
D [22 () 119 14320 317 6 6 28 O7 Pie 16 
Q }20 1h 2] .. 19 11 9 [30 29 0 |, cf ae 17 
I . es 6 (37 3600 
G eee ¢e eee eos Q ” 10 2 10 
H 0/127 3 [21 2,23 6RI 2 3145 0 144 0 3k 9 22 
l O13 614 O75 813 O 0121 6 )20 0 ls 0 5 
kK 11/4 O73 1/410]5 0 1] 4 3 9 3 4 ” 
L 6/5 3 1) 6 O ob Sy ST ke 4 3 
M O17 6/6 5 ‘ee 6 8 6 ill 3 fil O 7 0 4 
N 61/0 6/0 4/0 4]0 5 §10 710 6 0 5 0) 
O 910 810 970 9] 0 10 pil of 0 10 0 9 () 
P 340 3410 37/0 340 33 610 6/0 25 QO 4 0 
Q 510 440 4]0 310 4 7}0 T/]0 6! 0 6 0) 
R 41/0 3;0 33;0 4/0 6 510 410 4 Qf 0 
S 71/0 7/0 4 ae - g}/0O 8 ]0 7 0 7 () 
T 10/0 8/0 8 ws WK 1] tf ov t O 1] ¥) 
U 4/0 33/0 34) 4. pe 6/0 6/0 51 0 5 0 
X 510 490 4 = 710 71/0 6: 0 6 0 
Y 03} 0 O3]0 1 eo 2/0 2/0 If () 0 
Z 61,8 0 s oe es Ojl2 Ofll 6 10 6 
A iy re “ ee bie 6)10 619 6 
B 2 $;/2 8 See ss ‘et 2/3 2)3 0 2 10 
C 110] 1 10 ae és ies 4/2 21/2 0 1 8 
D a tiv 107210/2 9 
E aes oa be ee sea OO; 110] 1 8 
F ove eee eco eee see 0 3 0 Pd Y 
G 71/2 OJ 1d] ... sank oA 6;3 4]/3 2 O10 
H 10ofo 9/0 1010 8/90 910 Jo Of] gy] Oo 0 40 0 
I 91/010/0 9 » | 0 9 6/1 6] 1 5 1 0 
K Qi] «. |O OF 2. [O11 41/1 4/1 3 1 0 c 
L 010 9/0 8B] .. 10 8 1b; O a1) 011 0 yg 0 6 
M O07] 0 OZ]0 O28 .. | O OF 1/0 170 J 0 
N fuur | four | four coe | four six | five | five four jour 
O 0 7410 7 5 4. | O 5t 0/0 9}0 9 0 61 0 6 
P 410 4 3] .. {0 33 6;ec 6/0 6 0 4 0 4 
Q 9)}0 8 71 wee f O 6 1,0 10/0 10 7 
R 5/0 4! 3H} 2. JO 4 710 610 6 5 
s 1/0 1 Of; ... 10 O26 oO2/0 OJ10 13}0 14 14| 0 l 
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SCANTLINGS OF 











SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Yorto LIT. TABLE Of THE DIMENSIONS AND 





























Of Three : : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 
OR SCANTLING. “Guns | Guns | GUNS ouns | cuns | Guns | Guns] GuNs GUNs | GUNS 
110 | 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 |. 32 
STERN—continued, ft. in. ft. mm. St. in. ft. in. fs in, ft. ind ft. in ft, in. ft. in. tn.) ft. in. =a 


And bolfed through the transom with one 
bOIt ...-ssccsssecsescssceennscescees diameters 10 H10 1140 1/0 13/0 4410 11/0 110 1/0 1]0 OZ A 
And further secured by iron strap to each, 
thick.seecowee | QO 12 
broddyscccsssee | O § 
Bolts in the straps, six; in the timber, three; 
and in the transoins, three.......diameter...... | 0 13}0 Hj oO 1/0 1/0 1/70 03/0 07/0 0310 Of} 0 Of D 
Intermediate sia number (or as 
SeEM NCECESSATY) 2.00. das dsipvaiseenweewenseve: |) NEE six | four | four | four | four | four | four | two | two | E 
Counter Ports.—To have one on each aide in the 


310 OB 


Wo r}o 140 0 
41/0 4/C 


110 Of10 03] 0 
510 510 510 4 


0 
0 4110 41/0 4 


oo 


4| 0 
0 


view 


IOWCE COUNECHcesccssocvccececcceceede(Prsovvceee | 2 6/2 4412 412 412 312 212 Of] 1 10/1 10]1 8IF 

(Hung with lids as gun-deck.)......thwartships... |} 2 8/2 6/2 61/2 612 5/2 9/2 4/2 2/2 Of 110]G 
Birthing up of lower counter plank, thick... | O 4140 410 33/0 34 3330 370 310 34/0 3;0 3)H 

Upper Counter.—Number of ports on each side......... | two two | one | onc | one | one | one | one | one | one |] 


Birthing up of the second counter, to be of oak 


plank, rabbetted ....cscsccscssevsesessesceecesees 2110 230 21/0 23/0 oat 0 eto g@{o0 alo 2/0 alk 
thwartships......} 2 8{2 41/2 @]/2 2/2 2/2 @ jOF the size of the lights. 
N. B. Ring and cye bolts of the counter ports the size 
of those at the ports of the respective decks, 
Lower dead lights, oak plank......thick...... {0 2/0 2/0 21/0 21/0 2/0 2] ... a va ee TL 
Linings, clin board....scseeseeesccccveeedhichkseeee | O. 023) 0 OF O 03) 0 0370 03/0 OF 7. vee vee oo | M 


Upper dead lights made of deal, rabbetted, 
thick......} 0 14/0 130 1 
Linings 1 Ch) ee ee re NOEL 2/7) aa 0 ©} 0 (3 0 (4 OQ 


© 
© 
S 
ae 
oo 
Cc =_ 
s 


RUDDER. 
The head to be long enough to receive a tiller 
ADOVE dOCK ...ceesresseseecescscrerese ACK. veeee | middiel middle upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper | upper 
* * The head to be 2 al 24/2 3/2 3/2 2/2 1] titjt gpl 8 1 


us lurge as the main 


prece will convert fore anduft.... | 2 612 5)2 5)2 4/2 3)2 172 Of 110)1 1041 8 

Lower hance.,....fore and aft eVecuas ~ is OF 4 714 OF4 3),4 OF 3 913 713 6 413 2 
3 Back sacle 7 

Teel......ceeseceesfore ANd Aft U ccccccsnecceees -» 16 6/6 316 17/5 10/5 O65 315 O] 4 9/4 7/4 4 


‘Thickness or siding, agreeable to the stern post. 
Thickness of the back...cecssccscecs socssscesseace | 0 4 4/0 340 3! 3 3 3 
Thickness of the sole...scccccssssscceererscsssrrere | 0 6/0 GLO GLO 6)0 GLO 610 5)0 5/0 5] 0 
The rudder to be short of the § fore end......... | 0 9 91/0 9j)0 9 9 9 9 
underside of the keel at ie ee ENd...eocee | O11} O11) O11 FOr; O Ww, OU; OT l 1 
Bolted together with bolts...........t number... | seven | sener | seven | seven |) six Sia’ Sit Sut six | five 
dineter..| O 32) 0 19,0 13)0 14,0 1770 127)0 170 170 T]u 1 
The head of the _ hoops, tu number... | five | five | five | five | five | five | five | five | fice | five 
rudder to be broad ..,..000066 | O O 4410 4} 0 440 4/0 410 4/0 33 
secured with thick... ccocsoee | @ O O05) 0 Os] O OF, O Of 0 05 
To have holes between the hoops for the tiller, 


O & 
HUOQWDNK4¥o 4 Ms Ov 


MUMDET ce cecees iwo two two two two two wa {wo to two | F 
thwartships..... | 0 114] O 144] O 102] 0 103] 0 10'| © 102] 0 103] O 10H] O 10H] 0 1011G 
Accp.rcsseeoveee $0 1141 0 1141 O 103] O 102] O 102] O 103] O 103] O 104] O 104] O 104} H 
(To have a norman and chocks provided for steadying : 
the rudder head. ) 
Braces and pintles for 2 Number of pairs ......... | seven | seven | seven | seven | xix six six Sir six | five {I 
hanging the rudder § The upper brace may be iron, and the straps sufficiently long to turn and meetround the head of | K 


The second brace in length from the rabbet of 
the pst .....sccccecccsccesecsecscvcsreccesersserns (5 4/5 0141014 81/4 314 014 O01 4 013 913 OIL 
The Jower brace in length from the rabbet of 
the pOst ....cssevccccsscevssvcscccecssccsvesssoners (8 OF7 617 317 O16 916 616 6/6 646 O15 9IM 
PiInTLES.—The upper pintle may be iron, and the straps long enough to turn and meet on the afiside of the rudder, and the straps of} N 
Straps of the braces and pintles broad.... ......| 0 540 54/0 5]0 43)0 4310 4110 4/0 4]0 4)0 330 
‘Thickness in the shoulder at the retUrnaceseseeees 0 2/0 210 190 19/0 13/0 sy fo 13,0 W)0 WP 
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SCANTLINGS OF 




























































SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 























6 sel ao wel § 
Frigates. 3.5 & 8 E 2 fe Pe = East India Ships. | West India Ships. 
, tee oe -e  ) | 
| GUNS | GUNS {| GUNS “GUNS GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS/| ToNs | TONS | TONS ‘TONS TONS | TONS 
! 28 | 24 {| 18 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 24 | 16 | 1257] 1000] Sis | 544 | 440 | 330 
i lf. in|ft. in| ft. in| pt. in| fe. in| ft. in| fi. ind pe. in| pt, in| ft. nly. ind ft. ind. ind pt. in 
A][O 07/0 O77 O OF O off ... 0 0370 0F O OO 14,0 70 FPO 140 OF O OF 
B]O 030 020 Of .., eee oe 10 OF] O OF, O OF O OF O OF 
C/o 31/0 3410 3h .., aoe sist . ‘ 0 410 4330 440 4/0 4 
D{0O 030 0} 0 Of .. see ave see soe | O OF] 0 OF] O OF, 0 OF © OF 
Ej two two | two ae oe oo vee coe | four | four | four | two two 
F 6/1 47 ... forr]l 67 .. ee oe [2 OF 2 OF 11071 SJ] t GF 4 
z 811 6[ .. JOR]! BY ... eee we 2 2Q/2 gle of T1OfT dt BIT 6 
Hijo 3,0 3] .. Jo @/0 3/0 270 22)0 220 4}/0 4/0 470 340 3/0 3 
| one one one 
HK} O 2}0 2/0 2]/o0 a}... |O 12/0 14,0 140 ato 20 at0 210 @)0 2 
Lal" ws ‘ oes bee : ees - 10 210 2]0 2 
M| «. ee see Mag . . 0 02; 0 03/0 0} 
N/O 13)0 180 13)0 24... . ‘ 0 P/O WO po it) 0 0 4 
O 0}; 0 07/0 Of 0 Of) ... : eas - | 0 03/0 OF 0 03] 0 Of 0 OFF 0 03 
quarter quarter 
P | upper | upper | deck | poop | deck main deck middle} middle| middle| upper middle | upper 
is ae ee a a i ee dL! 
round < \headed ( 
Ril 7]1 6F 1 4 O71 371 27 1 BU 8 29 3/2 2/2 2/1507! OFT 5 
S$/3 O;2 10/2 8] 1 10/2 6/2 372 91/2 4),3 91/3 6413 41/3 O} 2 912 8 
T14 2/4 0/4 3/210; 4 3/3 4/3 9/3 6)5 9/5 415 074 614 314 O 
Ulo 3/0 21/0 g4o g]/0 gto 2/0 3/0 20 3/0 3/0 3/0 340 3/0 2 
X}/O 4/0 4/0 4]/0 3/0 4/0 570 S]}0 5/0 5/0 51/0 5]/0 470 4/0 3 
¥1O 77/0 74/0 7/0 44/0 7/0 7;0 7/0 710 GIO 61/0 6/0 570 370 5 
Zi9 91/0 9/0 9}0 670 9490 970 9190 971 1 2]) of 0 1070 9/0 7 
A| five | five five | five | five | four 3 four | four | sia sir sir | fire | five | five 
B/O® 1/0 1/0 Of 0 Of 0 07/0 02/0 OF 0 O2]0 1] O Ifo FO LPO 1} 0 6% 
C | four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | six sir wer ive | froe | four 
D}O 330 3/0 3]/0 2110 3/0 210 20 ato 410 4/0 4/0 330 310 3 
E[0 Of 0 of 0 Of 0 Og 0 03/0 Of 0 03) 0 OF} 0 03/0 02) 0 02] 0 Of] 0 04] 0 0; 
F | two two two one one ame | one one | two | two (wo two | two one 
G/0 10/0 93/0 of 0 6/0 60 60 63/0 60111010} 010/0 9/0 80 7} 
a 010]0 93/0 91/0 610 G30 610 63/0 64/0 91/0 g]0 gio g{]0 830 7] 
I | five | five | sir | five six | five six | five six six six | five | five | five 
y & the post and standard. 
L 3 4 3 2 3 0 66 3 6 eee eee ete 3 9 3 g 3 3 2 g 2 3 ] 9 
Mi5 6|5 315 014 3/4 0/4 3}4 914 616 0/6 O}5 6/5 oO} 4 6]3 O 
N [the other pintles to be in length within one inch of the bach. 
7O)0 3270 3370 3}0 23:0 37/0 3/0 3)/0 3/0 4/0 4/0 4}/0 330 3/0 3 
HP} O 12)0 12,0 14/0 1370 1910 14)0 13/0 18) 0 110 14)0 ag] 0 14,0 14/0 14 
! 


O——TAB. 








e as 
eg] Ej] wl] ¢ 
ond 8 .o0 g 
Au y 
nbd eee ABD 
TONS TONS TONS TONS 
20 | 133 170 60 


Venera ee 





Lift. ind tt. ind fl. ind ft. in, 


0 O33} O Of 
1 @Q 
1 4 
0 gf0 2/0 20 2 
O 31/0 I 
0 1 
0 OF 

upper or main deck, 
11/0 8 | 0 103;0 9 
1 4 0 114] 0 10 
2 6 1 2 
3 6 2 0 
0 @ 
0 Qi 0 9 
0 4 0 2 
Q 7 0 4 
Jour three 
QO OF 0 0} 
four three 
0 3 0 ot 
0 0% O Of 
one one 
0 6 O 5} 
0 64 O 54 
five Jour 
3 0/2 2 3/)]2 0 
0 3 0 of 
o i} 0 Of 





Fouio LITT. 7 TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 








. Of Three - ae 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. Of Two Decks. Frigates. 








GUNS | GUNS | GUNS 
110 98 80 


Ce ee ee eee 


Rupper—continued. ft. inj ft. in| ft. in. 
PINUES...cceccccscvcccscsscccscvcccscsvscsee diametir | O 43) 0 4410 4 
long, each | 1 4}1 37 1 8 
N. B. The lower pintle to be tao inches longer than 
the others, and the dumb pintles about two-thirds 
of the others, en length. 
To have one or two bolts in each brace and 
PIMC cacsunesateunmanieeeneress ceseeeetliameler | O 110 1 
And at every six inches distance screws in the 
braces, and nails and screwsin pintles, diameter | QO 0%] 0 03 
Rune Puare-—To have a ring at the lower hance, straps 
and fastenings similar to a pintle. 
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cnn cael 


GUNS | GUNS 


36 || 32 


emmmeemnesecen ff eras ees coe 


ft. ind ft. in. 
0 3/0 2A 
1 OTO1LTB 


OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs | GuNs 


74 Gt 50 44 38 
ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. inj ft. in. 
0 310 33/0 30 3/0 3 
12)! LTy_t 1yl OF 1 O 
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Lape 
oN 
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oohs 
OQ) 


So 
C 
Stee 
o 
jn) 
eo 
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OUTBOARD. 

Cyanncits— Main Channel.......... sa aweneueetee in length |390 0 138 0 [37 6 137) 6 [27,9 127, 0 126 0 [27 0 127. 0 l22 OTE 
eect the fe eye] 0 GLO BY 0 GLO 6;)0 +4) 0 5170 S10 STO SILO 5B TE 
outer edge | 0 510 S5)0 410 44/0 470 470 4])0 33/0 33}0 31G 

Breadth, or sufficient to clear the shrouds of the 
FOUDIITE Tall ists. warwecsmanadaes aesme vets eee f 1 STL STL ST r 871 841 BF BT1 8]1 BI1 BIH 
Foremost end afore the centre of the mainmast.. | 0 10/0170 70)01010;/0 910 910 91/0 910 910 { 

Upper edge below the upper edge of the sheer 

rll ,<oF top. tanber TMG cseses deciuaecdeesa seuss: 5 Sf 4 S| ae | well | well | acll | ucll | well | well | well | K 


Bolted with DO xy ueiee take tikwasgereecell number clecen eleven len Pine nine nine eight eight eight seven L 


diamlar | Oo WAP OO WO TO Wo MLO oo 2} 0 IO 134) 0 11M 
Fore Channel..c.scccscscseescovceceseceeseilt length (33° 6 33° 0197 6 130 6 feo 0 RO 0 26 0 125) 6 24 9 RO OTN 
thick ut the ee edge | 0 GO O40 Glo 6]0 4540 5110 5310 540 5310 510 
oufer edge} QO 5) 0 310 4d, 0 AYO 41)}0 4}]0 4]0 33/0 340 34) P 

Breadth, or suflicient to clear the shrouds of the 
roughtree rath. ceeceeeees secscncccscnsceseeeeeee | 1 BLT SLL SPL STL SLI Bli gs] td Bl I Bi1 BIQ 


But taper at the afler end to stow the anchor, 
Upper edge in the same range as the main 


channel. 
Foremost end afore the centre of the fore mast... | 0 9}0 9/0 9/0 910 710 710 710 7/0 7lo 7 
Bolted with bolts......cccccceessoceeeesesdnt number | ten fen | nine | cight)\ cight ) cight \ seven | seven | seven | six 
diameter | () 14) 0 Tel 0 yO 1} O 14) 0 Io wo WO yo Pi 
Mizen channel ......ccscccccecevessece weet length 19 6119 6 }20 Og 6 117) 0 16 15 oO fl4 6 


] -cdge } 0 340° 5! 
haa S inner edg t ' 
ane outer edee | 0 AE 0 4d 
Breadth, or sufficient to clear the shrouds of the 

POUNCE Tall. cewsicensestvscsnssaees biessiutewit cides 1 8/1 8 


Upper edge above the range of the main chan- 


0 4!) 0 4t 


We nla 
=) 
jo) 
Re 
rs 
Q 
> 
° 
N <4OCeE DR 


— 
is 67 


nel, OPT ccc ccnccccne eoseee eeeseeaeene sepepaneeeeseeeaese soe 





ve vee | well ‘i ‘ wel |i gOf tl OF 1 OT 1 OTA 

Foremost end afore the centre of the mizen mast |} 0 9/9 910 610 610 610 64/0 610 610 6]o 61/B 
Bolted with bolts....ccccccessscseeeseseeeda number | seven | seven | sir SLU Sia sir sir six Si ive \C 
diameter |} 0 1F)0 124) 0 18,0 14,0 10 toy HLo 12;0 1% 0 11D 

IronT-plates,orsupporters eng channel | six Sha sir sic sit sit five | fire | fire | five \E 
in lieu of wood knees, in U number, fore channel | five | five | five | five | five | fioe | four | four | four | four |F 
TRON ssaseiceieneteretencuteattnnedee: sesseeeesebromd | 0 510 5] 0 440 40 40 4110 4110 410 410 416 
Lhick at the shoulder | 0 23/0 23/0 21/0 210 2/0 2/0 2/0 13/0 Ho HI 

Thick at the toc...... | 0 14} V4) 0 14)9 1910 13/0 14) 0 Wyo INO 1) oO IE 

Length below the upper side of the channel..... | 4 6/4 3/4 0/4 014 0/3 9/3 9/3 9/3 913 9OIK 
Collar head bolt in the toc...........+++.diameter | 0 13) 0 13) 0 14) 0 1310 1}0 13/0 at}o fo Wo WL 

Each plate to have an eye or ring in the upper 

End in the ClCAr.....eceeseessvecscscceeeseesceeee -10 6/0 6/0 SH 0 5140 SIO 5109 510 510 510 51M 
diameter) 0 14) 0 14) 0 11} 0 13)0 O tio 11/0 1/0 10 TIN 

Weight of each T-plate about............0...cwt, [120 {1 1 141 101104110110 161 og lh o091109 fl 00/0 
‘Two or three bolts in the arms...........diameter | 0 110 1/0 0310 62/0 Of 0 OZ] 0 oz10 02) 0 Of 0 OP 
Number of T-plates under the mizen channel... | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | three | three | two Q 
The iron broad.......)}0 410 4)0 340 3110 340 3310 3110 310 3}0 31R 

Thick at the shoulder | 0 19/0 If) 0 14,0 1210 1210 to 1)0 1110 Milo its 
Thick at the toe......| 0 14/0 WP O 110 1f0 0 1fo 1/0 1{0 !]o oT 











SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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bee 
elo] « 
£)a| 8 
v 9 Bi] 
1 A 
TONS | TONS | TONS 
las 170 60 
fl. Ind ft, ind ft. in. 
O 13) 0 Rho dk 
0 GQ}O 810 7? 
O OFF O OFF 0 O04 
0 03; 0 OR, 0 Of 
7 079 617 O 
0 340 410 5 
Q 20 4 70 5 
1 OF tf OF O 5 
0 3/0 9]0 4 
0 4] well | 0 9 
SUE rss four 
0 OF] O Of 0 0; 
6 O19 6 
0 30 4 
0 21) 0 4 
i OF; 1 O 
0 61,0 9 
five | five 
O OF] 0 Of 
two 
two 
0 3 
0 13 
0 Qj 
2 6 
Q 1 
@) 33 
0 03 


a8 rs ze) 4c | wo 5 < 
Frigates. SS; Es Ea & a = = East India Ships, | West India Ships. “4 
Fis| Se [ ae EK FS] S 8 
cuns | cuxs| GuNs| GuNs| GuNS| GuNs | GuNS| GuNS| TONS | TONS | TONS | TONS! roNs | TONS | TONS 
28 4 18 10 12 10 4 16 WAT | 1000 | SI8 a4 + a 330 201 
Tet. in. ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind gh on) fl. ind fh. tnd ft. ind fe ind it. in| ft in. dnd fl. tad fe an. ft m, 
0 2110 210 190 1410 12/0 13/0 12/0 130 340 sho 3 ay 23/0 240 lo ay 
O11;011/0 9F0 94,0 9}0 9{O 9F]FO OIF Vt oF} OFO1L}TO 9ILoO Glo 9g 
0 0770 OF O Of/0 03) 0 OFF 0 OF} 0 Off O OF} 0 Of 6 OFF 0 03) 0 OF} 0 Of 0 OfLO 03 
0 Of 0 OF O OF 0 OFF 0 OF 0 0270 OFF O OF 0 OFF O Of} O OFF O OF} 0 OF O OHO Ot 
21 6/20 2 (20 3112 3 417 OF10 OF11 OF} 8 3 1230 O }27 Glos G66 O19 Oo it O13 0 
0 5),0 4} 0 440 4/0 40 410 4)/0 4]0 Sols} 0 sy}o bf 0 4b 0 410 4 
0 30 3/0 20 eto ao wlo 3/0 3/0 alo 4lo slo 3:0 ato alo a 
1 611 6114 6171 6 37/0 97/0 9/0 912 OFF OF 1 GFl Sf’ 4fae3sia4 
0 7/0 7/0 641 0 6/0 670 670 6/0 910 O10 910 74/0 Tlo 610 6 
wel | O 4) wl} 1 4) «ef | 2 OF 24111 813 10)3 813 61d 2] wll] well | wel 
secen | seven | seven | six sur Sia SLY five | nene | nine | cight | seven | seven | seven | sia 
0 1/0 1/0 Of o 04 | OO TPO 1/O 1fo mo wmlo wo Bmlo blo 1p o. og 
19 O18 O}716 6/6 0 O1g O10 6 » 5 0724 O 124 O16 O17 O15 Of 9 Q 
0 5);0 4; 0 440 4 ‘ A10 4/0 4 O 5) 0 SMO S10 FTO 440 40 4 
0 31)0 3/0 240 2/0 20 2/0 3] .. Jo 4f0 470 4] 0 340 Bho 3}0 3 
1 6{1 Gili 671 6 3;0 970 9 2 OF! POL GOtl SJ 441 371 4 
0 670 6/0 6141 0 6/0 670 6/0 610 OF0 9]0 91/0 71/0 710 610 6 
sur sur sit fice fe « | five BIT py cieht loight ren | seoen sit sur jive 
O 1PO FPO Of, O OFF O OFF O TPO PPO T]o wo mpo po to pple rlo. Oo 
13 G)}9 6}10 6]/6 3 r el os ee ow [17 O15 G14 O F109 GLO 348 O18 3B 
0 470 10 4/0 3 4 Oa O st O stp O 570 4 0 4 o 4 
0 340 3/0 240 2 oss 0 440 4/0 4]0 330 310 3]0 3 
1 sft sii 811 4] 0 10 y of 1 oft Gli 4fa afat 
O Ul | well | well cll} well ; well | well | aell | wel well yo well | well 
0 640 6/0 67/0 3]0 4 eee . 0 4/0 4)0 410 4),0 44/0 3/0 3 
fie | five | fice | four | four bad ainte sir sir sir froe | five | five | four 
O 170 110 O07) 0 O40 Off 70, wate we [O TO TO TH yg FLO 1 Oo Of, 0° oF 
four | four | four | three | three | three | three | three | fice | fice five | four | four | three | three 
three | three | threc | three | three | three | three | three \ four | four | four | four | three | three | three 
0 330 3H 0 33)0 3/0 33,0 3}0 3]/0 370 440 430 440 440 4]0 340 3 
O 19) 0 1370 13,0 13)0 18 0 13,0 1f 0 14;0 270 2]0 2] 0 B20 Tho Io Wy 
O 170 J/0 170 OF} 0 170 OFF O Bo og 0 TO WO io rto 1rto 1to 0 
3 9/3 6/3 6/3 OF 3 3/2 9/2 Q/2 913 913 913 613 3])3 Of 3 042 9 
O Jf 0 14/0 1F}O 1YO FO 1}o 1fo0 170 19/0 140 to A}o ato ilo I 
43,0 430 4110 330 440 320 3tlo 3Ho 5{0 5/0 5/10 4310 40 440 4 
0 O09 0 O87 0 0270 OFF 0 020 03,0 OFF 0 O20 LP 0 1710 1L}0 O77 0 027; 0 Oj, 0 02 
0 3 21/0 3 2110 3 1410 2 21/0 3 0 [0 2 1410 2 2110 2 1441 0 9 fl O 9 |1 0 0 fo 3 14/0 3 Of 0 2 7/0 2 O 
0 030 OFF 0 03,0 07 O OF 0 Of] O Of 0 Of O OF O Of] O OF O OF) 0 0210 O20 0% 
two wo |} two } two (wo see F woe | four | four | four | three | three | two 
0 3/0 220 2310 eto gH .., aie we [OO 31/0 3410 3/0 3)0 310 2 
Oo 13}0 W)o Po 1]o IB... we | wee | O TRO 1H O 1g} 0 By o ape at 
O 07} 0 Of] O OF; O OF O OF ... ee 7 O 1/0 170 170 03,0 Of] 0 0% 


-sxfvsyvye CAMA wACNsD> 





a TES CT, SSSA SNINR TI = 


~ Ose or * 


Fouro LIV. 


PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, 


OR SCANTLING. 





OvuTBOARD—continued. 
Length below the upper side of the channcl..... 
Collar head bolt in the toe.........diameter...... 
Keach plate to have an eye or ring in upper end 
ME ANE Clear iiinssscuceserviensseeeas devisbaaSuein 
AiaMELED vo coe. 
Weight of each T-plate about.......cceseeees cwt, 
Two or three bolts through the arms, diameter... 
{ Number in each main channel..cccscoveveee 


\ 


Deap Eyes 


in Number in each fore channel ......0000+ ree 
In diameter soess eeesee @e@eeereaceeuseseseuane eeeee 
Main and hi 

owe thickness. .....0- shaeeenieveeeensseis tetneees 
Dead eyes for breast buck stays in cach 

CHANNELS. : 
Channel ccccccecsces Postrace teeeserseearneseovnsr 
in diameter...... 
thickness... 


In the after end of each channel, to , diameter 
have one dead eye for topmast ) thickness 
backstays, and one abaft that far ) diameter 


the top-gallant bachstays........06. \ thickness 
SToO.s for topmast and top gal- (.......secceese oe LUNE ae. 
lant backstay’s dead cyes When ) cccccccecseesceveee broad 
thereis not room inthe after end inner cdge ... 
thie ca f 
of the channels.......0-cscessees ouler edge..... 


Stools to be bolted with two bolts, in diumeter... 

DeapD EYEs.~- Number in each mizen channel.........00. 
diameter... .es 

thickness...... 

Stoo..—To have a stool abaft ee 
the mizen channel for the J ......cecccessee. broud... 


topanast and top-gallantback-) |, - Spr CUBE... 
SLAYS.ccccvcceccscccceccccncenccs outer Edge...ee. 
Bolted with two bolts............t diameter...... 
CHANNELS.—~-Dead-eye for mizen ‘topmast backstay, 
diameter...... 
thickness...... 
Dead-eye for mizen top gallant backstay, 
diameter ...... 
thickness...... 
Those of the main and fore channels, 

Binninos of the digacbae 
Eves } bameter..eoe. 
HEAD Mizen channel and topmast backstays 


Main and fore chains (or plates) size of the iron 
Diameter of the chain DOLE ccsawlewesisevevecies ces 
Diameter of the preventer bolts....ercccccecssccsees 


the tron...... 

Diameter of their chain bolts ...cccecaceresecccscees 

And driven below the channel......ceccccsssccecsess 

Preventer .eye-bolts between the chain bolts to 

the main and fore ....ccescesccceccceeccoccccccecs 

diameter ...ssess 

eyes in the clear 

Preventer eye-bolts to the mizen chains, number 

diameter....s.0. 

eyes in the clear 

Swivel Ring Bolts, two in each channel, diameter 

eves in the clear... 

Eye-bolt driven in the side ( diameter.......ss0e. 
close befare the fore chap- 


nel for studding sailrboom eye in the clear.... 





Mizen chains and backstays (or plates) size of 


F biaeneantibitiieed dude inamtenentees de eres eeavoeas et a a en a ea 


Of Three 
Decks. 





Of Two Decks. 





TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 


GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNs 








GUNS} GUNS | GUNS 


Frigates. 











Guns | GUNS” 
110 98 80 74 64 50 44 38 36 32 
ft. in in.| ft. in.| ft. in. ji. in. J in.| ft. in.) ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in. 
ae a eee 7 2 6/2 4};2 4/2 2 4 1A 
0 14] 0 Ale al ortiie uikouno ia o ale- ae 
0 4/0 4]0 33/0 33/0 33/0 330 30 380 3H0 3hIc 
0 1/0 1/0 Of O OF O OF; O OF O 03) 0 03 O OF O OF]D 
0 3 14/0 3 141 0 3 OF 0 3 O| 0 3 U0 2 2HO 2 140 2 14,02 702 01F 
0 OF 0 0% 0 O20 O20 Of O OF 0 OF 0 O08 0 O20 OFlp 
twelve | eleven | eleven | eleven | eleven | cleven | ten ten ten ten IG 
twelve | eleven | eleven | eleven | eleven | eleven| ten ten | ten ten 1H 
1 77t 6F1 Sf t 472 Bf1 2@fr tfrorsdirfiok 
0 103,010} 0 930 9/0 810 8/0 7H 0 730 7HO 7 Ik 
three | three | three | three | two | two two | two | two | two IZ, 
1 0/1 0/011 011}01010 910 g9j0 910 910 9 IM 
07/0 710 610 6GY0 610 5/0 510 540 51/0 5 IN 
1 of]! Of011}010/010};010} 0 9}/0 910 910 Q Ig 
0710 7/0 60 610 61/0 6)0 540 510 5]0 5 Ip 
09/0 9}/0 8/0 8/0 710 710 7/0 7/0 ?10 7 iQ 
o 5/0 5/0 440 440 410 440 4/0 410 410 4 IR 
2 gl2 9}2 7/2 642 6/2 4412 g@f2 Qlea 21e gh 
9 4/2 3}9 2/2 2/2 2/2 1/2 0} @ Of @ Of] 1 10 IF 
0 4/0 4/0 4/0 4/0 4/0 4/0 4]/0 4/0 4/0 4 Iy 
0 31/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3/0 3}0 3)}0 3 lx 
oO 14/0 12/0 13}0 BLO 1]oO T}o0 1]o0 1Jo lio 1ty 
seven | six sue sir sit sic_ | five | five | five | five |Z 
1 3/1 2/1 0/011/010/010/0 9]0 g{/o 9{0 @ fal 
0 8410 8/0 7/0 640 670 6}O 51/0 5]0 510 5 Ipt 
2 6/2 4/2 4/2 4/2 4/2 2/2 g@/2 2/2 2)2 2 \cf 
2 O12 0/110]110)110]71 10} 110}1 9]1 911 9 Ip 
0 4/0 4/0 340 3i0 340 30 3]0 3}0 3/0 3 |EY 
0 3/0 3/0 2/0 gto ato go g@{[o 2]0 2/0 2 Ir f 
0 1]0 1/0 vf 0 of 0 O40 O40 og 0 oF 0 oF 0 OFIG| 
0 9/0 8/0 7 7/0 710 710 7/0 71/0 7/0 6 IB 
0510 440 4/0 4/0 410 4/0 4]}0 4] 0 O 341 | 
0710 6 510 5]0 5 510 510 5 slo 5 kk] 
0 4;/0 3410 3);0 3/0 3)0 310 0 3;0 3/0 3 jL4¥ 
\ 
0 13/0 1/0 13/0 19/0 14]0 14,0 140 I2}0 ilo 1g {MI 
0 13)0 13)0 1410 13,0 13) 0 1370 180 1970 1ff0 IZIN 
0 13)0 I§/0 14/0 13/0 13/0 14/0 HF0 10 1}0 a4lof 
0 23/0 2H 0 2f0 210 240 2/0 270 210 2/0 1g/P 5 
0 2) 0 180 33/0 19,0 Fs) O 14,0 140 14,0 180 IQ EY 
0 igio slo glo aglo ago ag}0 ao aslo ato apt] 
O 12}0 1f10 13,0 19/0 14,0 19/0 180 170 14/0 1848 f 
4614 0/3 913 61/3 4/3 413 3/3 0/3 of 3 O ft 
. 
sir sit six sur six | six | five | five | five | five |U I 
0 13,0 140 1910 14/0 1$ 0 18 0 140 13,0 12/0 1b1X 
0 4/0 4/0 33/0 320 320 310 380 380 380 3hIY: 
four | four | three | three | three | three | three | three | three | two |Z’ 
O 13,0 If) 0 1470 1370 1410 130 19) 0 13/0 13/0 141A, 
0 2310 23/0 23/0 210 20 230 ato ato ako ofp! 
O 1490 1970 1/0 140 1/0 Of 0 Of 0 OF O OF © OFIC 
0 2310 2310 gt 0 2f0 2/0 a0 eho ato ao 2 
O 17} 0 13/0 19/0 19/0 120 12/0 12,0 If 0 1210 181K 
o0 gio gato 2{/0 2/0 2{0 Oo 180 10 WO o1k'F 








SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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Pe ae: ; eaiieh : | 
a8 | 8s Slee] os] s : Fels e S ‘ c. 
Frigates. | 8 = § % EB] & & Ez = East India Ships. | West India Ships. | 3 3 S o | 
Helse |e sl FS! S | s a1 a | 
71] A i 3 
‘Guns | Guns | GuNs | GUNS | GuNs | GuNs | Guns | GuNs | Tons | Tons | ToNs | TONS Tons | rons | Tons | Tons | rons @ 
28 24 18 10 12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 | 818 344 330 | 201 133 170 60 























ft. in.| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. ind ft. in] ft. ind ft. ind ft. in) ft. ind ft. in) ft. ind ft. in| ft. ind fe. inf 








ry 





Al2 41/2 4/2 2/2 0/2 2] ... aie .» 12 4/2 41/2 4/2 4/2 4/2 @ 

BiO 1/0 1/0 1]0 Of0 1] «. s5 wo. |O 12970 14/0 13/0 13,0 oO 1 | 

Cio 330 33)6 310 3/0 3h... bie oe | 0 340 34/0 33,0 32 0 3 

Dj 0 03/0 03] 0 03/90 Of 0 Of .. ee we 10 OF O Of) 0 OF O Of1.0 02/0 0} 

Elo 1 gifo 1 4401 7701301 5) .. ae .. j0 2 140 2 14,0 2 702 Of 1 21017 

FO Of 0 03} 0 03/0 Of O O28 ... wes we | O OF O OF] 0 03, 0 OF] 0 0210 O3]0 0} 

Gj] ten | ten | nine six | eight | five | seven | five | eleven | eleven | nine Shar six | five | four | four | three 

H]| ten ten | eight | five | seven | five six : ten ten | cight | sur sir | four | four | four 

I}1 0/1 ofo1tf010;/o01170 9J/oO1lr}oio}i sf of 8 Of O11 0010/0 91/0 7/0 8]0 8 

K}/0 7/0 7/0 640 6/0 6GHO 570 GHO 6]0 7HO 7/0 710 6YH0 610 6/0 5]0 4]0 ayo 4 

L| two | two | two one | one | one one one two | two | two two one 

MIO 8/0 8/0 8;0 6/0 710 6/0 7130 7/0 9/0 Q9!0 Qj]o 8 0 8 

N/|0O 43/0 410 44/0 340 4/0 380 4/0 4/0 5/0 510 510 4 0 4 

Olo 810 8/0 8/0 7/0 8/0 7]o 81/0 8{lol0olo gio glo 8 0 8 

Pio 4t0 43/0 43)0 4/0 440 4]0 430 430 610 5/0 5]0 4 O 4} 

Qio 7/0 7/0 71/0 510 7/0 Gio 7/0 7/0 7T]o0 7/0 7]0 7 0 6 

R}0 41/0 4;0 4}0 3/0 4]0 3210 41/0 4])0 4]0 410 4]0 4 0 3} 

Sj/2 2/2 0] .. |2 4/2 Of ... she i - sb : wv. 12 6 

Ty)1io}i1i0}] .. |) 3fa sy... . , ; ; ss s ee i aes: 

Ulo 340 3a]... JO S10 3H... | oe er sa . 10 3 

X}O 20 a .. [0 Qo gH wd. al, Gave ih’ ee LS. Gare Ths gas we | O Qt 

Y]O of 0 og ... [0 O20 Off 2. Gn. ; es oe ‘i site ave | O OF 

Z| five | four | four | four | four tee mT oe | six | six | four | four Jour 

A/O 8/0 8/0 8/0 7/0 8] ... oe | os [9101/0 9/0 910 8 0 8 

B/O 430 4310 43,0 4/0 43)... sii - 19 670 510 5]0 4 0 4 

Ci2 0/2 Oo} 2 Of .. | 110]... sis wo. [2 2/2 2/2 Of 1 10 1 9 

Di 1 8/1 8/1 6]... ]1 6]... ei .. |! Of 1 OJ1 841 8 1 4 

E/0 3/0 3/0 Qh ... | 0 9g , oes « | 0 3H O 340 33.0 3 0 3 

Fio 2/0 2}/0 2] .. [0 2] ... +s ». |O 2H0 20 240 2g 0 2 

G,0 03 0 020 Of ... | 0 Of ... re ov» 10 Of O Of] O 07] 0 0f 0 Oj 

Hi0 6/0 6/0 67,0 570 5] .. wax he 0 7/0 7/0 7/0 6 0 5 

I}/o 340 340 33/0 3}/0 3} .. | we |. 0 4/0 4/0 4]0 34 0 3 

K 510 5/0 5 ais i th ve 510 5 5 5 

L]O 3/0 3/0 3] « ies Sea eee : 0 3/0 3/0 3]/0 3 

M/O 19/0 14/0 14/0 19/0 14/0 14/0 1410 12,0 13/0 13/0 1f)0 33 Oo 1410 14/0 170 18/0 1 

FG Hs se ea es ee ae O 1/0 OF O Of 0 03/0 of 

O/0 19/0 12,0 13/0 13/0 19/0 1310 1310 af} 0 13/0 1310 Igf0 O It}o 189 1]O alo 4 

IP O 19/0 19/0 190 18/0 14/0 12/0 14/0 If] 0 12) 0 1310 1f)0 13 O 1$)0 19/9 Io 13,0 13 

Q;O 14/0 14,0 I... wae sins or o- |O TR/0 1280 13}0 22 0 If 

R/O 13/0 19/0 19/0 1/0 13) 7... mr o. 10 13/0 19/0 18,0 13 0) 

S{O 1#0 11}0 13/0 1910 (2)... ete » 1O 14/0 1910 1210 14 0 1 

T/3 o]2 g]/2 6/2 0/2 3] .. ] .. | .. 3 413 413 313 0 2 6 | 
oI 

U| four | four | four | three | three | two | two | two Bur six | five | five three | we. two | two two § 

X}O 19/0 13/0 14/0 13/0 130 12/0 1810 14)0 130 13/0 1310 23 o wt .. JO Wo 1fo 1f 

Y|O 33/0 3110 3/0 2hO 3 3]0 3/0 3/0 340 380 34/0 34 O 23) w. | O 20 20 @ fF 

Z| two two | two two | two sas ve -» | three | three | three | two two i 

Aj}O 14/0 13}0 13)0 if) 0 IR) w]e. oo» 10 1310 19/0 12/0 23 0 1 

B/O 2/0 @10 2/0 if0 2] 4. a .. |0 2310 210 21/0 2 0 2 

C/O 030 030 030 030 Of 0 Of 0 OF 0 1/0 1/0 1] 0 of 0 oF O O02 .. | 9 O88 O Of 0 Of 

Djo 2/0 21/0 2/0 13/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 280 20 ato alo 2g 0 2/0 2/90 1310 120 1; 

E/ oO 1470 170 110 08:0 1/0 OF O OF O Of] 0 14,0 13,0 13]0 13 O 1/0 140 OF 

IF] O Jeo 19) 0 13/0 1810 1f10 1410 r4}0 0 elo elo wlo O 14,0 1310 Ag 























Fouto LV. TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS AND 
Of Three : eT ; 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. nee rece Brigates, 
OR SCANTLING. Guns | Guns | Guns | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs | GuNs 
110 | 98 | so | 74 | 64 | 50 | 44 | 38 | 36 | 3 
OutTBoarp—conlinued, ft. ind fe. ind fl. ind ft. ind fl. in| ft. ind ft. in| ft. in ft. ind ft. in. 
SHANKPAINTER CHatns—One on each sidc.......d2 /ength 113 6113 6103 6/13 O}12 6712 G11 6]11 G6)11 6] 6 
Links in diancter | 0 1]0 170 170 11/0 170 14/0 Of © Of O Of O Of 
Bolt in diameter... | 0 12/0 1270 12/0 14,0 13/0 If 0 1210 13,0 IO 1 
- ; Straps, iron, thick at shoulder.......... O 210 2310 20 2/0 210 2410 21/0 210 2/0 2 
OOOSENECK andl ( Neck to spread in the clear...... cone ( 1 GL 1 5] 1 447 4717 371 1 2};!1 2]1 @]1 1 
EVeEsTRAP tO J bie in the clear .sesesescceeesee boiscs 10 21/0 gfo 2}o gto g]o io 170 13}0 13,0 1 
eae NEAIN Eye to project from the channel........ 0 7/0 6/0 67/0 64/0 5/0 510 51/0 5]/0 540 5 
CHANNEL 0 ( Grrans Of cdCHisssscseesssetensenees broad | 0 420 43/0 410 43/0 ato 4110 4/0 4]0 3310 34 
thick at vuter edge | O 13, 0 1gpO FPO WO HPO 1,0 TPO Way O oO ft 
inner cdee | 0 Of 0 OF} 0 O2/ O OFF 0 OFF 0 OF; O OF] O OF 0 OF O OO! 
Bolted through the channel with three-cye bolts 
My CUCH scsiccaense te cecaiscenyes Vasteeecas diamettr | O VG} O LPO 1470 170 140 Off O Of 0 02] 0 Of] 0 OF 
Linings for the ANCHOR—Bolster, Oak.....cceeee0t length [10 6110 019 679 OF 8 G18 O17 6/7 61/7 617 0 
lnvud| 1} 211 211 O11 OF O11} 01110101010] 01010 9 
deep,. | 1 0 QOr;orwl;O1l; O10; O107T0 G10 910 910 8 
Four bolts in the bolster ......sceceesseseediameler |O 14,0 14/0 F770 180 Ho to Tfo0 11o 1,0 4 
Stantions for the Hinting .......ccsceseweees .number | four | four | three three | three | three | three \ three | three | three 
sided, or fore and aft... | 9 670 53/0 5/90 510 5]/0 5]0 4110 440 450 4 
moulded, or thuartships | 0 7/0 63/0 6)0 6/0 G]O 6] 0 530 SY 0 53) 0 5 
Lining, oak plank.. veipaatonaeusenaunaus thek {19 3/0 34/0 310 3/0 31/0 3/0 3/0 3]0 3]0 3 
Fastened with saucer- chic sic balis to forelock, two 
ait Cat hCnd ..siscssevcscectavews Samupeker diameter | O OF, O OF O Of/ 9 OF O OF] O OF O OF O O3}0 010 O02 
CHESTREES—One on e@ach side ......ceeceeses asemeetize sided | 9 10/0101010701070 910 910 810 810 810 7 
Moulded at the upper part....ccccovseceeeseees ww |9 87/0 8$}/O0 8}9 8/0 7)0 7/0 610 6G]0-6]0 5 
Taper at the heel to..cccccsesscecseeseeesevseroeeee 10 370 370 3190 3/0 270 B30 2/0 2) @]0 1 
In length from the top Of the Sid@ssesceereeceeeee LL GIL Of 6 616 O15 B15 O17 01610}6 1016 0 
To have a sheave or roller in the head, dinner 09/90 9/0 9{90 91/0 BJO 810 710 7f0 710 6 
in thickness | 0 4310 410 4}9 4]0 3310 3310 3/0 3/0 3]0 23 
To be fixed abaft the fore drift (or where the main 
yardarm plumbs with the side when braced sharp ) 1) OF 7 313 915 OF 4 G15 OF 5 OF5 O17 O13 3 
Bolted there with bolts... cccccesseccsees in number | four | four | four | four | four | four | three | three | three | three 
diameter }O V1 O 1)0 170 110 1) 0 Of 0 07) 0 03 0 08 0 O€lF 
Fenpers—Abreast the main hatchway...cccvessecoees sided} O 5)O 570 5fO S570 Slo 440 4410 470 440 4 
taper in the length }O W4)0 F310 14,9 Tato Hho 1,0 HO IO 1f,0 1 
moulded, upper end | 0 7 1 0 6170 610 610 Sho 5/0 510 540 5140 5 
Length is, from the upper edge of main wales to 
the top of the side......ceee. acu we eb acetades 
Bolted with three Dolts...sccccoceseceeeeiameter | 9 F/O 110 179 110 1] o of O 0% O O2]0 Of] 0 03 
Rais and Drirts—The upper edge of the (afore... {47 9 [44 10 |40 10 [98 0 [ss 9 133 10 [30 6 29 6 120 0 127 8 
sheer rail to sheer agreeable to the 
top timber line, and to be above< midship |45 6 |42 10 )37° 6 j385 4 [32 9 [32 0 [27 3 }27 5 [27 0 |25 8 
the upper edge of the rabbet of the 
KOO), secu, cca Newete Sedverpendiae ieee abaft... [54 4/48 4 42 8 41 3/38 3 137 3131 6431 6131 0 |299 3 
Upper edge of the waist rail below the upper 
edge of the sheer rail, and parallel thereto... | 2.2/2 0/2 2] 372 O07 1 1012 3/110] 1 tof 1 9 
Upper edge of the channel rail below the upper 
edge of the sheer rail and parallel thereto.. .. | «+» os ves aoe oes one see a “a's oe 
Upper edge of the drift rail above the (forward | 2 0) 1 8] 111] 1 OFT IO; Lio; 1) 4/1 471 441 2 
upper edge of the sheer rail....... os : Af .ves, 3 8/2 8/3 2f2 41/310)}2 77/2 0}2 7]1 34110 
Upper edge of the main drift above the upper 
edge of the sheer rail.....ccsscscesssesesecserenne | 2 StF BL 2 1} 2 92 OF 1 Fi 1 2l~_1 471 2] 1 gQ 
Upper edge of fife rail above the upper edge of 
the drift rail and parallel thereto ......aft...... 1 6/1 3/1 3]1 Of 1 G]1 4 
Underside of planksheer above the (foraurd| 1 0; 0 11/0 7/9 9190 9)0 91/0 6/0 8/0 6]oO 8 
drift rail, or fife rail, and parallel 
ChEPElOs si scces se oeinciie «a sdaneaiean's ei wee | 1 4/2 911 812 672 412 6]/0 61/0 P9}o 610 9g 
Aft part of the fore drift abaft the aft side of the 
after beam of the forecastle....scccscssssssseeee | 2 10} 1 441 4) 1 371 271 Of f OF 1 Of 1 OF 1 O 
Fore part of main drift afore the foreside of the 
7111/4 611 37/610]1 Of} t Of O 7 | well | well 


foremost beam of quarter deck....scecseccecesee | 2 10 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 

































ag = ! i > bo 
Frigates. 4/2/25 | = | East India Ships. | West India Ships. = 
St (si ss = a 
- | BO! oO 
cuns | Guns | Guns | Guns | Guns | Tons | TON. TONS } TONS TONS 
12 10 24 16 1257 | 1000 440 | 330 170 
“| fl. in.| ft. in ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in| ft. in in| fr | ft. in ft. in 
A 61/8 619 0/9 O0}9 OJ] 9 Of12 Gfl2 6 610 6/9 6 7 6 
B O OHO O°} 0 03; 0 OFF 0 1] 0 0 OF 0 OF tO 08% 
Cc 0 Of; 0 020 O'} 0 O22] 0 14/0 Oo 1}0 1 0 oO} 
D 
E 
r 
G 
H 
I 
K 
L 
M 3 6 
N 0 7 
O 0 6 
P 0 Og 
Q two S ‘ 
R 0 3" ometimes not used. 
S 0 5 
T 0 2) 
U 0 0: 
x 0 510 4/0 410 g]0 0 6410 53 
Y 0 4) 0 4);0 4/0 710 QO 410 33 
7, 0 11/0 i}o fo 210 oO Io W 
A 5 OO] 2 3/2 3/610]6 6 075 6 
B 0 4/0 34} 0 31/0 810 0 510 4 
C O 14] 0 13} 0 1410 33] 0 0 310 2 
I) 9 0 
E three | two | two | two | four | four |. three | three 
EF 0 O70 03 03} 0 03} 0 02] 0 0 O71 0 0} 
; ee co » 10 53] 0 0 43,0 4} 
H ; .. |O Ho O lO oq 
l 0 6110 0 5410 5 
K a ers ses | ee | O OF 0 0 040 0: 
L 16 4 420 8 {17 9}19 4 139 0 [34 28 9 26 5 10 3 418 11 
M 14 Q9}17 QO ]I5 6116 6 236 O 31 6 62]22 103/15 9 6116 7 
N 418 2 |21 9 }19 1419 7 [39 10 [35 29 6 127 6 19 th 
O 1 5] 1 6)/1 4/2 0] 1 1 171 6 ! ] 
P ee eee a 4 @] 1 
Q 2 : we fd 1 0 
R 1 2 2 0] 1 1 Oo} 1 3 
S @eo0o ere e 2 0 
eee soe eee 0 8/0 0 $/ 011 6 
eee ose ee |0 90 0 6/0 9Q9 0 6/0 4 
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Of Three : : 
PARTICULARS OF EACH DIMENSION, Decks. VET eoecks ca 
OR SCANTLING. GUNS GUNS “GUNS Guns | GuNs]| GUNs] GuNs | GuUNs | GUNS | GUNs 
110 | 98 | 80 | 74 | 64 | 50 44 | 38 | 36 | 32 
OuTBoaARD—cuntinued. ft. ind ft. in. Jt. ind ft. in| ft. an. Jt. in. St. in. Liz in. jt. in. ft. in. 
Fore part of the next drift abaft the main drift 
from the fore part..iccscecisecsscsscsossasaccosvs 16 O|12 6[11 Of10 6/9 GII7 OF 9 OF 9 OF 8 618 6 
Fore part of the roundhouse hance afore the 
foreside of the foremost beam of the round- 
house...... eevcceeentews eS hiuldloatcew ee peewes ee 20/17 3/2 64/2 OF 3 0} 2 O 
Aft part of fore drift abaft the centre of the 
fore mast........ echt CUCeN ee etiwaseter ieee dee ae wii ane eee eee oon vee wee eee eee 
Fore part of main drift abaft the centre of the 
main mast...... shee veddsneds coves i abbiedaanaieses ‘ee coe eos eee eee vee one eee eee eee 
Fore part of the next ‘drift aft abaft the centre 
of the main mast. ........- einiauaentueeemcesaeeen nee Sat eee ‘ eee vee oe eee eee eee 
Planke-sheer drift abaft the eautre of the dete 
mast eouece Coens eSeHSesSOOSeers se esoonngegeaese evere ee eee e eee eee eee eee eee e00e 
Plank sheer drift abaft the centre af the main 
TUVAS oak okie b coca ss ore kwh hoes eae eee eee ooo eee eee oes aoe eee eve ees eee 
Sheer rails... .......c0e00 broad..eeee 0710 7/0 630 640 6/0 520 510 43,0 43/0 42 
thick.....g }O 31/0 31/0 3}0 370 23/0 23/0 g3/0 2170 @F10 gt 
Channel and Waist rails..........0.++. broad.... 0 830 82/0 8]0 710 630 610 6/0 53/0 520 54 
thick...... | 0 33/0 3310 3%, 0 33/0 310 23/0 240 230 2h 0 af 
Drift rails.....sccessesee-bDroud...... | 0 6/0 6)0 53/0 53/0 53/0 5]0 440 4310 440 4 
thick...... 0 23)0 23]0 220 21,0 23)0 2410 27/0 210 270 2 
Fife rails.....sessssecceee-Droad...es. |} 1 O} 1 OF O11 [011 7011} 011]010]010]0 10] 0 10 
thick...... | 0 44.0 3/0 3}0 3]0 23/0 23/0 20 23)0 240 2} 
Plank sheers.............thick....... | 0 34/0 33/0 340 3710 31/0 3)0 3/0 3)/0 3/0 3 
Plank sheers cypher’d at the edges to... |0 3/0 31/0 37/0 340 20 23,0 2HO 230 20 af 
N. B. The ornamental rails on the sides of merchant ships are generally wrought from the solid plank, The planks wrought 


IRON WORK along the sides, &c. 


Eye bolts for the sl cae shrouds, ¢ diameter.... | 9 14,0 It 
two on each side... be poy inclear |} 0 310 3 
Eye bolts for standing part of the (diameter.... | 0 13) 0 1% 
tacks and sheets, one mn 
CdCh bIOCK.....0..seecececceeriene Ccyes in clear} 0 34,0 3} 
Swivel eye driven on a a plate on (diumeter.... | ss Ss 
the cathead for the fore stud- 
ding sail boom.....ce+e see. eye in clear sine vee 
Swiveleye driven ona plate indes diameter.... | 0 13/0 12 
the fore part of the mizen chained 
for the long boat .......ceeseee0. Leye in clear | 0 34,0 34 
To have an eye bolt driveninthe (diameter.... | O 14,0 1% 
turn of each buttock for he 
rudder pendants.......cccccoees. Ceyes in clear} 0 3)0 3 
To have two eye boltsin the head [ diameter.... | 0 lf} 0 If 
of each quarter piece for nen 
vangs and stern ladders.......... J eyesin clear | 0 2310 24 
To have eye bolts for mizen sheets, { diameter... | 0 14/0 14 
main and fore braces, topsail 
haliards, and mizen truss ....... Leyes in clear | 0 23) 0 Qt 
[Ron Strap Couzar fastened to the side } thickness....00- P Sais 
of the stern for the bowsprit ) broad..........- i ae 
Bolts, in number.ccecscee | ove dive 
diameter secs eos sae 
Iron Horse for main sheet, or two eye- } diameter .scceee | ove dex 
bolts ..scsessccscecccssceesceree ( GUMELET .eeovee | ove ele 
eyes in cleur... | see ee 
1 Trow Crutcues or Stantions for rough § number.......06 | o dele 
jnslneeee Aantal | romsrtonaen eve ae 
BINNACLES Complete.......ccccseseerecseeeseMUMbereore..eos | two | two 
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O 190 %JF,0 14,0 13)0 Tf 0 12/0 14 
0 3} 0 220 23/0 250 23)0 230 a 
Oo 1410 12/0 1210 19/0 1910 19310 44 
0 330 310 3)]0 2310 230 2310 a3 
O 19,0 1310 14,0 1210 10 IH}O 14 
O 330 3370 33] 0 O 3410 3h O 3} 
0 14,0 12/0 1210 i: 0 1}0 1HO 
0 310 24/0 220 230 23/10 23,0 
0 1} 0 1} 

ail 0 of i 

ao} O Mf $ 


QO 4,0 14,0 Tf O 14) 0 1} 

O 2310 2210 O 21/0 2410 @ 
0 11 0 I14),0 1) O 14)0 JRO 1] 
0 2 (0) 23 QO 2 24,0 2110 2lio 2) 
two tw two two two two two 
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0 2! 
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GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS | GUNS TONS TONS 
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Frigates. 
GUNS | GUNS 
28 24 
St. ind ft. int, 

8 6 

O AHO 44 
0 2tfo 2% 
0 50 35 
0 240 ak 
Q 3310 3} 
0 2/0 2 
0 107 0 10 
0 2t}0 at 
0 31,0 3 
0 20 a 


Oo 14 
0 2 
0 1} 
0 4 
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Q 3 
0 1} 
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SCANTLINGS OF SHIPS OF EACH CLASS. 
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@eoe eee vee eee een 18 
afore it, 
e eee ee 4 6 2 
een een eee ° 20 
ere ese ese eee 23 0 is) 
ee ae ase ees 136 6 133 
410 30 33,0 380 61oO 
2170 21/0 21/0 B2Io 271 0 
410 410 41 0 449 410 
x} O 2410 210 211 9 20 
Sil. ae ; oe |0 410 
\i eee eee e@es8 0 oF 0 
eee eee ee eee 0 4 @) 
2} eco aero eon QO 3) 0 


0 170 tyo 370 0 13 
0 21770 20 87 0 BIg 3 
O JF, 0 1470 140 1k] 9 }1 
0 Qf 0 23 0 23 0 20 3 
Py eee ase e 0] 1} 
@ee eee @eo . 0 Q 
0 1} coe eer e 0 14 
O 3h. oes -» 10 3} 
QO | xs . roe 0 13 
Q OF... : F 0 2} 
O ] e ee ees Q) I} 
0 Qh eee e@eo ee N Qt 
0 }j ied ° 0 If 
0 Qi eee ees © see (0) oi 
eee eee see 0 | eee 
eee eee oee 0 7 ee 
° eee eee four eee 
eee eee 6) 03 ee 
“ae 0 210 2} O Qh. 
ese 0 13 0 9 0) 27 eee 
eee 0 51/0 5] 0 5} eae 
mae eee e aee eee 
one one one one tuo 
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I2 Oo 
1 O 
32 0) 
0 6 
O.. 
0 6 
Q g! 
0 3 
0 oy 
0 3 
0 9} 
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0 12 
0 3 
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0 3! 
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0 23 
0 4 
Oc 27 
0 i} 
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» 9 
12 6 
is O 

4 6 

0 4 

0 @g 

QO 4 

Q a} 

) 3 

QO 2 

(.) 3 

Oi 27 

0 13 

0 9: 

Oo 1} 

0 3 

0 1 

Q Ji 

Oo I 

0 3 

Oo If 

0 1 

Q 12 

0 9 

0 If 

0 Q} 
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440 


well 


. {tl 9 
0 410 4 
0 21/0 1 
Oo 410 4 
0 oo Ql 
0 310 3 
0 210 2: 
0 340 


QO 1) 0 1 
0 23,0 21 
0 WoO 1} 
0 23) 0 @3 
Oo !7;0 1 
O 13/0 ; 
O lt}0o 2} 
0 310 3 
O Wo | 
0 27)0 gt 
0 1477/0 1 
0 ito 2} 
O Rio 1 
0 241 oO oF 
five | four 
O 1470 1! 
two two 
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s/E] 8 
o 7) 

v3) 

TONS | TONS«| TONS 
13 170 60 
fi. an, ft. in. Ft. in, 
we IQ O 

atore ut, 
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FORM OF A CONTRACT, 


ENTERED INTO BY A MERCHANT-SHIP BUILDER, 


BUILDING OF A SHIP OF WAR, FOR THE ROYAL NAVY: 
INCLUDING THE DIMENSIONS, &C. OF 


THE RAVEN BRIG, OF 18 GUNS, 


BUILT IN THE YEAR 1804. 


CONTRACTED and agreed upon the day of in the year of our Lord 1804, 
by and between , ship-builder, of the one part, and ; 


being three of the principal Officers and Commissioners of his Majesty’s Navy, (for and on be- 
half of his Majesty, his heirs, and successors,) of the other part, as follows, that is to say ; 
FIRST, the said doth hereby, for himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, 
covenant, contract, and engage, at his own costs, charges, and cxpences, to build in his yard, at 
, in a substantial and workmanlike manner, and with good, sound, and proper mate- 
rials of every kind, (to be approved of by such officer or officers as shall from time to time be ap- 
pointed by the principal Officers and Commissioners of his Majesty’s Navy, for the time being, 
to superintend or inspect the same,) a Brigantine for his Majesty, to carry 16 carronades, 32 
pounders, and two six poundcr guns, agreeably to the draught dclivered to him for that purpose, 
and in the manner, and according to the conditions, dimensions, and scantlings, following, vz. 


LENGTH. On the main deck, fromthe aftside of the stem to the foreside of the stern post, 
100 feet 0 mches. Of the kecl, for tonnage, 77 feet 34 inches. 

HEIGHT. Ofthe cutting-down in midships, 194 inches. 

BREADTH EXTREME. From out to outside, of a three inches plank, above the wale, 30 
feet 6 inches; moulded 30 feet, 0 inches; moulded, at the height of breadth, at the 
aftermost part of the counter, 17 fect 102 inches; moulded at the top timber line, or 
underside of the plank-sheer, in midships, 29 feet 6 inchcs; at the stern timber, 16 feet 
Q inches.” 


Ix FORM OF A CONTRACT, &c. 


DEPTH IN HOLD. From the upper side of the strake next the limbers to the upper side of 
the main-deck beam, at the middle, 12 feet 9 inches; strake next the Jimber-boards, 
thick 3 inches, broad 9 inches, distance from the keelson, § inches. 

BURTHEN. In tons, 38244. 

RAKE. Of the stem and stern post, to be agreeable to the draught. 

HEIGHT. Of the main deck, from the upper side of the straight Ime, at the upper side of the 
main keel, to the upper side of the plank of the deck at the stem, 14 feet 7 inches; 
ditto at the stern post, 18 feet 3 inches. 

Of breadth, above the upper side of the main-keel, in midships, 13 fect 7 inches, 

Of the portsills, from the upper side of the upper deck to the upperside of the portsills, 
16 inches. Of the waist, from the upper side of the keel to the under side of the plank- 
sheer—afore 20 fect ; midships 19 feet; and abaft 22 fect. 7% inches, 

The Mareniazs, ScANTLINGS, SCARPHINGS, &c. to be as foliow: viz. 

KEEL. The keel to be elm, not more than 4 pieces; sided, in midships, 1] inches; at the 
fore end, 10 inches; and, at the rabbets of the stern post, 10 inches; to be 12 inches. 
decp; the scarphs to be 3 feet 0 inches in Iength, bolted with 6 bolts, of Z of an inch in 
diameter. 

FALSE KEEL. To have a false kecl, of elm, 52 inches in thickness; to have copper put be- 
tween the main and false kecls and the sides, and bottom thereof to be coppered, as 
shall be directed, and sufficiently fastened with nails and staples. 

STEM. The stem to be in two pieces, of good sound oak timber ; sided, at the head, 16 inches; 
at the deck, 11 inches; and, at thc fore foot, the bigness of the keel ; and moulded as 
described on the draught. 

APRON. To be in thickness as described on the draught, and of breadth, at least 16 inches. 

STERN POST. The stern post to run up and bolt to the upper deck transom, and as much 
higher as necessary ; to be square, at the head, 13 inches; fore and aft, at the upper 
edge of the keel, 2 feet 4 inches; abaft the rabbet, at the wing transom, 9 inches; and 
the keel, one foot 9 inches. 

INNER POST. The inner post to run up to the underside of the wing transom, and to be 
7% inches fore and aft there, and 94 inches on the keel; to be the same athwartslips, 
at the head, as the main-post. | 

FASHION PIECES. To be sided 11 inches; rabbetted, on the outside, to receive the plank 
of the bottom; and, on the aftside, to receive the plank of the tuck. 

WING TRANSOM. The wing transom to round up 3% inches, and forward 64 inches, 
and square ; and to be sided 93 inches, and moulded 14 inches, to be rabbetted: on 
the aftside, to receive the plank of the tuck and plank of the counter; to have a knee 
at each end, sided 6 inches, the arms of sufficient length, and boltcd as shall be 
directed. 

RISING AND DEAD WOOD. The rising wood, or thick stuff, upon the kecl, in midships, 
to be oak or elm, of 8 inches thick, and 13 inches broad: and of deadwood, afore and 
abaft, of a sufficient depth; on the lower piece of which is to be a knce, and another 
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upon or under the keelson, as shewn on the draught ; and the whole well fastened, at 
every 20 inches distance, by bolts of 14 inches diameter. 

BOLLARD TIMBERS. To have proper bollard timbers, on each side the stem, for support- 
ing the bowsprit; sided 9} inches, to cast or open sufficient to recetve the diameter of 
the bowsprit. 

ROOM AND SPACE. The room and space of the timbers 2 feet 42 inches full, or as the 
stantions of the frames on the draught. 

FLOOR TIMBERS. The floor timbers to be of oak or elm, between D and C in midships, 
to be sided 94 inches; and, from thence forward and aft, 9 inches; and to be in length, 
in midships, 12 feet 0 inches; afore and abaft as the draught directs, and not to have 
less than 12 inches whole wood below the cutting down; and every floor timber to be 
bolted, with bolts of copper, thraugh the keelson, and main keel, by bolts of 13 inches 
diameter ; and all the bolts to.be carefully clenched on the underside of the main kecl 
before the false keel is put under. To be moulded at the heads 74 inches. 

LOWER FUTTOCKS. To be oak or fir. The nine midship timbers to be sided 83 inches ; 
and thence forward and aft 8 inches; to scarph to the second futtocks, in midships, 4. 
feet 10 inches ; and afore and abaft as the draught directs ; to be moulded at the head 
63 inches. The lower futtocks, for the better dividing of the frame, are to be put be- 
tween the floors so as to leave an equal opening on each side. 

SECOND FUTTOCKS. To be oak or fir. Sided in midships 8 inches, and afore and abaft 
“2 inches. Moulded at the head 63 inches; to scarph to the third futtocks in midships 
4 feet 10 inches. 

THIRD FUTTOCKS. To be oak or fir. All those appointed to make the side of a port are 
to be oak, sided in midships 8 inches, and afore and abaft 74 inches; moulded at the 
heads 63 ; and to give scarph to the top timbers, in midships, 4 fcet 10 inches; and, 
afore and abaft, as the draught directs. 

TOP TIMBERS. To be oak or fir. The top timbers, in midships, sided 8 inches; and those 
that make the sides of ports to be oak, to be sided 8 inches, and afore and abaft 73 
inches ; and moulded at the head 5} inches; and, in the range of the deck, at the side, 
6 inches. 

FRAME. The whole of the port timbers are to be of oak; the other parts of the frame (cx- 
cept the floors) may be oak or fir; all the fir to be Riga or Dantzic of the very best 
quality. 

HAWSE-PIECES. To have three hawse pieces, on each side; the foremost and aftermost to be 
sided 145 inches, and the middle one 144 inches; the hawse holes to be 10! inches 
diameter in the clear, after the lead scuppers are put in, and 11 inches asunder, the 
scuppers not to be less than 2 of an inch thick at the lower part. 

KEELSON. The keelson to be oak, 11 inches square, to give good shift. to the scarphs of the 
keel, and bolted through every floor-timber, by bolts of 14 inches diameter ; the scarphs 
to be 4 feet 8 inches long, wrought with hook and butt, and all the bolts carefully 

Q—TAB. 
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clenched under the main keel ; and to have a knee upon the after end thereof, and as 
shewn on the draught ; those bolts likewise to be copper. 

WALES. To be oak or fir. To have 2 strakes of mainwales, of 44 inches thick, and 12 
inches each in breadth, and to have one strake of 34 inches thick-stuff next upon, and 
one strake of 33 next under, the main wale; to diminish to 3 inches at the lower edge 
of the second strake; to be fastened with treenails. 

PLANK OF THE BOTTOM. From the second strake next the wale, downwards, to be 3 
inches fir plank, wrought carvel work, of regular breadths; not. less than 6 feet shifts ; 
to have a copper bolt in the winding edge of each strake, the bolts to be driven in the 
timber next the butt timber; to be fastened with treenails. 

The openings between the timbers are to be fitted in, and caulked inside and out, from 
the floor-heads downwards. 

To have copper bolts from the wales down ; all above iron, of 2 of an inch diameter ; top- 
side, from the lower edge of the strake upon the wales, to diminish to two inches at.the 
lower edge of the sheer strake ; which is to work down to the ports in midships. The 
sheer strake to be 3 inches fir plank, and that both wales and stuff, upon and under 
that which covers the bottom, be good, sound, well seasoned, fir plank; free from sap, 
and all kind of defects. 

PLANK SHEER. The plank sheer to be in thickness 3 inches, stuck with a moulding on the 
outside to form a rail. 

THICK STUFF IN HOLD. To have one strake of 3 inches fir, 9 inches broad, and 8 inches 
from the keelson on each side, for a water-course to the pumps; with oe limber 
boards, &c. as usual. 

FLOOR HEADS. To have one strake of 24 inches plank, and 9 inches broad, wrought on the 
joints of the timbers at the floor head; and one of 2 inches thick and 9 inches broad, 
above and below it; which three strakes may be reduced to two strakes, afore and 
abaft, of two inches thick. 

FIRST FUTTOCK HEADS. To have onc strake, of 24 inches thick and 9 inches broad, above 
and below it, which three strakes may be reduced to one afore and abaft 14 inches thick. 

LOWER DECK CLAMPS. To have one strake of lower deck clamps on each side, 3 inches 
thick and 10 inches broad. 

PILLARS. The pillars in hold under the lower deck beams to be 7 inches square, at the lower 
end, and 6 inches at the upper end: the pillars under the upper deck to be 64 inches 
square at the lower end, and 6 inches at the upper end; those under the upper deck 
to be handsomely turned, ; 

CLAMPS. The clamps to the main deck to be fir, in two strakes ; the upper 34 inches thick, 
and 12 inches broad, the lower 3 inches thick and 10 inches broad: which two strakes 
may be reduced to one at the apron and fashion piece to 10 inches broad. 

CEILING. All the rest of the ceiling, between the clamps and stuff at the floor heads, and 
from thence down, to be of ]4 inches thick, well wrought and fastened, and to be all fir. 
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BREAST HOOKS. The deck-hook to be oak, sided 84 inches, and 11 feet 0 inches long; 
bolted with 7 bolts of 2 of an inch diameter; and to have three breast hooks, under the 
deck-hook, of oak, well disposed, so as best to strengthen the bow; sided 8 inches, and 
not Jess than 8 feet in length; bolted the same as the deck breast-hook. All the breast- 
hooks and knee of the head to be fastened with copper bolts. 

WORKS in HOLD, and on the PLATFORM and LOWER DECK. To fit proper steps 
for the main and foremast; lay a platform, with beams, &c. as shewn in the draught; 
the beams sided 82 inches, and moulded 6} inches. All the beams to be of fir, to 
be knee’d with one lodging knee at each end, of oak, sided 4% inches. To part off 
a well round the pumps, with a shot locker at the fore or aft part. To part off, and 
finish with joiner’s work, on the platform, the cabins and bed places for the com- 
mander and other officers; and, also to part off, and make all such necessary con- 
veniences, for bread, boatswain’s, carpenter’s, and gunner’s stores, as shall be required 
and directed by the proper officer inspecting the same. Tleight from the plank of 
the lower deck to the upper deck beam, at the middle linc, 5 feet 8 inches, Height 
of the after platform from the upper side of the plank, or deal, to the upper side of the 
upper deck beam, 6 feet 2 inches. 

MAIN DECK BEAMS. The beams of the main deck to round 9 inches, in the greatest 
length ; to be in number and disposed, as on the draught ; to be sided 10 inches, and 
moulded 73 inches. The two after beams to be sided 9 inches, and moulded 63 
inches ; and all to be fir.. 

KNEES. The beams of the main deck to be knee’d at each end, with one hanging and one 
lodging knee, of oak; the hanging knee to be sided 6 inches ; bolted with 8 bolts, of 
Z of an inch diameter; the up-and-down arm to be not less than 4 feet 0 inches, and 
the thwartship arm 3 feet ; the lodging knee sided 54 inches; and the arms in propor- 
tion to the hanging, and as the room between the beams will require. The whole of 
the knees to be so well grown, that only the sap is to be taken from the throat, and 
great care is to be taken that they are not forced or grain cut. And, for the better 
securing the vessel by the knees, the thwartship arm of the hanging knees is to be 
bolted with four fore-and-aft bolts, with iron plates let in on both sides of the beam, to 
receive the second bolt from the crown of the knee and the toe bolt. All the in and 
out bolts to be flat or tool headed. 

CARLINGS AND LEDGES. To have two tier of carlings on each side of the main deck, of 
fir, 6 inches broad and 5 inches deep; and ledges, properly placed, of 32 inches broad, 
and 3+ inches deep. 

COAMINGS. The coamings to all the hatches and scuttles, on the upper deck, to be at least 
13 inches above the deck ; and to be all fitted with close hatches or grating, as shall be 
required. 

WATERWAYS AND FLAT. The waterways to be English oak plank, of 4 inches thick ; 
one strake next them, and one strake on each side next the coamings, to be also of oak. 
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All the rest of the flat of the deck to be laid with well scasoned Prussia deals, of 3 
inches thick. 

PORTS. To have 9 ports on each side, for carronades, as also a bow and stern chase, as shewn 
on the draught; the sills from the deck 16 inches, to be fore and aft 2 feet 9 inches, 
and deep 2 feet 6 inches, to have two ring and two eye bolts to each port of 14 inch 
diameter, the rings 3} inches diameter, in the clear, and those on the deck 3 of at 
inch diameter ; and, also, for stoppers of 1 inches diameter; those through the side to 
be carefully clenched on a countersunk plate, and those through the deck to be carc- 
fully clenched under the beams. 

SPIRKETTING. The spirketting on each side to be of fir, 3 inches thick, bolted with a 
7 inch bolt, m the timber next the butt. 

STRING. To have a string wrought, fir, three inches thick, to work down to the ports in 
midships, and to be continued of that breadth fore and aft; to shut in betwcen the 
string and spirketting, with 2 inch fir plank, the ends at the ports turned off with a 
quarter round, also the lower edge of the string, and upper edge of the spirketting. 

BREAST-HOOK. Under the bowsprit, to be oak, sided 64% inches, the arms of sufficient 
length, and bolted with 7 or 8 bolts of 2 of an inch diameter. 

BITIS. To have a pair of riding bitts, of oak, as shewn on the draught and plans; square at 
the deck 102 inches, the cross-piece of the dimensions and height from the deck as 


shewn on the draught. 
RIDERS. To have five riders on each side, of oak, three against the main, and two against 


the foremast, sided 9% inches. 

CAPSTAN. To have a capstan placed as shewn on the draught, the diameter in the partners 
14 inches, to be fitted with ribs and hoops at the partners, with 8 or 10 bars, chains, 
and two iron pauls on the deck. 

SCUPPERS. ‘To have 8 leaden scuppers on each side, 4 inches diameter in the clear, carefully 
let out and turned, that no leakage be found in the laps thereof. 

MAIN AND FORE PARTNERS. The partners for the main and fore masts to be 6 inches 
thick, scored down one inch upon the beams, of 3 feet 8 inches in breadth, and suffi- 
ciently bolted. 

TIMBER HEADS, &c. To fit timber heads for stoppers; catheads ; bitts for jears; with 
chestrees and blocks ; stopper bolts, on the flat of the deck and other parts, for rigging ; 
and every thing that shall be required as necessary for an armed brigantine. 

CHANNELS. To have channels for the main and foremast, as described on the draught, of 
oak ; to be of sufficient breadth to carry the shrouds 12 inches clear of the hammock 
stantions; the inner edges of them to be 4 inches; the outer 3} inches; each channel 
to be bolted with 6 bolts of 3 of an inch diameter; to have backstay stools as shall 
be directed. 

DEAD EYES. To have, on each side, six dead eyes for the main channel, of 10 inches 
diameter; and five dead eyes on each side, of the same diameter, for the fore chan- 
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nels; with such others, to spare, for backstays, as shall be required; and fitted with 
chains and preventer plates as shewn on the draught: the bindings to be 12 inches 
diameter; those for the backstays ~ of an inch diameter; the chain bolts to be 12 
inches diameter; and the preventer bolts 14 inches diameter. 

HORSE OR TAFFRAIL TRANSOM. To have a horse for the main sheet, of wood, made 
by the taffrail transom; sided 64 inches, and a block in the side for the fore sheet, with 
a transom knee wrought at each end, sided 44 inches; the arm next the lower side 5 
feet 6 inches long, the other 4 feet 0 inches, long, bolted with bolts of 7 of an inch 
diameter. 

ROTHER. The rother-head to be athwartships 14 inches; fore and aft 14% imches; at the 
lower end to be fore and aft 3 feet 8 inches, on a square; the head to be well sce- 
curcd, with hoops and plates; fitted with a wood tiller of a proper length for stcer- 
ing the vessel. Bearded as shewn on the draught, the main piece to be of oak, and 
all the rest to be of fir. 

STEERING WHEEL. To make and fix a proper stcering wheel. 

ROTHER IRONS. To have five pair of rother irons, fitted in the securcst manner usual to 
vessels of her size; one pair of which to be above the deck, those under water to be 
of copper or mixt metal, as may be directed, and to be found by his Majesty, and 
whatever weight they may be, the value thereof is to be deducted from the contractor’s 
bill, as in the case of the copper bolts. 

COUNTER AND STERN. To have whole counter and stern timbers, properly placed to 
make the stern ports ; with security for the ensign staff, transom for the main sheet, 
&c. properly knee’d, and other services required ; and to have a neat plain taffrail and 
quarter pieces as usual. 

HEAD. To have a small scroll head, with checks and rail as shewn on the draught; to be 
properly fastened, and as shall be directed. Knee of the head to be oak. 

TRON WORK. That all the iron work shall be wrought out of the best iron, not burnt or 
hurt in working; and that all the bolts shall be either clinched or forclocked, and the 
rings let into the wood, N. B. The iron for the channels, ring and eye bolts for the 
ports, top tackle bolts, stopper bolts, or any additional iron work, which the com- 
missioners of the navy may direct, is to be supplied by them, the said commis- 
sioners; and the amount to be deducted from the contractor’s final bill, at the rate 
last paid to the contractor for iron, previous to its being delivered to them. 

COPPER BOLTS. The copper bolts are to be found by his Majesty, and whatever the 
weight of them may be, the value of the same weight in iron is to be abated out of the 
contractor’s bill, at the rate of one pound ten shillings per cwt. after deducting one 
sixth the weight of the copper, that difference being found to be in the weight of copper 
more than of iron of similar dimensions. 

CAULKING. The vessel’s sides and bottom to be carefully caulked, in cvery scam and butt 
of 44 inches, 6 double threads of black oakum, and 2 of spun yarn; and, in every seam 
and butt of 4 inches, 5 double threads of black oakum and 2 of spun yarn; and, in 
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every seam and butt of 3 inches, 4 double threads of black oakum and one of spun 
yarn. All the black oakum to be picked out of good junk, and the whole to be good. 
sound oakum ; the spun yarn to be of proper size for the above purpose, 

PAINTING. To treble paint or pay the bottom, with tar boiled to a strong consistence ; to 
treble paint the vessel with good oil colours from the wales up, and within the spir- 
ketting, quick-work, bitts, companion, capstan, stecring wheel, coamings, beams, knees, 
cabins, and clamps, with what else is usual to such vesscls. 

TIME OF LAUNCHING. And the said farther covenants, 
promises, contracts, and agrees, to and with the said principal officers of the navy, 
(parties hereto) that the said brigantine shall be completed, launched, and delivered 
safe afloat, into the hands of such officer or officers as, by the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s navy, for the time being, shall be appointed to receive her, by or before the 
expiration of three calendar months, to be computed from the 29th May, 1804. 

IF ORDERED TO STAND TO SEASON. It is agreed, by and between the said parties, 
that if the commissioners of his Majesty’s navy, for the time being, shall think it expo- 
dient, when the frame of the said brig is completed, that it should stand still in ordcr 
to scason, the said , In that case, (upon notice thereof from 
the said commissioners) to cease all further progress, for and during the time men- 
tioned in such notice ; but to be allowed (in addition to the three calendar months be- 
fore mentioned) as much further time for completing and delivering the said brig as 
aforesaid, as he shall be restrained by the said notice from prosecuting the works. 

DEFECTS TO BE) Provided also, that, if any materials or workmanship shall, by the 

AMENDED. aie or officers so to be appointed to inspect the same as aforesaid, be 
deemcd defective, unsound, improper, or insufficient, then, and in such case, the said 
, from time to time, and as often as the same shall happen, is 
to cause all such defects and insufficiencies to be forthwith amended, or altered, as the 
case may require, to the satisfaction and good liking of the said officer or officers. 

RATE PER TON. In consideration whereof, the said commissioners, (parties hereto) do 
hereby, for and on behalf of his Majesty, promise and agree, that the said 

shall be paid for the said brigantine, after the rate of nineteen pounds 
ten shillings for each ton; namely, for so many tons as the said brigantine shall mea- 
sure, not exceeding 382 $4 tons, but not for any greatcr number of tons, unless any in- 
crease of scantlings and dimensions shall be made in pursuance of an order in writing, 
under the hands of three or more of the principal officers and commissioners of his 
Majesty’s navy for the time being; and such rate of tonnage is hereby declared and 
agreed to be the full and entire compensation and payment for the said brigantine, 
without any other charge, expence, or demand whatsoever. 

PAYMENTS. The said rate, each ton, to be paid in manner and form following viz. 

Firsr.—A Bill of Imprest to be made out to for the sum of £1460 
upon signing this contract. 
Seconp.—Another for the sum of £1460 when the keel is laid, the floor timbers across, 
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the stem and stern frame bends raised, the lower futtock cocked across, and the keel- 
son bolted. 

"Tarry.—Another for the sum of £1460 more when all the timbers of the frame are in, 
the bottom planked, the wales about, the footwaling and clamps wrought, and the 
lower deck beams in their places. 

Focrra.—Another for the sum of £1460 more, when all the beams of the upper deck 
are in, the decks laid, the brig planked up within and without board, the works in 
hold finished, and the knee of the head up. 

PERFECT BILL. And a perfect bill for the remainder that shall be duc for the said brigan- 
tine, deducting therefrom the value of the weight in iron of the copper bolts, also the 
value of the iron as herein before directed; and, after she shall be entirely completed, 
launched, and delivered safe afloat, as aforesaid, into the hands of such officer or ofhi- 
cers as shall be appointed to receive her, (and the draught and contract by which 
she was built returned to the Navy Office) and a certificate of the performance of the 
whole work, according to the tenor of this contract, made and given by such person 
or persons as shall be appointed by the said principal officers and commissioners. Al] 
which bills are to be paid in ninety days from their date, with interest thereon, at the 
rate of three pence per cent. per diem. 

BILLS TO BE STOPPED. Provided always, nevertheless, and it is hereby agreed by and 
between the said parties, ‘That, although Imprest Bills are herein before mentioned to 
be made out as the works of the said brigantine shall progressively go on, it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the commissioners of his Majesty’s navy, for the time being, 
to stop such of the said bills as shall not happen to be assigned for payment, when and as 
often as it shall appear to the inspecting officer or officers, that any of the works of the 
said brigantine have not becn exccuted or carried on, agreeably to the true intent and 
meaning of this contract. 

IN CASE OF FAILURE. And, lastly, it is hercby also agreed, by and between the said 
parties, that if the said shall fail or neglect to carry on and 
complete the said brigantine conformably to his engagement herein before mentioned, 
then, in such case, so much of the said brigantine as shall be done at the time of such 
failure or neglect, shall be the property of his Majesty, upon the said principal officers 
and commissioners of the navy, for the time being, paying for the same according to 
the usual value of such works, what shall be found to be due to the said 

» after deducting the amount of such imprest bill or bills as shall have been 
made out and delivered to hith pending the progress of the said works. And, in case 
of failure or neglect, it shall and may be lawful to and for the said commissioners, with 
workmen and others, to enter into the yard or dock where the said brigantine shall be 
building, and either to take away the said brigantine, or employ workmen to finish the 
same; and, for that purpose, to bring in all proper materials, and do all things ncces- 
sary for completing the said brigantine; and, also, to launch the same, for his Ma- 
Jjesty’s use ; without any molestation or hindrance whatsoever from the said 
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, his executors, administrators, or assigns, and without making any allow- 
ance or compensation, by way of rent or otherwise, for the use of the said yard or 
dock. In witness whereof, the said parties to these presents have hereunto interchange- 
ably set their hands and seals, the day and year first before written or mentioned. _ 


Sealed and delivered (being 
first duly stamped) in 
the presence of 


Provided, nevertheless, that in case the said brigantine shall be completed and launched within 
the three months mentioned in the aforegoing contract, then the said commissioners do agree 
that the said shall be allowed a premium of five shillings per ton for every 
week she shall be completed and launched within the aforegoing three months ; but it is to be 
understood, that no addition shall be made to the £19. 10. 0. per ton mentioned in the afore- 
going contract, if she shall be completed and launched in less than one week within the afore- 
said time, 
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Dear Sir, 

I ACKNOWLEDGE My presumption in sending to the world, 
under the sanction of your name. this small Work, on the mode of 
building Ships, invented by you, and now generally practised in 
His Majesty’s Navy. 

Although you cannot but be sensible, that there are many errors 
in this attempt of mine, to explain a system which has, for the last 
twenty years, cost you so much of deep thought, anxiety, and 
labour; yet Tam sure you will look upon it with a favourable cye, 
and rightly appreciate the desire to be useful,—an example which 
you have daily and for several years held up to him, who has the 


pleasure to subscribe himself, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very sincere Friend, 
and very obliged and devoted Servant, 


JOHN KNOWLES. 


Nary-Office, Jan. 1, 1822. 


THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF CONSTRUCTING THE 


ROYAL AND MERCANTILE NAVIES. 


SECTION I. 


AN HISTORIC AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE DIAGONAL METHODS OF 


BUILDING SHIPS. 


WHEN we contemplate the proudest effort of naval architecture, 
a three-decked ship of war, and consider all the appertenances for 
battle and conveniencies for her numerous crew, consisting generally 
of nine hundred men, we are struck with the magnitude, the beauty, 
and fitness of the structure; and the mind turns to a consideration 
of the gradual increase and improvements which have been made 
from the simple punts or pontoons of our ancestors, to bring a first 
rate ship to its present state of perfection. 

If we may believe the evidence of history, ships of extraordinary 
large dimensions have been built by the ancients; these were either 
for the purposes of parade, or the removal of some ponderous monu- 
ment of art; for as navigation was then in its infancy, and their 
vessels chiefly employed in coasting, these unwieldy ships, which 
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necessarily must have had a considerable draught of water, were 
ill adapted to extensively useful purposes. The important dis- 
covery of that invaluable instrument the compass, at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, by Flavio John de Gioja, a native of 
Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, not only gave an energy to 
navigation, but also to naval construction, by enabling mariners to 
put fearlessly to sea and visit other nations in ships of enlarged 
dimensions; and thus added to the luxuries and conveniencies of 
life, by the interchange of commodities the produce of different 
countries. This period may almost be termed the birth of naval 
science. 

From the earliest efforts of naval architects to within a few years, 
little was done to render ships stronger, by a different combination 
or adaptation of the materials of which they are composed, or to 
attain that, which is so much to be desired in architectural works, a 
maximum of strength with a minimum of materials. The timbers of 
ships, or, as they are sometimes called, ribs, were placed vertically ; 
and the planking, or, as it has frequently been named, skinning, 
horizontally ; and these, with very slender modifications, have been 
the practice at all times and of all countries. Some alteration, 
however, has always been acknowledged to be necessary, that the 
strains to which the materials are subjected might be supported by 
their Jongitudinal strength in resisting the compression or extension 
of their fibres, in which direction they are the strongest, instead of 
being acted upon laterally; and, accordingly, attempts have been 
made from time to time to improve the system, by placing some of 
the materials in a diagonal direction. But it appears, that no 
sooner were these carried into effect, than they were severally 
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abandoned, chiefly, as it is said, from the want of proper abutments; 
and it was not until the year 1810, that the placing of materials in a 
diagonal direction to strengthen ships, was brought to any per- 
fection; when Mr. (now Sir Robert) Seppings, introduced a plan of 
a diagonal framing, formed by riders, (or as they are considered, 
braces) and trusses. This plan was first carried into effect in His 
Majesty's Ship Tremendous*, and subsequently into all ships of 
the linc in the British Navy; the consideration of which, and the 
manner of carrying it into execution, will form the subject of this 
work. 

As all arts and sciences have their infancy, and gradually advance 
to maturity, so the plan, as practised upon the Tremendous, was 
preceded by partial introductions of the system. In the year 1800. 
Sir Robert Seppings, in the repair of the Glenmore of 36 guns, an 
old and weak frigate built of fir, laid some planks in her hold cross- 
ing the footwaling in a diagonal direction, in order that they might 
act as ties to strengthen the ship. The success that attended this 
experiment induced him to extend the system ; and in 1805, when 
the Kent of 74 guns, a ship of large dimensiogs, was docked for 
repair at Chatham, it was found that she was in a general state of 
weakness, for an alteration had taken place from her original sheer, 
or she had arched in each half of her length, no less than seventeen 
inches. As a partial remedy, Sir Robert placed between the bends 


* Before the plan of building or repairing of ships with diagonal braces and trusses 
was carried into effect, on the Tremendous, the Right Honourable Charles Yorke 
being then First Lord of the Admiralty, formed a Committee of the most celebrated 
mathematicians and naval and civil architects in this country, for the examination 
of the system, and it was from the favourable opinion given by them, that this 


method was adopted. 
: B 2 
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of vertical riders already in the hold, diagonal ones, lying at an angle 
of forty-five degrees; and abutting against them and the original 
riders, trusses, at the same angle in an opposite direction: this 
framing was found in a great measure to preserve the sheer 
of the ship. It will be perceived, by the description which will 
be given, that this was an approximation to the perfection of the 
plan, as practised on the Tremendous, and which has been followed, 
with slender modifications, from the year 1810 until the present 
time. 

When the diagonal mode of shipbuilding was first brought forward 
to public notice, it was pronounced by some, to be ‘* without sense 
or science,” while others, either from envy or an Inaptitude to bring 
their minds to examine new combinations, predicted no less than 
the loss of the ships that might be built thereby, if they proceeded 
to sea; or speedy decay if they were laid up in harbours. When 
it was carried into effect, and success crowned the effort, the origi- 
nality of the idea was claimed by several in this country, upon no 
better pretence than that they had proposed to lay some materials 
in a diagonal dire@#ion, or that they had thrown out the idea in 
some written or printed document. Foreigners have also claimed 
for their countrymen the merit of the plan; but before their pre- 
tensions are examined, it will be right to give a succinct description 
of this method of ship-building as now practised in His Majesty’s 
Dock-yards. 

If a ship, like any work of civil architecture, were always at rest, it 
would be easy to measure the forces that act upon the several parts, 
and apply the materials in such quantities, and in such directions, 
as should in the most effectual manner resist them. But as this is 
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not the case, the naval architect has to provide against forces acting 
in all directions, by the pressure of the water, the impulse of the 
wind and waves, and the momentum of the body acted upon by 
them ; from these an alteration in figure generally takes place, and 
ships have a disposition first to arch (or hog, as it Is sometimes 
called,) longitudinally by curving upwards in the middle in the 
direction of their length. Hogging is sometimes the effect of a faulty 
construction, but is generally brought about by the unequal distri- 
bution of the weights placed in different sections of the body; when 
compared with the quantity of water displaced at those places, and 
from the fore and after parts of ships being frequently left unsup- 
ported by the water during the motions of pitching; to these may be 
added, the stress of the masts downwards, not only by their own 
weight and that of the rigging, sails, d-c., but by the pull of the 
shrouds, and also the pressure of water upwards, on those floors 
which lic in nearly a horizontal position. 

A transverse alteration or separation of the parts composing a 
ship is brought about by the pressure of the water against the 
bottom, the tendency which the beams have to pull in the one side 
and force out the other when a ship is going on a wind, and lies 
over under a press of sail, at angles of inclination varying according 
to the relative forces exerted by the sails on the masts, or from the 
motions of easy or uneasy rolling, and particularly from the latter, 
which is termed jerking. 

To place the materials so as to oppose the greatest and most 
perfect resistance to longitudinal and transverse alterations in form, 
is the object then of the new mode of ship-building. 

The timbers composing the frames are put together with square 
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heads and heels*, having coaks introduced therein, (Plate N. 
fig. 4. I.), so as to make the union of the head of one timber with 
the heel of the other more perfect; and the timbers throughout the 
ships are all formed into frame bends. When the ships are com- 
pleted in their frames, and have remained in that state a sufficient 
time for the materials to season, pieces of dry wood about three 
inches in thickness are tightly driven from the outside in each 
opening between the timbers, and upon this, cement is placed, 
formed of two parts of Parker’s cement and onc of drift sand; and, 
in order to economize this mixture, bricks are put into the openings 
that are wide enough to receive them; other pieces of wood of 
ubout three inches in thickness are then driven from the inside, so 
that the frame by these means Is made one solid mass from the keel 
to within a few inches of the orlop clamps; the pieces of wood so 
placed are then dubbed fair, to correspond with the outer and inner 
surfaces of the frames, and the joints are caulked both within and 
without. 

From the orlop clamps downwards the inner lining, usually called 
ceiling or foot-waling, is omitted, and a framing is worked, con- 
sisting of braces or riders (Plate K. fig. 1. B.) lying at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, thick pieces placed between them horizontally 
over the joints of the timbers, (Plute K. fig. 1. C,), and trusses lying 
at an angle of forty-five degrees between the thick pieces and riders, 


* The practice of cutting scarphs at the heads and heels of timbers, for the in- 
troduction of chocks, under the notion, that an economical conversion of the pieces 
of timber was effected thereby, was introduced into His Majesty’s service about the 
year 1714, and was generally followed in the British Navy until the year 1818. 
During a period of more than a century, this method was contined to British ships. 
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(Plate K. fiz. 1. D.), which altogether form a series of triangles; 
the triangle being the most immoveable figure known, the framing 
so formed is attached to the timbers of the ship by coaks and bolts. 
This, with diagonal trusses worked between the ports (Plate kK. 
fig. 1. G.) instead of the horizontal planks called short-stuff, are 
intended to prevent arching. 

The two additional keelsons, (Plate K. fig. 1. A.), which 
are worked in midships, serve to counteract the force exerted 
by the mainmast downwards, and the pressure of the water tending 
to force upwards those floors which lie in nearly a_ horizontal 
position. 

The introduction of shelf picces, or internal horizontal hoops, on 
which the beams rest, (Plate K. fig. 1. a.), and to which they are 
attached by coaks, the thick waterways which are scored down on 
the beams, and coaked to them, having bolts which pass through 
the waterways, beams, and shelf-pieces, and being attached in a 
contrary direction by bolts passing through the waterways, shelf- 
pieces, clamps, and the sides of the ships, not only do the oflice 
of lodging knees, and tend to prevent an horizontal curvature, but 
also a transverse separation of the several parts ; the junction of 
the beams to the sides of the ships for the latter purpose, is also 
made more perfect, by a chock on which the shelf-pieces rest, to the 
front of which, the up and down arm of an iron knee is bolted,— 
this knee has also two other arms which clasp the beam, and to 
which it is attached by three bolts driven in a horizontal direction, 
with one up and down bolt in the throat of the knee through the 
beam. The general attachment of beam to beam is brought 
about, by thick strakes scored into the beams, carlings at the ship’s 
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sides on which the diagonal decks are fastened, and others lying 
also between the beams and half-beams, but at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; which, with the beams, and the diagonal direction in 
which the planks of the decks are laid, Fig. 2, form again a series of 
triangles. It will be scen by this description, that the gencral prin- 
ciple of the new mode of ship-building is the substitution of the tri- 
angle for the rectangle. The beakheads in ships are discontinued, 
and the timbers in the bows run up to the top of their sides, which 
forms a round bow; a plan which had been long practised in 
frigates, and was proposed by Sir Robert Seppings in the year 
1807, to be carried into effect in ships of the line. The sugges- 
tion arose, in consequence of the great number of men who 
were killed or wounded on the upper deck of the Victory of 
100 guns, at the battle of Trafalgar, by the grape and other 
small shot passing through the thin boarding of the beakhead 
bulkhead, as that ship passed down, in order to break the line 
of battle of the French fleet. This alteration not only increases 
the strength and safzty, but conduces wulso to the symmetry of 
the ships. 

The sterns are also formed circular, and to add to their strength, 
as many timbers as possible are run up: this presents a very formid- 
able stern-battery; enables the guns to be run out so far as to 
prevent accidents to the stern by their explosion; the danger 
arising from being pooped is considerably diminished, if not wholly 
prevented ; and the obstruction to the ship's progress, which, ac- 
cording to the old plan was occasioned by the projection of quarter- 
galleries, when the ships were going on a wind, is removed. In 


fine, by this alteration, the ships are every way more seaworthy, 
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and better adapted for defence; qualities which are so essential 
and indeed indispensable in ships of war *. 

The first attack of those who were inimical to this system was 
made by their asserting, that, the ships would lose a considerable 
degree of strength by the omission of the footwaling, and therefore 
become dangerous at sea. This opinion was given, without ad- 
verting to the considerations, that, independently of the diagonal 
framing, a very great degrce of fixedness, and consequently strength. 
Is gained, by filling in the frame, which must be abundantly more 
than could possibly arise from the ceiling, the edges of which were 
never in contact, nor was it the practice to caulk the seams. And 
with respect to safety, if the planks of the bottom were removed by 
striking on a rock or grounding, the ships would still swim ; for, by 
filling in the frame of a ship of the line of 74 guns nearly as high as 
the orlop, there is a solid substance twelve inches through, indepen- 
dently of the plank of the bottom which is four inches 1n thickness. 

It was next asserted, that the filling in the interstices between the 


frame timbers, would subject the ships to premature decay ;: and 


* Dans la pouppe ronde Anglaise, telle qu’on PexGeute aujourd’hui pour les vais- 
seaux a trois ponts, la dunette et. le gaillard darri¢re, réservés pour le capitaine et 
pour Pamiral, ont un baleon en fer trés-Iéger formant galerie extCrieure. C’est Ie 
seul ornement de l’arri¢re. Des bouteilles aussi petites que possible, sont placces au 
centre des trois rangées de sabords battant sur larri¢re de la pouppe. 

Tout ce systeme a l’air bien pauvre et bien léger, sans doute, en comparaison de nos 
belles pouppes bien enhughées! avec de belles bouteilles bien massives!! et de 
belles galeries 4 sculptures bien grossicres!!! Cependant, lorsque I’q@il du spectateur 
n’est pas ennemi de la simplicité, du naturel et des convenances, i] finit par trouver 
les pouppes rondes, avec leur aspect vraiment militaire, plus Imposantes et plus 
belles encore, que tout cet échafaudage 4 colifichets, qui donne a l’arri¢re d’un 
vaisseau lair d’une boutique des boulevards. Cu. Dupsn.—Force Navale de la 
Grande Bretagne. Tome II.—Etude et Travaur, Chap. 8. 
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instances were adduced which were considered analogous, vzz., that 
the frames filled in, in wake of the channels, and that those in the 
fore and after bodies, where the frame timbers nearly touch, are 
more subject to rottenness than any other parts of the ships. Those, 
however, who made use of these arguments had lost sight of the 
well-known fact, that «‘ when excluded from the air, even moist 
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‘‘ wood shews but little tendency to decomposition ;” and in giving 
the instances which they brought forward in support of their opi- 
nion. they had not considered that the decay of the timbers in the 
vicinity of the channels is brought about by the continual intro- 
duction of air and moisture, through the many holes made for the 
reception of the bolts which attach the chain and preventer plates to 
the sides of the ships, and which, from the great stress upon those 
fastenings by the masts, constantly leak ; and that the frames in the 
fore and after bodies of ships are subject to early decay, from the 
circumstance of their being more cut across the grain of the wood 
from their form, than those are in midships; and the consequence of 
being so nearly in contact is, that the air, (which cannot circulate), 
suffers deterioration, and hence becomes an active agent to bring 
about the decomposition of the timber. 

There is the sure test, experience, to prove the good effects, 
as far as the durability of the ships and benefit to the health of the 
seamen are concerned, which arise from the new method of ship- 
building, and particularly from the ships having solid bottoms. 
When the Tremendous was repaired at Chatham in the year 1815, 
after five years of very active service, she was found to be perfectly 
sound where filled in, but to have many defective timbers above the 
orlop clamps, and no complaint has been made of the want of dura- 
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bility in any one of the very many ships which have been built or re- 
paired according to this method. Sir Gilbert Blane, in his Treatise 
on the Health of the Navy, has forcibly proved, that the seamen on 
the same stations, employed in ships built according to Sir Robert 
Seppings’s principle, were decidedly more healthy than those who 
were on board the ships constructed according to the old method, 
and this he attributes to their very dry state from having solid 
bottoms: much as dryness, no doubt, conduces to the health of the 
seamen and to the preservation of the hulls of the ships, their pro- 
visions and stores; yet there is reason to believe, that the more 
perfect ventilation which is constantly going on by means of the 
openings between the frame timbers, which are, by the introduction 
of shelf-picces made channels to convey air between decks, has also 
been the means of contributing to the health of the crews. Added 
to which, as the ships, from their great strength and fixedness*, are 
not subject to leaks, the effluvia arising from bilge-water is pre- 
vented, as well as that from filth, which used to accumulate in the 
hold in the openings between the frame timbers. 

When the new plan of ship-building was first submitted to the 


attention of the government, it was considered by some persons of 


* A notion has been very generally current, that the strength or rigidity of a ship 
destroys her sailing properties, and hence it was supposed that the ships built. accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Seppings’s principle would be dull sailers ; facts have, however, 
proved that this opinion is erroneous. It can be easily understood how a ship, the 
form of which was originally very bad, may be benefitted by any alteration ; and how. 
therefore, a vessel which, when new and strong, sailed very indifferently, improved in 
that quality when she became old and weak. But it is not so easy to comprehend how 
a ship, constructed upon the best principles for dividing the fluid easily, and to give 
the required quantity of stability, should be improved by weakness, or by a continual 
change of form according to the relative pressure of the wind upon the sails. 

C2 
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high mathematical talents, (but who generally approved of it,) that 
the riders and trusses were incorrectly disposed. According to the 
present system, the riders are pulled, and the trusses presscd upon, 
in the direction of their fibres, by the disposition which the ships 
have to arch*; but according to their views of the subject, the 
riders should have been placed in the direction, and donc the office 
of the trusses, and the trusses that of the riders. This at the time 
caused much discussion; and as the subject in defence of the present 
disposition, has not been better handled than in the following 
paper, +, and their correct disposition being of much importance, its 
insertion will no doubt be acceptable to the reader. 

‘¢ By the arching of a ship is meant, the middle of the ship’s length 
‘‘ rising, and the ends falling, which is occasioned by the inequality 
‘of the weights (comprising the ship and lading), and the vertical 
‘‘ pressure of the water in the different parts of the ship. The 
‘¢ inequality is apparent, if we only consider the great weights at 
‘the extremities of the ship, and the small support by the vertical 
‘‘ pressure of the water in those parts, from the body tapering at 
‘the extremities. The longitudinal pressure of the water, on the 
‘‘ends of a ship, has also a tendency to produce arching. The 
‘‘ latter cause may be illustrated by the partial pressure on a piece 
‘of Indian rubber: supposing the Figure A.B.C.D. (Plate L, 
‘++ Figo. 1.) to represent the Indian rubber before the pressure, and 


* It has been justly remarked, that the arching of ships does not arise so much 
from the want of strength of the materials, as upon their play upon cach other.— 
See Don George Juan, Book II. chap. ix. 

+ This was written by Mr. Wm. Morgan, Student in Naval Architecture, but never 
printed ; and he obligingly favoured the Author with his permission to publish it. 
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‘‘ that it receives a pressure on the parts A.E. and D.F., this will 
‘* cause it to assume the form in Figure 2.” 

‘* To counteract the action of these two forces, but especially the 
‘‘ former (as the fillings between the timbers, extending nearly to the 
‘“‘ height of the action of this force, present a firm resistance to the 
latter) is the effect which is intended by the diagonal framing. 
“The diagonal framing is disposed as represented in Fig. 3. The 
‘‘ longest picces of timber, the riders or braces, are laid in the fore 
‘‘ body inclined aft, as AB, CD; and in the after body inclined 
‘forward, as EB, FG. Longitudinal pieces are laid between the 
‘‘ braces as HK, LM, dividing the spaces between the braces into 
‘‘rhomboids. Truss-pieces are introduced into these rhomboids in 
‘the direction of diagonals, in the fore body inclined forward as 
“HN, KO, and in the after body inclined aft, as MP, LZ. 

“Tet RN, KH, and NOSK, (Fig. 4,) represent two of the 
‘‘rhomboids in the fore body—suppose AB to be the neutral line 
‘‘of the ship, from which it arches forward and aft. By arching, 
‘‘ the lines A E and BF, supposed in the figure to be straight lines, 
‘‘ become curvilinear as AC and BD. Supposing these curves to 
‘s be arcs of circles, AC is an arc of acircle of a greater radius than 
«BD. Taking A P=A O, the point O would fall into the point P; 
‘‘ but this cannot take place, because taking BQ=BK, the point 
«K would, by the arching, fall into Q; but K Q is evidently shorter 
‘than O P, being nearer to the neutral line, and therefore PQ 
‘ shorter than OK; so that the arching is prevented by the resist- 
‘‘ ance the truss-pieces present to compression in their lengths. In 
‘«¢ the same manner the trusses act in all the rhomboids to prevent 
‘«s the ship’s arching, extending from the neutral line forward and aft. 
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‘The effect of the braces is similar: the point K in the brace 
NK P cannot fall into the point Q because N V is shorter than 
K Q, and therefore V Q is longer than N K, so that the arching 
is prevented by the resistance the braces present to extension in 
their lengths. In the same manner the support of the braces 
is extended forward and aft from the neutral line. The support 
given by the trusses is by the strength of their fibres; but by the 


‘** braces by the strength of their fastenings. 


‘¢ It is thus seen, that the mechanical advantage of the trusses and 


braces would be equal, if the arcs AC and BD were arcs of 


** equal circles, considered independently of the different manner 
in which they sustain the strain. But the arc A C, being the arc 


‘of a circle of a greater radius than the arc BD, the depression of 


BD below the straight line BF 1s greater than the depression 


‘of AC at an equal distance from AB below AE, consequently 


the excess of O P above K Q is diminished; but the excess of K Q 
above N V is increased. The arching of the ship would there- 
fore tend to compress the length of the truss K O less than it 
would expand the brace o£; so that if cither braces or trusses 


were used separately, braces would theoretically be more advan- 


‘* tageous than trusses; and it is also practically true, when such 


‘‘ materials are used as will not admit of the strain being received 


‘©on the abutments of the trusses. This is the case in the applica- 


‘¢tion of iron, which, by the smallness of the dimensions, renders 


‘‘ the abutments useless, and thus necessarily causes the strain to 


«be sustained wholly on the fastenings. But when timber is used, 


‘‘as the support is given with trusses by the strength of their 


‘‘ fibres, but with braces by the strength of the fastenings; the 
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‘“‘ great superiority of the manner of sustaining the strain would in 
‘* practice more than counterbalance the mechanical advantage of 
‘‘ the brace, and would require the timbers, well secured at the 
‘‘ upper ends, to be laid in the direction of trusses. But though 
‘‘timber, when applied only in one direction, should be laid as 
‘‘ trusses, it by no means follows, that when the timbers are to be 
‘‘used both as trusses and braces, that the longest timbers should 
‘“‘ be laid as trusses. That it would be sufficient to lay the timbers 
‘‘only in one direction to support the strain, (though it would 
‘* prevent much of the arching) is fully disproved by the knowledge, 
‘* that the combination of the trusses and braces is insufficient totally 
‘to prevent the arching ; although it renders it so inconsiderable, 
‘‘that it removes all the disadvantages of it. By supposing lines 
‘‘ perfectly inflexible, it has been shewn that arching can be alto- 
‘‘ gether prevented; but from the imperfection of materials and 
‘‘ workmanship, it is necessary to apply sufficient materials practi- 
‘cally to prevent its disadvantages. 

‘‘If the longer pieces were laid in the contrary direction to what 
‘‘they are at present, they would become the trusses and the 
‘«‘ shorter pieces the braces. In this disposition the timbers would 
‘‘ be disadvantageously placed both as trusses and braces. The 
‘< whole strain on the truss would be supported on the upper end, 
‘‘ which would be likely to press into the timber against which it 
‘‘ abuts (which is continually found to be the case in great strains, ) 
‘‘and thus lessen the effect that the principle of the diagonal 
‘‘ framing is calculated to produce; but when the trusses are dis- 
‘‘ posed as at present, the whole of the strain on the upper truss is 
‘¢not transmitted to the lower truss, part being sustained by the 
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upper framing. The braces, which assist in preventing the ship’s 
arching by sustaining the strain on the fastening, would by being 
in short pieces, by disuniting the connexion of the fastening in 
the whole length, be rendered of much less strength: as the 
strength of a brace depends on the mutual support of the bolts in 
their connexion in the same piece. 

«« Again, if the longest pieces were laid as trusses, they would be 
more likely to increase their curvature, and thus allow their upper 
ends to fall and the ship to arch. 

‘¢ Again, as the strain on the trusses necessarily tends to force out 
the ship’s bottom, this is admirably counteracted by the braces, 
which in the present disposition draw in the ship’s bottom in 


sustaining the strain. Were the braces short picces, which ina 


‘ contrary disposition would be the case, they would but in a small 


Ls 
ta) 


degree prevent the defect which a system without braces would 
experience in this particular. 
‘« These advantages are quite distinct from the superiority that 


‘the present disposition possesses in sustaining the strain, caused 
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by the ship’s pitching and ascending ; which though they tend to 
break the ship in a contrary direction, yet by weakening the 
fastenings, assists the constant force which causes the arching. 
“The present disposition has peculiar advantages in sustaining 
this strain from the manner and circumstances of its action. 

‘‘ IT conclude with the consideration, that if a system of braces 
and trusses can scarcely be laid without advantages, of how much 
greater advantage must a disposition be, in which the most proper 
application is made of the materials !” 

But in order to reduce to certainty the correct application of 


pi 
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riders and trusses, and to prove their advantages, it was determined 
in the year 1817, that an experiment should be tried onthe Justitia, 
an old Danish ship of 74 guns, which had been built in the year 
1777, and from being in a very defective state and considerably 
arched, was under orders to be broken up. The ship in question 
was taken into dock upon straight blocks; by this means she was 
brought to her original sheer, and it appeared by the sights placed 
on the gundeck that she had broken in each half of her length 
two feet two inches and a half, and by those on the upper deck two 
fect three inches and a quarter. Shores lying at an angle of 45°, 
abuting at their lower ends against the keelson and at their upper 
ends against the orlop beams, with short pieces at right angles with, 
and lying between them, were placed in the hold and extending for 
about sixty-five feet in the fore, and seventy fect in the after body, 
the former (the shores) being placed in the direction that the trusses 
are in the ships built on Sir Robert Seppings’s principle, and the 
latter in the direction of the braces; and a truss was placed in cach 
port on both decks. When the Justitia, so fitted, was undocked, 
she broke in her sheer on the gundeck one foot two inches, and on 
the upper deck one foot two inches and five-eighths, and at the expi- 
ration of twenty-four hours a further alteration had taken place on 
both decks of two inches and five-eighths. The short pieces between 
the shores were observed to slacken as the ship was lifted by the 
water, and were when she floated, from one half of an inch to 
three and a half inches (according to their positions) short, and 
therefore partook of no part of the pressure ; thus proving that the 
direction of the riders and trusses in the diagonal frame, as first 


applied, was perfectly correct. When the shores in the hold were 
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disengaged the ship broke six inches, and upon the removal of the 
trusses in the ports, a further alteration of four inches took place, 
bringing the sheer to that which she had had before being docked. 

If further evidence be necessary of the efficacy of the new mode 
of ship-building in preventing arching, it 1s afforded by the com- 
parative breaking in launching of three first-rate ships of war of 
120 guns, constructed by the same drawings, (the St. Vincent, 
Nelson, and Howe), their frames, beams, and exterior planking 
being of precisely the same scantlings; the two former having been 
built according to the old plan, and the latter upon the diagonal 
system. After the Nelson was launched, she was found to have 
altered on the lower gun-deck 9} inches, and the St. Vincent 94 
inches, from their original sheers. The Howe broke only 3+ inches, 
or came to that position where the braces, trusses, §-c., were brought 
in close contact, and therefore into action; for while in the St. Vincent 
and Nelson the materials were observed to have been generally 
disturbed by the alteration which had taken place in their sheers, 
no such effect was discernible in the Howe. 

The application of the diagonal system to the decks, to prevent 
lateral separation, has been found by comparative trials in the 
Northumberland of 74 guns (the decks on the one side being laid 
fore and aft, and on the other diagonally) to be far preferable to the 
old method of laying the planks in a right line fore and aft; this has 
been proved by the seams requiring to be ¢aulked less frequently 
than in the decks laid according to the old plan. 

After a sufficient time had elapsed to put the diagonal system of 


* In page 410 of the first part of this work will be found some observations on 
the arching or hogging of ships and the means of prevention. 
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shipbuilding to the proof, and success had crowned the undertaking, 
a number of persons wished to lay claim to parts of the invention, 
and others attributed the merit of the whole to foreign nations. 
With respect to the first, their claims rested upon such slender 
foundations, that it would be a waste of time to enter upon them; 
and with regard to the latter, that the French and other naval 
powers laid materials diagonally in the holds of ships; this position 
is so ably, candidly, and methodically treated by a modern* writer, 
that no better illustration can be given than a translation of part of 
his Memoir. 

‘Without regard to national prejudices, I am obliged to render 
‘‘ entire justice to all the changes and to all the reproductions which 
‘‘ appear to me to be advantageous. I honour the services done to 
‘‘art by a foreign power, as if they were rendered for my own 
‘< country and by one of my own countrymen: but, faithful to this 
‘‘ impartiality, I reclaim for other maritime powers than England, 
‘‘ the right which they have to a priority of invention and of practice 
‘in many primitive ideas revived by Mr. Seppings. 

‘« The old French constructors knew so well the truth of the 
‘¢‘ principle reproduced by Mr. Seppings, that they put it in practice 
‘‘to bring about precisely the same results, the strengthening of 
‘¢ ships and preventing their arching. Instead of laying the interior 
‘¢ planking, or footwaling parallel to the exterior planking, care was 
‘‘ taken in all the parts of the hold from the orlop deck to the thick- 
‘‘ stuff at the floorheads, to give an oblique direction to the foot- 
«‘ waling following the diagonals of the parallelograms formed by 

* M. Ch. Dupin, in his Memoir De /a structure des vatsseaux Anglais, considérée dans 


ses derniers perfectionnements.—Philosophical Transactions. for the Year 1817. Part I. 
D2 
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‘‘ the timbers and the outer planking; afterwards the riders covered 
‘‘the oblique ceiling, and the transverse pieces run from one rider 
‘¢to another following the direction of the second diagonal of the 
‘‘ same parallelograms. 


‘¢ This system, maintained by a strong fastening, affords certainly 


4 


Lal 


very great stiffness, but it has the inconvenience cf being more 


a 
w 


expensive than the ordinary method; and the oblique picces 


nv 
nw 


placed between the riders diminish the capacity of the hold 


6 


wn 


already much incumbered with the riders; it is also believed (but 


Lad 
Lal 


incorrectly), that the longitudinal force of a ship is diminished 


é 


tay 


by the obliquity of the ceiling; these are probably the reasons 


é 


n 


why the French gave up their ancient system. 


‘| have in my possession the vertical projection of the interior of 


e 
wv 


the hold of a ship, on which is shewn the mode of construction, 


‘Sof which we have been speaking, the original design is more 


e 
e 


than a hundred years old. I owe the knowledge of this fact to 
‘<M. Rollant, Joint Inspector of Maritime Affairs. 
+“ A proposal was made, about the middle of the last century, to 


¢ 
e 


cross the ceiling of our ships with oblique iron riders; this may be 


r 
La 


seen in ‘ Duhamel’s [Architecture Navale.’ 


«< At that period when the Academy of Sciences at Paris endea- 


Lal 


é 


voured to direct the attention of learned men and artists to the 
‘+. improvement of the marine, they offered three times, as their 
‘ prize-subject, the examination of the oscillations of rolling and 
‘pitching, and the research of the means of rendering the car- 
‘“pentry of ships more proper to support the efforts resulting 
from those motions. 

‘¢ Chauchot, an engineer of the French marine, obtained the 
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‘“ prize in the year 1755, and in a memoir, very little known, 
‘‘renewed the idea of substituting oblique riders for the common 
“ ones. . 

‘‘Groignard, an engineer of much celebrity, contended with 
‘‘ honour for the prize in 1759, but without obtaining it, because it 
“was gained by the great Euler. Groignard proposed for the bow 
‘‘only, a system of working the stuff by panelling and planking, 
‘which presents parallelograms strengthened by diagonals, This 
‘‘idea did not rest upon speculation only, for in 1772 Clairon des 
‘‘ Lauriers, another French engineer, much in estimation, put it in 
‘‘ practice in the construction of L’Oiseau frigate. 

‘¢ Bouguer, in his ‘ Tratte du Navire, and since his time Chap- 
“man, a Swedish engineer, in his ‘ Archetectura Navalis Mercato- 
‘ria, have founded upon the principle reproduced by Mr. Sep- 
‘pings, the means which they propose to give ships more of 
‘« stiffness. The decks of a ship, viewed with respect to the small 
‘¢ degree of their longitudinal curvature, may be regarded as paral- 
‘«« le] to the interior pieces placed above the keel (viz., the keelson), 
‘‘the vertical pillars which support the decks perpendicularly on 
‘the keelson, form with these, and the middle line of the decks, 
‘«¢ quadrilaterals almost parallelograms. 

‘¢To prevent these parallelograms from altering their shape, and 
“consequently to hinder the vessel from arching, Bouguer has 
placed, following the direction of the diagonal which tends to 


‘elongate, bars of iron strongly united at their ends to the kcelson 


* 
tay 


e 


e 
[al 


and the orlop deck. These bars resemble straps (tzrants) in 


* 


‘common buildings. 
‘¢Chapman, on the contrary, has placed, following the direction 
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wa 


‘©of the second diagonals (which tend to shorten) pieces of wood 
‘well secured on the keelson and under the orlop deck; these 
‘‘ pieces of wood, which resist on being opposed to any compression, 
‘¢ do the office of supports against arching (d’arc-boutants).” 

Such is the historical and descriptive account given by M. Dupin ; 
in addition to which it may be mentioned, that Bouguer, in his 
‘< Traité du Navire,’ published in 1746, gives the merit of the plan 
of laying the ceiling diagonally, to prevent arching, to a M. Gobert. 

The success of our arms at sea has put us in possession of some 
practical instances to shew how far these methods assimilate to Sir 
Robert Seppings’s. The Oiseau of 32 guns, constructed by Claron 
des Lauriers, was captured by the British in 1779, and sold out of 
the service in 1783; but no drawing or other record appears to have 
been preserved of the method in which her ceiling was laid. 

Le Jupiter, a French ship of war, of 74 guns, captured in 1806, 
and since named the Maida, had eight vertical riders in the hold, the 
foremost one extending to within about 25 feet from forward, and 
the aftermost one to within about 45 feet from abaft; in this ship, 
the ceiling was laid horizontally as high as the floorheads, and the 
whole of the planking in the hold afore the foremost and abaft the 
aftermost rider, was also laid in that direction. Between the riders, 
from the floorheads to the orlop shelf-pieces, the planking was laid 
diagonally ; in the two first spaces from the bow, it was placed in a 
direction from forward to aft, in the two next from aft to forward : 
in the two succeeding ones from forward to aft, and in the last from 
aft to forward. This plan, however, did not answer the intended 
purpose, for few ships have been found to be more arched than the 


Maida. 
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In the San Juan Nepomeceno of 74 guns, built at Ferrol about 
the year 1781, and captured from the Spaniards in the year 1805, 
there are riders which extend along the hold, laid in a diagonal 
direction over the ceiling. 

In Russia, too, the importance of laying materials diagonally in 
ships has not been lost sight of; in the Pobedonossetz of 64 guns, 
constructed by their chief engineer, M. Brun, and launched in the 
year 1809, there are riders in the hold, which act as trusses, being 
laid in the fore-body, at about an angle of 45° from forward to aft, 
and in the afterbody at the same angle from aft to forward: there 
are In the same ship, breadth and top riders laid diagonally ina 
contrary direction to those in the hold, and dagger knees which 
attach the beams to the sides, the ends of the arms of which abut 
In many cases against the riders. 

It is thus obvious, that it has been considered necessary for more 
than a century past, by most maritime countries, to cause variations 
to be made in the direction of some of the materials applied in ship- 
building, in order to prevent alterations in the original forms of the 
ships, and particularly arching in the direction of their length; and 
it is equally plain, that the attempts to effect this purpose by all the 
able engineers who have been named, were made by laying some of 
the materials, particularly in the hold, in a diagonal direction. But 
no sooner were their plans put in practice, than they were found not 
to answer the intended purpose, and were therefore abandoned ; 
while, the advantages derived from Sir Robert Seppings’s method, 
are proved by every day’s experience and by numberless examples, 
which plan is now universally followed in building and repairing 
the British Navy, and has been adopted wholly, or in part, by many 
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of our merchants, as well as by most of the maritime powers on the 
Continent of Europe. 

If the failure of the methods heretofore practised, and the success 
which has attended Sir Robert Seppings’s plan did not sufficiently 
stamp their difference, it would be seen by comparing the descrip- 
tions given of his method, and of those put in practice by other 
countries; and any unprejudiced mind would give to Sir Robert 
the merit of invention: being well assured of this, and feeling that 
he owes no obligations to those naval architects, who have hereto- 
fore laid materials diagonally, he has at all times courted discussion 
and inquiry on this point, and in carrying his plans into execution, 


has pursued them with ardour and never shrunk from responsibility. 
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SECTION II. 


METHODS OF PUTTING INTO PRACTICE SIR R. SEPPINGSS PLAN OF 


CONSTRUCTING SHIPS OF WAR. 


HAVING given, in the preceding chapter, an historic account of 
the rise and progress of the diagonal mode of ship-building in’ this 
country, and also shown how far the practiges of other nations have 
in any way assimilated thereto; it remains now to point out the best 
methods of carrying it into effect in ships of war: and here it will 
be right to inform the ship-builder, that these practical methods, 
are the results which have arisen from very extensive experience, 
and from the works having been carried on, under the immediate 
superintendence of the inventor. 

But before we enter at large upon the subject, it should be 
premised, that Sir Robert Seppings has introduced many improve- 
ments (independently of the diagonal system) in naval architecture, 
particularly that of the combination and better arrangement of the 
materials, so as to give strength to the fabric with economy in 
expenditure, and by making pieces of timber, of all sizes and forms, 
more gencrally applicable to the construction of ships : this has 
been called the small timbered system, or the adaptation of timber, 
heretofore considered as fit only from its size for the frames of 
frigates, to those of ships of the line. But the alterations made 
therein, in point of length, size and curvature, will be best shown 


by the annexed Table. 
E 
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The distinguishing difference between the modes of converting 
the frames with small timbers, and with those of the ordinary 
scantlings, 1s, that the timbers are considerably reduced in their 
lengths and sidings; but in order to have the same quantity of mate- 
rials m ships built according to this method, as there is in the old plan 
of framing, an additional timber has been introduced in the distance 
between port and port, and also one under each port, and the 
frames have been formed with three instead of two bends of timbers. 
The head and heel of each timber, being In this, as well as in the 
ordinary method of framing converted square, are united by a 
circular coak, the diameter of which is about one third of the siding 


of the respective timbers, and before being put together, the coaks 
and the heads and heels of the timbers are painted; the pigment 


used for this purpose is white lead. In uniting the frames, two 
bolts are placed in each scarph, in the upper ones of one and 
one eighth of an inch diameter in ships of the line, and of one inch 
diameter in frigates, and in the lower scarphs, of one and one- 
fourth of an inch diameter for ships of the line, and one and one- 
eighth of an inch for frigates. 

This method of framing ships, was first put in practice on His 
Majesty's ship Talavera of 74 guns, launched in the year 1818, at 
Woolwich, and a very particular account was kept of the expense 
incurred; and on being compared with that in converting the frame 
of the Black Prince, a ship of the same class, built at the same 


dock-yard, the result was, that a saving of 996/. arose from the new 


method of conversion. As the plan has advanced towards per- 


fection, a much larger saving now arises from the conversion of the 


frame of cach ship of the line. 
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The new plan is decidedly preferable in point of strength; this 
obviously arises from the connexion of the heads and heels of the 
timbers, and from their joints being better supported by a union of 
three timbers instead of two: in getting up the frames of the 
Talavera, it was proved that the alteration which took place from 
their original form was only from one eighth to three cighths of an 
inch, and not the least racking was observed at their heads and 
heels ; while those in the Black Prince altered from one half of an 
inch to two inches, and racked from three quarters to one inch. 

Converting the timbers with square heads and heels and decreasing 
their lengths, have given great facilities to the economical and proper 
conversion of the wood; no delay now takes place in providing 
any article, the pieces of timber in the piles, taken promiscuously, 
are gencrally applicable to all purposes; and hence no logs be- 
come rotten by being laid aside for many years, (which used to be 
the casc to a great extent,) on account of their inapplicability. 

When the timber in store ts generally of such dimensions as to 
admit of its being converted, with greater economy, of large sidings, 
it is uniformly done, by placing six timbers between port and port 
instead of seven, and two only, (which are regularly spaced,) under 
each port; but in this case also, they are in general reduced con- 
siderably in length, in order to assist the conversion. The follow- 
ing are the scantlings of the ships of the several classes built 
according to Sir R. Seppings’s diagonal principle, with timbers of 


the greater lengths and larger sidings. 
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Dimensions and Scantlings of the principal Timbers, Plank, dc., in the Classes 
of Ships undermentioned. 
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Post stern 


9) 


Room and space of the timbers 


inner 


‘Square at the head 


| Fore and aft on the keel ) 
false post included . | 


lOn the heel 


Floor timbers or half’ floors, sided in) 


midships J 
- afore | 
- and abaft J 
m moulded at their) 


heads ; 


N, B. As the lower parts of ships are now 
made solid by fillings, §c., the floors and 
first futtocks may be sided as large as the 
respective pieces of timber from = which 
they may have been converted, and the 
size of the openings will admit. 


Futtocks first, sided in midships 


99 


99 


79 


99 
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99 


99 


79 


99 


afore and abaft . 


99 99 


moulded at their heads 


7” 


second, sided im midships 


afore and abaft 


79 99 


» moulded at their heads 


third, sided in midships 


afore and abaft 


99 94 


moulded at their heads 


99 
fourth, sided 


moulded at gundeck | 
waterways. -J 


99 


3; moulded at middledeck | 
Waterways. 


», moulded at upperdeck) 
waterways. od 


{ Fore and aft at upper end 
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FRAME—continued. 


Toptimbers, sided at their heels a 
upper futtock heads 


Toptimbers, sided at the top of the side 


Toptimhers, moulded at the upper edge | 
of the sheer strake in the waiste 


Toptimbers, moulded at the upper edge ) 


of the sheer strake afore 


Toptimbers, moulded at the upper |, 
edge of the sheer strake abaft =. { 


Toptinbers, moulded at upperside of 
quarterdeck and forecastle ports 


N. A Those topumbers which run up, so as to form the 
sides of ports, are continued upward the same sidings 
asoat thei heels And although in some cases, in order 
to ahorten the timbers, aud thereby reduce their curva. 
ture, ie tp Usenti Pieces are introduced, and m others au 
additional timber in each frame for the same Purpose, vet 
the acantliogs remain the same at the positions xtuted 


above. 
IN HOLD. 
Limber strake . thick 
square 
Diagonal riders or braces a sided 
per and lower . 
moulded 


Diagonal riders or braces, ) 


middle eat 

square 

Diagonal trusses Jsided . 
moulded} . 


( juare 


Fore and aft, or = 


pieces at floorheads idea 


= : 


square 


Fore and aft, or longitudinal . 
pieces at first futtock heads\ * 


moulded| . 


N.B. Ia the foreand after bodies of ships, the sidings of the 
riders, trusses, and longitudinal pisces ate one inch less 
than those dimensions. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


IN HOLD—continue. 


Ke. Tas. 


{ broad 
| | thick 


russes of iron. 

hickstuff at fluorheads, when 
iron trusses are used in fri- 
gates, and when not used in 
small ships. . . 2 thick 


broad 


‘hickstuff at first futtock heads, ‘ broad 


ditto | thick 


C Qe. Lb. 


Hooks iron welvht | 5 1 14 


Crutches iron : ; s 14. 


ORLOP DECK. 


Beams : : : square 1 3! 
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» half. : : square 
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Shelf-pieces . . 
| thick 

Clamps , ; . , 
Chocks under shelf-pieces . sided 
Side plates for attaching the [ broad 


beams to the sides. “\ thick 


Strake on the ends of beams _ thick 


GUNDECK IN SHIPS OF THE LINE, 
OR LOWER DECK IN FRIGATES 
AND SMALLER CLASSES. 
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In the aforegoing scantlings it has not been considcred necessary 
to enter into copious details, as this is so ably and altogether so 
accurately done in the extensive tables (from folio 1 to 58) given in 
a former part of this work, and to which the reader is referred. 
Those tables must have been the result of long and patient investi- 
gation; and it is but justice to say, that they are the most perfect 
of their kind, such as are not to be found in any other book, may 
at all times be consulted with profit, and cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to all those who are in any way concerned in the construction 
of ships. 

It now remains to give the practical methods of carrying on the 
work in ships of the line and frigates, built by the diagonal system. 

Frame.—Half floors are introduced generally; this is done for the 
purpose of economical conversion, and to give strength, they are 
formed into floors by a chock or cross piece, which is coaked and 
bolted to them and to the dead wood.—Sce Platc hk. fig. 6. 

All the timbers are framed together in bends, (except the short 
timbers over the ports), and each scarph secured, as before observed, 
with two bolts of one inch and one-eighth diameter in ships of the 
line, and with those of one inch diameter in frigates. 

The first futtocks are bolted to the respective floors, with which 
they come in contact, with two bolts in cach scarph of one inch and 
one quarter diameter in ships of the line, and one inch and one-eighth 
in frigates; and the filling frames under the ports are so opened as 
to divide the space in-which they are placed, equally. 

The heads and heels of all the timbers are converted square, 
painted at each end with white lead, and united one to the other 


with a circular coak, formed from hard, well-seasoned, durable 


Ig 
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wood, which coaks are, previously to their being used, soaked in 
train oil and then painted. 

The chocks, which it is necessary to place between the frame 
timbers to keep them at a proper distance for seasoning, are re- 
moved, (to prevent the lodgment of dirt or chips), previously to the 
planking being commenced. 

The frames are filled in to within a few inches of the orlop 
clamps, (having previously been paid over with coal tarin wake of the 
fillings), so as to form one solid mass, the fillings for this purpose are 
of about four feet each in length, and three inches in thickness, and 
converted from dry oak timber; these are first placed fair with the 
outer side of the timbers, and then slightly caulked on one side, and 
well raimed and caulked on the other: cement, formed of two parts 
of Parker’s cement and one of drift sand, is then placed on the outer 
filling, to within two inches and an half of the inner surface; a filling 
of three tnches in thickness, similar to the outer filling, is then 
tightly driven from the inside, which, by pressing on the cement 
before it becomes fixed, forces it into all the interstices. And in 
order to economize this mixture, whole bricks or pieces of bricks 
are placed in those openings which may be wide cnough to receive 
them without their coming in contact with the timbers: the inner 
fillings are caulked in the same manner as the outer. The inside 
of the ship is then dubbed moderately fair. 

As whale and some other oils have been found to preserve timber, 
basins are formed in the heads of the stem, stérn-post and timbers 
under the ports ; holes are then bored in the centres of these some 
distance down the timbers, which are kept filled with train oil during 


the time the frames of the ships stand to season, which periods are 
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twelve months for a ship of the line, and six months for a frigate ; 
after these have elapsed, the holes are plugged up, the heads of the 
timbers cut off fair, and then painted with white lead. 

Planking without Board.—The plank of the bottom is secured by 
a copper bolt in each but, and by only one treenail passing through 
each timber ; these, with the through bolts which attach the diagonal 
framing placed within board, are considered to be a sufficient de- 
gree of fastening, and the timbers and plank are less perforated, and 
thereby Icss weakened, than by the former practice of double and 
single fastening through the timbers alternately. 

The main wales, blackstrake, upper strakes of diminishing stuff, 
middle wales, channel wales and sheerstrakes, are (for the purpose of 
steadying the timbers and preventing the buts drawing apart) 
coaked to the timbers of the frame; where three or morc strakes, 
by two coaks being placed in the strakes above and below that in 
which the buts meet, and in the timbers immediately afore and abaft 
the buts; where there are less than three strakes, then both buts are 
coaked to those timbers which come the nearest to their ends. 

The clamps and spirketting are also coaked to the timbers of the 
frame in a similar manner to the wales, and to prevent them from 
being split by the in-and-out fastenings which pass through them, up 
and down bolts are introduced in the centre of the thickstuff. 

Within Board, Limber Strakes in Hold.—The limber strakes are 
coaked to the cross pieces; the coaks used for the purpose in ships 
of the line are of four inches and an half, and in frigates four inches 
diameter, and are in each case four inches long. 

Keelsons additional.—An additional keelson is worked on each side 


of the ship in wake of the mainmast, and placed at such a distance 
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from the keelson, that the ends of the step for the mast may rest upon 
them, (Plate K, ref. A.) the usual keelson as well as the two additional 
keelsons are secured to the cross pieces by coaks as well as by bolts. 

Trussed Frame.—The disposition of the several parts of the trussed 
frame in a ship of the line with two decks is shewn in Plate K. fig. 1. 
The trussed frame is composed of diagonal timbers, (marked B.), 
longitudinal pieces (marked C.), and trusses (marked D.) 

In executing the work, the middle diagonal timber, (where there 
are three to form a bend), is first got into its station, and laid as 
nearly to a right angle from the body of the ship as possible; the 
upper part abutting against the fore and aft stuff that runs under the 
orlop clamps, and the lower part is continued two feet six inches 
below the floor-heads, or as much more as the length of the piece 
will admit; making an angle of 45° with the timbers of the 
frame. The lower diagonal timber is next placed and runs from at 
least two feet six inches above the floorheads to within three inches 
of the limber strake, giving thereby a scarph of not less than five fect 
to the middle timber: and in order to make this timber lie nearer to 
aright angle with the body, the lower end of the middle timber 
is reduced at the upper part, where it comes in contact with the 
lower timber; in the fore body it is taken from the aftside, and in 
the after body from the foreside. 

The upper diagonal timber runs from the side of the chock under 
the gun-deck beam, to the head of the middle timber: in disposing 
of this timber, it is generally necessary to take away a chamfer of 
about six inches from the angle of the lower edge of the orlop beam, 
in order to preserve the proper diagonal direction of the timber, and 
to allow the head of it to reach as high as possible up the chock 
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under the shelf-piece. A chock is then placed on the inside of the 
diagonal timber reaching from the orlop shelf-piece to about 
four feet below the head of the middle timber, for the double purpose 
of giving support to the shelf-picce and forming a continuity of 
strength betwcen the upper and middle diagonal timbers. The 
scarph formed by the middle and lower pieces of the diagonal 
timbers is secured with two copper bolts, which are driven square 
from the sides of the timbers, the diameters of these bolts are the 
same as those which secure the riders. 

The diagonal timbers thus connected, form strong braces or ties, 
and are placed against every alternate beam, exccpt afore the fore- 
mast and abaft the mizenmast, where they are placed against every 
beam. At these parts of the ship the braces are made of two timbers 
only ; the lower ones run to the middle linc, where meeting with the 
same description of timbers worked on the opposite side of the ship. 
they form breasthooks forward, and crutches abaft, by being united 
with iron straps about fourteen feet long, four inches broad, and one 
inch and an half thick in the middle, but only three quarters of an 
inch thick at their ends, bolted with ten bolts of one inch and a 
quarter diameter in ships of the line, and one inch and one-eighth 
in frigates. 

If any difficulty occur in procuring compass timber for the diago- 
nal timbers in ships of the line, a saw kerf is cut in the upper part of 
the upper and in the lower part of the lower timber, thus avoiding a 
kerf in wake of the scarph. Or if the scantlings will admit of it, 
as is the case in frigates, the wood is brought to the curvature re- 
quired, by being boiled. 

The diagonal timbers are coaked to the frame timbers, and to the 
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gundeck and orlop clamps with which they come in contact, with 
coaks three inches and a half long and three inches and a half dia- 
meter; these are placed about three feet apart. 

The longitudinal pieces are placed at the floor and first futtock 
heads in ships of the line, built with long timbers, but at the floor 
and second futtock heads in ships built with short timbers. They 
have their ends secured to the diagonal timbers with coaks four 
inches long and four inches diameter ; the coaks used for the purpose 
must be double sunk, and whenever the necessity of double sinking 
coaks exists, the vacant space is invariably filled up with a mixture 
of chalk and tallow, or with cement. In frigates the ends of the 
longitudinal pieces are not coaked. The lower trusses are placed 
from one angle, formed by the diagonal timber and longitudinal 
pieces, to its opposite angle; the upper ones are laid above a 
square or 90° from the diagonal timbers. The longitudinal pieces 
and trusses are procured, if possible, from old ship-timber, which, 
before being put into place, is saturated with oil, and then painted 
with white lead to prevent an absorption of moisture. 

Great attention is paid to drive in very tight the fore and aft 
pieces at the floor and first futtock heads, and more particularly so 
the trusses, as they receive the weight of the ship when she has a 
tendency to arch or hog. As no coaks are required at the ends of 
the trusses, should they by accident be cut short, or should the 
braces have shrunk after the trusses were put in place, thin iron- 
plate wedges are driven in, prior to the ship's being launched or 
undocked. 

The diagonal timbers in ships of the line are secured with copper 
bolts of an inch and a quarter diameter; the bolts are placed from 
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eighteen to twenty inches apart, except at their extreme ends, 
where two bolts are placed nearly abreast; and at the heads of 
those under the gun-deck shelf-piece, these bolts are driven through 
a plate of iron to secure them, and prevent their moving when the 
ship is in the action of rolling. In frigates, the bolts of the diagonal 
timbers for the upper range and for those parts which form hooks 
and crutches are one inch and one-eighth, the remainder one inch 
diameter. 

The longitudinal pieces at the floor and futtock heads in ships of 
the line are fastened at their ends with bolts of an inch and a quarter 
diameter, and in the middle with bolts of an inch and one-eighth 
diameter, which are placed from one foot cight inches to two feet 
asunder ; their ends excepted, where, as is the case in the ends of the 
diagonal timbers, they are put nearly abreast. In frigates, the bolts 
arc placed the same as in ships of the line, but they are only of 
seven-eighths of an inch diameter. 

The trusses in ships of the line are secured with bolts of an inch 
and one-eighth diameter ; and in frigates with those of seven-cighths 
of an inch diameter, which are placed about two feet asunder. 

In driving the bolts of the diagonal frame, al] those in the ends, 
and at least one in the middle of each timber, are driven first, and 
from the inside, in order to draw the materials well in contact with 
the frame timbers, and the remaining bolts from the outside. 

Water-courses are cut wherever there is a probability that water 
would otherwise lodge, particularly at the ends of the fore-and-aft 
pieces and trusses, also at the ends of the diagonal timbers if they 
abut against the limber strake, or the keelsons in wake of the 


main mast: these water-courses are formed by cutting off the 
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angle, with a plain chamfer, of about four inches at the perpen- 
dicular and five inches at the lower part; the same principle is 
observed with respectto the hooks, crutches, &c.; but it is then 
carried to a greater extent. 

Trusses of iron.—Although many frigates have been built with a 
diagonal framing in their holds, similar to that in ships of the line, 
and which was found to answer the intended purpose extremely 
well, yet it has not been practised in this class of ships for the last 
three years. Instead of this framing the afore-mentioned iron 
straps (Plate O, ref. o,) are placed in a diagonal direction at an angle 
of about forty-five degrces, to act as trusses *; these are fitted to lic 
close to the inside planking over which they run, with the exception 
however of the two strakes of thickstuff (Plate O, ref. L L,) which 
are worked over the joints of the timbers, and which are scored 
down upon the iron trusses. For conveniency in rolling the iron 
straps, and also to make them sect closer to the timbers, they are 
gencrally worked in two lengths, the upper part of the strap giving 
a scarph of about five teet to the lower ; for their dimensions, and 
also for those of the thickstrakes, the reader is referred to the 
scheme of scantlings. The iron trusses are laid six feet asunder, 
the three foremost and the three aftermost ones run to the underside 
of the upper-deck, the remainder to the underside of the lower-deck 
only, and all extend to about five feet below the floorheads. The 
bolts for their security and attachment to the frames of the ships are 


* Although the author agrees generally in the doctrine laid down by Mr. Morgan, 
and inserted from page 12 to page 16, with regard to the diagonal framing, yet he 
differs from him in the position, that the iron straps should be laid as braces, con- 
sidering that they are more efficacious when placed, as recommended by Sir R. Sep- 
pings, to act as trusses. 
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of seven-cighths of an inch diameter, and placed from eighteen to 
twenty inches apart; a bolt, however, is driven within four inches of 
each end. 

Orlop, strake under the beams.—The orlop beams in ships of the 
line have a fore and aft strake, four inches thick, placed under 
them in midships, to receive the heads of the pillars in hold. 

Half beams.—The half beams are all of fir except those in the 
cable tiers which are of oak. <A piece of plank is wrought on the 
end of cach half beam to make it of suflicient depth to reach the 
shelf piece; the midship end of cach half beam is secured to a 
carling, lying in a fore and aft direction, by means of a dog bolt. 

Shelf Picces.—The dimensions of these are given in the scheme of 
scantlings. The inner edges of the shelf pieces are placed lower 
than the edges next the clamps, to prevent water from lodging on 
their upper sides. ‘Their scarphs are five feet six inches long, and 
have four coaks in each; the scarphs are so disposed that the front 
lip shall over-run the chock under the shelf piece about four 
inches. The shelf pieces are secured with bolts placed from one 
foot six inches to one foot eight inches asunder; and as the throat 
bolts of the iron knees pass through the shelf pieces, no other bolt is 
placed nearer than one foot to the middle of each chock intended 
to receive an iron knee. The diameters of the in-and-out and up- 


and-down bolts for shelf pieces are as follows :— 
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Middle-deck . : : 
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The following are the diameters of the coaks for the shelf pieces, 


and also the number placed in each beam end : 


Ships of the Line. Frigates. 


Ins. diam. . {Ins. diam. No, 


( Orlop : ‘ : é : : . 4} 1 
Lower-deck : : : : : : 4} ] 
Middle-deck 

Upper-deck 


Shelf piece. 


Forecastle and Quarter-deck 


= 
I 
— 
= 
cy 
co 
v 
a 
= 
~ 
3) 


~ Roundhouse 
Orlop 
Lower-leck 
. « Middle-deck 
Upper-deck 
Forecastle and Quarter-deck 


Each half beam 
end and shelf 





These coaks are four inches long, hollow and of cast iron, the 
cavity is filled with cement and sand. 

Chocks under the shelf pieces —At the situations where those beams 
rest which do not come over the ports, chocks are placed; upon 
these the faces of the iron knees rest and are bolted. The chocks 
of the orlop shelf pieces are so placed that the bolts of the diagonal 
timbers pass through them. The chocks under the gun-deck beams 
in ships of the line, extend to the orlop beams to which they are 
attached by aside plate. (Sec plate K, fig. 3.) 

Iron Knees.—The beams of the lower, middle, upper and quarter- 
decks, and forecastles of ships of the line, are attached to their sides 
by iron knees, those which do not come over the ports, with clasp 
knees, their vertical or up-and-down arms being bolted through the 
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chocks and sides, and their clasp arms through the beams, (Plate K.., 
Fig. 5.) one of the bolts in the throat of the knee being placed 
vertically ; those which come over the ports, by iron dagger knees, 
the upper arm placed and fastened against the sides of the beams, 
having also an car projecting to receive a bolt to pass through the 
ship's sides, the lower arm is bolted ona chock placed diagonally 
against the ship’s sides. The beams of the round house are secured 
with a plate bolt only, the diameter of the bolt part, which passes 
into the beam, and is clenched on an iron plate, is one inch and a 
half; the plate part of the bolt is fastened to the ship’s side with 
bolts of seven-eiehths of an inch diameter. 


The diameter of the bolts for forked knees is as follows :— 


LOWER-DECK. 


Inch diam. 
The two throat-bolts and the up-and-down bolts. - 2 
The lower bolts, and those which run fore and aft into the beams . | 
MIDDLE AND UPPER-DECKS. 
The two throat and up and down bolts . . : - <I 
The lower bolts and fore and aft ditto. . ; : . : - 4 
QUARTER-DECK AND FORECASTLE. 
‘The two throat and up-and-down bolts . : , - |} 
The lower bolts and fore and aft ditto. : : - i 


In frigates, the lower-deck beams are secured at each end with an 
iron knee placed under them and fastened with bolts one inch in 
diameter. The beams of the orlop and platforms, as well as the 
foremost and aftermost beams of the lower-deck, are secured with 
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three bolts of one inch and one-eighth diameter, driven diagonally 
from the upper side into each of their ends through the bottom; one 
at least of which passes through the shelf piece. 

Trussing between the Ports.—The horizontal planking, called quick- 
work, introduced in ships of the line in the old, is omitted in the new 
system of ship building, and abutment pieces and trusses are worked 
in its stead. The abutment pieces for the gundeck are about thirteen 
inches in breadth, and for the middle and upper decks twelve inches 
only. 

The trusses for the gun-deck are eleven inches, and for the middle 
and upper decks ten inches in breadth; the abutment pieces exceed 
those in breadth two inches, and are of the same thickness as the 
clamps, if they do not exceed six inches, in which case they are not 
bearded, but if they exceed that thickness they are bearded to six 
inches: the diagonal trusses are half an inch less in thickness than 
the abutment pieces. 

Every abutment picce Is coaked to the port timber, with one coak 
of three inches and a half diameter, which is so placed as to act 
against the pressure of the truss on the abutment picce, the ends of 
each abutment picce are bolted with two in-and-out bolts of seven 
eighths of an inch diameter; they are also bolted in a fore and aft 
direction with one bolt in cach of the same diameter. The space 
between the trusses and abutment picces is left open while the ship 
remains in a state of ordinary to give air to.the frame, but when 
put into commission it is covered over with sheet copper. 

Waterways.—The waterways are rounded in front, and have a 
rabbet to receive the flat of the decks, this rabbet is so cut as to 
admit of a seam for caulking of three inches in depth, and at such 
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an angle that the buts of the flat of the deck may be bearded three- 
eighths of an inch. And to prevent a lodgment of water on the 
upper side of the waterways, they are canted below a level from 
the timbers inwards. The waterways are wrought in short lengths, 
and butted on carlings, Iet down for that purpose between the 
beams ; these carling’s are let into scores which are taken out of the 
beams and half beams. These are of the same breadth as the water- 
ways, and of the same depth as the binding strake, the upper side 
of the carlings are flush with the upper side of the beams. Each 
but of the waterways is secured to the carling with two coaks, and 
one up-and-down bolt, the bolt passes also through the shelf piece. 
The waterways and their ekeings are scored down on the beams and 
half beams; the scores for the gundeck (in ships of the line) are 
three inches; for the upper deck two inches and a half; the scores 
at the beam are taken from the waterways and ckings, and the 
buts are faced on the sides of the beams half of an inch, but at 
the half beams the scores are taken from them and not from the 
waterways. 

One up-and-down bolt in the waterways, and through the shelf 
piece is placed in each end of the beams and half beams; the diameter 
of the bolts for the beams of the gundeck is one inch and a quarter, 
and for the middle and upper decks one inch and one-eighth, for 
the half beams of the gun-deck one inch and one-eighth, and for 
the middle and upper decks one inch. The in-and-out bolts in the 
upper part of the waterways are the same in number as those in 
the binding strakes, the diameter of the bolts in the gun-deck one 
inch and one-eighth, and for the middle and upper decks one 


inch. 
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The diameters of the coaks, which are of cast iron, four inches in 


length, and the number placed in each beam are as follows :— 


No. diam. 
In each beam end and waterway on the lower-deck : - 2 coaks 4 ins. 
Ditto middle and upper-decks . 2... 3! 


Waterways coaked for Decks laid fore and aft.—The coaked water- 
ways for the lower decks of frigates are ten inches and a half 
square, the quarter decks of all ships ten inches and a half, and the 
round-house nine inches square ; a rabbet is taken out of the water- 
ways so as to admit of there being a seam of three inches deep for 
the purpose of its being caulked. These waterways arc fastened 
on the lower decks of frigates, and on the quarter-decks and fore- 
castles of ships, with bolts of one inch diameter, and on the round- 
houses of all ships with bolts of scven-eighths of an inch diameter. 
The up-and-down bolts in the waterways and half beams are one- 
eighth of an inch less than those placed in the main beams. The 
in-and-out bolts are placed from one foot eight inches to two feet 
asunder; each beam end is united to the waterway by cast iron 


coaks of the diameters following :— 


Ships of the Line. Frigates, 
diatn. 
Lower-deck . : , : : 34ins. 1 No. 
Forecastle and Quarter-deck . - 4 ins. 1 No. 4 5» 1 +» 
diam. 
Roundhouse : . , , BS. 5. Te 95 


Thin Waterways-—These are one inch more in thickness than the 
flats of the respective decks, and are fastened to the beams and half 
beams with treenails, with the exception of their buts which are 


secured with mixed metal nails. 
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Binding strakes at the side to secure diagonal Decks.—The side 
binding strakes for the gun-deck are six inches in thickness, for the 
middle and upper decks five inches, and are in breadth for all the 
decks ten inches; they are let into scores taken one half of the thick- 
ness of the binding strakes, from the beams and half beams, and 
the other half from the binding strakes; the scores are faced half of 
an inch on the sides of the beams. In frigates the binding strakes 
are five inches thick, and scored and bolted in the same manner as 
in ships of the line. 

Binding strakes in Midships.—The midship binding strakes are 
coaked to every beam and breasthook, with one coak three and a half 
inches diameter. Thesc strakes are five inches thick before the aft 
part of the fore hatchway for the gun-decks of ships of the line, and 
four inches thick from the ward-room bulkhead forward for their 
middle and upper-decks, and also for the upper-decks of frigates ; 
the remainder is the same thickness as the decks. 

Diagonal Decks.—The gun-deck, middle and upper-decks of ships 
_of the line, and the upper-decks of frigates, are laid diagonally at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the beams. Every side but of the 
decks so Jaid is fastened to the binding strake at the side, with two 
treenails of one inch and a half in diameter; except in those beams 
where the up-and-down bolts in the forked knees, or the bolts for the 
half beams described below, pass through the flat of the deck, then 
one treenail only is driven. T'wo treenails also pass through each 
half beam, and one through each diagonal ledge. 

Every midship but Is fastened to the beams or to the carlings with 
two bolts, and every plank is fastened to each beam, that it may 


cross with two bolts also; the bolts are eleven inches long and five- 
H 
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eighths of an inch in diameter on the gun-deck, and eight inches long 
and five-eighths of an inch in diameter for the middle and upper- 
decks; the holes are bored quite through the beams to admit of 
the bolts being driven out on the repair of the ships. One up-and- 
down bolt passes through the flat of the deck, the side binding strake 
and each beam and half-beam, except those beams where a throat- 
bolt to the forked knees are placed; on the gundeck, these bolts 
pass through the shelf-piece; the diameter of the bolts on the gun- 
deck are one inch, those for the middle and upper-decks seven- 
eighths of an inch. The forecastle, waist, and quarter-deck of ships 
of the line and frigates are fastened with mixed metal nails. 

Sterns circular.—The mode of timbering of these sterns assimilates 
to that practised in the bow, and as many timbers as possible run 
up to the top of the side (see plate K, fig. 4,); the stools, decorations 
and fittings, depend upon the taste and judgment of the persons who 
may supcrintend the works, and more properly belong to the ship- 


joiner than the naval architect. 


The aforegoing instructions have been confined to the mode of 
building ships of the line and frigates. In small vessels the frame is 
made solid as high, or nearly so, as the line of fluitation, and a thick 
strake worked over the joints of the timbers; the beams of their 
upper-decks are secured to the sides by being.coaked and bolted to 
the shelf pieces and thick waterways, those of the lower-deck by a 
shelf piece under the beams to which they are coaked (the thick 
waterway being omitted), and bolts pass in a diagonal direction 
through the ends of the beams, the shelf piece and bottom; two or 
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three iron knees, according to the respective sizes of the vessels are 
placed under the upper-deck beams on each side in wake of the 
masts. These are the distinguishing differences from the old mode 
of ship-building, which have been introduced into the smaller classes 
of vessels by Sir R. Seppings; the dimensions of their timbers, 
planks, d'c., are given in the scheme of scantlings. 

It is universally acknowledged, that, however well a ship may be 
put together, or however good may be the principle on which she 
is constructed, these are defeated if decay of the materials speedily 
takes place. Every means then are used to prevent the decompo- 
sition of the timber. The ships are built under permanent roofs: 
these were put up at the recommendation of Sir R. Secppings, the 
framing of most of them is upon his principle of trussing, and 
they are generally admired for their strength and lightness. To 
prevent decomposition from moisture, an intervening coating, 
such as paint or coal tar is put upon the faying surfaces of the 
timbers, beams, dc., and all chips and saw-dust are removed from 
the openings. But, as it is foreign to the subject matter of this 
work to enter into a detail of these particulars, the reader is referred 
to a recent publication*, in which all these precautionary measures 


are treated at large. 


* Knowles ‘ On preserving the Navy,” chapter VI]. 
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SECTION III. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS EMPLOYED BY MERCHANTS IN 


COMMERCE. 


THAT no nation can become formidable to its neighbours as a 
naval power, without being commercial, is a fact which must be 
admitted by all those who have given the subject any attention. 
‘The revenue which commerce affords, the activity which it promotes 
in the manufactories of the various kinds, the excellent officers and 
seamen which it gives to the country for her defence in times of 
need, not only advance the general interests of the community, but 
support the best bulwark of Great Britain, the Royal Navy. 

The advantages which the state has derived from the diagonal 
method of ship-building, induced the inventor, with that spirit of 
benevolence and enterprise for which he is so distinguished, to turn 
his attention to the construction of merchant ships, and to bring 
forward a plan which should combine economy in the building of 
those vessels, with safety to the mariners and security to the mer- 
chandise. This plan has been, in some degree, followed by merchant 
ship-builders. Messrs. Fletcher and Fearnall, at Limehouse, in the 
river Thames, have constructed several ships having the materials in 
their holds laid in a diagonal direction. Mr..Tibbet, of the same 
place, launched the Atlas, of 400 tons, in the year 1819, which had 
been constructed on this plan. Mr. Tindell, of Scarborough, built 
at that port the Africa of 400, and the Euphrates of 500 tons, in 
which he had introduced, very generally, the diagonal method of 
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ship-building. These are, however, the only instances which have 
come within the knowledge or inspection of the author in which the 
system has been introduced by merchants; but, as the principle 
becomes better understood, and the advantages of this mode of ship- 
building more generally known, it will no doubt be practised to a 
considerable extent. It remains then to give a descriptive account 
thereof, in the author’s own words *. 

‘‘ Firstly, as to the principle on which mercantile ships are at 
‘* present built, and particularly as regards the putting together their 
‘¢ ribs or frames, and the arrangement of the materials. 

‘¢ In forming the frames or ribs, half of the timbers only are united, 
“so as to constitute any part of an arch; every alternate couple 
‘only being connected together: the intermediate two timbers 
‘‘ (termed fillings) being unconnected with each other, and merely 
‘‘ resting upon the outer planking, instead of giving support to it. 
«« Now, it must be very evident that ships, so constructed, can by no 
‘¢ means possess equal strength with those that have the whole of 
‘¢ their timbers formed into frames or arches. 

‘¢ This loose practice is, I believe, peculiar to the English mer- 
«« chant ship-builder; and indeed was pursued till very lately cven 
«‘in His Majesty’s Navy, while the preferable system of connecting 
‘© the ribs was common to other maritime powcrs. 

« The principle of uniting the frames, lately introduced in the 
‘construction of English ships of war, might, no doubt, be also 
‘ss introduced into the mercantile navy; which would give to the 
« ships in that employ additional strength and increased durability, 


‘s without adding to the expense of building. 


* Philosophical Transactions for the year 1820. 
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‘* But the present mode of joining together the several pieces of 


‘the same rib, is also highly objectionable. It is done by the 
‘introduction of a third piece, technically termed a chock or wedge 
«piece, (PI. M., Fig. 1., marked A,) of which pieces the number 
‘‘ amounts to upwards of 450 in a 74 gun ship, and not less than that 
number in an Indiaman of 1,200 tons: (to which class of ships the 


tal 


‘¢ drawings in this statement have reference.) Of these chocks not 
one in a hundred is ever replaced in the general repair of a 
ship; for they are not only found defective, but very generally 
‘‘to have communicated their own decay to the timbers to which 
they are attached. Besides this, the grain of the rib-pieces 
being much cut, to give them the curvature required, has a con- 
siderable share in weakening the general fabric. That they 
occasion a great consumption of materials, is obvious, as the ends 


of the two rib-pieces must first be cut away, and then be replaced 
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by the chock. 
<< This mode of putting together the frame, is also peculiar to the 


Knglish ship-builder; and I find, from an old work in my pos- 
session, dedicated to Grorcr the First, that the practice was 
introduced in the construction of English ships about the year 
1714; and having heard that so unfriendly to it was the builder 
(Mr. Naisu) of the Royal William, that he refused to adopt it; 
and being desirous of ascertaining the fact, when that ship was 
‘‘ taken to pieces at Portsmouth, in 1813, I found that she was built 
‘© without the wedge pieces or chocks, to which, in a certain degree, 
‘‘T ascribe her strength and durability; her ribs being by her 
‘structure less grain-cut, and for want of chocks, less liable to 
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«* decay in those parts where they are inserted. 
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‘*¢ The introduction of chocks, was no doubt to procure that cur- 
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vature which is so necessary in the formation of a ship, when 
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crooked or compass timber became scarce; as may be seen by 
« Pl. M., Fig. 2., which describes the shape of a piece of timber in 
“the converted form; and by which it will also be seen, that the 
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introduction of the chocks assists in obtaining the required curve. 
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But this curve may equally be obtained by a different combination 
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of materials, and at a considerable less consumption of useful 
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timber. 


‘‘The frames of a mercantile ship (on the present mode of 
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building) before they are placed and united to each other, may be 
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seen in Pl. M., Fig. 3, with their chocks or wedge-pieces. To 
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the evils already stated of the present practice, may be added 
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that of imperfect workmanship, so that the surfaces of the chocks 
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are seldom in contact with those of the timbers; and the ends of 
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both are frequently reduced so thin, as to split by the fastenings 
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that are necessary to secure the planks to the ribs; and thus the 
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ship, in the event of grounding, or even in the act of rolling, 
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derives little support from timbers united only, in fact, by two 
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narrow edges. 
‘‘ Another great defect arising out of the present plan of con- 
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structing mercantile ships is, that the ends of the lower ribs or 
‘¢ timbers, commonly termed the lower futtocks, (Pl. M., Fig. 3. B,) 


are not continued across the keel C, so that no support Is given 
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‘‘in a transverse direction when the ship touches the ground; nor 


ta’ 


‘‘any aid to counteract the constant pressure of the mast. This 
‘‘ preat sacrifice of strength and safety is made for no other purpose 


‘‘ than that of giving a passage for the water to the pumps. 
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+The floor timbers, which by this mode of construction are the 
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only timbers that cross the keel, are also weakened for the same 
purpose, as shown at D, Pl. M., Fig. 3. This mode also makes 
the conveyance of the water very uncertain, for the passage is not 
unfrequently choaked; and the pumps (from its not being prac- 
ticable to continue them sufficiently down) always leave from six 
to eight inches of water in the ship; so that these compartments 
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constantly contain a certain quantity of putrid bilge water, 
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offensive and injurious to the health of those on board. 


‘‘ The deficiency of strength causes also an alarming insecurity 
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in the plank of the bottom, as shown at E, Pl. M., Fig. 3., termed 
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the garboard strake ; which consequently, has no other fastening to 
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the general fabric, than its connexion with the keel at F, Pl. M., 
Fig. 3., and a slight security at G. Pl. M., Fig. 3.: henee it is ob- 
vious, that in the event of the keel being disturbed, the garboard 
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strake, from its being attached to it, must share the same fate as the 
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keel, and in that case the loss of the vessel would be inevitable. 


‘¢ To obviate these serious defects, is the principal object of this 
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‘* paper. 

‘¢ The principle I would recommend is explained in PI. N., Fig. 4, 
by which it will be seen, that the component parts of cach rib are 
of shorter lengths and less curvature, and consequently less grain- 
cut; that they are more firm and solid by the substitution of coaks 
or dowels, for chocks or wedge-pieces; and ,that the mode of con- 
necting the lower timbers is better adapted, in the event of a ship 
grounding, to give support and strength to the fabric, as will appear 
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by the line marked H. 
‘© The plan of connecting the ends of the timbers by circular dowels 
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or coaks (as at I,) is simply that which has, from time immemorial. 
been practised to unite the fellies of carriage wheels. 

‘‘ T was prompted to attempt the introduction of the plan of building 
ships of war with small timber united, as before mentioned, froin a 
conviction, that a well combined number of small timbers, might be 
made equal, if not superior, both in strength and economy, to the 
large, overgrown, and frequently grain-cut materials, made use of in 
constructing the frames of large ships; and the result has shown the 
correctness of the principle; the adoption of which cannot fail to 
prove of great national advantage, in the application of sloop timber 
to the building of frigates, and of frigate timber to ships of the line, 
whenever larger timber cannot be procured. On this principle also, 
may frigates and small ships of war, or merchant vessels, be built of 
straight fir, without the assistance of oak or elm”*, which were for- 
merly employed to give the necessary curvature of the sides. As it 
respects the general safety of the ship, it will be scen, by Fig. 4 and 
5, Pl. N. and O., that the timbers uniformly cross the keel; that the 
frame of the ship is filled so as to form one compact body to the 
height marked K.; and that only certain internal strakes of plank, 
or thickstuff, as it is termed, are introduced, which are those on the 
‘joints of the timbers, for the purpose of giving strength where 
every alternate timber necessarily joins, as shown at L(PI.O). All 
« the rest of the inner planking may be omitted; and dunnage bat- 
« tens, brought in a perpendicular direction, upon the timbers between 


‘the plank, as shewn at M, forming regular spaces between each, 


* This has recently been carried into effect in His Majesty’s ship Niemen, of 


28 guns, built in Woolwich Yard of fir. 
J. K. 
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us is usual at present wpon the plank; thereby giving an increase 


** of stowage in proportion to the thickness of the plank omitted. 
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Water-courses, as shown by dotted lines at N, are to be left in the 


joints of the timber under the plank, for the purpose of conveying 


the water to the pumps; which, by this plan, will reach below the 
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water, instead of being some inches above, as is the case with the 
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present mode, before described: consequently, by the proposed 


“system, no stagnant water will remain; and farther, the limber 
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passage, or water-course, will be one smooth, uniform channel. 


* which can be cleared with ease, should it be required, whenever 
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the hold is unstowed; whereas at present it Is inaccessible in 
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places. and forms compartments for putrid water, without there 
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being any means of removing it. 
‘It is obvious, that a ship on the principle I have here recom- 


‘mended, may sustain the loss of certain planks of the bottom, and 
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also the keel, (which has frequently been found to have happened 
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to ships of war on their being taken into dock,) and still reach the 
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place of her destination; when the loss of etther, would be the 
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destruction of a ship built on the present mode. It will be evident 
‘also, that a ship constructed as now recommended, possesses 


‘‘oreater stowage, and more space for leakage, than by the old 
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plan ; by the omission of the useless inner planking, and by laying 
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the kentlage on dunnage, leaving a space for the water, which was 
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formerly occupied by the inner lining. This dunnage in the bilge 
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may be formed with the iron kentlage, and thereby serve as ballast. 
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for which it is well calculated from its situation ; and by its occu- 
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pying a space heretofore forming part of the fabric of the ship. 


‘«< will give an increase of stowage, as before stated. 
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«<The best mode of closing the openings between the timbers, ts 
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by filling the intermediate spaces with pieces of wood, about three 
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inches in depth, of such lengths as the inferior conversions will 
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supply, abundance of which may be procured from the offal. 
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These fillings are to be well caulked, after which the cxterior 
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plank is to be brought on. When the works are going on within 
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board, similar pieces are to be fitted internally, and afterwards 
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taken out for the purpose of filling the spaces between the picces 
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so fitted, with a mixture of ParKer’s Roman cement and drift sand, 
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in the following proportions, vis. : 
‘« Parker’s Roman cement, << 
‘Driftsand, . . . .« «+ 


previously paying the opening well with coal tar. Where there 
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is suflicient space a brick, or part of one, may be introduced, pro- 
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vided there is room for cement between it and the timbers. When 
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filled in to within about two inches of the surface of the frame, the 
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pieces of three inches already fitted and taken out, are to be well 
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driven in and caulked, and by so doing no space will be left un- 
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occupied. If considered desirable, these pieces may be driven 
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‘ below the surface of the timber, thereby leaving water-courses to 
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convey the leakage to the pumps in channels. And prior to 
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launching or undocking of ships, built on the principle I have 


‘* recommended, it has been the practice to inject the part filled in 
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with mineral tar, by means of a simple forcing pump, boring holes 
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in the joints of the timbers for the introduction of the pipe*. By 
* This plan of injecting with coal tar, can only be followed in ships whose 
cargoes are of such a nature, as not to be liable to injury from the effluvia which 
arises from that article, when used in its raw state. It is now, however, the practice 
in His Majesty’s service, to fix the tar upon the timbers of ships, by a mixture 
12 
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‘‘ following this method, the air will be excluded, which, as ex- 
‘© perience has shown, tends much to the durability of the fabric. 
‘If what is here recommended be attended to, and mercantile ships 
‘‘ were built under roofs, as ships of war now are, durability would 
‘* be obtained in addition to safety, from the mode of their con- 
‘* struction. 

‘The beams are to be attached to the sides, as shown at O, 
* Pl. N, Fig. 5, rendering wood knees unnecessary, and requiring 
‘only a small number of those of iron. 

+“ Plate P, marked P, describes the old principle of framing the 
‘stern with transoms. Q, the new principle, with timbers similar 
‘to the bow, omitting the transoms below the wing or upper 
‘transom: and by introducing the new principle on which the floors 
‘are made, the necessity of using valuable compass, or crooked 
‘¢timber, hitherto required, and with difficulty procured for these 
‘“ purposes, Is avoided. Uniform support will thus be given, and 
‘‘also an increase Of room for stowage. 

‘In Jarge mercantile ships above 500 tons, I would recommend 
that plate-iron be laid diagonally. as shown in PI. O, marked O. 

“The principle now recommended will cause a decrease in the 
‘“consumption of materials, and the difficulty of procuring the 


‘* necessary Curvature will be obviated. Jt also affords protection 


(by measure) of two thirds of coal-tar and one third of slacked lime, which, by chemical 
affinity, readily unites with the tar, and this hardens shortly after it has been mixed. 
Whiting well dried and finely pulverized, mixed with linseed oil, in the proportions 
(by measure) of three-fifths of the former, and two-fifths of the latter, is an excellent 
substitute for the tar and lime, and not liable to the objection which has been advanced 
avainst it; with this, the bread-rooms in His Majesty’s ships are now injected. 

J. K. 
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‘‘ from worms externally, and vermin internally. Leaks may be 
‘* more easily discovered and stopped than by the old method: and 
‘in point of additional strength, there can be no doubt.” 

In adopting the plan of the diagonal braces and trusses in some 
merchant ships, an incorrect disposition of the materials has taken 
place, by laying the longer picces in a direction to act as trusses, 
and the shorter ones as braces. This has been done from the notion 
that, as the ,greater proportion of the cargo 1s placed in midships, 
the weight thereof being so much more than that of the water dis- 
placed, those ships have a tendency to sag, or in other words, for 
their extremities to rise and their midship bodies to depress, an 
alteration in figure the very reverse of which is found to be the case 
in ships of war. The reasoning would be correct if the ships were 
constantly at rest in still water; but as this is not the case, being 
subjected at sca to the motions of rising and pitching, or leaving 
their extremities unsupported, while their midship bodies are water- 
borne, the same effects, of arching or hogging, constantly take place, 
as are found in ships of war built after the old methods. 

The laying then of the diagonal framing in the direction practised 
in ships of war, and pointed out in the preceding part of this Ap- 
pendix, is a consideration of primary importance. 

It would appear that the method of a diagonal framing, as for- 
merly introduced in the frigates of GO guns, is admirably adapted for 
the ships belonging to the East India Company; no loss of stowage 
would be experienced, and great strength, with safety to the mariners 
and cargo, would be gained thereby. For, when we examine the East 
India Company’s ships of the largest class, built according to their 
present methods, as it respects the forms of their bodies below the 
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line of fluitation, the relative proportions of breadth to length, and 
above all, the method of forming the water-course by the floors, we 
must pronounce them to be in every respect unsafe, and ill adapted 
for any other purpose than that of carrying at a great sea-risk, a 
large cargo with comparatively small tonnage, and this advantage 
arises only from the present faulty and imperfect method of casting 
the tonnage of ships. Notwithstanding the constant loss of these 
ships, yet experience so dearly bought has not tended in any way to 
change established custem. 

The fact, that if an East India ship go ashore in bad weather, she 
often breaks her floors, and generally fills with water, has not been 
sufficient to work any change against deep-rooted prejudices. But 
it is to be hoped that, as the insecurity of the bottoms of these ships 
becomes more generally known, the voice of reason, and indeed of 


humanity. will not be raised in vain. 
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EXPLANATION OF A FEW WORDS OMITTED, BY ACCIDENT, IN THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


BAG OF THE HEAD RAILS, The hollow or lower part of the rails; or that part which lies nearest to a horizontal position. 

BEAM-LINE. A line at the upper side of the deck at the side, which is, consequen ly, the upper side of the beam. 

CAT'S TAIL, The inner part of the cat-head, especially of a large ship having a beak-head. 

CROSS-BORED. Having holes bored diternately, as on the edges of planks, &c., to separate the fastenings so as to avoid splitting the tim- 
bers or beams. 

FLY-UY, A term synonymous with Faght; signifying a sudden deviation upwards from a sheer-line, ay the clamps of thelower deck /ly-up 
abaft to prevent a great sny, &c. 

FOXEY. A defect in timber, of a reddish cast or hue, proceeding from over-age, &c. 

HAND-TAUGHT, So tight as may be fixed and removed by the hand, without mechanical assistance. 

PLATFORMS. The lowest decks in a ship, and those which de not run throughout the ship's Igngth, They are consequently framed more 
lightly than the other decks. 
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QUOIP. The waterway forward, wrought about five feet on cach side the middle, in one pieces so avoiding a butt in the middle line. 
SLIDING BATTEN. A narrow batten oade 50 as to slide lengthways, and to be extended for taking lengths of beams, &c. 


SPLITTING BLOCKS. 


Generally the upper blocks placed in the slip beneath the false-keel after it is fitted. They should be of oak, of 


the free-cst grain, that they may be the more easily split away priorto launching. 
THROUGH-CHOChS, When timjggrs of the fraine are converted short of their length, the chock must be worked through to make goud 


the deficiency ; and the chock so worked is called a DArough- hock. 


TONGUE. A narrow tapering piece worked in to make good any deficiency, &c. 


Perpendicular, or nearly 50: as the side arm of hanging-kuces is called the np and down arm. 


UP AND DOWN. 


WINDING BOARD. A board whereon the windings or bevellings of any timber, &c. are described ; but, wore cepecially, tha windings of 


the side counter or sterp timber, 


ERRATA, 


Page 5, For Baciuerers, read Bacusters; and, in the same arti- 
cle, for round, read along, orin front of. 

—— 9, Article Boats, for plate 23, read 99, | 

—— 17, Article Caase; crase the words chased about, Ke. 

—— SY, line 6, read stem, 

— 91, — 15, for ov, read of, 

—- JOS, erase the §. 

—— 155, line 20, fur spight read spite: aud, in line 14 from the bot- 
tom, for dock read deck. 

___ 2& line 1, for do set off, read so set off. 

——~ 261, — 16, erase the words Chcrefore set off their diameter between 
the checks. 

—— 262, line 14, for upper deck hook and the heel, and scarphs, read 
upper deck hook, and the heel scarphs, 

—— 264, Add to line 24, Lately we have been obliged, from neces- 
pity, tu have the timbers somewhat short, aud the length 
made geod by scarphing a piece on the head or apper 
parts but they should always be made to run up above the 
regular shift 

—— 265, line 1, prefix © 5. 

—— 274 and 279. The particular referred to in the 9th line to Plate 
35, tig. 1; and that in the 6thline of Page 275, to Plate 45, 


IN THE 


Page 20, Fore Body of an Fast-India ship. Against Height of the 
cutting down line, Timbers O,8, U, NX, read 2 ft. 1Oin.s 4 ft. Lin. 
5 ft. Gin. 0 0. And, against Height of the cutting ligg, Piubers 
O. S, read 3 ft. Oin.; 4 ft. 8 in. 

Folio VEU. Sine 1, for Coonrer Trvpers read Kersons, 

Folio NV. line “2, far france read hance, 

Folio UVI. 9th line from bottom, for stern read stem. 


In the Diwesstons of the Farcate of 38 Guns, according to the 
latest class, the following corrections ate requited, Lu this instance 
it & to be understood, that we count the Jines fram the head of the 
Table, wader the title 38 guns, assuming the line fl.in. asthe first line, 

The computed load-draught of water of this ship is, Afore, 17 8; 
Abaft, 19 2.) Ditto, when actuatly titeed for sea, 17 DLs 20 Y. 

In Folio TE, line U2, for 19 6 read 18 23 line 13, for 19°9 read 
1S 34; line 14, for 40 9 read 29 9, a 

In Foho TE. line 16, for 2 7 read 2 9; line 18, for 0 10 read 
1 QO: line 19, for 4 4 read 5 63 line 20, for 1 T$ read 2 4; line 2), 
for |] GQread tot. 

jn Folro LV. khne 4. for 82 | re#@ 22 0; Vine 6, for 0 6 read 
0 10; line 7, for 0 4 eexd O 85 line 5, for ?3 O read 46 0, 

In Folio V, tine 12, for 2 42 read 2 6 13-27 ths. 

To Folio Vib. line 13, for 20 3 tead 1 63 line 14, fer 16 9read 
16 6: fine 335. for 20 Dread 20 5, 

In Folio VIE. line 15, for 5 2 read 5.1; bottom line, insert 
Al 0. 

In Folio 1X insert, against the first line of figures, 54 9. 

In Folio NV. line 15, for 34 9 read 38 63 line 16, for 17 Oread 
92.4; line 91. for 6 Sread o &. * 

tn Folio XVI line 2, for 12 O read 16 0; line 29, for 3 0 read 
§ 6. 

tu Potio XVIT. line 16, insert foremost bulkhead afore the after 
perpendicular, 20 8; line TT, for 7 6 read 10 0. 

In Folio XVIELL. line & insert non; line 6, for 9 6 read 14 0. 


fig. 2; are, it isto be observed, considered as only drawn 
in pencil, as they would otherwise interfere too much with 
the rest of the work. 

Page 277, line Is, for saces quarter inch and a half, read faces one inch 
and a quarter or one inch and a half. 

——-290, — 4, for strike up perp ndeculars, read perpendicular. 

—— $05, — J4 from the bottom, read, Toptimber moulds are the 
SiLINe, 

— 308, — && 7 fromthe bottom, for srern read svrM. 

—— 309, — Y, for slesn read stem, : 

~—-- 313, lines 3,7, 9, 14, 21, 28, 36, for cant-timber u, read cant- 
timber a, 

—— 317, line 2, for Aeelson read Deadwood, 

— 334, 29, forin fhe same read inthe same manner. 

—— 341,— 16 from the bottom, for de. read Ke. 

—-$349, — 13 from the bottom, for at read as. 

— 344,— 6, for above, read about, 

—-— 365,— 6 fromthe bottom, for found read formed. 

—— 391, — 3, for greatest descending read greatest ascending. In 
the neat tine, for second d scending read second ascending. 

—— 424, first colunn of figures, against mean square, for 1 ft, 9 in. 

a read 1] ft. Line 


TABLES. 


In Folio XIX. line 11, for 17 2 read 16 10; and the figures in 
the 7 lines immediately after co stand thus;—16 2; 459 2;03;64;5 
64;6 1; 0 5. 

In Folio XX. Ime 4, for 27 read 26; ine 35, for 15 6 read 19 4; 
and the figures in the 6 lines ‘unmediately after to stand thus j— 
0 04357 33.0 O44; 22 03 0 03; 17. 

in Folio XXL. line 40, for 7 6 read 7 0; and the figures in the 6 
lines immediately after to stand thus;—4 03 4 0; 4 83 4 83 24 6; 
5 


e awe 


1 Folio UXT. line 2, fard G read 5 10; line 8, for 2 4 read? &. 

In Folto XXLIL. line 12, far 16 9 read 22 63 line 14, for 16 0 
read 16 6. 

In Folio XXX. Jast line, for 0 7 read 0 9. 

In Folio AXXXTI dine 14, for 3 9 read 5 0; line 16, for 8 6 
read 5 6; line 18, for 25 Oread 30 8, 

fn oho ANAVEEEL tine 10, for 2) 0 read 24 4. 

In Foho XLUE line 5, fr 0 Tb read 0 9; bine 7, for four read 
eights line Y, for 2 Tread $ 13 line PL, for 70 0 read 79 OQ. 

In Folio XLVI. line 11, for 37 3 read 40 0. 

In Folio NUVILE. fine 10, for EL @ read Uf 05 and the figures in 
the 7 lines immediately after to stand thus;~12 8; 235 21 7; 
27 10; 27 93 SE 1O5 SI 6. 

In Folio XLEX. line 9, for 19 read 140; tine 51, for 6 B 
read 6 8. 

Ia Folio LLU bine 20, for 3 6 read 3 5; line 21, for + Dread 5 2, 

In Folio LEV. line &, for fen rend cle ns Tine 12, for feo read 
none; line 19, fur 2 9 réad 83 35 line 24, for five read sivz line 27, 
for 2 2 read none. 

In Folio LV line 95, for 29 Gread 29 73 and the figures in the 
{fines immediately after to stand thus -—-2T 6; 82 4; 2 05 bul nune 
uved, 

In Fotio LY. line 2, for 9 O read xone; line 3, insert 20 43 next 
line, insert 43 afore the centre; line 12, invert none 5 


FINIS. 
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